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INDEX. 


The following abbreviations are used throughout the Index, and indicate the heading under which the entry will be found:— 


(A. P. C.) “А.Г.” Causerie ; (art.) Article; (A. S.) Among the Societies; (B.) Brevities ; (C.) Correspondence (** Our Readers' Views") 
(H. M.) Handy Man; (illus.) Illustration; (I. R.) In Reply; (lec.) Lecture; (N. N. B.) Novice's Note Rook ; (T. W.) Topics 


of the Week. 


. 
» 


Cross references are employed wherever possible to facilitate full information being found on any particular subject. Competitions," ** Exhi- 
b.tions," ** Novice's Notebook," Photographers I Have Met,“ Reviews,“ Workers We May Hear About," etc., will be found 
separately indexed with sub-indices. The articles appearing in the Novice's Note Book are also indexed in their alphabetical order. 


A separate chronological list of Illustrations is given at the end of the Index. 
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Coronation Photographer, The Com- 
pleat; by C. H. L. Emanuel (art.) 
Coronation Photography (T.W.) 331, 
(A. P. C.) 592, (A. P. C.) 616, 


(T. W.) 
See also “Illuminations, Photo- 
graphy of.” 
Correct Time for Appearance of Image 
(ERA). eec 
Coventry Photographic Club (A. S.) 
442, (A. S.) 
Cowlairs Camera Club (B.) .............. 
Cox, Bertram : — 
“То the Sea" (illus.) 
A Note on Colour (art.) 
Crabtree, J. H.; How to Make Photo- 
Micrographs at Home with Simpte 
Apparatus (art.) 
Cross, H. C.; Ortol as a Lantern Slide 
Developer (art.) 
Crystoleum Process (I. R.) 
“Currants ”; by the late gene Maddi- 
son, R. D. S., F. R. P. S. (illus.) . 
Currie, J.; “ Fishing Boats in Har- 
bour" (illus.) 
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Damaged Film, To Repair (I.R.) 
Damaged Negative, Good Enlarge- 
ment from (I. R.) 
“Dancer, Тһе”; by S. Elwin Neame 
(IDS ЖТИ КРЕ am cured dress 
Dark-Room : — 
Dialogues (A.P.C.) 
Gas Fittings (H.M.) 
Lamp, “Craven” 
Butcher and Sons) 
Lamp, Position of (I.R.) 
Lights, * Ensign" Ruby Globe for 
(Houghtons, Ltd.) 
Ventilation (H.M.) 
Ventilation and Heatin 
Dark-Slide Protectors, ° Cami 
Butcher and Sons) 
Darwen Photographic Association (B.) 
369, (A.S.) 542, (A.S.) 
Daubeny, V. E.; Economical Home 
Enlargements (art.) 
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161 


262 


429 


Davies, C. J.; The Hand Camera 
Lens: , керни alee 
Dayle, Allan; Rembrandt’s “МІ” 
rt) [ 
Daylight Enlarger, Enlarging by Arti- 
ficial Light with a (H. M.) 1 
“ Dead Bird, The"; by Dr. E. G 
Boon (illus.) „q) vo Ä 


Dead-Black Paint, Formula for (I. R.) 
Defects in Negatives and How to 
Know Them, Some More (N.N.B.) 
Demachv, Robert : — 
“The Island of Croissy ” (illus.) .... 
“ Near Mont St. Michel” (illus.) .. 


„Behind the Scenes” (illus.) ....... 
The Oil Transfer Process (art.) 313, 
- 337» 
British Work at the Paris Photo- 
graphic Salon (art.) - 
Dennett, J.; The Gwynant Valley“ 
rr sens 
Density, What Causes? (I. R.) 
Depth of Focus Really Means, What; 
by A. Mann (art) ..................... 
Depth of Focus Tables (I. R.) ............ 
Derby Photographic Society (A. S.) 162, 
Detail in Prints (I. R.) 


Developer : — 
Formula for Concentrated (I.R.) ... 


Hot-Weather, А............................ 
Hydroquinone (I.R.) ................... 
Metol-Quinol (I. R.) 163, (I. R.) 


Mixing and Keeping the, with Sys— 
tem and Economy; by John P. 
Geier! ЕТ ҒА 

Developer for :— 

Brilliant Negatives (I.R.) 

Grey Tones (I.R.) 

Hot Climates (I. R.) 

Plates and Paper (I.R.) 

Snapshot Work (I. R.) 115, (I. R.) 

Developers, Keeping (C.) 
Developing Dish, A Cheap (H. M.) ... 
Developing in the Bath- Room; by F. 

A. Gardiner (art.) 
Development, When to Stop (art.) 
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*“ Devonshire Scene, А”; by Percy 
Hind (illus. ) FFF 
* Devules” (Oppenheimer, Son and 
f ðᷣ ͤ s ee REO 


Dewsbury Photographic Society (A. S. 
Dinelli, H. P.; Wood and Stream " 
(illus.) 
Dish Rocker, A Simple (H. M.) 
Dodman, A. II.; Expression in Por- 
{танге (аг) ъз... o ыға ыы 
Dolby, G. C.; Dry Brush Work (art.) 
Doors as Backgrounds; by W. Foster 
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Brigham (art U EE 
Dover Street Studios; Miss Nancy 

More ” (illus.) .................... brass 
Dry Brush Work; by G. C. Dolby 

(AFD ы ыы VIL NEC LI ASA 
Drying Marks on Negatives (I.R.) . 
Drying Roll Films Quickly (1. R.) ...... 
Dry- Mounting Outfit, Ensign“ 

(Houghtons) ——— € 
Dubreuil, Pierre: — 


* Le Bonheur qui Passe" (illus.) . 
“ Portrait of Mlle. M. D." (illus.) 
Dührkoop, Rudolph : — 
* Portrait of a Child" (illus.) 
“ Mother and Child" (illus.) 
As Instructor (T.W.) 
Dukinfield Photographic Society (A.S 
17, (A.S.) 90, (A.S.) 138; (8. 
Dull рау Photograph in the Park; 
by A. V. Wilkinson (art.) 
Dundee and East of Scotland Photo- 
graphic Association (A. S.) 
Dunlop, Dan: — 
“John Knox's House, Edinburgh ? 
(illus.) 
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Dunlop, Dan (continued) : — 
Behind the Village, 

(illus.) 

“А Summer Girl ” (illus.) 


E 

Ealing Photographic Society (B.) ...... 
Early Bird, Photographing the; by 
. C. S. Ingram (art.) 

(See also Bird Photography.) 
* Early Visitor, An’’; by James Good- 
Win? n; КК УТ 
Eastman Kodak Company (B.) 89, 
(B.) 417, (B.) 
Economical Home Enlargements; by 
У. E. Daubeny (art.) 
* Edinburgh from Calton Hill—Even- 
ing”; by Peter Orr (illus.) 
Edinburgh Photographic Society (A.S.) 
" Egertenthal Ski- Jump, Mürren, 
The"; by Will Cadby (illus.) 
Egvpt, Photography in (art.) 
Eighth International Congress of 
Applied Chemistry, The (B.) 
Electric Enlarger, An (II. M.) 
Electric Light for Enlarging Purposes, 


Culross ” 
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Use of (C.) 441, (C.) 517, (С.) 539, 
| (С.) 565, (С.) 
Electric Shutter Release for Bird 


Photography, How to Construct 
an (Н.М.) 
Electrical Discharges on Plates (T.W.) 
Elliott, Arthur: — 
“ Тһе Post Cart" (illus.) 
“А Queen of the Seas ” (illus.) 
Ellipsoid Enlarger, The (H. M.) 
Ellis, Charles W.; “А Merry Jest” 
ПЖ 
Emanuel, | 
A Novel Exhibition: A Suggestion 
In Paris with a Camera (art.) ... 
The Compleat Coronation Photo- 
Grapher anl. ей 
“Emblem of Spring, The’’; by Miss 
E. L. Marilher lillus.) 
Emphasis in Composition; by Antony 
Guest (art.) 
Empire of the Camera, The 
Emulsion-Making, Hydrazine in (lec.) 
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| Enlarged Neg: atives, Making (I.R.) . 


Enlargements, Economical Home; by 
V. E. Daubeny (art.) 
Enlarger : — 
Ellipsoid (Lancaster and Son) 
Making (I.R.) 
“Meta” (Butcher and Sons) 
Enlarging : — 
And Development Without a Dark- 
Room (H.M.) 
Arc Lamp with Automatic. Feed, 
* Ensign. (Houghtons) 
Even Illumination When (I.R.) 
From “Tilted” Negatives (N. N. B.) 
Lantern, Clear Field with (I. R.) 
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Meter, А Practical; by John Nixon 
(art.) CCC 430, 
Part of a Group (I. R) 
Troubles (I. R.) 443, (I. R.)) 
Enlarging by: — 
Artificial Light (I.a R) . 
Artificial Light with a Daylight En- 
Татнет |с БЕРЕКЕТ НТТР 
Darbet HLR ДИ СТЕР 
Ensign Works, А Visit to the ............ 
“Entomological Turn of Mind, Ап”; 
by Marcus Adams (illus.) ............ 
“Esmé Millais”; by Will Cadby 
(WS). Oe ea esc 
Evans, Frederick H. :— 
“In Deerleap Woods " (ilius.) ....... 
A Suggestion for a New Method of 
Judging: (art. акыры 


A Further Note on Judging at 
Photographic Exhibitions (art) .... 


6 


Evershed, A. R. F.:— 
“St. Paul's, from 
Bridge as,. нам 
The Telephoto Lens in Pictorial 
Photography (art. 
“St. Paul's June (illus.) 
Exeter Camera Club (A. S.) . 
Exhibition Note, An (T. W.) 
EXHIBITIONS :—. 
"A. P." Little Gallery: Reflex 
Cameras (T.W.) 243, 319, (T.W.) 
I 
“ Holidays with the Camera ’’ Pants 
Aberdeen Photographic Association 
(B.) 18, (A.S.) 
Armley and Wortley Photographic 
Dociely- CN. S.) еа дашына ызла 
Australian International Photo- 
graphic (T.W.) 147, (T.W.) ...... 
Ayr Amateur Photographic Society 
(ALS азынан s MS Ша баша 
Balham Camera Club (B.) ............ 
Barrhead and District Amateur Art 
Club (B.) 344, (А.5.) ............... 
Bath Photographic Society (A.S.) 
210, (T.W.) 356, 566, (A.S.) 
Bedford Camera Club (B.) 89, (B.) 
| : 209, (A.S.) 
Birmingham Photographic Society 
(T. W.) 27, (T. W.) 219, 231, (A.S.) 
Bolton Camera Club 42, (A.S.) 114, 
(A.S.) 
Bowes Park Photographic Society 
Ck;7dß,ß,,, ĩ· Е 8 


Bristol Photographic Club (A.S.) ... 
Buffalo 


Hungerford 
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Caricatures by Max Beerbohm 
11!!! k УИ 
Catford and Forest Hill Photo- 
graphic Society (A. S.) 
Century of Art (T. W.) 
Chelmsford Photographic Society 


(B.) 185, (A.S.) 

Chelsea and District Photographic 
Society ; ыйын» на ағы 
Chelsea Arts (T. W.) . 
City of London and Cripplegate 
Photographic Society, 174, 255, 
Colne Camera Club (A. S.) 
Coventry Photographic Club (A.S.) 
114, (А.5.) 234, (А.5. 

Croydon Gann Club о ИЕА 
Everton Camera Club (A.S.) 394, 


(A.S.) 
Folkestone and District Camera 
/ аена e ena 
Glasgow and West of Scotland 


Amateur Photographic. Association 
RANG De) ан aber Neu Coi ester sup oly 
Glasgow Southern 
Association (A.S.) .................... 
G.P.O. Arts Club (A.S.) 


Greaves, Walter, Paintings by 
VVV 
b senses торд 


Grimsby Camera Club (A.S.) 


ев... “ғ. 


Hamilton Natural Historv and 
Photographic Society (B.) 257, 

(A.S.) 
Hanley X. M. C. A. Photographic 


SOCICLY CASS. CCT 
Hove Camera Club (A. S.) 
Ilkeston Arts Club (B.) 209, (A.S.) 

, (А.5. 
International Art тлу) f —— i 
Kingston and District Photographic 

Society (A. S.) 
КОЧАК (B ics e 
Leeds Photographic Society (A.S.) 
Leicester Photographic Society — 
Leith Amateur Photographic Asso- 

ciation ЖА,5-5ыаыды 8 
Lewes Photographic Society (A. S.) 
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599 


162 
394 


504 
417 
138 


346 


394 
379 
418 
428 


186 
441 
90 
439 
23 
494 


INDEX. 


Exhibitions. (continued) : — 


London Salon of Photography 
(T. W.) 575, (C.) 
London Secession, The ................. 


Loughborough Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 
Maidstone Camera Club (A.S.) 566, 
(А.5.) 

Malvern Camera Club (B.) 344, 
(А.5.) 
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Montreal Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion Camera Club 


Morpeth Camera Club (A. S.) 
Northern. (T. W.) 51, (T. W.) 
(T. W.) 219, 221, 244, 247, (A. S.) 


258, 

Nottingham Camera Club (A. S.) 
186, (A. S.) 

Oil-Transfer Prints at the R. P. S. 
CCF 599, 
Paris ggg. AA 
Photographic Arts and Crafts 
(T. W.) 171, (B.) 417, (T. W.) 427, 
Photographic Society of Ireland 
(T. W.) 307, (T. W.) 

Rodley and District Photographic 
DOCIELV- . 88 
Fühl. bea Du ess 


Roval Photographic Society (T.W.) 
99, 128, (А.Р.С.) 324, (T. W.) 379, 
(C.) 393, (T. W.) 427, (A. P. C.) 
408, 482, 508, (A. '. C.) 520, 

(A. I'. C.) 

R. P. S. Affiliation Prints (B.) 137, 

(T. W.) 

Royal Photographs ..................... 

St. Albans Camera Club (А.5.) 

St. Helens Camera Club (A.5.) .,.... 

Scottish National (T. W.) gg, (T.W.) 

397» 

3» 32, 56, 

(r. W.) 

Sheffield and = Hallamshire Photo- 
graphic Society (A8 ee 

Small Heath Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 

South Essex Camera Club (B.) ....... 

South London Photographic Society 

(A.S.) 138, (B.) 257, 
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Scottish Salon (T. W.) 
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Southend - on - Sea Photographic 
SOCIE (ШУ) зле иран анын 233, 
Stafford Photographic Society (A. S.) 
Streatham Photographic Portfolio 
JC0ꝓ ß ТТТ E 
Sunderland Photographic Associa- 
tion. АБЫ 257, ))] •— 
Toronto Camera Club (B.) 
fr ͤÄu½à Dea 
Turin, Messrs. Raines and Co.'s Ex- 
ШИ оо оова ĩ ығ ee rae 
Velicogna, Signor, Photographs by 
(T. W.) 


Walthamstow Photographic Society 
(A. 8.) a«40959590900900260500999299820259900*900€€4298 
Wishaw Photographic Association ... 


Whitley Camera Club (A. S.) 
Woodford Photographic Society 
(A527) ынта ан сыра gae TRE 
Worcestershire Camera Club 255, 
(A. S.) 

Worthing Camera Club (A. S.) 162, 

! (А.5.) 

Exhibitions, Forthcoming ......... 198, 
Exhibitors, Another New Idea for 
gui EP 


Exposure and :— 
Development; by P. Fredk. Visick 
ЕТТЕР ³ĩðVWUꝙ“ ЕН ЕДО 
Errors in (N.N.B.) II7, 
Lighting, More About (N.N.B.)...... 
Exposure, Correct (N.N.B.) ............. 
Exposure for Between Stops (I.R.) .... 


“евтаеевееекчвеее 


243 


135 


Exposure Tables, “А. P. and 
P. М”:— 
an ы ыы ының 
Februdty areia SS a 
MATCH vices o 
ADAE E 
MY ОКК US Re 
DM 
Expression in Portraiture; by A. H. 
Dedman: tt ыы 
Extension Back (I. R.) 91, (I. R.) 
F 
F Value of Stops (I. R)) 
Factor Calculator, A Simple (art.) ...... 
Faded Print, Restoring (I. R.)) 
Fair Hair in Portraiture; by 5. Elwin 
Neame !! ысты ызы 


* Fair Saxon, А”; by 5. Elwin Neame 
irt. ТТТ 
Fair, The (T. W.) 
Fair Women, 
Charity. (art.) 
Falkirk 
СИЕТ tA AS 
Farmer, Thos.; “ Morning Mists, 
Dysart Harbour” (illus.) ............ 
Fast Plates for Bright Days; by T. 
Thorne Baker, F. C. S., F. R. P. S. 
(art.) 
Faulty Negatives, Making the Most of 
(N.N.B.) 
Federation Excursion, United (A.5.)... 
Federation in London, The Want of a 
(C.) 112, (C.) 314, (C.) 360, (C.) 
441, (С.) 403, (C.) 539, (C.) 0 


the 
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Photographic 
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Federation Matters (A. eee 
"Feline Fancy, А”; by Marcus Adams 

(illus.) 
Fergusson, W. C. 5.; 

(illus.) 
Ferro-Prussiate Process (I. R.) 
Ferrotype Plates, Cleaning (I. K.) 
Figure Studies in the Street (N. N. B.) 
Figure Work and Night Photography 

at F/8; bv H. H. Brook (art.) ... 
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Film Crinkling in Enlarger (I. R.) ...... 
Findlay, Alex.; "In the Romsdal, 
Norway " (Шиз.) ................... 
Finishing Landscape Photographs, 
Some Notes on; by C. II. Hewitt, 
ERA AFUE жы .= 


Firelight Picture, Exposure for (I. R.) 
Fireproofing Lantern Curtain (I. R.) . . 
First-Aid for Photographers (Burroughs, 


Wellcome and Со.)..................... 
* First Communion, The"; by Mrs. 
G. A. Barton (illus.) ................ 
„First Lesson, The"; by Sigvart 
Werner lillus.) 4 
“Fish Bowl, The”; bv Mrs. Geo. 
Bletcher (illus.) . Ere 
Fish Photography (lec.) ................... 
„Fishing Boats in Harbour”; by J. 
Currie iu aa 
Fisk-Moore, W.; Rapid Shutter Work 
with the Hand Camera (art.) . 


Flash Lamp, A Home-made (II. M.) ... 
Flash Powders, Safety and Danger in 

the Use of (T.W.) 
Flashlight Photograph, А Remarkable 
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High-Speed Instantaneous ......... 
Flashlight Portraits (T. W 92 
Flat Negatives with Tank Develop— 

ment !!; 8 
Flower Photography; by J. Huggin— 

БОТ ДАТЫ дана aU ECC E OD EAE 
Flower Photography : — 

Backgrounds for (I. K 
By Flashlight (A. S.)) E 


With a Hand Camera; by A. II. 
Hall (art.) 
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INDEX. 


PAGE 
Flower Studies in Household Whiten- 
ING: (EL): О ЛЛУ EA N 18 
“Flowers, а Bowl and Reflections“; 
by T. A. Ward (illus.) ............... 134 
Focal Length, Finding (I. R.) .. . . . . 543 
Focussing, A Word оп; by А. 
Blake, М.А. (N. N. B.)) coos 398 
Focussing in Dark Interiors, Night 


Scenes, etc.; by F. C. Lambert, 

M. A., F. R. P. S. (art.) 311, 
(See also Night Photography.) 
Focussing Near Objects (I.R.) 
Focussing Screen, Home-made (Н.М.) 
Fogved Plates, Cause of (I.R.) 
Folkestone and District Camera Club 
(A.S.) 
Foreground Shutter, Advantages of a 
(I. R.) 
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Foulsham and Banfield; An Uncon- 
ventional Studio Portrait“ (illus.) 
* Foundling, The"; by Wm. Coghill 


ll SO) era УОЛ oa ТТГ” 
“Fountain, The"; by F. Collins 
E КО УОС me 
Fowkes, G. А.; Photographing Illu- 
minations (art.) ......................... 
“ Fox-Cubs"; by Miss Frances Pitt 
(illus. ) ssetososocecototuooseeveeooossoeceveo, 
Frames, The Standardising of Exhibi— 
enn tend une Coq ri vies 
Francklin, T. Kenneth Backing 
Plates (ATE) desse l. 
„Friends“ by E. T. IIolding, 
FRPS. fils. voee 
Frost Pictures; by Victor Е. Morris 
fr,“, ТЕЕ 
“Fruit Stall, А”; by II. E. Anson 
Pra ge ООУ Л о ы. 
"Full Steam Ahead”; by Rev. А 
C. Moreton (illus. 4 
G 
Galloway, H. E.; Brer Rabbit“ 
r.. eee жеде» 
“Gardener, The”; by Mrs. A 
Massue (ilus.) ......................... 
Gardiner, F. A.; Developing in the 
Bath-Room (art. 
Gardner, Frank W. A Note on 


"Against the Light” Effects (art.) 

G: atéshe sd and District Camera Club 
(A.S.) 65, (B.) 

The ”; by Mrs. W. J. 
(illus.) 
“Тһе Picture-Book” 
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Gathering, 
Pellow 
Gee, Samuel S. ; 
(illus. ) 
G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution, Photo- 
graphic Section (А.5.) 
Glasgow Photographic 
(A.S.) 
Glass, China, 
(I. R.) 
Glass Plates, Use for Old (H. M.) 
Glass Trimmer, А Handy (II. M.) 
Glazing Prints (I. R.) 
Gloucestershire Photographic Society 
B ͤ ТТ 
Glover, Eric P.; 
(illus.) 
Glover, John P.: 
Mixing and Keeping the Developer 
with System and Economy (art.) 
Systematic Bromide Printing (art.) 
“Golden Morn, А”; Бу Clarence 
Ponting (Шив. ) 3 
Golf, The "Camera and 
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Art Circle 
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(See Picture-Making on the Links. 


“Good Catch, A’’; by Chis McKenna 


r.. 8 
Goodwin, ү “ An Early Visitor 

Ei 8868 
Goulstone, W. V.; “Тһе Busy 

Family“ (ius . . 


Gray, J. A. R.; Photographing the 
Sea-Cliff Egg-Hunters at Work 
(AFR) УКОЛ УО УУЛ 

Greenock Camera Club (A.S.) .......... 

Grey Day on the Common, A (N.N.B.) 

“Grief °; by B. B. Mewburn lillus.) 

Grindrod, The late Chas. F.; “ Haul- 
ing Timber" (ilus.) ................. 

Guest, Antony :— 

On Picturing Immensity by the 

Gamern ; oth 
Emphasis in Composition (art.) ...... 
The Oil-Transfer Process (art.) . 

Guide- Books : — 

Castle Barnard лз нына 
Devonpo rt 
Поета: sakavs 
КіпезӘгійге ................................ 
Kitkcudbriglit ||... ederet tren 
Normandy and Brittany, Circular 

TOUTS nosti qvo ыны pU ya 
Open-Air to Everywhere ............... 
Ripon and Fountains Abbey ......... 
СО neve M ̃ Ä 

Gum Brush, A Tip re a (II. MV.) 

Gum Prints with the Air-Brush, 
Goal . eene ore 

Gum-Bichromate Precess, The (lec.) 

Gum-Bichromate, Progress in (T.W.) 

“Gwynant Valley, The; by J. 
Dennett (His): sss trus 

H 
Halation : — 
And Backing (I. R.)) e 
Care: for (ERJ uet Pr» fata 
Notes on Some Common Mistakes 
About; by F. C. Lambert, M.A., 
ERPS. art) 382, 

Halcyon Club, The 
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We take this opportunity of expressing our thanks 
to the great number of readers, both at home and 
abroad, who have sent us their good 
wishes during the past few days. These 
evidences of appreciation of THE A. P. 
AND P. N., and of our efforts to provide 
interesting and instructive matter for both beginners in 
photography and advanced workers week by week, are 
very welcome. We extend to all our readers hearty 
wishes for a happy and prosperous New Year, and can 
assure them that we are always at their service in 
matters photographic. 


NEW YEAR 
GREETINGS. 


W S 
The attention of new readers is drawn to THE A. P. 
AND P. N. Weekly Competitions, particulars of which 
are given in each issuc. There is a special section for 
beginners, and all prints entered are returnéd to their 
owners with a typewritten criticism, if stamps are 
enclosed for postage. We hope also that our Colonial 
friends took note of the announcement in last week's 
issue, concerning the 1911 Colonia] Competition and 
Exhibition. 
е в & 

The eighth Scottish Salon, which opened to the public 
on December 24, is this year housed in Glasgow, the 
Corporation of the City providing 
THE SCOTTIGH accommodation in the Art Galleries of 
SALON. the People's Palace, and acting as hosts 
to the delegates of the Federation (the 
promoting body) at the private view. Over goo entries 
were received, including a goodly number from south 
of the Border, and the Board of Selection (Messrs. J. 
Craig Annan, Arch. Cochrane, and J. M. Whitehead) 
have been fairly stringent in their selection, some 270 
being hung. The record for numbers is held by Mr. 
James McKissack, an enthusiastic member of the Salon 
Committee, who has twenty pictures accepted. Most 
of the prominent names in Scottish photography are 
represented on the walls, while several newcomers make 
a promising appearance. Mons. Demachy and Mr. 
Arthur Marshall, with over thirtv pictures each, are 
the invited '' foreigners," and their exhibits are sure 
to be the theme of much discussion and eulogy. Some 
notes on the exhibition by our special representative will 

appear in next week's issue. 
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Storing Negatives and Prints 
Winter Exposures 

The Novices’ Wote- bool (Illus. ) 
The Weekly Competition - 


Illustrations:— 

--“ New Year's Eve," бу F. J. Mor P 
--“ The Island oy Croissy," 
Demachy 
15 —'* Fruit,” 


p. 
oy Ro! ert 
- f. IO . 
by Уәде Малаен Ó 
--“ Port rait, ' бу W. Foster Brigham f. 11 
. 10 —'! Slumber not, nor Sleeps," Гле Rit 
Rock,” and “Carcosa, Moonlight,” 
Harry Wild - p. 40, 12, 13 
. 48 —'! Whitby,” бу Arthur Marshall f. 14 
. 78 —" uff About," by Тот М. И, Organ 
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and EDITORIAL COMMENT Lê 


We think nothing can more astonish the aspiring 
beginner, fresh from a series of dreadful dark-room 
disasters, than the ridiculous 
SOCIETY DEMONSTRATIONS ease with which the demon- 
BY EXPERTS. strator at a society meeting 
produces results in a given 
process which seem to approach perfection. The 
complete and easy triumphs of the practised expert are 
more discouraging to the novice than his own failures. 
Admiration gives way to despair when he realises the 
certainty of success in the hands of the expert. And the 
novice after a time may believe that the cause of his 
own failure lies in himself; that while it may be given 
to other men to master the difficulties that beset them, 
his is a hopeless case. This idea once entertained 
means the ultimate abandonment of all further effort. 
And it would seem to be worth while to consider whether 
the expert is, after all, the very best man to be asked 
to give demonstrations of any process for the benefit 
of the beginner. Even to the advanced worker the 
usual demonstration of the smooth perfections of a 
process 1s sometimes of doubtful use. The points that 
demand elucidation simply do not arise in the lecture- 
room under the skilful demonstrator’s manipulation. 
Why should not the photographic society have a 
demonstration, say of platinotype, by the man who 
admittedly knows nothing at all about the process? The 
members would surely also spend a more than usually 
profitable and amusing evening in observing the 
manipulation of a bromoil print by a confirmed duffer 
at the game. 
9o ә е 


If members of photographic societies (especially 
beginners) are to attend meetings in order to discover 
the difficulties of a given method, 

A SUGGESTION FOR and, having discovered, to resolve 
SOCIETY MEETINGS. them, this appears to be an idea 
worth the attention of our friends 

the hon. secretaries. From the expert the beginner 
learns with astonishment and some misgiving that there 
are no difficulties at all. The demonstration by a less 
skilled worker might be all difficulties. And the 
lecture-room might bid fair to become almost as popular 
as the local music-hall. And what an opening is here 
provided for discussion ! What an opportunity for wcil- 
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informed comment! The expert, under this scheme, 
would for the first time assume his proper position in 
the society’s economy. He would begin to be able to 
understand the state of mind of the beginner. And his 
Р advice, based on an expert knowledge of the 

lar and of the difficulties of the process, would 
enormously increase in value. The demonstration by 
one man of one method is often a sufficiently dull 
business. If the foregoing idea is carried out it should 
simply be an opportunity for discussion, a means 
of focussing the whole of the knowledge of all the 
members present upon a single problem. There will 
be twenty individual solutions of the one difficulty from 
the twenty members who have found it crop up in their 
work. And having contradicted and criticised each 
other to the limit, they will go home with a deep and 
exhaustive knowledge of AQUA aspect of the problem. 

е ® 


Congratulations are due to Messrs. Speaight, the well- 
known Bond Street firm of child photographers, upon 
their purchase of the business of Miss 

AN INTERESTING Alice Hughes, including the collection 
AMALGAMATION. of negatives of Royal and aristocratic 
personages which that lady has 

gathered together during the past twenty years. The 
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number of these, our representative learned in the course 
of an interview with Mr. F. W. Speaight the other 
morning, exceeds fifty thousand, and, added to their 
own negatives of ladies and children, which are a 
hundred thousand strong, the total collection weighs 
over seventeen tons, and would pave an area equal to 
that of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The idea of the amalga- 
mation arose out of a visit recently paid by Mr. Speaight 
to the Courts of Madrid and Berlin, when he was 
impressed by the number of English portraits which 
bore the imprint of one or other of the now amalgamated 
businesses. The career of the brothers Speaight is an 
inspiring one. It is only twenty-one years ago since 
they first walked down Bond Street, the elder brother 
taking the younger to be apprenticed to a celebrated 
photographer, and only fifteen years ago since they 
opened a photographic studio in Regent Street—exactly 
between the studios of two leading photographers. Yet 
within twenty months of their opening they had photo- 
graphed every Royal child in England, and their fine 
galleries in Bond Street are now a Mecca of professional 
photography. Our readers will doubtless remember the 
successful exhibition of portraits of Fair Children and 
their Mothers,’’ held by Messrs. Speaight some little 
time ago. 


— m — —— 
“THE A. P. AND P. N.“ EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JANUARY. 


EVERY MONTH aa brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
Gpproximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and | in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 


Stop used, Е/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F / II is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5 6 give half. From 9 о 11 a.m. or from | to 3 p.m., double these 
exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., increase them three or four times. 


Susject. Ordinary Plate. | Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. Er Жара ша Rapid 
Open seascapes and cloud studies ... 1/15 вес. | 1/25 вес. | 1/45 вес. 1/60 sed. 1/75 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes. Snow scenes 
with no heavy foreground ... ... Я 1/8 » 1/12 3» 1/25 53 1/30 5% 1/40 5% 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with m 
open river scenery,figure studies in thc open, 
light buildings, wet st street scenes, etc. . | 1/3 ,, 1/4 » 1/10 „, 1/12 ” 1/15 ,, 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 
ground. Well lighted street scenes 1/2 T 1/3 » 1/6 T 1/8 T 1/10 „ 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 
PICUUTO uu мысы. жэш эы. чик чай, ЖЫ 1 » 3/4 9» 1/8 » 1/4 9 1/5 > 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 
) much shut in by buildings ... ... ... 3 Seo8. 2 secs. | 1 55 8/4 » 1/2 э 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround. 
ings, big window, and white reflector ... ... 8 وو‎ 6 „э a secs. | 3 весв. 2 secs. 


As a further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 


They have been divided into groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates оп the market will be given om application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Rocket. 

33 Red Seal. 

N Super-Speed. 
BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC 

Co., Criterion. 
CADETT, Royal Standard. 
Special Ex.R. 

EASTMAN. Special Ultra Rapid. 
Epwakbs' Comet. 


ILFORD, Monarch. 


۴ Versatile, Most Rapid. 


enith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
Orthochrome S.S. 
LowixnE, 5 Sigma. 
i Violet Label. 
Marion, Supreme. 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
. Gladiator. 


PaGET, Swiftand Ex.Special. 
RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 
W ARWICK, Double Instan. 


WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 
АА Anti-screen, 
Press. 


WRATTEN Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


77 
CADETT, 


EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
Ortho. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteor. 
ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 


LuMrERE, Blue Label. 
Marion, Instantaneous, 
Iso. 
Felixi. 
Ortho B, 
PAGET, XXXXX. 
„ Special Rapid, 
RA] Ak, Special Rapid. 
VIDEX, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid, 
WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 
Rapid Plates. 
Barner, Film. 
Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 
"Professional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
өй Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. 
Matte-Ground. 


4 


39 
Mawson, 


ENsiGN, Film. 
Gem, Isochromatic. 
„ Medium. 
ILForD, Versatile Rapid. 


rtho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S. le. 
" Nu 


9,3 

Когак, N.C. Film. 
11 Premo Film Pack. 

Koporp, Plate. 
Lumiere, Ortho, А, В, and С. 

a Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 
Pacer, Ortho. Special Rap d 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed 


Medium Plates. 


AGFA, Chromo. 
„ Chromo-Isolar. 


BARNET, Medium. 
۴ Medium Ortho. 

CRISTOID, Film. 
ILFORD, Chromatic. 

mpress. 
Manion, Portrait. 

dscape. 

PAGET, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Асға, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium. 
П.ғокр, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Расет, XX. 

RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous, 


bel, 
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town or city, in 
connection with 
the above forth- 
coming event, is not a very formidable task indi- 
vidually, much less so collectively, as with an association 
or society of photographers. 

I have several friends who made a highlv interesting 
album of prints in connection with the Coronation of 
King Edward VII., of which they are now justly proud. 
I, however, wish to deal with the subject from a col- 
lective or photographic club point of view, giving such 
hints which I trust will be found useful to those who 
may be induced to make such record. 

The association to which I have the honour to belong 
has completed and presented to our town authorities 
three such records, each record consisting of more than 
a hundred platinum prints, namely, the Queen's 
Diamond Jubilee, the Coronation of Edward VII., also 
a record of all old buildings, streets, maps, etc., 
including everything bearing on the early history of our 
town. 

A work of this character, of course, entails some ex- 
pense, but even from a pecuniary standpoint our asso- 
ciation has greatly benefited. In the first place it has 
been the means of establishing the association as an 
institution of usefulness in the eyes of the general 
public, and has secured to us members of an influential 
character, who, whilst not active members, are good 
supporters, and who are always pleased to contribute a 
medal or financial assistance when necessary; further 
than that, it has given the members an object to work 
for, in which all can unite, and has been the means of 
banding us together on a more amicable and sociable 
footing. 


Preliminary Arrangements. 

In the first place, if any society is desirous of making 
a record, it will be necessary for the committee to pledge 
themselves to make such record, and, finally, to present 
such prints (say platinum) to the town or city authorities. 
Having done this, the secretary appointed should send 
out to every member, in leaflet form, a notice of their 
intention, coupled with an appeal to him or her to 
secure in his or her district or ward negatives of street 
and public building decorations, night illuminations, 
etc., and any further instructions. 

A few days prior to the day fixed for the Coronation, 
the secretary should write or wait personally on the town 
clerk or borough surveyor, or whoever may have іп 
his hands the organisation of the public ceremonies and 


A Photographic Record of the <> 
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= 5 T Sonay demonstrations, telling him the work your society intend 
aphoto- to carry out, and requesting him to kindly give you a 
graphic record of number of permit cards for distribution amongst the 
the various members. These cards generally state that the bez rer is 
ceremonies, authorised to obtain photographs, and is signed by 
demonstrations, the official. These permit cards will be found of 
etc., of one's own great service, for, be it remembered, on occasions of 


this character the streets and every point of vantage 
are thronged with people. It is a case of every man for 
himself, and should a member find himseif on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, it will be utterly impossible for 
him to make his way through the dense mass of people 
to where it is necessary to get to secure photographs of 
what is occurring. However, on presenting your permit 
to a policeman, he will clear a way for you to pass. 


The Pointe of Vantage. 

The public ceremonies and demonstrations generally 
take place in front of the town hall, facing some open 
space or square, around which is erected a barricade; 
around this barricade stands a cordon of police or mili- 
tary, or both; however, it is inside this barricade (far 
from the madding crowd) where your permit card allows 
you to take your stand unmolested with your camera. 

Immediately in front of the town hall, where the 
ceremonies are to take place, a grand stand for the 
créme de la créme is erected, also a platform to hold 
the Mayor, council, magistrates, etc., etc., and it will be 
found advisable to station one or two workers as near 
as possible (so as to include the whole of the stand and 
platform, with its occupants), with whole-plate or 10 
by 8 cameras, thus giving greater pictorial prominence 
to the Mayor and leading officials who take part in 
the various ceremonies. More distant views, taking in 
the whole of the open space, including school children, 
friendly societies, etc., etc., generally massed in front 
of the platform, can be obtained from upper windows, 
preferably second-floor windows and balconies, situated 
on the outside, overlooking the open square. Prior to 
the Coronation day, it will be necessary for the secre- 
tary to take a look round for any overlooking windows, 
carefully noting the position of the sun, so as not to 
have to work against the light. Having found which 
windows or balconies are suitable, approach the owner 
thereof, and tell him the work your society is engaged 
upon, and ask for privilege to use the same, exclusively 
if possible. After seeing to this, the member who is 
assigned to that window should go and take his 
camera beforehand and quietly rehearse. In taking a 
photograph, he will probably find he will have to dis- 
pense with his camera stand, and work with his camera 
proiecting out of the window; for this he will probably 
find a short flat board on which to rest and clamp his 
camera will be useful, also a few books or blocks of 
wood to raise or tilt his camera to the required angle; 
he will also be able to see whether any projecting sign 
or lamp-post, etc., obstructs his view. 
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To obtain photographs of the processions as they 
pass through the principal streets to the church, cathe- 
dral or town hall (a programme stating the time the 
various ceremonies will take place, also the principal 
streets through which the procession will pass, is gene- 
rally given in the local press a few days beforehand), 
it will be found necessary to post your members at 
various points of the route, in elevated positions, 
balconies, or windows beforehand, always remembering 
that no work can be done on the street level on account 
of the great crowds; in choosing these positions, again 
carefully note the position of the sun. The procession 
should be divided into so many parts, to each worker a 
part given to photograph. 

Photographs of decorated streets, public buildings, 
bonfire, etc., should be obtained as soon as decoration 
is completed, as early as possible in the morning, before 
many people are astir. For this work fast plates backed, 
orthochromatic and yellow screens are necessary in 
order to get better rendering of the reds and yellows 
used in the decorations. Flags and banners waving 
in the wind will, of course, require to be taken instan- 
taneously, regardless of colour rendering. 

Night illuminations of coloured electric lights will, of 


By the late Joun Mapoison, R. D. S., F.R.P.S. 


Awarded Second Prize in Class C оу Messrs. Illingworth's “ Enitone” 
Competition. 


The above is a good example of the still-life work of Mr. John Maddison, 
whose death, we regret to learn, took place recently. 
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necessity, require the use of well backed ortho. plates 
and screens. 
How to Deal with Results. 

In carrying out a work of this kind, it will be found 
that considerable overlapping takes place, every member 
having the option of taking any photograph he requires 
for his own personal use. This on no account should be 
discouraged, as eventually, when the committee meet to 
make their selection from the negatives suitable, it will 
be found this gives them a greater choice. 

The best set having been fixed upon, they should be 
entrusted to someone to carefully look over, spotting out 
and remedying any defects and generally improving the 
printing quality of the negatives. 

After this a number of the members accustomed to 
some permanent process of print making, say platinum, 
for the simple reason that it allows considerable working 
up afterwards with Indian ink if necessary, should 
meet at, say, the private studio of some member, in 
order to obtain prints, or the work could be entrusted to 
a professional printer. 

The prints when complete will require to be numbered 
consecutively, each number to correspond with a 
numbered list, giving name of street, etc., and such 
data as the view requires. 


Official Recognition. 

It now only remains for the secretary to wait upon 
or write the Mayor, stating that the members of his 
society have got together a number of prints, mounted, 
if preferred, and that they desire to present them to 
the town. 

This will most probably result in the Mayor inviting 
the council together, along with the secretary and 
committee, to lunch, after which the presentation is 
made, when the Mayor will no doubt, with other 
officials, make the request to be put down as a subscrib- 
ing member. All this would be followed by reports in the 
local press extolling the usefulness of the society, at 
once establishing it in the eyes of the general public 
aS an institution of usefulness to the town or city, 
leading afterwards to more members апа increased 
financial and public support to the annual exhibitions 
and other functions. 

Furthermore, any member who takes a part in a work 
of this kind feels that he has done something useful, 
something that will go down to posterity, a work which 
will increase in public estimation and value as time goes 
on. From a record point of view, each print will con- 
vey at a glance more than can be gathered from many 
pages of reading matter, and if the work is taken up 
generally throughout the various counties, it would be 
an easy matter to select a set of prints which would 
go to form a county record; also, from the united records, 
a national set could be chosen. 

Here, then, is a work in which all can unite, and 
worth the consideration of every member of every 
society. Already the first ceremony has taken place, 
namely, the Proclamation; some member or other of 
every society will have obtained a negative, if only a 
quarter-plate, which can be enlarged to half or whole 
plate; and I trust when the time comes round every 
society will be found ready to record its own ceremonies 
and demonstrations, thus making it possible afterwards, 
if necessary, to make a county or national record of 
something that may not take place again in many of 
our lives, a record that will enable future generations to 
study the events and ceremonies of a former day. 


J. W. S. 
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HE recent introduction of high-power spirit-vapour 

lamps for lantern projection and enlarging purposes 
has suggested the possibility of their use for portrait 
work. Comparatively, the 
light given by a spirit- 
vapour lamp, such as the 
"Luna," or the high- 
N pressure '' Meta,’’ is about 
= L5 three times as great as that 


given by the average incan-‏ چ 
descent gas mantle. Two‏ 
of these lamps, therefore,‏ 
used in conjunction with‏ 
plates of extreme speed and‏ 
a large -aperture lens‏ 
render it possible to reduce‏ 
exposures to a minimum.‏ 
Further than this, the‏ 
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EXPECTANCY. 


light given by 


one ог two 
spirit - vapour 
lamps pro- 


duces a softer 
result—one 
free from 
harsh con- 
trasts, and 
with better 
modelling than 
would be the 
case with 
flashlight. 

Many work- 
ers would elect to produce portraits at home, 
but are debarred by the smallness of their 
rooms, or by the awkward direction in which 
daylight illuminates the most desirable 
places. Given a certain amount of patience 
and observation, there is no reason why good 
portrait work should not be accomplished in 
any room, big or little, with the aid of 
artificial light. 

On many previous occasions we have 
referred to the utility of flashlight for indoor 
portraiture, and undoubtedly this form of 
artificial lighting has many advantages. 


Spirit-vapour lamps, however, if properly 
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ER baal A NOTE ON SPIRIT-VAPOUR LAMPS FOR 
ia HOME PORTRAITURE. 
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used, will give even better results than flashlight, and 
are, moreover, entirely under control for the purposes 
of observing the final effect, and adjusting the modelling 
before the picture is taken. In this respect, work with 
the vapour lamps approximates to daylight studio photo- 
graphy. It is here that flashlight portraiture fails, as 
it is not possible to estimate exactly what the final effect 
will be, and one has to depend on past experience in 
arranging the position of the flash to the best advantage. 

In the small room there need be no special preparation 
for securing the portrait. Тһе sitter can proceed with 
his or her usual occupation, and the photographer can 
with one or a couple of portable vapour lamps, placed 
in various positions, study the lighting, and then when 
ready for making the exposure pump the light up to 
its greatest power, and uncap the lens. 

The exposures for portraits with the spirit-vapour 
lamps are surprisingly short, provided quick plates are 
used and the lens is of large aperture. АП the examples 
accompanying this article were made with exposures 
varying from two to five seconds. The plates were 
Wellington Special Extra Speedy (backed). These were 
marked H. and D. 375, and proved to be of reallv 
remarkably high speed, and capable of receiving con- 
siderable forcing in development. An eight-inch 
Cooke portrait lens was used, the largest aperture of 
which is F/3.5. This aperture was not employed, but 
the lens was stopped down to F/4.5, to get greater 
depth of field. At full aperture it would be possible 
under the same circumstances to make slow shutter 
exposures—say one-third second. Two ‘‘ Luna” 
lamps were used іп the case of “ Expectancy,” “ The 
Home Office," and ‘‘ Communion of Thought." One 


TEA FOR Two. 
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light only and an exposure of five seconds for 
Gretchen,“ while in the case of Теа for 
Two," three lamps (two Luna" and one 
* Meta ") were employed, and an exposure of 
two seconds was sufficient. 

The lamps were placed as close as possible to 
the sitters, care being taken that the direct rays 
did not reach the lens. With such subjects as 
“© Gretchen,” where the light is to some extent 
in front of the camera, this shading of the lens 
will need special care. A small cone of card- 
board painted dead black inside, or, better still, 
covered with black velvet, answers the purpose. 
As the image will be focussed up on the 
ground glass it will be an easy matter to 
see that no corners of the picture are cut off. 
Pieces of white cardboard were placed behind 
each light. These not only helped reflect the 
light, but also acted as shields. It should be 
noted that the light must be at an angle of 
45 deg. to the position of the sitter, and used 
at full power. 

Focussing was performed in the ordinary way, 
and in the case of '' Expectancy " a white 
reflector helped the modelling of the face. 

The plates were developed in a tank with 
rodinal 1 in 60, and this method of development 
in dilute developer is recommended for all sub- 
jects of this character, for it must be remem- 
bered that while the shadows, especially the 
deepest shadows, are quite under-exposed, the 
high lights are in many cases fully exposed. 
The result of applying a full-strength developer 
in the ordinary way would be to rapidly bring 
up to full opacity these well-exposed high lights, 
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COMMUNION OF THOUGHT. 


January 3, 1911. 


GRETCHEN. 


and the detail in the half- 
tones and lighter shadows 
would not have made its 
appearance before all print- 
able gradation in the high 
lights had been lost. The 
slow development with a 
weak solution actually 
brings out the weaker por- 
tions before excess of 
opacity is reached by the 
lights. 

The employment of these 
portable lamps, in conjunc- 
tion with the use of the 
high-speed and fine-grain 
plates which are the out- 
come of modern research 
and manufacturing expe- 
rience, and of the wide- 
aperture lens, opens up a 
new field for the amateur 
portraitist at home, and, 
provided instructions are 
followed and care taken in 
handling them, there is no 
danger. F. J. M. 
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Mercury.—(1) Water 6 oz., 
mercuric chloride 2  drm., 
hydrochloric acid 5 minims. 
Bleach, wash, апа darken 


with water 4 oz., ammon. (.880) 40 minims. 

(2) Darkening the bleached slide with water 2} oz., soda 
carbonate 2 drm. gives a warm brown tint. 

(3) Darkening with ro per cent. soda-sulphite gives a warm 
black shade. 

(4) Darkening with water 2 0z., hypo 1 drm. gives a brown 
colour. 

(s) Darkening with lime-water gives a purple-black or 
purple-brown shade. 

(6) Darkening with soda sulphite ro gr. per oz., or am. 
sulphide 5 drops per oz., intensifies and gives brown colour. 

(7) If the slide is already of full density, bleaching in 
mercury, well washing, and drying. gives a good brown in 
the lantern. 

(8) Water 4 oz., potass. carb. } oz. 
£ives a red-brown colour. 

Sulphide Toning.—Bleaching solutions :— 

(1) Water 10 oz., potass. bichromate 25 gr., table salt 
so gr., alum 80 gr., nitric acid 60 min. 

(2 Water то oz., potass. ferricyanide тос gr., potass. 
bromide 150 gr. 

(3) Bromine water. 

(4) Water ro oz., potass. bichromate 2 drm., hydrochloric 
acid 1 drm.“ 

(5) Water 10 oz., potass. bichromate, 2 drm., potass. 
bromide 1 drm., nitric acid 1 drm. 

(6) Water то oz., potass. bichromate 2 drm., potass. iodide 
1 drm., nitric acid 1 drm. 

(7) Water 10 oz., potass iodide roo gr., iodine 40 gr. 


Sulphiding Bath.—(1) Water 2 oz., soda sulphide 30 gr. 
(2) Water 2 oz., am. sulphite 3 drm. 


Hypo Alum.—Water 20 oz., hypo 3 oz., alum % oz. 

Use hot water to make up this bath, which improves with 
keeping. As toning is a slow process, sometimes occupying 
some hours, it is convenient to place the slides in a grooved 
porcelain tank, where they may be left for any length of 
time if they are occasionally turned over. 

Ferricyanide Processes (for various colours). — The slide is 
in all cases bleached in water 2 oz., potass. ferricyanide 
50 gr., ammonia (.880) 50 min. It is then well washed 
and immersed in a 10 gr. per oz. solution of one of the 
following chlorides, and 25-30 min. of hydrochloric acid added 
per oz. of water. For instance, for a red colour, water 2 oz. 
copper chloride 20 gr., hydrochloric acid 50-60 min. For 
blue, use iron chloride; for yellow, vanadium; for green, 
cobalt; for olive green, nickel; for white, zinc; and so on. 


Copper. Mater 5 oz., potass. citrate 33 drm., copper 
sulphate 25 gr., potass. ferricyanide 22 gr. 

Make up in the order given, and do not add one ingredient 
until that previously added has been dissolved. The solution 
may be facilitated by powdering the solids. The bath gives 
a good range of colours, extending from warm black, 
chocolate, brown, to red chalk. This bath does not keep, 
therefore should be freshly mixed as required. 


Darkening with this 


By F. С. LAMBERT, М.А., F.R.P.S. 
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5" Y The Highways and Byways of Lantern Slide Making. 


VII. —lONINCG. 


Special to The Amateur Photographer ard Photographic News.” 


Platinum.—(1) Water 10 oz., platinum bichloride 1 gr., 
hydrochloric acid 10 min., or phosphoric acid 15 min. 

(2) Water 10 oz., nitric acid 3 drops, potass. chloro-platinite 
3 S. 

Colours— purple, black. 

Iodine.—Saturate methylated spirit with iodine. Bleach 
the plate, and then wash it thoroughly. The plate may be 
darkened by (a) ammonium sulphide 10 min., water 2 oz.; 
ог (0) sodium sulphide 20 gr., water 2 о2.; or (с) Schlippe's 
salt 20 gr., water 2 oz. The resulting colour is red-brown. 


Bichromate and Schlippe's Salt.—(a) Water 2 о2., potass. 
bichromate 60 gr., hydrochloric acid ro min. Bleach, wash, 
and transfer to (b) water 2 oz., Schlippe's salt зо gr. Red- 
brown tones. 


Gold.—(1) Water 3 oz., ammon. sulphocyanide 24 gr., gold 
chloride 1 gr., ammon. carbonate 13 gr. 

Has a slight intensifying action, and is a little more dense 
when dry than it appears when wet. 

(2) Water 10 oz., ammon. sulphocyanide 1 oz., hypo 75 gr., 
gold chloride 10 gr. 

Yields purple and blue tones. 

(3) Water 5 oz., hypo т 0z., ammon. sulphocyanide 100 gr., 
soda acetate roo gr., gold chloride 2 gr. 


Gold and Platinum.—(1) Water 2 oz., soda phosphate 
20 gr., gold chloride 2 gr., potass. chloro-platinite 2 gr. 

Gives warm black tones and slightly intensifies. 

(2 Water 2 oz., gold chloride 2 gr., hydrochloric acid 
5 drops, or phosphoric acid 10 drops, potass. chloro-platinite 
2 gr. 

Uranium.—Water 2 oz., acetic acid 1 
nitrate 5 gr., potass. ferricyanide 5 gr. 

This bath gives a range of tones from black, warm-black, 
chocolate, red-brown, brick-red. Washing in “hard” or 
alkaline water will remove the toning. To get rid of the 
yellow stain, the plate may be washed in a very dilute solu- 
tion of ammonia or soda carbonate, but this also removes 
the toning effect. It should be remembered that this bath 
intensifies as well as tones.” 


Red tone can be obtained by carrying toning as far as it 
will go and then removing the silver by the hypo and ferri- 
cyanide reducer. 


drm., uranium 


Green Tones.—Tonc ine slide to an orange colour, then 
pass into water 2 oz , chloride of iron (ferric-chloride) 5 gr. 

This colour may be slightly modified by bathing in water 
2 Oz., sulphuric acid 20 min. 


Molybdenum.—This agent deserves to be better known 
among slide makers. 

Water 2 oz., acetic acid 2 drm., potass. ferricyanide 4 gr., 
ammonium molvbdate 10 gr. 

Colours range through brown-black, brown, vandyke, 
sienna. They are somewhat similar to the uranium colours, 
but less foxy. 

Any staining may be removed by washing the slide in 
water IO 0z., acetic acid 2 drm. 


Vanadium.—Water 4 oz., potass. ferricyanide 12 
acetic acid 60 min., ammonium vanadate 20 gr. 
Gives yellowish-grey tones. 


gr., 
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The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 


previous recent issues of THE A. P AND P. N.:—(1) Frank 
H. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, 
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(5) С. Wille, (6) Н. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) Е. С. * VAC > A i i e m ) LH 
Boyes, (9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith JINS S эзе азе 


Willis, (12) Harold jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. 
Creighton Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) James 
M‘Kissack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22) C. David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, 


(25) Herbert Mills. 
XXVI.-HARRY WILD. 


R. WILD is essentially modern. His one fault is modern—ultra-versatility. He is a fine musician and а 
lover of music, and might be great in that art if it were not for photography. Не is an excellent photo- 
graphic technician, and might easily make a reputation as an investigator if it were not for his love of 
pictorialism. He has distinct pictorial individuality, with patience and good powers of execution, and 

might be a great pictorialist—nay ! let us put it the other way, and say he will be a great pictorialist, if he does 
not allow his development in this direction to be checked by his fondness for music, for stereoscopy, and for the 
varied fields of literature and art over which he loves to browse. The only question about Mr. Wild is—which 
of his activities is to become dominant? If he continues to apply himself to pictorial photography, all his other 
arts and crafts and knowledge will help him greatly, and he will grow to a full, confident expression of his own 
individual art-ward yearning. For he has it. 

Mr. Wild began photography in 1898. Before that, he had always been fond of pictures, and had sketched 
with some success, or, as he says, had spoiled a good deal of white paper with various marks and smudges.” 
The first photographic work that attracted him was stereoscopy, his first camera was stereoscopic, and he 
remained long enough under the spell of the relief-like prints to become a good technical worker before thinking 
of using the camera pictorially. 

When he once saw the picture possibilities, the stereoscope was laid aside. After some years of artistic effort 
he is a firm believer in the future of pictorial photography. On the control controversy he has the definite 
view that control is absolutely necessary in picture making. ‘‘ Perhaps only a very little alteration of the 
‘ straight version is needed, or it may be a lot, but some editing is wanted. 

The two lines on which Mr. Wild has specialised—his mountain torrents, and his street-scenes at night— 
seem incongruous to others, but to him their point of connection is clear. He says, I am very much attracted 
by the romantic and mysterious. It is the 
presence of this latter quality in great chunks 
that makes me keen on after-dark work. As 
to the romantic, it is most elusive, and not 
one photograph in a thousand possesses it. 
This is about the proportion of my own suc- 
cesses in this direction, but I keep trying, 
and think I am getting a little nearer the 
goal. In the pursuit of the romantic I have 
turned out some of my later landscapes. 
They do not pretend to be in the least topo- 
graphical. They aim only at conveying an 
impression or illustrating a quotation. I 
have no artistic conscience, and if the effect 
can be got by printing from several 
negatives, or upside down, or sideways— 
well, I do it."' 

Rapid orthochromatic plates, backed, 
with a light-filter whenever circumstances 
will permit, and bromide paper for prefer- 
ence—with a weakness toward ozobrome and 
bromoil—are his technical details." Atmo- 
spheric effects in towns, villages, and cities 
(especially London and Edinburgh) are his 
'" SLUMBBRS NOT, NOR SLEEPS.’ Ву Н. Wirp. favourite subjects. 
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PORTRAIT. - - - : 
By W. FOSTER BRIGHAM. 


Awarded а Prise in the Thornton- 
Pickard Cash Prize Competition. 
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* Where the rcck 
Is riven asunder, and the Evil One By Harry Wivp. 


Has bridged the gulf.“ : 
See article on p. 10. 
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CARCOSA, MOONLIGHT. By Haray W. Ip. 


See crlicle cn В. Jo. 
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WHITBY. By ARTHUR MARSHALL, A.R.I В.А. 
From the Exhibition of prints бу Mr. Arthur Marshall at the Scottish Salon, Glasgew. 
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ENLARGING BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT WITH 
A DAYLIGHT ENLABGER. 


DIFFUSER is a useful piece of ap- 

paratus for occasional use in con- 
junction with a daylight enlarging 
camera, as it enables enlargements to be 
satisfactorily made by any fairly powerful 
artificial light. 

When an inverted incandescent burner 
is available, the diffuser may take the fol. 
lowing form:—Procure two ground-glass 
tracing slates and hinge two of the short 
ends together with a pair of light brass 
hinges, so that the slates can be folded 
together flat, or opened to a right angle. 
The backs of the slates are not required, 
the glass being fixed in the frames with 
pins. 

A piece of fretwork wood about the 
same width as the slates must be fitted so 
that it forms a strut to keep the two 
frames open at an angle of go deg., and 
this piece of wood should support a sheet 
of white blotting-paper, to act as a reflec- 
tor. The enlarging camera is placed on 
a table or other support about 2 ft. below 
the inverted gas burner, and the diffuser 
is placed behind the negative as shown 
in fig. 1. The ground glass of the two 
slates must be at least 2 in. larger each 
way than the largest negative that is 
likely to be used, as there is no loss of 
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light when using a large diffuser with a 
small negative, such as there would be if 
an 8-in. condensing lens were employed 
with a quarter-plate negative. The іп. 
verted burner should be exactly above the 
centre of the horizontal slate, and the 
most suitable distance is about three times 
the diagonal of the negative which is to be 
enlarged. It is a good plan to allow a 
clear space of at least 1 in. between the 
negative and the slate which is im- 
mediately behind it, as it prevents tne 
granulations of the glass coming into the 
focus of the lens, and also helps to add 
to the equality of illumination. 

Where an ordinary upright incandescent 
gas light is to be used, or a spirit lamp 
with mantle, the diffuser is best made in 
a different form (fig. 2). Take a cigar 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
de sei iption by readers of “Тһе A. P. & P. N.“ are invited for this rage, 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


box measuring about 84 іп. by 44 in. by 
2 in. deep, which is a very ordinary size, 
and remove the bottom and lid. Cut four 
strips 3 in. wide off the discarded portions, 
and glue them round the inside of the 
frame so that they are 4 in. from one 
edge and 1 in. from the other. As soon as 
the glue is dry, fit two bits of ground 
glass, one on each side of the strips, and 
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fix them with small pins driven into the 
frame. 

To use this diffuser it is merely neces- 
sary to stand it on the table between the 
negative and the light, with the open end 
of the frame close up to the camera, 
which allows an inch of space between the 
negative and the nearest ground glass. It 
is important that the centre of the light 
should be opposite the centre of the nega- 
tive, and a suitable distance between the 
light and the diffuser is about five diago- 
nals of the negative. This diffuser may 
also be used with an inverted burner if a 
white reflector at an angle of 45 deg. is 
placed behind it; but it is not quite so 
satisfactory as the one first described. 
The best form the reflector can take is a 
silvered glass mirror with etched or 
ground surface. 

With an Е.К. lens of about 51 in. focus 
and full aperture, F/8, visual focussing 
can be comfortably accomplished with 
either of these methods. C. J. D. 


A HANDY GLASS TRIMMER. 


HE appliance illustrated herewith I 

designed for cutting down quarter- 
plates to 3} in. square, for use as lantern 
slide cover glasses. It consists of a piece 
of wood, 4 in. thick and 6 in. square, 
having a strip а, 3 in. width and 3-16ths in. 
thick, fastened to one side. А strip of 
sheet brass (gauge No. 16 or so), 4 in. 
wide by 54 in. length, should be filed up 
true and made perfectly flat ; this, with its 
lower end mounted on a slip of the same 
wood as a, forms a guide or straight-edge 
for the cutter. Before proceeding further 
the cutting tool must be examined, so that 
the correct positions for the round-headed 
screws û 6 may be ascertained. The 
cutter shown in the photograph cost gd. 
The steel wheel is mounted on a screw 
so that it can be renewed, but this, I think, 
is unnecessary, as the present wheel has 
made hundreds of cuts, and is still as 
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Articles should be 
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keen as when bought. A glass is placed 
hard up against the part a, and the cutter 
being held at the most convenient angle, 
a scratch is made, the end of the tool 
being against a. The distance from the 
edge of the glass to the point where the 
scratch starts determines the distance from 
a of the outer sides of the screws 5 b, 
which should be, say, 3 in. apart. About 
ł in. from the left side and the same down 
from a, should be inserted another screw 
B, all these screws being left with their 
heads 4 in. above the surface. A mark is 
now made 34 in. from one end of a plate 
which is placed in the position indicated 
by the line. Holes having been drilled at 
each end of the guide A, the latter is 
placed as shown, and its exact position is 
found by putting the wheel of the cutter 
on the 34 in. mark. Thus the right-hand 
edge of A will be distant from the neck of 
the screw B 31 in. less than the working 
clearance of the cutter—usually about 
I-1oth of an inch. Care must be taken to 
ensure that the edge of the guide is set at 
right angles to a line touching the screws 
b b. The trimmer may be attached to the 
bench by a screw at each corner. 

The modus operandi of the device is as 
follows A glass is slipped in under A 
from the right-hand side, and the scratch 
made, it is moved downwards to disengage 
it from B, and then out to the left. When 
a number are to be operated on it will 
be found quicker to do all the cutting 
at once, and the breaking afterwards, and 
to pile the uncut glasses at the right-hand 
side of the trimmer. A little careful thought 
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should enable one to so plan out the 
dimensions of this useful contrivance that 
it may be made to cut cover glasses from 
plates of any standard size, e.g., for half- 
plates the guide A would be about g in. 
long; for cutting whole-plates it would be 
advisable to have two guides with their 
working edges 3} in. apart; these altera- 
tions not affecting the use of the appli- 
ance for cutting quarter-plates. N. J 


A USEFUL POLISH. 


Articles which have been French- 
polished and have become dull may be 
revived by applying the following solution : 
Turpentine 2 parts, vinegar 2 parts, 
methylated spirt 2 parts, linseed oil 
ı part. Mix in the order given, thoroughly 
shaking the bottle as each ingredient is 
added. Apply the mixture with a piece 
of cotton wool and finish off with a soft 
rag. Use sparingly; a large quantity of 
the solution will only cause smears, which 
are difficult to get rid of. 1 
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ing," said the 
Man with the 
Black Briar, ‘‘ to 
glance through some 
older photographic 
book. I’ve just been 
looking through the 
1904 volume of Photo- 
grams." 

“ Yes," agreed the 
Man with the Drop 
Pipe; ‘‘ best way о! 


| T’s very entertain- 


ШІ 


tracing progress of photography, and, in fact, that of 


individual 

“Оһ, I don't mean that," said the Man with the 
Black Briar impatiently. '' I'm sick of hearing about 
progress and all that. What I meant was, it's about 
the most satisfactory way of finding out how one's own 
perception has grown—the contrasting of opinions on a 
picture in 1904 with the criticism now. I know some 
of these photographs I then hailed with delight now 
positively annoy me."' 

„Well, most of us pass through the Sunset stage, 
commented the Man with the Drop Pipe dogmaticallv; 

‘a period when we are capable of appreciating only 
dramatic after-glows and rutted roads. Don’t vou 
remember, Black Briar, when we used to blob Indian 
ink on the film sides of our negatives, and alwavs 
printed through the glass?“ 

Ves, produced sunsets and sheep as regularly as 
clockwork, over and above the photographic basis of 
mud and water-filled ruts. I suppose, went on the 
Man with the Black Briar, '' we did those pictures in 
feeble perpetuation of their published betters—prints 
surrounded with a halo of romance, set in a niche and 
worshipped—sanctified in that they achieved the dis- 
tinction of published immortality. Besides, they looked 
like paintings—my noblest photographic ideal.” 

These hybrid pictures are quite revolting to me 
now,” said the Man with the Drop Pipe, after turning 
over the pages in silence for some minutes; there is 
nothing to stir my admiration in the quondam charms 
of these Misty Sunrises, Evenings, Morning Mists, 
Cradles of the Deep, and Shortening Winter Days.” 

, And,” laughed the Man with the Black Briar, 

'even the touching pathos of slumbering angels on 
trestle beds and moonlight pictures of Derwentwater fail 
to raise a single joyous emotion. There were many 
things in them that used to fascinate me : the dramatic 
element, the apparent impossibility, the little tricks and 
fakes by which thev were produced—all combined to 
make them awe-inspiring pictures. They were, in mv 
mind, indistinguishable from many of the half-tone 
reproductions of Royal Academy paintings.”’ 

“ That, of course, did the trick, said the Man with 
the Drop Pipe. ‘‘ Now there are two photographs here 
—Emanuel's Gateway to Fairyland,’ and Blake's 
‘Wind and Sun.“ Don't you remember we could never 
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understand how they wormed their way to pedestals 
among the year’s work? 

“ They seemed quite ordinary photographs of every- 
day subjects, commented the Man with the Black 
Briar. '' The fairyland photograph no whit better than 
the commercial views of Bushev Park; and as for the 
Wind and Sun '—well | 

Well,“ laughed the Man with the Drop Pipe shame- 
ſacedly, І thought lovingly of my latest in road ruts 
and blobby sheep—I couldn't see any subject in the 
thing. Now I appreciate the result of skilled focussing 
and careful exposure—really the two most useful and 
exclusive controlling clements in photography. Just 
look at it!’’ he said, gazing lovingly at the reproduc- 
tion. ‘‘ Sunlit distance and breeze-brushed foreground 
are both given proper prominence by careful adjustment 
and exposure. Why, even on these grounds alone it 
should be studied, if vou want to realise the possibilities 
of straight photography.” 

Must be fine, if it inspires you like that,” said the 
Man with the Black Briar. << But, talking of straight 
photography, what could vou have finer than 
Emanuel's picture? Ruskin advises artists ‘to bring 
out the distinctive qualities of the material used,’ and I 
think you've got an effect there in a process absolutely 
suitable for expressing it.” 

I certainly agree with you,” said the other emphatic- 
ally. “ОҒ course, there are others—those courtyard 
scenes bv Percy Lewis, in particular; but I think my 
opinion has changed most over the other two. But 
don't you find some pictures liked then and loved now? 

‘* Yes," said the Man with the Black Briar. `I 
suppose they must have some dual personality—like 
Shakespeare, with his ghosts for the superficial, and 
philosophy for the cultured." 

“ Your analogy estimates us pretty highly,” laughed 
his friend; ‘‘ but I think that must be it. For instance, 
there's ‘ The Spring Idyll,’ bv Keighley, and Hinton's 
“ Niagara.’ "' 

Monumental! agreed Black Briar. ‘‘ They seem 
to please everyone at all times. In the ‘ Niagara’ it 
was the foam that used to please, now it's the spirit of 
place; and in the Idyll ’—well, I think my interest 
depended mainly on the sentimental side, you know; 
Orpheus piping his spring song to the listening peasant 
girl; but now the group takes its proper place.” 

My interest in the pair is merged in the higher joy 
of Nature's love-match—if I may continue in the same 
vein. We have it all there—bud and leaf in gentleness 
of spring, wooed by the welcome sun.” 

Why, you've beaten me," laughed Black Briar. 
But there's a passage in ' Modern Painters’ which 
sums the whole thing up: ‘ Let the reader be assured 
of this, that unless important changes are occurring in 
his opinions continually, all his life long, not one of 
those opinions can be, on any questionable subject, true. 
All true opinions are living, and show their life by being 
capable of nourishment; therefore of change.” 

THE MATCH-BOX. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT CONTENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Anti-Screen Plate. 


In a demonstration of the Wellington anti- 
screen plate, before the Cleveland Camera Club, 
Mr. Harry Wade recently stated thet, as the 
tame implies, it was totally unnecessary to use 
a yellow screen with these plates to obtain 
correct tonal rendering in photographs. A dye 
is incorporated in the emulsion uscd in coating 
the plate, which dispenses with the light-filter, 
but the rapidity of the plate is in no wise 
affected, the result being that very short exposures 
can be given and still obtain the colours cor- 
rectly rendered. Mr. Wade used a series of 
lantern slides to illustrate how, by using these 
Wellington anti-screen plates, clouds could be 
photographed, and at the same time sufficient 
detail secured in the landscape. 


The Handy-Man at Handsworth. 


Тһе handy man” is мору in evidence at 
the Handsworth Photographic Society, for I hear 
a most successful evening was recently spent in 
examining the home-made apparatus of several 
mem Mr. E. S. Taylor was perhaps the chief 
contributor, showing a home-made lantern slide 
reducing apparatus and several trade articles of 
general interest. Mr. Brown also had an 
interesting exhibit, which was a gauge for cutting 
down waste quarter-plates to make cover-glasses. 
The month of December has been a busy one with 
the Handsworth Society, and the members have 
also enjoyed the privilege of a splendid lecture 
by Mr. E. A. Biermann, who showed Alpine 
scenery in all its grandeur, taken by the aid of 
the telephoto lens, whilst the social character of 
the club was maintained by devoting the evening 
of the 15th inst. to that purpose. 


Picture Making. 

Summarising the elements of success in 
4“ picture-making," Mr. Walter Pearce, M. A. S., 
told the Leicester Photographic Society that a 
picture must possess motive point, unity, variety, 
completeness, balance, colour, and contrast. 
Mr. Pearce went further in saying that such a 
picture was a “beautiful” picture, which he 
defined as “full of good.” A beautiful 
picture, said he, was one in which nothing essen- 
fial was lacking, or in excess. Composition 
implied good taste; certain main principles ot 
composition were laid down, but a man who only 
went by those rules would never rise above 
mediocrity. He must bring his common sense to 
bear in matters of art, as in matters of business, 
and his pictures must also bear the impress of 
his own personality. 


The Rontgen Discovery. 

Exactly fifteen years ago this past month of 
December, Professor Rontgen, of Wurtzburg, 
startled the world by his scientific discovery 
of the X-rays, and during this short number 
of years scientific men all the world over have 
experimented, and broadened their knowledge 
so much that v wonderful developments and 
surgical results have been achieved. It was, 
therefore, fitting that Dr. S. W. Allworthy 
should honour the event by lecturing on the 
subject to the Central Camera Club in Belfast. 
After describing the principles which underlie the 
discovery, Dr. Allworthy said lenses or cameras 
were not required in X-ray work, the photo- 
graphic plate being simply protected in a light- 
tight envelope, and placed beneath the object to 
be radiographed. As the degree of transparency 
was in proportion to the specific gravity and 
thickness of the different bodies through which 
the rays passed, a good negative should show all 
the shadow gradations of these clearly and dis- 
tinctly. The lecturer exhibited some radiographs 
taken by himself to demonstrate the objects to 
be aimed at. Radium, he said, produced rays 
known as the gamma-rays, similar to the X-rays, 
but the quantity which could be obtained was not 
of much practica] value for photographic pur- 
poses. During the evening Dr. Allworthy 
showed the action of radium in a Crooke’s spin- 


* How to Colour Photographs and Lantern Slides is the title 
of a useful little handbook just issued by Messrs. George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd., Broadway House, Ludgate Hill, E.C., 


thoriscope, and explained the different sources of 
electric current used for the production of X-rays, 
tbe use of spark coils with various forms ot 
apparatus for rapidly interrupting the current, 
focus vacuum tubes, and the fluoresceni-screen. 


Photographing Wild Birds. 

. Mr. Richard Kearton gave some very interest- 
ing experiences at Richmond recently of his work 
in photographing '' Wild Birds and Wild Beasts 
at Home." He said he found it difficult to 
photograph rats near his Surrey home, but 
managed, by putting down food for a fortnight, 
to induce the rodents to come out in the early 
evening. It did not do to dogmatise about 
natural history. He had once been told that the 
reason why worms came to the surface when a 
pronged fork was driven in the earth slantwise 
was because they thought a mole was burrowing 
beneath them. He thought it quite reasonable, 
till in explaining the theory to a friend in a 
certain island, and putting it successfully to the 
test with the fork, he was told that it was all 
right, but for the fact that a mole had never 
been known to exist in those parts. A useful 
hint was given by the lecturer regarding snakes, 
he pointing out that a grass snake with a yellow 
band at the back of the head was quite harmless, 
but they should beware of the snake with a "V" 
on (һе head—that stood for viper.“ He had 
been assured once that if one caught hold of an 
adder by the tail and flisked it hard, like a whip 
the head would fly off. He tried it once, with the 
result that he was nearly bitten. A photograph 
of a curlew was secured at a distance of only 
nine feet away, from the shelter of a pit. In the 
case of the peewit the mother bird showed a fine 
sense of economy in regard to the space in the 
nest, the four large eggs being laid with the 
thick ends outward, and if anybody disturbed 
them they were invariably rearranged. As a 
general rule, said the lecturer, the female bird 
of all species showed more pluck in the matter of 
being photographed than the male, but he had 
заа across an exception in the case of а chaf- 
nch. 


Large Prizes at Cheltenham. 

The value of the prizes offered by the Chelten- 
ham Amateur Photograohic Society, if correctly 
reported, make one wish for membership in that 
excellent society. Prizes to the value of £25 were 
awarded to the members, as follows:—For two 
prints on any paper smaller than quarter-plate: 
1, Miss Raimondi; 2, Miss Stevenson. For two 
quarter-plate prints: 1, Col. Carpendale; 2, Mr. 
Salsbury; 3, Miss Steevens. And two 5 by 4. 
half-plate, or whole-plate direct prints: 1, Mr. 
Newman; 2, Mr. Keveren; 3. Mr. J. Davies. A 
special prize for the best enlargement went to 
Miss Steevens. 


Flower Photography by Flashlight. 


Flower Faorograpiy by Flashlight” was the 
subject of an intensely interesting lecture at 
Southend by Mr. E. Seymour, who showed how 
he photographed flowers by means of magnesium 
ribbon, which he enclosed in a box with a glass 
front, thus avoiding the smoke and fumes which 
are an unpleasant feature of this illuminant. 
Amongst the photographs on display one noticed 
the flower of the potato and one or two other 
ordinary every-day vegetables which by most 
photographers are usually overlooked. 


Six Weeks in Brittany. 

To her undoubted qualifications as a secretary, 
Miss Penrice added the róle of a lecturer at the 
Bournemouth Camera Club with conspicuous 
success. The subject, Six Weeks in Brittany,“ 
was most entertaining, and the hints valuable. 
When in Rome, do as the Romans do, is at once 
safe and wise advice. It was, of course, neces- 
sary to rough it to some extent, and an examina 
tion as a linguist before starting was certainly 
advantageous. The ideal party should number 
two (in this case it was two ladies, but Ariel" 
prefers a selection not so one-sided). Occasion- 
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ally the travellers’ temper may be tested by the 
slow and old-fashioned manner of local travel- 
ling, in the one case by diligence, and in another 
in the want of accommodation in the trains run- 
ning through the heart of the country. It is no 
uncommon thing to see passengers standing on 
the footboards, the roofs, and the engine. The 
women appeared everywhere invariably indus- 
trious, never idle. There seemed to no local 
lighting-up time for cyclists, and no one (if there 
had been any) to see it carried out. 


Celebration Dinner at Rotherham. 

There was great regret that Mr. J. Leadbeater, 
the father and founder of the Rotherham Photo- 
graphic Society, was, through illness, unable to 
attend the dinner held to celebrate the twenty-one 
years' existence of the society. Only those in 
close touch with this society will be able to 
realise the great services r. Leadbeater has 
rendered in many respects, particularly in foster- 
ing tbe exhibition spirit, which he encouraged 
both by example and precept. In no small share 
is the continued success of one of the most 
popular exhibitions in Yorkshire due to Mr. Lead- 
beater, and I join issue with those present at the 
dinner in expressing a hope for his speedy con- 
valescence. Otherwise the event was a splendid 
success, toast following toast, interspersed with 
items from an excellent musical programme. 


Bromoll at Mid-Lothian. 

Bromoil was demonstrated by Mr. R. B. Pen- 
man, one of the Midlothian members, at a meet- 
ing of that society recently. The entire process, 
from the bleaching of the bromide print to the 
final pigmenting, was ably demonstrated, and the 
resulting print showed exactly what the process 
will do if dealt with on pictorial lines by a 
capable worker. 


The Dukinfield Enlarger. 

The Dukinfield Photographic Society are bent 
on succeeding with the provision of enlarging 
apparatus for club use, and at the December 
monthly meeting a sunoer was served, through 
the generosity of Mr. J. W. Jackson, this being 
the second effort towards the special fund for the 
purchase of the proposed new enlarger. 


Photographic Wednesdays. 

Committees arranging their next summer excur- 
sions should take a leaf out of the book of the 
Sunderland Photographic Society, and select the 
day that is ‘‘ photographic’ in their district. 
At all events, that is the logical deduction, for 
I have a report from that society that Mr. J. 
Deans lectured on Photographic Wednesdays,” 
and gave a very interesting account of a series 
of the society excursions of last summer, which, 
bv the way, the members assisted the lecturer to 
illustrate. 


Worcester Camera Club. 

Composition was a much deeper thing than 
placing two L-shaped pieces of cardboard over a 
Print, and then trimming away what was not 
required." With this introduction, Mr. H. J. 
Damsell gave an excellent lecture to the Wor- 
cester Camera Club at their last mecting. It 
should, he said, begin at the very commence- 
ment, and the final shape of the picture should 
be decided by the lines (straight or curved) with 
which it was made up. Horizontal lines gave a 
feeling of repose, and upright ones of stability. 
Some portion of a picture must be of greater 
interest than the rest, either in subject or light 
and shade. This was the zesthetic focus. This 
part should be ncither in the middle nor at the 
edge, and it was a mistake to have two parts 
equally claiming attention. A succession of tones 
should run from deepest dark to highest light. 
Extremes of light and dark with no middle tones 
were jumpy and seldom pleasing. Balance 
should be preserved, and Raphael's “ Madonna ” 
was instanced as an example of symmetrical 
arrangement which was at the same time full of 
interest. 


It contains instructions for colouring photographs 
and slides by aniline dyes, water and oil colours, crystoleum and 
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FLOWER STUDIES IN HOUSEHOLD 
@ WHITENING. 4 


By W. W. M. M. Special to “Тһе A. P. and Р.М.” 


HOSE who are desirous of obtaining very 
striking and decorative results with the 
gum bichromate process will be amply 
rewarded, after a little patience, by 
making flower studies on a very dark or 
black paper. 

The process from first to last will cost 
but a few pence, and if the following data 
be carefully carried out a very good result 
will reward the operator at the first 
attempt. 

The idea is to get on the dark back- 
ground a photograph in slight relief of the 
bloom, leaves and stems of the selected 

flower study. The paper support may be of any dark colour 
which appeals to the worker, but whatever paper be used 
it must be well coated with a thin layer of gelatine to make 
the surface suitable for the gum and pigment, asotherwise the 
pigment would sink into the pores of the paper, and the 
whole remain like a sickly white plaster. 

The gelatine should be heated in the usual way, and the 
paper brushed well over from top to bottom, and then from 
left to right. When set, the process should be repeated, and 
the paper will be ready for sensitising when dry. 

Having selected a negative that will print satisfactorily 
as a white positive, the next thing to do is to make a bromide 
print from it in the ordinary manner, and when finished 
these will be used as our means to an end." 

Common household whitening is the best ‘‘ pigment ” for 
our purpose, as it dries hard and quickly when finished, and 
looks very clear; the whiteness may be  brightened by just 
a little ordinary washing blue. 

Take a piece of the whitening, weighing 120 grains, and 
put it on a plate or dish, and on to this put four grains of 
household washing blue. 

Rub these down to as fine a powder as possible, and in- 
timately mix the whitening and the blue until all trace of 
the latter colour is lost. Now, in the ordinary way mix 
gum arabic solution and bichromate of potash together, but 
do not make this coating mixture too thin, as you want as 
much whitening as possible. When the whole is well mixed 
coat the paper as usual, and if the white does not show 
fairly clearly it is a sure sign too much liquid has been added 
to the powder, so add more whitening, and when the paper 
is well and evenly covered put away to dry in the usual way. 

Now this process provides one of the very few anomalies 
to the rules of photography, viz., if you print from a nega- 
tive on to a sensitised base, the general result is a positive; 
in the present instance this is not so. Hold your negative 
up to the light for a moment, and think. The white flowers 
in your negative are dark, and thus, if you print with it on 
to a basis of which the sensitised coating is to be white, the 
light will not act through the negative, and thus your re- 
sulting print would be just the reverse, as no light has 
affected the gum bichromate solution. The leaves which are 
light in your negative are in order, and thus the reason for 
the bromide print is apparent. 

Every gum worker has his or her own favourite way for 
registering for double printing, and thus I need not force 
my method on you. 

Print far longer than you would for ordinary gum work 
from the negative, thoroughly over-expose, in fact. Thus so 
far the transparent parts of your negative have let the light 
in, and your dark leaves and stems, etc., have been acting 
on your whitening; but the flowers themselves have had 
practically no exposure, as the light has not gone through 
the negative. 

Now, carefully adjust on to your pigmented paper the 
bromide positive, only it must be in contact through the 
reverse side, to make the image coincide with the negative 
one, and print again in a strong light, not sunlight, and as 
this time the light has to go through the paper instead of 
the glass negative, the exposure to light must be consider- 
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ably longer. When the printing has proceeded far enough, 
which you can gauge by an actinometer, you are ready to 
develop your picture in the usual way. If your first result 
be a failure, try again, after finding out the cause of your 
non-success. 

Here, reader, ends the photographic part of the working, 
but if you desire to go a step further, very striking results 
may be obtained in the following way: When the print is 
bone dry, go carefully over the white parts only with a solu- 
tion of clear gum, and then sprinkle through an old pepper 
pot some more powdered whitening, which will adhere to 
the gum, and what falls on your paper can be blown away. 
This brings the white lines into much stronger relief, but 
unless the gum is colourless the purity of the white is lost 
to a small extent. 


The January Number of the Tramp has many articles of interest 
and utility to the traveller both at home and abroad, including 
* Switzerland for Winter Sports," Venice," etc. There are also 
some notes of a stay among the Caucasus mountains, by Algernon 
Blackwood, illustrated with photographs taken by the author. 


* The Graphic" for December 24th contains a four-page 
supplement of winning pictures from the recent photographic 
competition held by our contemporary. ‘The reproductions in- 
clude two of Dr. E. G. Boon's charming studies. 


Aberdeen Photographic Association will hold their annual ex- 
hibition in the Aberdeen Art Gallery from February 11-18. There 
are four classes, in each of which silver and bronze medals are 
offered. Entries close January 2o. Full particulars can be 
obtained from Mr. John A. Brodie, 48a, Union Street, Aberdeen. 


R. P. S. Fellowship.— Eight applications for fellowship were 
considered by the Council of the R. P. S. at their last meeting, 
and the following candidates were elected :—W. F. Brooks, F. 
Н. Langdon-Davies, Juan Mencarini, C. E. K. Mees, and F. P. 
Moffat. 


A prize of £10, offered in a recent photographic competition 
organised by our contemporary, The Throne and Country, has 
been awarded to Mrs. G. A. Barton, of Birmingham, for her 
picture, “ The Soul of the Rose," which was exhibited at the 
last exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, and was 
reproduced in THE A. P. AND P. N. for August 30, 1910. 


The City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society com- 
тепсе the second half of their 1010-11 session on Monday, 
January oth, at 7.30 p.m., with a demonstration on “ Oil," by 
C. H. Hewitt, F.R.P.S. Anyone interested is invited to be pre- 
sent. Among other items in the syllabus are demonstrations on 
“Bromide, Controlling the Negative, Platinotype, 
“ Bromoilj' and ‘‘Carbon.” The arrangements for the 1911 
exhibition, to be held March 13th- 16th, are well in hand, and 
entry forms will shortly be ready. A special feature will be an 
open class for pictures which have not previously been exhibited. 
The hon. sec., Mr. Frank W. Gardner, 135, Vaughan Road, 
Harrow, will be pleased to send full particulars of membership 
and of the exhibition on receipt of a card. 


* Nyte-Lyte" Trimming and Mounting Competition.— The 
results of the Nyte-Lyte” trimming and mounting competi- 
tion, organised by Messrs. Marion and Co., are as follows :— 
1st prize (Z5 55.), R. Dixey; 2nd (£2 2s.), Miss Wray (with 
an extra prize of Хт 15. for the negatives having been made 
on Marion's plates purchased and exposed during November); 
3rd (Z1 1s.), A. J. Blane; 4th (ros. 6d.), A. H. MacLucas ; sth 
to 14th inclusive (5s.), К. A. Lonsdale; Geo. Н. C. MacManus; 
Mrs. Davidson Jones; H. Warner; Miss Harrington; Miss 
Müller; J. E. Buxton ; Alex. S. Lawrie; H. Light; E. Staniland 
Pugh. Readers should note Messrs. Marion's announcement of 
a new competition, in which a prize of half-a-guinea is offered 
each week during January for а “ Nyte-Lyte " postcard. Full 
particulars will be found in our advertisement pages this week. 
The competition is a very simple and easy one, and the oppor- 
tunity it offers should not be missed. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 


ADVICE, 


Ful] name and address must be 


sent in every case (not for publication) All queries and 
prints for criticism must 
Тик AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AMD PHOTOGRAPHIC News, «2, Long Acre, 


be addressed to The Editor, 
ndon, W.C., and marked 


Query or “ Criticism on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
— ن‎ ЦИЦИ ИЧИРИШ НРА 


Slow Plates, etc. 
Is it advisable to use slow plates, (1) in 
sunny climates, (2) when using telephoto 
attachment? (3) Are slow plates preferable 
when longer exposure can be given, ог when 
the object is strongly lighted? (4) Is tele- 
photo attachment advisable for ardent all- 
round photographers? (s) Can you recom- 
mend a book explaining different speeds of 

plates, and when to use them? 
P. N. (Enfeld). 

A moderately slow plate is better than 
an extremely rapid plate for a beginner, 
because the former gives the greater lati- 
tude of exposure, is less likely to fog, and 
is easier to develop. Telephoto negatives 
are often somewhat flat in contrast, so a 
slow plate is more likely to give a bright 
result. A telephoto attachment is useful 
at times for distant landscape and for 
special subjects. The use of a telephoto 
lens for photographing flowers in a garden 
was dealt with in THE A. P. AND P. N. 
for September 20. Your questions are of 
such a general character that one can 
only reply in a very general kind of way. 
In a word, a plate of moderate speed, say 


150 H. and D., is the most useful for all- . 


round work. 


Lene for Small Work. 
I want to photograph small models of boats, 
locomotives, etc., so as to give them the 
appearance of being of full-size, i.e., as they 
would appear to s human being on the same 
amall scale as the models, etc. What kind 
of lens would be suitable for balf-plate or 

for 6 by 4 camera? 
H. D. L. (Hyde Park). 

You should have given us some rough 
idea of the actual sizes of the models. A 
model boat, for example, may be but a 
few inches or several feet long. But as- 
suming the models not to exceed, let us 
say, 3 ft. long, it will be best to photo- 
graph them at a distance not nearer than 
three times their length, so as to avoid 
marked foreshortening. Get a good clean, 
bright, fully but not over exposed nor 
over-developed negative, and then en- 
large. The focal length of the lens should 
be about equal to the diagonal of the 
plate, or say 7 to 8 in. for a half-plate, 
or 6 to 7 in. for a 5 by 4 plate. By way 
of example, suppose a model boat 3 ft. 
long photographed with an 8 in. lens at 
three yards distance, the image would be 
about 1-12th natural size, i. e., say 3 in. 
jong. This should enlarge up to 12 in. 
long without any perceptible falling off, 
and probably this would be large enough 
for your purpose. If the object was seen 


broadside, and so not presenting any 
great depth of subject, you might go 
nearer, say 6 ft., and get a larger image. 
The use of a short-focus lens at close 
quarters would be likely to result in dis- 
proportion, due to exaggerated perspec- 
tive or foreshortening. 


Enlarger. 
Will you please give directions for making 
enlarger for зі by 24 negative to half-plate, 
with lens of s in. focus? 
A. C. C. (Stanley). 
This question for other sizes has been 
several times answered recently on this 
page. As 34 by 24 is not the same pro- 
portion as half-plate, 64 by 44, it is not 
possible to make the two sizes fit exactly. 
But, roughly, you may reckon by en- 
larging two diameters, viz., 34 by 24 to 7 
by 5, you will get near enough to 6j by 
43. This means that the distance from 
the lens to enlargement will be 15 in., 
while the lens to negative distance will 
be 74 in. You can construct the appara- 
tus out of thin wood or stout mill-board, 
blackened inside. One end takes the 
negative, and the other end the paper. A 
card cap is made to fit over the negative 
end, which enables you to make the ex- 
posure. The paper is put into and taken 
out of the holder while the apparatus is in 
the dark-room. Any illustrated catalogue 
of enlarging apparatus will give you ideas 
as to shape. The inside is best lined 
with black cloth or velvet. 


Sepia Print Process. 
Recently you published a formula for coat- 
ing ferro-prussiate paper. Can you oblige 
by quoting a similar formula to give sepia 
prints? I. C. (Glasgow). 
Possibly you are thinking of the Kalli- 
type process, which may be worked thus: 
In 4 oz. of hot distilled water dissolve 
75 gr. of ferric oxalate, and add a few 
tiny crystals of oxalic acid to get a clear 
solution. In 4 oz. distilled water dis- 
solve 30 gr. of silver nitrate, and add the 
silver solution slowly, with frequent shak- 
ings, to the iron solution. Filter, and 
then coat the paper with a tuft of cotton- 
wool tied to a glass rod. Develop the 
prints in water ro oz., Rochelle salt 4 oz., 
potass. bichromate 2 to 3 gr. (not more). 
An alternative process is as follows :—In 
4 oz. distilled water dissolve so gr. of 
silver nitrate. Then add, drop by drop 
—stirring the mixture with a glass rod— 
liquid ammonia until the curdy precipi- 
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tate formed is nearly, but not quile, 
redissolved. In another 4 oz. of dis. 
tilled water dissolve 40 gr. of ammonio- 
citrate of iron. Add this second solution 
to the first, and filter. Print fully, and 
fix in hypo 20 gr., water 2 oz. 
Shutter. 

: I have a shutter with time bulb, 1-100th sec., 


etc. It has a way of stopping open. What 
are the cause and cure? 


C. H. M. D. (Macclesfield). 


It is quite impossible to say the cause 
without examining the shutter, but it is 
quite likely to be due to some accumula- 
tion of dirt, e.g., a mixture of dust and 
grease. Your best plan is to submit the 
shutter for examination to a practical 
shutter repairer. 


Magnesium Exposure for Copying. 
Can you suggest the probable quantity of 
Magnesium ribbon for copying black and 
white original with F/16 and Imperial S. S. 
ortho. plate, etc.? A. W. B. (Hyde). 

We recently copied a somewhat similar 
small object with backed ortho. plate and 

F/16 by burning half an inch of ribbon 

on each side of the lens (i.e., total of one 

inch). The lens was 8 in. away from the 
original, and the ribbon was burnt 8 in. 
away from the lens. If you double these 
distances, i.e., 16 in. to right and left 
of lens, which is 16 in. from the original, 
you must use four times as much ribbon. 

If you treble these distances, i.e., to 24 in., 

you must use nine times the quantity of 

ribbon, and so on. 


Developer for Plates and Paper. 


Having heard of a developer that can be 
used for plates and also gaslight paper, I 
should be glad to have the formula. 

A. E. M. (Guernsey). 


There are many developers which may 
thus be used. The best plan is to use a 
two-solution developer, so that the pro- 
portions can be varied. The following 
would probably suit you: (A) Soda sul- 
phite 4 oz., soda carbonate 4 oz. Dis- 
solve these in 10 oz. of boiled water that 
has been allowed to cool down again. Add 
metol 20 gr., hydroquinone 4o gr., and 
potass. bromide 5 gr. For plates use 1 oz. 
of this with 1 oz. of water. (B) Take 2 oz. 
of soda carbonate and 1 oz. of soda sul- 
phite, and add boiled and cooled water 
to make a total of 10 oz. For gaslight 
papers take 1 oz. of (A) and 1 oz. of (B). 


Copying Faded Print. 
I have a faded photograph of a deceased 
friend that I wish to copy without risk of 
spoiling it. E. N. (Carlisle). 
Fix up the picture flat against a north- 
facing wall outdoors on a day when there 
is no bright sunshine, i.e., when it is 
cloudy or rather dull, and copy the pic- 
ture by photographing it with an ordinary 
slow plate. This is a case where an ordinary 
plate will probably give a better result 
than an ortho. plate, as the faded 
yellowish image, though faintly visible 
to the eye, yields a much more marked 
contrast effect on the plate. You, of 
course, understand that if the original 
is framed the glass must be removed when 
copying it. As a rough guide to exposure, 
let us suppose you are working between 
Ir a.m. and 1 p.m. in January, dull or 
cloudy weather, with a slow ordinary 
plate of, say, 75 to 100 H. and D. You 
might try one or two seconds’ exposure 
with F/1r. But this, of course, is only a 
suggestion. You must make one or two 
trial exposures, and see which gives the 
best result. Something depends upon the 
colour of the original picture. 
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Politics in Lilliput 

It will not be long before 
it 1s announced that dry 
plates are alive after all, 
and, even, are the homes of 
VIgOrous sot ial communities 
Dr. W. Scheffer, at the 
" Royal" the other night, 
told us that the little grains of bromide of silver are just like you 
and me, and that the effect of exposure and development is to 
introduce the problems of poverty and wealth, which—the former 
—agitates me, while the latter agitates you. Some grains have 
received more of this world’s goods, others less. And there are 
Chancellors of the Exchequer in the shape of reducers. There is 
ammonium persulphate, which reduces the size of every grain, 
but is careful not to demand so great a levy of silver from the 
poorer as from the better-to-do ; whereas Farmer’s reducer is less 
discriminating, and, while the wealthy grain may not feel the 
tax at all, such an exaction may be made from the poor one that 
it has to go into bankruptcy—so! Dr. Scheffer eloquently wiped 
the symbol of the little grain off the blackboard with the duster. 
Therefore, vote for persulphate and fair taxation. None of 
Farmer’s iniquitous death duties. Certainly not, as Mr. Pick- 
wick said when the crowd shouted, “ No Fizkin." 


Slides or Patter ? 


Should the main interest in a lantern lecture be focussed on 
the slides or on the talk? For my part, I would rather see poor 
slides and hear good patter than have superb slides with 
commonplace description. When Professor Anderson lectured 
the other evening at the Camcra Club his pictures, the fruit of a 
film-pack taken on a jolting journey through the Balkans, 
boasted few pretensions to excellence, certain mountain lakes 
being introduced into Bulgarian geography through scratches on 
the negatives, and so on. But the whole thing was strung 
together with such vivid, well-informed, and interesting talk— 
talk that the pictures were there to illustrate, mind you—that it 
was half-past ten long before we guessed it. If, now, we had 
seen a procession of faultily faultless pictures marching across 
the screen, and had listened to the sort of description which 
might have come from the guide who takes you round the Par- 
liament House at Brussels, we should probably have been 
thanking goodness that it was dark, so that we could yawn in 
private. 


Lost in Lancashire. 

By the way, has anyone come across a trace of a movement 
which was inaugurated in photographic circles in Liverpool 
seven or eight years ago? It aimed at encouraging lectures 
having a certain amount of literary style, with pictorial skill 
only in the second place. I have a recollection of hearing Mr. 
Rimbault Dibdin, when he was president of the Liverpool 
Amateur Photographic Association, give us a startling novelty 
in the shape of a lecture illustrated by photography instead of 
the usual thing, photography illustrated by a lecture. It was 
vertainly refreshing to hear a polished oration, while the pic- 
tures, chosen afterwards and not beforehand, to illustrate its 
points ranged in delightful inconsequence from English meadows 
to Chinese pigtails, and from Westmoreland rivulets to a Wal- 
worth Road butcher. The Magic Carpet never had such a 
hustling time before, but perhaps the idea was too fragile for 
these days of hurry and Christmas tours on the Continent. 


Penny Wisdom. 

There is a stupid joke which associates Scotsmen with parsi- 
mony. It is not a Scotsman, however, but a neighbour of his on 
the other side of the Irish Sea, who has been crying shame on his 
fellow-countrymen for their leanness of soul in the matter of 
hyposulphite ot soda. This commodity is retailed at twopence a 
pound, so that on grcunds of economy there is little need for a 
nicely calculated less and more in making up the fixing bath. 
Yet photograpbers—of Erin particularly, according to this Belfast 
writer—are in the habit of ladling it out as if it were a delicacy. 
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That is human nature all over. We 
which are three 
make up for our extravagance by practising a farthing economy 
with plates and papers. "Probab when hypo costs ten times 
as much as it does now, a former photographic generation no 
more dream: of weighing and measuring it than we dream of 
exercising a petty care over our landlady's gas. 


A Shift of Taxation. 


It might not be a bad idea for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to remove the tax on whisky and put it on hypo. Of course, in 
such a case, photographers might be expected to kick up a 
shindy, and the very darkness of the dark-room would be riven 
with their wrcngs. But, for appearance's sake, and to make 
their grievances substantial, they would be constrained to use a 
stronger fixing bath as well as stronger language, and therefore 
something less foggy and unreal would make its appearance as 
a picture. On the other hand, untaxed whisky would probably 
have no charm for a number of people who have felt a great 
affection for the dearer article, and for this reason our prints 
might come in for a steadier meed of appreciation from this small 
portion of the public. They would not be so apt to accuse us of 
getting double images. 


Post Office Philanthropy. 

It remains to be seen what effect, if any, the new Post Office 
benefactions which a grateful public will shortly enjoy may have 
upon the patronage of fine art in the form of picture postcards. 
Now that a kindly Government is about to give us the cardboard 
gratis for nothing," and only charge us the face value of the 
stamp it bears, we may expect the local postcard business to 
suffer to some extent—a suffering which, no doubt, Sir Benjamin 
Stone will be able to witness with equanimity. The Post Office, 
having taken to giving things away, might go a step further and 
furnish postcards specially prepared for the amateur photo- 
grapher. We would be content to have them only for P.O.P. as 
a start. If this were done for us, a great number of amateurs 
would probably be willing to return the favour by occasionally 
patronising the Post Office for the purchase of stamps. 


Eternal Youth. 
No one is old in a portrait. he Graphic. 


A string of pearl, and, lo, a girl, 
Though fifty, is approaching ; 
A lace fichu will wonders do 
When Time's lean hand is poaching ; 
A shelt'ring fan, held deftly, can 
Beat back the vears encroaching. 


camera outfits 


go in for 
times too expensive for us, and then we try to 


Such arts succeed the best indeed 
When, ’yond the studio's portal, 
Youth-seeking dames are found in frames; 
And ye who give it thought’ll 
To Bond Street hie, the fates defy, 
And, pictured, be immortal. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


44th 

Lesson. 

HE commencement of 
a new year is often 
associated with good 
resolutions. The 
road to a certain 
place is said to be 
paved with such, but 
this presumably is 
because they have 
been asphyxiated 


before coming to 
fruition. Most good 
resolutions that 
come to nought 
do so because they are too am- 
bitious. Some people decide to keep 
an account of expenditure, down 
to such  trivialities as bus,fares 
and  halfpenny papers, forgetting 


that life is too short for most people 
to do this sort of thing. So such resolu- 
tions as that one will print all one's 
negatives week by week as soon as they 
are dry are resolutions sure to be 
broken. We are not going to suggest 
making such. But there are a few 
things which it is well to do at the end 
of the year with a view to clearing up 
and having things straight for a fresh 
start with one's work. You have made 
prints, enlargements, or lantern slides 
from most of your good negatives, and 
the negatives may now be carefully 
stored away, so that you will be able 
to find any of them at a moments 
notice if it should be required at any 
time. in the future. You have the 
nucleus of a good collection of cloud 
negatives, and prints from them, and 
these you should have handy for refer- 
ence at any time when you wish to 
add a sky to one of your landscapes. 
Let us take these cloud negatives first 
and get them into order. 

Classifying Cloud Negatives. 

You may with advantage divide your 
skies into three or four classes, the 
classification to a great extent depend- 
ing on what kind of work you do 
chiefly. For example, classify under 
the headings (A) * Evening Effects," (B) 
“Stormy or Dramatic Effects,” (C) 
“Bold Summer Clouds,” and (D) 
“Soft Delicate Effects.” Such a 
division will obviously save you search- 
ing through almost three-quarters of 
your negatives, or prints from them, 


when you want a sky for any particular 
subject. You will save yourself a little 
trouble if you number the negative in 
one corner, on the film side, writing 
the number backwards with an ordinary 
fine-pointed steel pen and black writing 
ink. This number will then print on 
to the reference print. Of course, your 
negatives will be numbered and lettered 
with the distinguishing classification 
letter, commencing А1, ог Di, and so 
on. This gives you room for indefinite 
expansion of your stock of negatives, 
and also enables you to commence 
another group should you at any time 
find it desirable to do so. The prints 
may be roughly mounted in a book 
made of stout paper, somewhat similar 
to a postcard album, and it will be 
better to attach them by the edges only, 
in the way we suggested in our last 
week's lesson. The leaves of the book 
will then lie flat, and reference will be 
easier than if they were cockled. A 
book should be kept for each class, and 
boldly lettered with the distinguishing 
letter on the outside. Now for the 
negatives. For economy of space in 
storing, nothing beats the empty plate- 
boxes, which, as a rule, will hold 16 or 
18 negatives. A small slip of paper 


STORING NEGATIVES AND PRINTS, 


let us assume, is B29, and then turn 
to the B box containing negative Bao. 
It is a good plan, by the way, to mark 
on the page of the album, beside the 
print, the fact 
that it has been 
used for a certain 
picture. It pre- 
vents the possi- 
bility of your, by 


an oversight, 
using the same 
Sky again—a 


somewhat danger- 
ous thing to do 
if the pictures are 
ever likely to be 
seen together. 


Indexing Negatives. 


We must now turn to the general 
negatives, and here you will find that 
some classification is almost a necessity. 
You may, of course, simply number the 
negatives consecutively, and in an 
index enter the subjects in alphabetical 
order. If you adopt this method, your 
boxes would simply contain negatives 
1—16, 17—32, 33—48, and so on, and 
your alphabetical index would be some- 
thing like this:. 


A Amersham Cornfield with Reapers at sx us sys 24. 
C Chesham Riverside Landscapes at А фе: 18, 19, 20 
Caudebec Half Timber Buildings Me ... 33, 34, 35, 36 

т Details West Front of Church ... ... 42, 43, 44 

H Harrow ... Norman Doorway, West End of Church... er 64 


A Norman Door 


т 77 


sbould be cut, just a trifle smaller than 
the negatives, say 4% by 31 for your 
5 by 4 negatives, and this paper should 
be smooth and unprinted. The nega- 
tives may be placed film to film, with a 
slip of the paper between, but it is 
handier to have as many slips as nega- 
tives, and to keep the negatives all face 
downwards. The filled boxes may be 
kept in shelves, set up on edge like 
books, and on the edge of the box a 
slip of paper may be pasted bearing a 
note as to the contents (see example 
at top of next column). Now when 
you want a sky for a picture you 
only need look through the little album 
of prints, select the suitable sky, which, 
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West End, Harrow Church ids se “з 64. 
South Transept, St. Albans E = к 78 


For such an index or register you 
will find a good-sized address book 
answer very well. 

Here, again, some classification of 
subject will save a certain amount of 
labour when looking out any required 
negative, and as year by year your 
stock of negatives increases, this be- 
comes more and more an important 
matter. So you may classify your 
negatives under such heads as “ Pic- 
torial Work,” “ Architectural Records,” 
“ Souvenir," “ Marine," “ Portraiture,” 
and so on. This will save a good many 
cross entries, and will enable you to 
use smaller indexes. Portraiture, for 
example, will probably. need no cross 
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entries, and you are likely to re- 
member your pictorial subjects by 
name also. It 1s when you come to 
architecture that the cross entries 
multiply. For instance, any negative 
should be get-at-able, either by look- 
ing up the name of the cathedral, 
church, or other building, or by look- 
ing up the architectural period. 
Souvenir negatives—by which, of course, 
we mean those snapshots of picnic 
parties taken on boating or cycling 
excursions, the mementos of pleasant 
holidays, which have more interest for 
your friends and yourself than for the 
world in general—may be entered under 
two headings, say, “Boating,” and 
again by the locality—‘ Pangbourne.” 
Storing in Special Files. 

When the negatives have been packed 
away in the empty plate-boxes, with 
the slips of paper between them, they 
may be stored with safety in any book- 
case or cupboard, provided that the 
room is not damp. The only risk of 
damage lies in the searching in any 
one box for the particular negative re- 
quired, and this risk is slight if care 
is taken in handling. It is an easy 
matter to scratch the film of one nega- 
tive with the corner of another. This 
risk is lessened by using one of the 
negative files which are supplied by the 


(Supplement 2.) 


principal dealers. These files consist 
usually of a box containing a number 
of stiff envelopes, into which the nega- 
tive is slipped, and on the outside of 
which a number is printed and a space 
provided for writing details. This 
method enables the negatives to be 
turned over without any risk of scratch- 
ing or finger-marking the film surfaces. 
The cost is a little greater, for empty 
plate-boxes are always to hand, but the 
files are comparatively inexpensive after 
all. 
Heeping Finished Prints. 

We believe you said the other day 
that you found this a difficult matter! 
Well, that is one of the penalties you 
must expect to pay for doing good 
work. That your pictures are in demand 
and are sometimes almost forcibly 
appropriated by admirers of your work 
only shows how successful your efforts 
have been. It certainly is difficult to 
keep prints when you have them loose 
in a portfolio, yet we must say we 
prefer this method to sticking them 
indiscriminately in an album. lf the 
prints are loose it 1s an easy matter 
to re-arrange them as your collection 
increases, and to keep them classified 
in albums according to subject, in much 
the same way that we have suggested 
you should keep your negatives. One 
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point is important, however; have the 
outside size of the mounts uniform. 
If you have some mounts 12 by 10, and 
others 12 by 7, and others g by 7, and 
you store all in the same portfolio, you 
will find the edges of the smaller sizes 
will abrade the larger mounts, and 
produce dirty marks sooner or later. 
The only way to avoid this is to 
separate the prints with sheets of 
white blotting paper or some white 
paper nearly as thick. But there is no 
objection to the mount being a little 
too large for some of the prints, for 
the object of uniformity of outside 
dimensions is at once apparent. 

An ideal method of printing and 
preserving your prints is to use the 
postcard weight of platinotype paper, 
printing your 5 by 4 negatives on whole- 
plate or 10 by 8 paper, and then having 
the prints bound up together and the 


outside of the album so formed lettered 


appropriately. There are firms who 
make a special feature of this work of 
binding up. Of course, this method 
is somewhat expensive, but the 
final result is distinctly a luxury. 
When the weather gets a little drier, we 
must get some platinotype paper and 
try a few of your best negatives by this 
masking method, and you will probably 
be surprised at the daintiness of effect. 


€ € WINTER EXPOSURES. ғ” # 


[^ the winter months many workers, 
who can produce negatives of excellent 
quality under normal conditions of light, 
find that they get flat, foggy negatives, 
which quite fail to yield satisfactory 
prints. They do not know what has gone 
wrong, and in many cases blame the 
plates or the developer for a failure that 
cannot possibly be attributed to any one 
cause, but which is the result of several 
little things, all tending in the same 
direction. 

A very good method of determining the 
relative exposures required for ordinary 
landscapes and figure subjects is to take 
the normal reading of the Watkins’ Bee 
Meter and regard it as the exposure for 
an average subject—that is, a subject 
which has the nearest shadow or dark 


object between то and 30 feet away from 
the camera. The ratio of exposures for 
other subjects is then as follows : — 

I. Average subject, shadow: 10 to 3o 
feet away. 4. Average landscape, shadow: 
30 to 100 feet away. 4. Open landscape, 
shadow: тоо to 300 feet away. z. Open 
beach or estuary scene, shadow: 300 feet 
t> 4 mile away. 

Now, obviously such a classification as 
this is designed to give proper exposure 
to the nearest shadow or dark object, and 
it works very well so long as the shadow 
is really a shadow or the object is really 
dark. The shortening of the exposure, on 
account of the distance, is simply allow- 
ing for the fact that the shadow, say 300 
feet away, is not so dark as when it is 
то feet away. One might ask, Why is it 
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not so dark? It is the same shadow." 
Well, it is lightened by the interposing 
of myriads of more or less light objects, 
particles of dust and particles of moisture 
principally. These particles compose 
what we call haze, mist, atmosphere, fog, 
etc., and the more of such particles there 
are the lighter will be the shadows. 

We have thus got at one cause for flat, 
foggy negatives, or we might say two 
causes. First, the subject itself is flatter 
than the subjects we have been taking 
during the summer ; and, second, we have 
been over-exposing because we have failed 
to grasp the Jtghtening effect of the haze 
or mist. We must cut down the exposure 
to half, or even a quarter, of what we 
should give to the same subject in a 
clearer atmosphere. But,“ you may say 
at once, * the light is so much poorer in 
quality, and we are always told to increase 
the exposure in foggy weather!" True, 
but do not forget that you are doing this 
by taking the initial reading of the meter. 
On a summer day the meter paper may 
darken in six seconds. On a foggy day, 
or even a hazy day in January, the paper 
may easily take thirty seconds, or possibly 
more. So it is well to stick to the meter 
reading for рлі value, and to make the 
necessary allowance for the subject. This 
little illustration shows the kind of 
subject which needs this allowance. 

There is one other point which needs 
watching if you are to avoid flatness. 
Lenses have a tendency to film over. 
Probably moisture condenses on the glass 
surfaces, and dust of the most minute 
kind adheres to the moist surface. It will 
often be found that a lens which has been 
put away for a couple of months, while 
it will give a sharply defined image, will 
not give a bright image. Before starting 
out, therefore, it is well to see that the 
lens is bright and clean. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners! Section) will be criticised on this page. 


The 


| | technical data are printed as suppiled by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 
HE three pictures selected for our 
comparative study this week will at 
once be seen to be connected by the fact 
that they all deal with figures arranged 
in groups. 

In the case of illustration A, the three 
bathers seen lying on the bank are a little 
awkwardly posed, for two reasons. In the 
first place, the positions are more or less 
similar, so that in each case we see little 
more than their heads and shoulders, 
although this is perhaps not strictly true 
in the case of the third figure on our left. 
Similarity of pose is, as a rule, not very 
desirable, because it lacks the interest of 


A.—THE BaArHERS' Pose. 


variation, and reminds one somewhat of a 
tale told again and again with but slight 
variations. The second weak feature in 
this picture is that all three figures are so 
obviously staring at the camera. This 
at once suggests that they are being 
photographed, and one of our chief 
objects in securing the much-desired 
naturalness is in getting rid of this 
idea of the presence of the camera. 
The third weak point to note is the 
somewhat awkward conjunction in the 
matter of the figure on the right, who at 
first glance appears to be balancing the 
tree on the top of his head. Another 
weak feature in this print is that the 
general arrangement is somewhat 
streaky, owing to stripes or bands of 
alternate light and dark running across 
the picture. Commencing with the top, 
we have a narrow light band of sky, 
then dark trees, then light grass, then 
a dark band of reflection of the river 
bank, then a light streak of water, and 
so on. A streaky arrangement of this 
kind is not very generally desirable 
when it can be avoided. 


By W. A. Smith. 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. .; lens, Bausch and 

Lomb; stop, F 8; time of day, 4 o'clock, August; developer , 

М.О.; printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite bromide. 


Turning to illustration B, we have 
here a combination of strong and weak 
points. Several of these figures seem 
admirably posed in the sense that they 
do not suggest the presence of the 
camera at all. The three card players 
seem to be entirely engrossed in their 
game, while the near figure on the 
right appears to be equally uncon- 
scious of everything except the maga- 
zine that he is reading. Then comes 
an awkward feature, namely, the jumble 
of two figures on the extreme left. At 
first glance in the original picture one 
almost imagines that this is one person 
with two pairs of legs. It 
will be noticed in the re- 
production, which fairly 
well represents the original, 
that the white jackets worn 
by the figures are practi- 
cally devoid of gradation, 
while the darker features 
are largely devoid of de- 
tail. These defects point 
in the direction of under- 
exposure resulting in an 
absence of detail in the 
darks, and  over-develop- 
ment resulting in undesir- 
able density in the high- 
lights. In other words, 
the high-lights have be- 
come so blocked up that 
printing light is unable to 
penetrate and give us the 
more delicate gradations of 
light and shade. 

In our third illustration, C, 
we have an example showing 
that naturalness of arrange- 
ment of subject is by no means 
always pictorial. 

The troop of youngsters round the barrel 
seems natural enough so far as their 
grouping is concerned, but unfortunately 
there is not sufficient variation of light 
and shade about this group to give us 


B.—PLEASURE AFTER WORK. 


By M. Rogers. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial N F.: exposure, 
2 secs. ; lens, Watson's R K.; stop, Fitr; time o 
day, ? p.m., November ; developer, pyro-soda ; print- 
ing process, Р.О.Р. 
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the needed separation of the different 
figures. In other words, the general 
effect is more or less of the nature of a 
muddle, and the result is that the spec- 
tator's attention is turned off into a side 
issue by trying to separate the various 
figures. To this one has to add the un- 
fortunate nature of the background. 
Here, again, we have naturalness enough, 
but the reader will see for himself that 
this collection of masts, rigging, and 
other nautical paraphernalia constitutes 
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C.—Happy Days. 


By Wm. Barker. 


Technical data; Plate, [mberial Ortho,; stop, 
Fill; exposure 1-2</А хес.; time of day, 10.50 a.m., 
August; developer, M. O.,; printing process, enlarged 
on Pagel blatino- matt. 


most unfortunate combination of lines and 
patches. 

In the picture overleaf we have some 
useful hints when we compare this with 
our other little pictures. Іп the first 
place, we see the advantage of a quiet and 
simple and yet perfectly natural back- 
ground. Again, the three boys seem to be 
quite unconscious of any photographer's 
presence. It is true the arrangement of the 
legs of the third boy on our left is not 
particularly interesting, and indeed is 

rather awkward. Again, the white line 

round the waist of the middle boy seems 
to cut his figure in half. It is also to 
be noted that the inclusion of the 
female figure, or, rather, a portion of 
the figure, on the extreme edge of this 
picture introduces an undesirable ele- 
ment. In general it is not advisable for 
the margin of a picture to cut a figure 
in such a noticeable manner as in this 
case. Moreover, this fourth figure 
seems to have no necessary connection 
with the other three figures. If the 

reader will cover up this figure for a 

moment, so as to remove her entirely 

from the scene, it will be noticed that 
the group of three boys is thereby con- 
siderably strengthened. 

About an inch or so from the top of 
the picture there is a line of strong light 
in the background which might advan- 
tageously be subdued. 
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"PUFF ABOUT." By ToM M. W. ORGAN. 
Awar fed a Bezinner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
Technical data :: Edwards’ 1:0. S. S.; lens, Busch Bective; exposure, 1-12th sec.; stop, Vit; time of day, I pam., July; developer, rodinal; printing process 
Wellington C.C. bromide sulphide toned, 
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THE PICTURE BOOK. By SAMUEL S. GEE. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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88 : 
MISS GERTRUDE ROBINS. | Є By ARTHUR MARSHALL, A. R. I. B. A.. F.R.P.S. 
From the collection of pictures by Mr. Marshall now on view at the Scottish Salon. | See page 32. 
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Our revival of this competition, which proved so 
popular with readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
some years ago, appears to 
“ HOLIDAYS WITH THE have been fully justified, judg- 
CAMERA " COMPETITION. ing by the enormous number 
of entries received. At the 
time of going to press, it has only been possible to make 
a rapid survey of the competition as a whole, but we are 
pleased to note that many readers of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. in distant parts of the world have competed, and 
entries are to hand from Australia, Tasmania, Shanghai, 
America, Denmark, Switzerland, Jamaica, Holland, etc. 
It will be obvious that the task of judging such a com- 
petition as this is by no means an easy one; and as every 
entry will receive careful consideration, we must ask 
our readers' indulgence in the matter of announcing the 
results. 
ее е 


A trio of articles in this number deserve special atten- 
tion, because they are co-related, although at a super- 
ficial glance they may seem to have little 
TO ASK YOUR in common. In the article which 
ATTENTION. advances the claims of photography as a 
pursuit for the busy man, it is suggested 
that one of the main reasons why the man immersed in 
business affairs should cultivate the relaxation of the 
camera is because it will bring him directly in contact 
with Nature. There could not be a better practical 
exemplification of this than in the guidance offered in 
the article also in this issue on the subject of trees. It 
need only be added that it is in the winter, when the 
appealing delicacy of the branches is not hidden beneath 
a mass of foliage, that the picture-maker and nature- 
lover has his best opportunity. The stripped oak and 
sweet chestnut outlined against the sky are subjects 
which appeal to everyone. Yet another article, this 
time on record work in odd corners of churches and 
cathedrals, recalls us to human handiwork which has 
been made quaint or sometimes beautiful by the passage 
of time, if not because of its original artistry. Here 
are two ways in which the busy man may pursue photo- 
graphy with profit and pleasure to others and himself, 
one in the great out-of-doors, and the other in the 
company of some of the curious survivals of the past. 
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The bill of fare provided for exhibitors at the forth- 
coming Birmingham Exhibition is by no means of a 
meagre description, and it seems that 

THE BIRMINGHAM photographers of all kinds should get 
EXHIBITION. a look in for the numerous plaques, 
bronze medals, and certificates which 

will be placed at the disposal of the judges. Of the 
twenty-five sections and classes, only about eight have 
any connection with pictorial photography, the rest 
dealing with scientific and applied photography. Those 
photographers who are interested in natural history, 
geology, radiography, astronomy, and the detection of 
crime have an opportunity of showing work in their 
respective sections, as well as those who illustrate camp 
life, work in factories, fire stations, gas works, etc. 
There are classes for photographs illustrating processes 
of manufacture, sport, life in the streets, and prints for 


advertising purposes, while special awards are offered 


for record photographs of Warwickshire. 
е е e 

There seems much difference of opinion at the present 
time as to the future of the exhibition. Many are 
inclined to think that unless the 
THE FUTURE OF THE scope be widened, and the 
PICTORIAL EXHIBITION. entry forms more inclusive, the 
exhibition as we know it will 
gradually: be starved out of existence. However this 
may be, the Birmingham Society is doing a good work 
in trying the experiment of making the entry form more 
inclusive. This is the second year that the society has 
held its exhibition on these lines, which, at any rate, 
proves that last year's experiment could not have been 
a failure. It will be extremely interesting to hear 
whether by this inclusiveness the interest in the exhibi- 
tion has been largely increased and its funds materiallv 
added to. Should this be the case, no doubt other 

societies will follow in the same direction. 

e me e 

It would be interesting to watch some great painter 
lay his brushes on one side and take to photography; 
it would be interesting to watch the wav 
in which he handled his new medium, and 
still more interesting to see the results. 
Unfortunately, no one who could row on 
the Thames would choose to row on a canal; and one 


A PAINTER 
CONVERT. 
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who can express himself freely in paint is scarcely likely 
to stand the limitations of photography; so when we find 
a photographer proclaiming that he is a converted 
painter, we are apt to be a trifle strict in our criticism. 
Signor Velicogna has descended on us, accompanied by 
the trumpet of the lay press and the flag of a '' Conti- 
nental reputation ’’; but, alas! the dozen or so photo- 
graphs which he exhibited at the Brook Strect Art 
Gallery showed no particular distinction. His straight 
photographs might have been done by any man of 
taste; and although his controlled prints showed the 
stamp of the schools rather than the stamp of the photo- 
graphic studio, they would have hung unnoticed at the 
recent London Salon. It is true that his pigment print 
of a Miner, North Austria, is a bold piece of work, 
and that he has shown artistic courage in leaving the 
stark white Eton collar in the ‘‘ Study of a Boy,” to 
set the value of the flesh tones; but there is little else 
that calls for notice. Тһе portrait of Princess 
Nicephoru-Comnenu-Paleologu might have come from 
any ordinary West End studio; The Astrologer ” 
suggests one of Mr. Craig Annan’s portraits, but lacks 
the decision of Mr. Annan’s touch; Abandonment ”” is 
merely one of those low-toned heads that used to be 
so popular, but which is unmarked by any distinctive 
touch in either lighting or posing. Signor Velicogna is 
seen to better advantage in his oil-prints, for he cer- 
tainly understands where to place his accent; but, 
strange to say, we miss that note of Post-Impressionist 
originality in the whole of this artist's photography, 
which has crept into the few etchings which he also 
exhibited. However, we understand that this exhibition 
is somewhat impromptu, and we hope to give a warmer 
welcome to Signor Velicogna when he holds his 
promised exhibition in the same gallerv next February. 
е Ge S8 

Of all the natural sciences, botany is perhaps the first 
to pall upon the layman, who does not care to see his 
flowers, which chiefly appeal to him because 

THE STUDY of their beauty, dissected, classified and 
OF PLANTS. [ atinised, as if they were the stock of а 
druggist. But the subject does not pall 

when it is helped out with photographs and exposition 
as interesting as that which Mr. W. Mark Webb 
furnished in the course of his lecture the other evening 
at the Camera Club. Mr. Webb said that most flower- 
ing plants could do something that was beyond the 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and in Beginners’ 
Classes are omitted 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to F. C. 
Boyes, Piercing Hill, Theydon Bois, Essex. (Title of print, 
" Tayvallich.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington iso. ; stop, 
F/4.5; exposure, actinometer time; four-times screen; time of 
day, то a.m., September; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. 


The Second Prize to W. J. Sayer, 181, High Street, Chatham. 
(Title of print, * The Market, Bruges.") "Technical data: Plate, 
Barnet ortho. ; lens, Blitz; stop, F/6; exposure, 1-4oth second; 
time of day, noon, August ; developer, m.-q.; printing process, 
bromide enlargement on Wellington C.C., toned. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to Alfred G. Buckham, 105, Borough 
Road, S.E. (Title of print, “Тһе Monks’ Walk.") Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington ortho. ; lens, Zeiss Protar ; stop, F/6.3; 
exposure, 4 seconds ; time of day, 3 p.m., November ; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, Barnet Rough Ordinary. 
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powers of апу chemist—they could make starch from 
water and carbonic acid gas. That is to say, out of the 
same material as we have in a soda-water syphon, the 
plant can manufacture its food. But there were some 
plants that did not manufacture their own food, and 
from the point of view of plant curiosities these were 
the most interesting. There were the plants that caught 
insects—the bladder-wort or utricularia, the Sarracenia 
and the pitcher plants. And, again, some green plants 
that appeared to be respectable members of society, 
such as the bastard toad-flax, stole their nourishment 
from the roots of other plants, while the mistletoe was 
a most confirmed and calculating kleptomaniac. Then 
there were instances of co-operation in the plant-world, 
such as that which existed between the bean and the 
nodules or bacterioids found upon it. The latter made 
nitrogen and gave it to the plant, and the plant gave 
sugary materials from its own manufactory to the 
bacterioid. 
e eee 


The studv of fungus is one of the most absorbing 
studies possible for the amateur botanist. Тһе outward 
and visible mushroom, said Mr. Webb, 

PLANT was merely the fructification of the plant; 
CURIOSITIES. the actual plant was under the ground, 
and by painstakingly removing the soil 

and manure with a paint brush he was able to lay bare 
and to photograph the long, octopus-like tendrils of the 
fungus. The microscopic fungoid plants deserve study, 
particularly those that thrive in the milk, but we have 
some respect for our readers’ breakfast-tables, and 
refrain from going into details. Thus Mr. Webb 
brought his audience to that strange and uncertain 
border-line which separates the animal from the 
vegetable kingdom. Іп many cases one cannot say 
whether a particular organism is a plant or an animal. 
Neither manner of feeding, nor of reproduction, nor of 
locomotion—for there are plants which move about, 
such as desmids—affords final evidence. The wonder- 


. ful results of plant wizardry also furnish some extra- 


ordinary studies. Apart from such commonplace 
grafts as the bramble on the rose, Mr. Webb showed a 
photograph of fortv varieties of chrvsanthemum grafted 
on a single stock, and all flowering at the same time. 
There is a world of material among plants—material 
that is readily available—for first-rate scientific study, 
in which the camera can be a most valuable assistant. 


(For Coupon see p. xvi.) 


The Mounting Prize to F. Collins, 98, Forest Lane, Forest 
Gate, E. (Title of print, “Тһе Fountain.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S. R. ortho. ; stop, F/8 ; exposure, 1-4oth second; 
August; printing process, enlargement on IIlingworth's С.С. 
bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

Geo. Malcolm, Edinburgh; Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland; W. 
Urquhart, Edinburgh; Miss F. Pitt, Bridgnorth; John Archer, 
Westcliff-on-Sea; J. H. Saunders, Leeds: Frank Bolton, Hull 
(2); G. C. Weston, Harlesden, N.W.; Miss M. Wight, Kidder- 
minster; G. Sidney Smith, East Dulwich, S.E.; A. V. Wilkin- 
son, Birmingham. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to J. Dennett, 31, King 
Edward Road, St. Helens. (Title of print: “Тһе Gwynant 
Valley.“) Technical data: Plate, Imperial N. F.; lens, r. r.; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 4 second; time of day, 7 p. m., July; de- 
veloper, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide enlargement on 
Paget satin-finish paper. 
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ECENTLY а weekly 
journal, thinking  per- 
haps that it had hold of 
something entirely new 
and strange, asked whether 
photography was an art. The 
مس‎ answer, of course, in the spirit 
of Mr. Punch’s reply to the enquiry as to whether life 
is worth living, is that it depends upon the artist. But 
the cry, ‘ Is Photography an Art? ’’ like all fresh and 
startling cries, became echoed up and down the country, 
and a writer in a Lancashire daily, under the impression 
that an original question demanded an original answer, 
solved the riddle to his own satisfaction by saying, 
Photography an art? No; it's a beastly пиіѕапсе. '' 

It all depends upon the point of view. The writer 
just quoted probably saw in a vision a stuffy little cell in 
a basement or an attic where the flickering flame of a 
nauseating ruby lamp half revealed and half concealed a 
sad and patient toiler, like one of those broken spirits 
supposed to labour in Hades, who pored over wet, dis- 
coloured plates that refused to develop, or washed them 
in running water for an hour, finally emerging with 
blinking eyes and unpleasant stains on the fingers. 

Even on this ground, however, it would only be fair 
to compare photography for messiness with any other— 
particularly any artistic—pursuit. One might enquire 
whether the painter—again to levy tribute from that 
convenient but overworked figure—is always able to 
preserve a fastidious freedom from messiness with his 
brushes and his palette. 

Wanted: A Simplified Photography. 

But as a matter of fact, the messy side of photo- 
graphy, and, indeed, its technical bearings altogether, 
have been rather over-elaborated. The mass of technical 
data which is continually being poured out is, perhaps 
unavoidably, creating the impression that photography 
is a difficult thing—a thing for the expert. It needs tc 
be made known among the Gentiles that photography 
in practice is simpler than it appears to be. One of the 
surprises to the outsider who, after a nodding acquaint- 
ance with photographic matters, actually comes to make 
his first exposure, perhaps with a friend’s camera, and 
under his guidance, is the comparative simplicity and 
ease of the operation. 

In spite of its formidable apparatus, photography 
remains by far the easiest of all the graphic arts. Hence 
its value to the busy man who may have artistic leanings 
which otherwise he cannot satisfy. We have been 
told that an artist cannot learn to draw properly with 
less than five or six thousand hours of tuition and prac- 
tice. But the photographer enjoys the ready-made and 
efficient draughtsmanship of lens and plate, and still has 
sufficient scope for the exercise of his artistic judgment. 

A Simile in the Pianola. 

The case of the pianola and its relation to music is 
sufficiently parallel for illustrative purposes. Some years 
ago we witnessed a demonstration of pianola playing 
which showed that, so far from being a mechanical 
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Photosraphy a Pursuit for the Busy Man. 


A PROSELYTISING ARTICLE ADDRESSED 
E TO NON- PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
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affair, the pianola was capable of 
great range of expression and indi- 
vidual treatment. The demonstra- 
tor, who is one of the best known 


men in photography, by the wav, 
explained that he lacked the re- 
quisite muscularity of finger to play 
the piano to his satisfaction, and he found that the 
mechanical aid of what was at that time a new instru- 
ment overcame this initial difficulty, and yet afforded 
him a certain play of expression. Even so, to the busy 
man, the camera; although, of course, to men advanced 


in photography the camera bears a much closer relation 


to art than the pianola can ever bear to music. 

Those who complain of the trouble and bother of 
photography are almost alwavs obsessed by the dark- 
room. It has much the same fascination for them as 
Bluebeard's cupboard for the child. Yet, of course, a 
man may simplify his photography to the extent of 
deputising everything that remains to be done after he 
has closed the shutter of the dark-slide upon the exposed 
plate, or wound up the completed spool of film. It is 
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Тнк Mor nino PAPER. 
Awarded & Prize in the Weekly Com petition. 
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not a procedure we recommend, because it surrenders 
what is to many the most vital part of photography, and 
what is certainly a most interesting and adventurous 
part. But even if all after-work is shorn away so far 
as the taker of the picture is concerned, there remains 
a whole world of advantage in the possession of a 
camera. 
Some Advantages. 

To begin with, it takes a man out into nature. His 
little instrument furnishes the needful spur to the appre- 
ciation of the kingdom of the visible. And no man ever 
comes into contact with nature without becoming the 
greater for it, like the one of old who received a new 
accession of strength every time he fell upon Mother 
Earth. 

The camera also cultivates a man’s powers of obser- 
vation. The thing he saw casually—the ship in the 
harbour, an effect of cloud, the shepherd with his flock, 
the happy haymakers—which otherwise would escape 
anything more than a passing glance, takes on a new 
interest as he remembers that he has the wherewithal to 
perpetuate its impression upon himself and to make 
other people sharers in its pleasure. 

But the camera does more than assist one to see pic- 
tures. It makes one frame them—consider them not as 
an indefinite part of a panorama, but as a complete, 
coherent thing, with a meaning and a message of its 
own. There is a difference between being vaguely con- 
scious of the pictorial, and being able to enclose it 
within the field of a lens. And here comes in the 
opportunity for the selecting and discriminating and 
co-ordinating faculty. 

Mahing the Best of Holidays. 

There is another advantage of photography in the 
hands of the busy man. It enables him to bridge the 
gap of the occasional holiday. The busy man is the 
one who most chafes at the waste of holidays—who 
grows impatient of the lounging hours for which there 
is so little to show. Accustomed to looking for the 
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URANIUM NITRA 


By ALLAN PHILLIP. МФ 


FTER having traversed practically the whole 
field of intensifiers, I have returned with an 
increased affection to the old single-solution 
uranium intensifier: Uranium nitrate, 12 gr.; 
potassium ferricyanide, 15 gr.; water, 4 oz. 
Its simplicity and general effectiveness are 
noteworthy features. Its main fault, if 
artistic work is under consideration, is the 
increase of contrast; but if the work be 
intended for journalistic reproduction, this 
is a very decided advantage. 

The negative may be an ancient one; it 
soaking for a few minutes will be found 


A 
sufficient in order to soften the gelatine, and the negative is 


matters not. 
then ready for the intensifying process. The solution must be 
freshly mixed, and the quantity indicated above will intensify a 
dozen quarter-plate negatives. It is false economy to attempt 
more. 

The chemical should be poured into a dish—half-plate develop- 
ing dish for preference—and the negative to be intensified held 
by the hand, with the end resting in the solution. Do not lay 
the negative in the dish. This greatly increases the risk of 
uneven and irregular intensification. Then, with a large pad of 
cotton-wool, the liquid is wiped over the face of the plate. Care 
must be taken that this is done evenly and fairly rapidly, because 
the intensification takes place without any delay. 

The immediate effect is interesting, and sometimes quite 
startling, for out of blank spaces, where detail has been almost 
invisible, one can watch the rapid growth of trees or figures or 
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outward and visible return upon every transaction, it 
is not surprising if he should groan under so great an 
expenditure of time with results that are so indefinite 
and incalculable. The definite and calculable result in 
the shape of even a dozen prints of questionable merit 
may not seem to be anything very great to the outsider. 
But they serve to connect up the holiday and to pre- 
serve its memories. 


Practical Value in the Professions. 

As to the practical value of the camera to the busy 
man, there is scarcely a calling in life in which its 
possession is not an immediate advantage. Leaving on 
one side a commercial career, in which photography 
more or less specialised is generally of service, take the 
professions. The clergyman finds his prints or lantern- 
slides an admirable means of enlisting the interest of 
his people. To the schoolmaster the photograph may 
take the place of much verbal instruction. The 
journalist’s pictures often act as the pilot to bring into 
port a hitherto oft-rejected MS. As to the medical man, 
one of the extraordinary things which everyone must 
have noted who knows anything of the photographic 
world, is the number of medical men who are keen and 
enthusiastic amateur photographers. We have found 
them in the small towns of Great Britain, and of Ireland 
as well, very often the mainstay of the local photo- 
graphic society. A medical paper claimed not long ago 
that photography was becoming a branch of medicine. 
Without going so far as that, it may certainly be said 
that the dark-room is sufficiently akin to the dispensary 
to make photography a doctor’s hobby of choice, and 
yet the two things are sufficiently detached to make 
photography a constant recreation and stimulus. 

Altogether, photography is a busy man’s hobby, pos- 
sessing just those qualities which go to the reinvigora- 
tion of the jaded mind and spirit. It is an offset to the 
toil and anxiety of business life, and a means of 
conveyance to the beautiful and inspiring in Nature. 

C. 


E INTENSIFIER. 


Special о “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


distant hills, the existence of which one had doubted from the 
original appearance of the negative. 

One very great advantage of this process, apart from the fact 
that intensification can be carried on to an unlimited extent, 1s 
that, should any mistake occur—irregularities make their appear- 
ance, or the intensification be carried too far—the whole of the 
work may be immediately undone, and the negative restored to 
its original condition. 

This may be done by immersion in a solution of ammonia. 
Any sort will do, and any strength. As a matter of fact, it 
being nearest hand, I have invariably poured a quantity of 
ordinary household cloudy ammonia into a dish half full of 
water and dropped the negative into it. After about ten minutes 
or so every trace of the uranium has disappeared, and, if the 
negative be thoroughly washed, it can be treated again with the 
intensifier. 

An intensified negative which has been left for months can be 
restored to its original condition by this ammonia bath. 

Thin negatives which have proved too weak even for a 
bromide enlargement may, by this process, be transformed into 
strong and contrasty negatives with amazing detail. 

It is of course essential that all trace of hypo be eliminated 
from the gelatine before immersion in the intensifier, or the com- 
bination of hypo and potassium ferricyanide will form the 
Howard-Farmer reducer, and the effect directly opposite to the 
required one will result. 

After the intensification is complete, a mere washing under the 
tap is amply sufficient. 

The process should be tried where contrast is desired. 
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Photographic Recon ё Survey 


SYMBOLISM IN ECCLESIASTICAL ART. 


By HENRY WALKER. 2 Sp:cial to “Тһе А. P. and Р. N.' 
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EDE. hth 522 — N most of the cathe- ѕреаге was not 
BE 2208, „ drals and old parish proof against this 
п | КЛИ > churches in this error, for in 
— , P country there are many “Hamlet” he 
grotesque and other writes :— 

carvings in wood and stone, some of which are profane, “То his good 
some obscene, and others that have apparently little or friends thus 
no connection with sacred art. The majority of these е I'll ope my 
carvings date back to medizval times, when the art of And Hike the ind 
carving received greater attention than it has subse- life - rending 

quently done. In those days the workers in wood were Pelican, | 
Refresh them with 


allowed greater lati- 
tude in the choice 
and execution of 
designs than is the 
case nowadays, 
when everything is 
done in accordance 
with the plans and 
specifications of the 
architect. 


my blood." 


Another excel- 
lent example of 
symbolism is to 
be found in the 
nave of the parish 
church at Ufford 
in Northants. As 
will be seen from 
the illustra- 
tion, one of : ; 2 
the poppy - Sanctuary Кпоскег of the 14th Century on the 
heads is Door of Careby Church, Lincs. 
two-faced, an admirable representation о! 
hypocrisy, and a perpetual warning to the church- 
goer to be honest and str aightforward in all his 
de: ings. 

The fourteenth century sanctuary knocker on 
the door of the church at C areby, in Lincolnshire, 
is another example of the quaint symbolism of 
the period. It will be observed that a rude face 
appears in the centre of the knocker, and on each 
side there is a lizard. The face is that of St. 
Stephen, the patron saint of the church. He is 
asleep, and the 
lizards are singing 
into his ears to 
arouse hin and warn 
him that the devil is 
about to attack him. 
The lesson intended 
to be taught is that 
the evil опе 15 
always ready to 
attack any church 
that is asleep. It is 
interesting to note 
that there is a mark 
on this knocker, not 
visible in the photo- 
graph, which is said 
to be the private sign 
of the Inquisition. 

Sufficient has been 
said to show how in- 
teresting the study 


Pelican and its Young. From the Choir 
of Bury Parish Church. 


Many of the ancient 
carvings were suggested by 
a quaint MS. of the twelfth 
century, known as The 
Book of Beasts,’’ and others 
by the old illuminated ser- 
vice books and Bibles. Іп 
some cases the carvings are 
symbolical, and beneath Winged Dragon, symbolic of Satan 
a crude and rugged Bunyan in the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
exterior bore a wealth of FFC 
significance to the unlettered mind of the period. 

As an example of this character, we may draw atten- 
tion to the photograph of a Pelican and its Y oung,’ 
from the choir stalls in the parish church at Bury, in 
Lancashire. At the time this symbol was first used 
it was erroneously believed that the pelican succoured 
its young with its own blood, the error arising from 
the fact that the bird has a red mark upon its bill, and 
as it preened the feathers upon its breast it was 
thought that it was drawing its blood in order to feed 
its young. ‘‘ The Pelicane, whose sons are nursed 
with Bloude, stabbeth deep her breast, self-mur- г апа search for these 
theresse through fondness to hir broode.’’ Shake- des e i old. carvings may 
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become to the pho- 
tographer. Many of 
them are mutilated, 
and in these modern 
times the destruc- 
tion is too frequently 
completed by the 
““restorer;.”’ We 
are, however, 
happily waking up 
to the fact that these 
ancient relics of a 
past age are worthy 
of the most careful 
preservation. 

It has been the 
writer's privilege to 
photograph a large 
number of these 
carvings, and the 

. quest has been of 
such great interest 
that he ventures to 


Horse, symbolising Courage, or the Swiftness of . 
Life. From the Choir of Bury Parish Church. suggest the desir- 
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FIRST NOTICE. “ 


HE opening ceremonies of the annual 

Scottish National Photographic 

Salon might really, in the language of the 

country, be called “the gathering of the camera 

clan.” Many meet there who may not have 

met since the last Salon, but memory and the 

occasional letter have maintained the friendship, and the hand- 
shake is hearty, and the greeting warm. 

Such a gathering was experienced in the People's Palace, 
Glasgow, on December 23, when, in the art galleries there, the 
delegates of the various federated societies and their friends 
were received by Sir John Ure Primrose, Bart., LL.D., president 
of the Scottish Federation (the promoting body of the Salon), 
and Lady Primrose. Sir John, in a few kindly words of greet- 
ing, commended the promoters for the magnificent exhibition, 
and from his own experience paid graceful tribute to the bene- 
ficent effects of photography. The Corporation of the City 
of Glasgow, who have placed the galleries at the disposal of 
the Federation, entertained the visitors to refreshment, and 
the magnificent winter garden was for the nonce converted into 
a unique and spacious smoking room. 

The galleries comprise a suite of three rooms : the dome room, 
which forms the entrance hall, is allocated to the work of R. 
Demachy, of Paris, and Arthur Marshall, of Nottingham—these 
gentlemen being the ‘foreigners’? who were invited to send 
one-man shows. Demachy’s work is all in oil, and is a revela- 
tion of the possibilities of that process. “ Aye, it's a grand pro- 
cess,” said one homely critic, but, remembering some examples 
һе had seen (other than Demachy's), he added, “but a very 
dangerous one." 

Marshall’s work is not confined to one process or theme; 
he revels in the beauties of half-tone. * Under the Chesnuts ”’ 
was much canvassed, and though the general opinion in Scotland 
was antagonistic when criticising this from the half-tone repro- 
duction, the actual picture itself ptoduces a different impression 
—there the trees and figures seen through the aerial film of a 
shimmering heat haze are distinctly impressive. In these more 
delicate tones Marshall is decidedly great. “Тһе Venetian 
Pearl" conveys as nearly as may be on paper, in its glimmering 
beauty, the iridescence of a pearl. 

The galleries have the usual red-colour painted walls. These 
were unsuitable for a photographic exhibition, and the com- 
mittee covered the walls, to a height above the level of the 
eye, with neutral-coloured canvas, finishing off with a broad 
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ability of others taking up the work. It is a branch 
of record photography likely to be of the greatest value 
in the years to come. The work is not difficult, and 
may be carried out with comfort during the winter 
months when outdoor operations are not congenial. 
Although we have been able to touch only upon a few 
examples, practically every old parish church possesses 
something equally quaint, and in many of them are 
gathered up little fragments of the story of past ages. 


From a Tomb in Rockingham Church. 
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* From our Scottish Representative. 


strip of wood painted slate colour—the line of demarcation be- 
tween the draped wall, and the vast undraped space above 
is perhaps hardly strong enough, and it might have been bette1 
if the wood strip had been left unpainted. We noticed that the 
method of hanging (with hackles, showing no mirror plates), 
adopted at Dundee was continued here with very satisfactory 
results. 

The Board of Selection—Messrs. J. Craig Annan, Arch. 
Cochrane, and J. M. Whitehead—had nearly 950 prints, and 
from these they selected less than 300 to form the Salon; this 
indicates that the selection has been at least fairly rigorous, and 
the natural anticipation is that the quality of the resultant exhi- 
bition will be high. The quality zs high, as an inspection of 
the pictures will show; naturally, with all due reverence for 
the exalted trio who made the selection, there are some that 
make one wonder how they got through, but taken as a whole 
it is one of the best, if not the best, Salons yet held. The sub- 
division of the gallery naturally detracts from the general im- 
pression, and makes the exhibition at first sight less imposing 
than some previous shows. 

There are two features in the treatment of landscape—the 
strong class in the exhibition—that attract the attention of the 
visitor. The first is the renaissance of sunlight. We alluded to 
this last Salon, but the theme is this year even more pro- 
nounced. Almost every worker in one or more of his exhibits 
endeavours to portray the effects of sunshine. 

At one time our exhibitions showed frequent examples of the 
open door, and the vista beyond in the exhibits. In the present 
Salon we have a variant of that theme in landscape. Many 
of the pictures have a strongly drawn tree or trees in the fore- 
ground; this bas the effect, by contrast, of throwing back 
the other planes of the picture, and intensifying the perspective, 
if we might so use the term; in some cases there is no middle 
distance, and this juxtaposition of immediate foreground and 
distance is occasionally too striking to be pleasant. 

In such an exhibition all pictures are supposed, having passed 
the selectors, to be worthy of notice ; but space has its limits, and 
it is impossible to notice all. With catalogue in hand, we will 
take a rapid survey, noting impressions in no special order of 
merit. 

Pride of place must, however, be given to the two members 
of the Board of Selection who exhibit, to wit, Messrs. Annan 
and Whitehead. 

J. Craig Annan is represented by eight pictures, of which 
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the “Royal Infirmary is reproduced in the catalogue. His 
picture of \:lasgow University " is, however, we think, much 
more impressive; in the foreground a rowing boat is moored 
at the bank of the Kelvin, in the middle distance is a bank of 
trees, beyond and above all the subtly-lighted, impressive mass 
of the university stands out clear-cut against the sky. “ Moray 
Firth" is the first example we have seen from Mr. Annan's 
camera of marine photography (and we are not forgetting “ On 
a Dutch Shore"), but there is none of the indecision of the 
novice about it. The incoming sweep of the waves, with their 
surf-topped crests, the liquidity of the water (and it is not 
always thus in photographs), and the general composition com- 
bine to form a harmony of ocean. 

John M. Whitehead's Tempest Riven,” reproduced in the 
catalogue, shows a wreck on the beach ; the curving lines of the 
beach, and the dramatic sky form a fine picture. Most photo- 
graphers will be more interested, however, in his Twixt 
Spring and Summer," where he depicts nature in a happier 
mood; an effective foreground of field flowers, a country town 
bathed in light, and, beyond, the cloud-capped hills. 

Mrs. E. Peake, Norwich, delineates childhood well in her 
two pictures, the one The Weaver’s Granddaughter,” where 
the girl is imitative of the manners of her elders, the other an 
open-air variant of the same faculty of children. J. Campbell 

arper, Leith, is prospecting in that happy hunting-ground, old 
Edinburgh; Old Playhouse Close“ is noticeable for the faith- 
fulness with which it reproduces the texture of the old walls. 

R. Ure, Pollokshields, is an extensive exhibitor, having 
thirteen pictures accepted. His work all through is distinguished 
by its good technique, and composition proceeding mostly on 
academic lines. J. Hugginson, Airdrie, is happiest in his pic- 
ture “ Moods,’ depicting a trio of varied expression in terrier 
life. A good impression of wind is conveyed in Hugh Paterson’s 
(Langside) ‘‘Wind Swept Pastures," but the composition is 
“lumpy,” and the mounting leaves much to be desired. Mrs. 
R. Dunlop, Motherwell, is at her best in flower pictures, render- 
ing the petals of poppies with dainty grace. 

John McClure, Prestwick, has eleven pictures accepted; his 
pictures are mostly strong in treatment, his masses being artis- 
tically disposed, while his prints exhibit a rare quality; one 
entry, “ Under the Arc Light," has attracted much attention 
for its clever treatment of an after-dark subject. 

Alex. G. Watson, Glasgow, has two Dutch pictures, and 
“The Mist Came Down and Hid the Land’’—boats in water- 
way, with the title realised. 

James McKissack, Glasgow, is the hero of the year. With 
twenty pictures accepted, he beats all records, and one wonders 
how many entries this indefatigible worker submitted to the 
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selectors. The scenes of most of his pictures are Continental, 
and although the subject varies, the theme is practically with- 
out exception the portrayal of sunshine. “ Street іп Rothen- 
burg o/T," with its fantastic shadows, is reproduced in the 
catalogue. In such a collection it is impossible to particularise 
in the scope of a brief review, but we were peculiarly impressed 
with the majestic grandeur of “А Castle of Romance.” 

К. Marshall, Grangemouth, has this year deserted his dock 
pictures; “ Across the Bents” is redolent of the open, while 
“The Roller” is a realistic transcript of an incoming billow. 
D. Lumgair, Selkirk, shows good technique and a grasp of 
effective lighting in his architectural pictures. 

William C. S. Ferguson, Shawlands, may well be styled the 
Scottish apostle of oil.“ There is a luscious quality in the 
shadows of his pictures that gives to them a character of their 
own. In “Fangs of Ocean " the jagged, cruel rocks in the fore- 
ground, thrown into strong relief against the surf of the in- 
driven waves, give point to the title. 

George L. A. Blair, Paisley, is not so strong as we might 
expect; there seems a want of “grip” about his work this 
year; his most ambitious effort is “Тһе Sun Worshipper ; " 
here he wanders into the realms of idealism, but somehow it 
fails to convince. 

W. H. Wilson, the Salon secretary, has found time in the 
midst of his multifarious duties to secure space on the walls 
with five pictures. | 

In * Windswept,” by Charles Heath, Glasgow, the treatment 
of the undergrowth is advantageously employed to carry out the 
spirit of the pictures. 

A. W. Hill (now of Edinburgh) is happiest in his portraits; 
his “Тһе Motor Veil,” reproduced in the catalogue, almost 
rivals the popular “А Feather Hat," and “Jeannie” is really 
fine child portraiture. 

John Moffat, Edinburgh, in a long panel picture, gives an 
unusual rendering of river scenery, “ A Salmon River," and in 
“Тһе Demonstration“ shows a mastery of composition in deal. 
ing with a difficult subject. Dan Dunlop, Motherwell, has 
many pictures from his favourite old Edinburgh, The White 
Horse Close being a satisfactory picture of one of Edinburgh's 
best-known closes. 

* Reflections, Edam,” by John Currie, Glasgow, white-washed 
buildings and trees reflected in the water, has a fine opalescent 
quality. Mrs. A. Massue, Edinburgh, has a dainty picture of 
a lady amongst the flowers in The Gardener." Eric Mackay, 
Paisley, shows clean yacht pictures. 

Space forbids the mention of further pictures in the present 
review, but next week we hope to continue our notes on some 
of the outstanding exhibits. 


— — — (— —— ——— 


THE NEW "SOHO" 


A NOTABLE stage in the development of the projection lan- 
tern is marked by the appearance of Messrs. Marion and 
Co.’s new introduction, a lantern which not only serves the pur- 
pose of the usual optical lantern as employed for ordinary lantern 
slides, but in addition most thoroughly merits the old and 


honourable appellation of Laterna Magica or Magic Lantern: 
the Lantern of the Magus or Scientist. 

As an ordinary optical lantern, Messrs. Marion’s “ Science 
Demonstrator’s Lantern " is ideal, whether used for ordinary 
optical projection or for enlarging from an original of such 


UNIVERSAL PROJECTION LANTERN. 


size as to be illuminated by the condensers. For this use the 
oblique reflector, shown in the illustration through the 
half-open door of the front extension, is hinged upwards in a 
horizontal pcsition so as to shut light out from the horizontal 
stage. In this case, the notable features are the divided con- 
denser system and the open front which allows of the ready 
projection of objects other than lantern slides ; but, for enlarging, 
the worker would naturally shade the open front with the 
focussing cloth. For lecture or science work, it is very often 
essential to avoid the inversion incident to the ordinary optical 
lantera, therefore Messrs. Marion provide an erecting prism that 
may be placed in front of the lens when required. 


When the reflector is lowered to the oblique position shown 
herewith, the light is reflected upwards so that the horizontal 
stage is illuminated, and the alternative optical system comes 
into play; this consisting of a projection lens and a right angle 
prism with silvered hypotenuse. There is also an arrangement 
by which opaque objects can be illuminated and projected. 

The new lantern will especially appeal to two classes—in the 
first place to the regular science demonstrator, and in the 
second place to the amateur who requires a good lantern for 
ordinary slides, and one which shall also be available for 
demonstrating physical facts and showing interesting 
experiments. 

It is not practicable, in a short notice, to indicate all the 
various uses of the new apparatus, or to give a list of the 
supplementary devices which may be had; but we may mention 
the adjustable slit and dispersion piism as suited for spectrum 
demonstrations. 

Readers should write to Messrs. Marion and Co., Ltd., at 
22 and 23, Soho Square, and ask for a booklet giving details and 
numerous illustrations. 
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А WELL- 
KNOWN quo- 
tation 15, 
Not for an 
age, but for 
al time." 
That quota- 
tion will in- 
sist on in- 
truding on 
my memory 
when I 
think on J. Craig Annan. What is 
Mr. Annan's age I cannot tell, but 
it seems a generation ago since ‘‘ A 
Little Princess“ captivated my fancy 
and awoke in me ambitions to go and do likewise. 
А writer—many writers—have said, in proof of the 
betterment of photography, that the photographs 
that gained prizes a decade ago would hardly 
gain admission to the walls of a modern exhibition. 
No doubt these doughty champions of present-day 
prowess wrote in all sincerity; but then thev had not 
seen “А Little Princess.“ Good enough to gain prizes 
when “* Touchstone ’’ wore all his top hair, it is good 
enough to gain prizes to-dav, and infinitely superior to 
much of the slap-dash type of work that passes as high 
art in 1911. 

Mr. Annan is an artist by intuition and a photo- 
grapher by training; and I believe it was a source of 
much grief to the members of a celebrated art club when 
they found that because Mr. Annan used a camera in- 
stead of a brush their antiquated rules prevented them 
admitting him to full membership. They, however, 
made him an associate member, or some such lengthened 
title with abbreviated privileges. 

This art world is a strange land, my masters. If a man 
interprets his ideas of art with a brush, he is an artist 
(what price the gentleman who tars the garden fence ?); 
but if he dares use the camera as an interpreter of his 
artistic ambitions—-Get out! How dare you associate 
with the artistic soul of the brush? 

Mr. Annan is a Scotsman, and no doubt influenced 
by the “ Glasgow school ”” (a well-known entity in the 
world of art), but his work, like his fame, is cosmo- 
politan. He has much to answer for. The cry of the 
age is specialisation, and all the prophets cry with a 
loud voice that the specialist is the man at the top. 
Mr. Annan, however, heeds not their myriad voices, 
but serenely “ gangs his ain рай,” turning out notable 
landscapes and portraits with equal facility and equal 
success. It is not right. He should not thus flout the 
edict of the critics, especially when he speaks with 
actions, not words, and preaches (powerful, if silent, 
preaching, too) that example is better than precept. 
The only way the said critics can get around this awk- 
ward contradiction to their argument is to point out 


Portrait by Malcolm Arbuthnot. 
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By “ TOUCHSTONE” 


that Mr. Annan is the exception that proves the rule. 
Well, well, we will let it remain at that. 

Mr. Annan is a somewhat unusual combination of the 
technician and the artist; but again that only proves that 
the artist must first learn the principles of his craft before 
he can soar into the upper realms of high art. 

Many of our artist friends take pleasure in decrying 
the ambitions artwards of the photographer, but com- 
mon gratitude forbids them to include Mr. Annan in 
their denunciations, for has he not Jaid them under a 
great indebtedness by his magnificent photogravure 
reproductions of paintings? 

He is nothing if not thorough. In the perfecting of 
his technical knowledge he studied abroad; in arranging 
the great photographic section for which he was 
responsible at Glasgow's epoch-making exhibition, he 
travelled far to get a representative collection; and, 
coming to more modern times, a story is told that, find- 
ing the colour of his autochromes not quite in accord 
with his ideas of colour, he ransacked Glasgow to find a 
dye for his cover-glass to rectify matters. Also typical 
of his thoroughness, he got it. 

In his native country, and other parts, he is much in 
request as a judge. Не sits on the Board of Selection 
of the Scottish Salon, and aithough he steadfastly re- 
fuses invitations to judge other exhibitions, yet the 
committees of management so trade on his good nature 
that his name appears on many prospectuses. He is an 
original link in the Linked Ring, and at the last Salon 
(I believe they always use the prefix in Scotland to dis- 
tinguish it from their own show) his work was the 
feature of the exhibition. 

Although a very unobtrusive personality, he has 
opinions of his own, and those who have had the good 
fortune to be present on some of the rare occasions when 
he has lectured, declare, and will not be contradicted, 
that he has a facile power of expression. I have not yet 
had the privilege of hearing him lecture, but from in- 
formation received and from a personal knowledge of his 
critical abilities, I know that there is a treat in store for 
me some day. 

He is one of the 
examples, always 
quoted bv the fervid 
Scot, of the photo- 
graphic artistry 
resident in  Scot- 
land. Well may 
that Scot be proud 
of him! ‘* Touch- 
stone ”” counts him- 
self favoured in 
being able to include 
him in the family 
circle of “ Photo- 
graphers I have 
Met. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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WINTER SUNSHINE, By WM. BALDWIN. 
Front The A. P. and P. М.” Sunshine Competition. 
Technical data: Plate, Marion Ortho. ; lens, R.R. ; exposure, I sec. with colour screen; stop, F 8; developer, pyrv-soda; printing process, bromide. 
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By RoBERT DEMACHY. 


See page 32. 


From the collection of pictures бу M. Demachy now on view at the Scottish Salon. 
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Re A Study for all the Year Round. 
259 7 By J. HOLMES. 
fe - 4 Special to the A. P. & Р. N.” e | 
r 
| | 
TA PART from the Subsequently, the | 
2 d chance of development and 
41 some fleeting visita- ripening of the 
" tion of snow ог fruits come under 
%а hoar-frost, there is notice, as the 
22% X much in the realm changing tints of | 


of nature that calls autumn complete 
for the attention of the cycle of the 
the photographer іп year, and tell of 
the winter time, no the approach of the 
less than in spring, bare days of winter 
summer, or autumn. once again. 

Take the trees, for So full of interest 
instance, so plenti- is the subject, and 
fully around us, in so numerous are 
the streets and 
parks of our 
towns, as well 
as in the 

Sweet Chestnut in Wi ter. country. These 

are of more 

or less easy access to every one, and deserve more than 
the passing consideration which is usually accorded them. 

To the photographer they offer a particularly attractive - 
field of study, one that will provide him with oppor- - 
tunities for the furtherance of his beloved hobby at any l 
or all seasons of the year. To the lantern man the appeal 
is specially strong. 

Winter, when the trees have shed their leaves, is 
perhaps the best time for approaching the subject. 
Many points of interest are 


Sweet Chestnut 
in Summer. 


` the points that 
challenge  atten- 
tion,that I would 
suggest the studv 
being taken in 
sections, as it 
were, each 
worker confining 
his energies 


then visible which are more = ү, эй 0-0 SL. | more or less to 
or less hidden at other Е" CA apo ; à; the particular 
periods of the year. d a V. ets ^7 9 group which 


may strike his 
fancy. 
Oak in Winter. One section 
might comprise 
the outlines of the trees. Try “апа depict, say, the 
winter aspect of the oak, with its sturdy ruggedness, 
its gnarled limbs twisting in all directions; or the 
graceful Lady of the Woods—the silver birch—with her 
delicate tracery of branches pictured against the sky; 
or the pliant strength of the stately ash, the pyramidal 
form of the water-loving alder. 

The æsthetically inclined may note the combination 
and subordination of the various parts to form a har- 
monius whole; 
the admirable 
way in which 
balance is 
secured in the 
form of the 
structure 
without the 
aid of sym- 
metry; how 


the character- — 447 “4 
Bole of istics of one J | E 
Sweet : ie | 
Chestnut. tree will assist : - T eS 
the motif of : «Ж А 
опе composition whilst 
detracting from that mae Ra p ^t 
be seen to give a most 
distinctive and beauti- Fruit of Sweet Chestnut, showing sheaths 


г М 
The structure of the tree, "as э ДУ = 
with its maze of branch and , tím Lov: 
twig, is then open for easy 
inspection, revealing the 
variety of methods employed 
by nature in the arrange- 
ment of the different parts 
of the various trees, the 
while sacrificing nothing of 
fitness or harmony in the 
process. 

Later, as the buds begin 
to expand under the 
quickening power of spring, 
the forming of new twigs 
and leaves and flowers may 
be seen and noted, until, 
with the advent of summer, 
the full wealth and grandeur 
of the foliage is revealed. 


of another; how one 
outline will emphasise 
the vertical, another 
the horizontal charac- 
ter of a grouping. 
And other similar 
lines of profitable 
study will suggest 
themselves, І am sure. 

In spring time the 
half-formed leaves will 


Branch of Wild Cherry in spring 
(seen against sky). 


ful appearance to the open and nuts ready for dropping. 
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trees, which should 
by no means be 


allowed to pass 
unrecorded. 

In early summer, 
with the fully- 


developed tree 
at its best and 
freshest, the charms 
of the trees need 
no recommenda- 
tion; nor do those 
of the autumn, 
whose many tints 
and tones call 
loudly for the atten- 
tions of the colour 
worker, though 
well within the 
sphere of the 
ordinary photo- 


grapher in many 
ways. 
Here is a field 


of operations wide 
enough to occupy 
the leisure of the 


come round. Under this division may be noticed the variety 
of character existing in trees of the same kind, say, between 
two hornbeams or two sycamores. 

Little more than the fringe of the subject can be touched 
upon within the confines of a short article, but I can assure 
anyone who is sufficiently interested to take up the study that 
many happy and fruitful hours are to be gained in its pursuit. 
In addition, it adds a new zest to life by reason of the keener 
and more intelligent interest it enables one to take at all times 
in the lives of the beautiful trees which surround us. 

A few hints as to practical details may prove useful. 

A focussing camera, preferably of good movements and exten- 
sion (especially for the near views of foliage, flowers, etc.) is 
desirable, but much may be accomplished with a magazine 
camera usable on a stand. I may say that my own work has 
been done with a quarter-plate single-extension folding pocket 
camera used on a tripod, and the views kept within the dimen- 
sions of a lantern plate, to enable slides to be made by 
contact. 

Backed plates are almost essential; if orthochromatic, and 
used with a three or four times 


4 ‚ filter, so much the better in most 
/ 4 cases. 
/ Use ап exposure meter. 


| Wind is apt to be a trouble- 
d | some factor at times, but much 
| can be done by patience, and by 


most assiduous Bole of Silver Birch. a little discrimination in select- 
worker throughout ing subjects. | 
the whole course of the year, for the number of It is worth noting that early 


trees under consideration may be multiplied at 


will. 


The boles or trunks of the trees may well form 
The 
markings of these are widely variant and charac- 
teristic, forming a pleasing study in themselves. 

Compare, for instance, the stout, rough bole of 
the ragged elm or the dark, column-like trunk of 
with 
shaft of the silver birch or the piebald support 
of the London-loving plane; or the lean, tortured 
look of the spiky hawthorn with the smooth, round 
fullness of the weli-grown beech. 

Here, again, the range of subject will be found 
to be sufficiently wide. 

Boles vary little at different periods of the year; 
their study may thus be confined solely to the 


ancther section. 


the sweet-chestnut, 


months. 
almost 


winter 


under any 


beauties of flower, of fruit and foliage. 


features of the trees—the arrangement of twig and bud, the Get the whole tree 

The views of branch comfortably on the 

and twig, as outlined against the sky when seen from beneath, plate, and give it 

should be noted. Very pleasing at all times of the year, these something to stand 
are specially so in ОП. 

winter. І To those with 

Perhaps the most limited time or 

interesting way of Opportunities tor 

all in approaching getting about, l 

the subject is to suggest a modified 


Walnut in Summer. 


Their portrayal is also feasible 

condition of 

paradoxically, the dull months of the year afford 

them the best lighting, in consequence of the absence of foliage. 
Another interesting group might be formed of the smaller 


morning and the last hour of 
daylight are often quite calm 
when the rest of the day is rough. 

An everset shutter is to be 
recommended; by its aid time 
exposures may be built up in 
short snaps if necessary. 

For outlines, select detached 
trees with as clear a background 
as possible, and do not approach 


shapes, proportions and 


the 


brilliantly marked 


weather, and, Bole of Ash. 
too near the subject 
nor tilt the camera. 


confine attention to way of undertaking 
one or two varieties the study, viz. by 
of trees, and to make making use of the 
a special study of smaller trees, or 
these. Suppose one even shrubs, to be 
decides upon the found in almost 
lime or horse-chest- every garden. Foliage of Beech. 


The lilac or 
laburnum, for instance, form admirable subjects, quite as good 


nut, or both. 
Commencing, say, 


in winter with the in their way as beech or oak, though in the confines of the 
boles and bare tree garden the whole-tree views will possibly have tó be omitted. 
views, one should To compensate for this, more could be made of the smaller 


continue throughout parts of the tree-twigs, flowers, leaves, fruits, etc. 


the course of the It is marvellous what interest can be found in the humblest 
year noting the of trees when one watches them systematically. How many, I 
characteristic aspects wonder, have ncticed the striking beauty of the flower buds of 
and features (sug- laburnum, or the interesting fruits of the laburnum or lilac? 
gested іп previous Even the evergreen shrubs will well repay attention. To 
sections) of the par- mention one familiar to all, the rhododendron. Its blooms are 
ticular tree or trees well known, and occasionally pictured, but few have noticed, 
under consideration, I venture to think, its characteristic fruits, plainly as these are 
as the various sea- to be seen by everyone. The foliage and its method of renewal, 
sons of the year also the neatly packed flower buds merit attention. 
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А New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 
written by Home Workers. 
Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 


description by readers of “Тһе A. P, & P. N.” are invited for this page, 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles should be 


TIT 


A SIMPLE SINK. 


W HAT is more inconvenient in a 
dark-room than the lack of a sink? 
yet how many amateurs “ manage" with- 
out one! It matters little how simple it be ; 
and if one does not wish to go to the ex- 
pense of a proper drain-pipe, carrying the 
waste outside the house, let a short waste- 
pipe flow into an old bucket or jar, which 
can be emptied when necessary. Such a 
sink can be easily made out of a large 
wooden sugar or chocolate box (obtainable 
for a few pence from the local grocer), 
which can be lined with zinc or thin lead- 
sheet, and a piece of compo. pipe soldered 
in to act as a waste. The wooden box 
can easily be cut down to a desirable size 
and shape (see illustration), and is then 


given two or three coats of white enamel. 
This will make it quite water-tight. The 
sink can be mounted on two wooden 
brackets, and a waste jar or bucket placed 
underneath. . E. 4. 


AN ADJUSTABLE ,VIEW-FINDER. 

HE idea of making a view-finder con- 

sisting of an open frame with an eye- 
piece at the back of it is by no means 
new, but, so far as I know, such finders 
have always been made with these parts 
fastened a set distance apart, and con- 
sequently would only show one angle of 
view, which naturally limits their use 
to a one-lens outfit, when it would often 
be very desirable to know just the amount 
of subject which would be included in the 


concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


picture if lenses of different foci were 
substituted. 

With this in mind, I offer these sugges- 
tions for making an adjustable finder 
which will indicate in a moment the angle 
of view given by lenses of various foci. 

To make one, procure some good thin 
wood, say, 1-8th or 3-16ths in. in thick- 
ness, a small hinge, and a piece of spring 


or * high" brass about 1-4oth of an inch 
thick. 

Cut one piece of wood (A, fig. 1) 2 in. 
wide by about 5 in. long, and another (B) 
the same length, but 24 in. wide, then glue 
or tack these together, as shown in fig. 1. 

Next, make the view frame (C), like- 
wise of thin wood, allowing about 
24 by 3 in. for the outside measure; and 
in this cut а rectangular opening 
1} by 2. Fasten this frame securely to a 
strip of wood (D) 4 in. wide and the same 
length as the long side of the frame. 
When set upon the bed (B) the ends will 
project over on either side, and little 
blocks (E) are fastened underneath, so 
that it will slide smoothly along the bed. 
On these blocks strips of the brass are 
screwed in such a position as to form lips 
which reach under the upper bed, and 
hold the frame in place. 

Having made the sliding view-frame, 
the back (F) must be cut, and, after 
measuring carefully to find the exact dis- 
tance from bed to centre of opening in 
frame, the sight-hole is made in back. 
шыр latter is then hinged to the finder- 

e 

The block (G), which is attached to the 

under side of bed, should be a little 


T v. 


thicker than the camera box, and exactly 
at right-angles to the sides of finder-bed. 
A curved spring (H) is screwed to the 
block, as indicated in sketch, by means 
of which the finder may quickly be 
attached to the camera (see fig. 3). 

The finder-bed is marked to scale for 
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lenses of whatever focus one intends to 
use with a plate of given size. Using 
the opening in frame suggested (1} by 2), 
it is very simple to calculate the scale 


for quarter or whole plate size, as 3 in. 
on the scale between the sight-hole and 
view-frame would show the angle in- 
cluded by a 6 in. lens on a quarter-plate, 
or a 12 in. on a whole-plate, the scale 
being one-half and one-quarter respec- 
tively of the sizes named. Fig. 2 shows 
a specimen scale adapted 
for use with two cameras 
of different sizes. It will 
readily be seen that one 
finder can be used with all 
the cameras one may own, 
by placing the required 
number of scales on the 
finder-bed. 

When not in use the eye- 
piece folds flat, and the 
view-frame slides off the 
bed, making the finder very 
compact. 

Perhaps the greatest con- 
venience experienced when using this 
finder is in being able, after selecting the 
most satisfactory standpoint, to adjust it 
for the amount of view wanted, and then 
find, by reference to the scale, the focus 
of lens it will be necessary to use. This 
feature will also be found invaluable in 
pin-hole work, and I believe anyone who 
tries it will not care to do without it. 

W. S. D. 


USE FOR OLD GLASS PLATES. 


LD negatives are very useful for 

making hot-houses, glass frames for 
gardens for growing tomatoes, picture- 
framing, and for several other purposes. 
As a matter of fact, I am collecting about 
7,000, of which I have now about 3,000 
half-plates and 500 whole-plates, and in- 
tend to build a studio about 15 ft. in 
length, about 12 ft. high, and ro ft. wide, 
which I have estimated to take about 7,000 
half-plates, and could easily make it with 
4,000, only having one side and top, the 
other side being the wall and wood. 

Amateurs would say that it would take 
years to collect enough ; but not so—that 
is, if they were industrious and keen upon 
it. They could go round to a few profes- 
sionals and obtain hundreds, which are 
only thrown away, the majority of them 
being half-plates. 

I remember, a few years ago, working 
for a jeweller who had been an old photo- 
grapher. I was set to throw away, I 
should say, a few thousand 10 by 8 nega- 
tives, but I only wish I had the chance 
again. 

Those wishing to build a hot-house or 
studio should go round to the professional 
photographer and see what can be 
obtaired, which would give a good idea 
whether to start and collect. Ё 

L. i 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT CONTENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Second Half. 

This week most societies will be entering upon 
their second half of the lecture session, and, 
almost before one comes to realise it, the winter 
list will be rapidly nearing the end. It is 
surprising how the weeks and months slip by, 
each in turn beiag the means of forming new 
acquaintances or renewing old friendships. It, 
therefore, behoves secretaries and other society 
officers to keep their weather-eye open for new 
ideas, fresh lecturers, and rising stars. Very 
shortly the federation secretaries will be asking 
for new lectures for next year's list, and if your 
society wishes to be up to date, it must be equally 
up to date in supplying the federation secretary 
with your quota 4 ectures in good time. Yes, 
I repeat, in good time! 


The Lecture List—Why Late ? 

For this reminds me that the Scottish Federa- 
tion secretary, Mr. Maclachlan, recently received 
a letter from one of his Scottish societies com- 
plaining of the delay in issuing the lecture list, 
and his only possible explanation was that the 
delay was caused by the dilatoriness of certain 
society secretaries in answering the appeal of 
Mr. Maclachlan; in fact, some alterations were 
made when it was passing through the press. 
Scotland is no exception to the rule in this 
matter, and if your society wishes to get its 
syllabus out in good time, the officials must be 

uite sure they fave set the example as well as 
the precept. 


The Lateness of Trade Offers. 

It may, however, be considered a far cry to next 
winter's session, but whilst on the subject I will 
just refer to a common complaint I have come 
across amongst the societies, and that is the 
extreme lateness in the year when trade firms 
notify societies that they purpose sending out a 
lecturer to demonstrate their goods. Many times 
their programmes are pretty well advanced in the 


sequence of town-to-town at a smaller cost of 
railway fares. With this hint I leave the subject. 


Catford and Forest Hill P.S. 

On a recent Monday Mr. P. Bale Rider ably 
demonstrated Line in Picture Making at the 
Catford and Forest Hill Photographic Society. 
He urged the beginner to study the subject from 
the very commencement, and to arrange his sub- 
ject upon the screen of a stand camera, and not 
in the dark-room. The practice of deciding on a 
pictorial composition was too frequently left till 
the negative or print stage was reached, and 
when a picture in the true sense of the word was 
thus recorded, it was due probably to accident, 
and not to the forethought of the photographer. 
He strongly denounced indiscriminate snapping, 
and showed some slides to illustrate his criticism. 
One very interesting slide of what not to take 
took the form of a group of three Dutch boys 
and a girl, closely Eoi ad a recent political 
cartoon, entitled “ As you were." They were all 
staring straight at the camera, and the slide was 
full of monotony and repetition. The girl alone 
would have afforded ample material for a de- 
lightful picture had the photographer  pos- 
sessed the power of imagination and pictorial 
perception. 


Loughborough Photographic. 

The Loughborough Photographic Society spent 
a pleasant evening recently with the Midland 
Photographic Federation slides, а series of 
members' slides, and followed by an interesting 
lecture on the Isle of Man, by Mr. J. H. 
Burdett. Тһе: federation slides were greatly 
appreciated, and the members derived consider- 
able benefit by a friendly criticism. 


The Want of a Federation in London. 

The Wimbledon Camera Club secretary has 
this week sent me the syllabus of his society, 
which contains a number of excellent and in- 
teresting events. Two of the dates are filled in 


existing in the North, there would be no dates 
left unfilled, and no need for the secretary to 
duplicate, nor would it be a necessary factor that 
nine out of thirteen lectures should be by mem- 
bers, however otherwise creditable it may seem. 
Remember a change is good for the constitution. 


The Northumbrian Coast. . , 

The Carlisle and County Photographic Society 
had a most interesting lecture from Mr. McIntire, 
Director of Education at Tullie House, on the 
subject of the Northumbrian Coast. This coast 
teems with pictures of interest and subjects of 
history; in fact, one need scarcely leave the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle to find an abundance 
of objects to attract the pictorialist or the holi- 
day-maker alike. The illustrations of bird life 
formed a special feature of the lecture, and made 
it doubly interesting. 


Awards at the Kingston Society. А 

There was keen rivalry in the lantern slide 
competition for landscape and architectural sub- 
jects at a recent meeting of the Kingston Photo- 
graphic Society. Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood 
Howard won the former, and Col. Taylor the 
latter. Table photography fell flat, and as there 
was only one disciple of this curious yet in- 
چام‎ igi subject, it was decided to withhold the 
award. 


Sidcup Camera Club. | 1 | 
Mr. Lockwood’s experience іп lantern slide 


making extends over many years, runs the local 
report of his lecture on that subject at the Sidcup 
Camera Club. It was the fruits of that experi- 
ence that he gave the members. He urged them 
to not let failures depress them, for in lantern 
slide making failures were more prolific than in 
any other Sack of photographic work. He 
demonstrated the subject to the entire satisfaction 
of the members, and no one grumbled, even if 
the lantern had been forgotten to show the slides. 


A 1911 Year Book. 


Just as I go to press with my notes for this 


making-up process when the notification arrives, 
and it either means a considerable rearrangement 
of dates, or pass it over. I suggest that the is 
trade firms should be first im the field, because 
their itinerary could be better arranged in a 


left for future 


of а powerful 


by demonstrations by the secretary, and one date 
arrangement. 
Wimbledon Secretary, if your society was a unit 
London federation, 


week the Year Book of the Northumberland and 
Durham Federation arrives, and as it contains a 
budget of interesting items, I must perforce hold 
it over for review another week. 


Dear Mr. 


like those 


Srp IE TRT е VITEZIS 
- OUR READERS, VIEWS 


Under this heading el ers from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 1 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will not be responsible for opinions exsressed by 
correspondents. 
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PORTFOLIO CRITICISM. 


Sig,—On page 594, in your issue of December 13 last, is а 
letter from Mr. Leonard Gray Castle on the above subject. 
Although the question of Portfolio Criticism is an evergreen 
subject of articles and correspondence, it does not seem to pall 
on readers, probably because of its importance in connection 
with the large number of portfolio clubs, which are doing much 
good work throughout the country. This good work, however, 
is not done by the criticisms but by the photographs, which, in 
the more advanced clubs, form quite a respectable travelling ex- 
hibition, and show the members a degree of excellence to work up 
to. In this way portfolio clubs have a remarkable educative 
value. Unfortunately, the other half of the aim of these clubs— 
the criticising by the members of the prints sent round—is but 
distantly arrived at. Speaking from long experience, I believe 
it is much easier to enrol as members good photographers than 
good critics. The reason is that it is far harder to learn to 
criticise than to learn to photograph. Therefore I do not agree 
with some of the views set forth in Mr. Castle's letter, nor 
with his article on the same subject on p. 392 of October 18 
last. In the latter he says, “It should be made a point of 
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honour" (the italics are his) “іп every portfolio, that all mem- 
bers criticise the prints before reading what others have written 
about them." In my younger days I thought so too, but I 
don't now. A man requires training to become a critic more 
than he requires training to become a photographer. It is 
most beneficial to him to have his immature views revised by 
first reading over the remarks of the leading critics. He will 
learn more from them than he will from studying the photo- 
graph only, and the result will be, not that he will adopt those 
views as his own, if he be honest and willing to take some 
trouble, but will acquire from them a wider outlook, and so 
render his own criticism of more value. This is good training. 
The competent critics will have entered into the view-point 
of the member whose print is under consideration, and will be 
able to throw a light on it which may be of real help to subse- 
quent critics. The same principle obtains in daily life. A man 
contemplating a project of importance (and criticism is impor- 
tant) will obtain all the evidence he can, pro and con., and will 
seek advice to guide his decision. But this does not mean that 
he takes the other people's opinions and makes them his own. 
He takes them as valuable help in enabling him to form his 
own opinion. 

Mr. Castle, on p. 594, implies that the word “ 1incompre- 
hensible " written on a criticism sheet of a photograph a dozen 
times by as many different critics would be “ poignant criticism," 
and should be of incalculable value to the author. Would it 
really? Now, if instead of “incomprehensible,” which is of no 
earthly use to anybody, and least of all to the author, the mem- 
bers had said why it was so, some definite point would be made. 
“ Incomprehensible" is purely subjective criticism. It is а 
version of “I do not like this," or * This does not appeal to 
me," a type of so-called criticism“ rampant in portfolio clubs, 
and one of the principal causes of clubs being reported “ dead.” 
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Surely the objective view should be taken? A critic may fitly 
say of a print, “ This is incomprehensible to me, because the 
texture, tones, and rendering generally of the foreground are 
such that I do not know whether the intention is to represent 
water, road, sand, or snow," etc. There 15 no end of varia- 
tions here which may be brought in as required to explain why 
the critic cannot understand the photograph. Portfolio clubs 
are run for the good of the members, and we must ask ourselves 
what conceivable benefit can accrue to a member whose print 
bears a dozen criticisms, “incomprehensible.” There can be 
no benefit; there can only be disappointment, and, perhaps, dis- 
gust. No man would send round a print incomprehensible to 
himself. 

Then, too, it must always be remembered that the member 
whose print is being criticised has, probably, as much brains 
as any other member of the club. If one critic points out that, 
say, the church tower in the print leans to one side, there is 
no reason why any other critic should mention it. The mem- 
ber's attention has been called to it. Once is enough. For 
this reason, also, members should read previous criticisms before 
writing their own, it obviates tiresome repetition. But this 
phase phe in importance as compared with the subjective 
type of criticism advocated by Mr. Castle. I sincerely hope 
he will believe that I am not writing in any carping spirit, but 
I think his teaching is so misleading that it should not pass 
unchallenged. In my opinion it is calculated to work much 
harm among the many hundreds of members of portfolio clubs, 
all of whom, I should imagine, are readers of this journal.— 


Yours truly, W. R. BLAND. 
Duffeld. 


THE STORAGE OF RECORD PRINTS. 


SIR,—You mention in your issue of November 22nd (p. 513), 
under the heading of “The Fate of some Record Prints," an 
alleged case of misstorage of what would seem to be a valuable 
collection of photographic records. 

It is much to be hoped that now attention has been called 
by you to the matter, steps may be taken to rectify an apparent 
oversight, and to give to the prints in question their destined 
usefulness By placing them in the custody of somebody com- 
petent to effectually render them available for their proper 
purpose of free public reference. 

May we point out that this case affords an excellent illustra- 
tion ot the necessity of including in every movement for photo- 
graphic record provision from the first for responsible custody 
of the prints by some suitable body? 

Speaking generally, a public library or museum, where the 
prints are at all times easily accessible, and where their 
systematic arrangement falls in naturally with the organisation 
of the books or exhibits, is the ideal resting-place for a photo- 
graphic record collection. We may instance, among many 
others, Brighton, Croydon, Ipswich, and Maidstone as towns 
where the fullest public value is in this way obtainable from 
such prints.—Yours truly, 

W. W. TorrEv, 
FRANK F. Woop, 
Joint Hon. Secretaries, The Federation of 
Photographic Record Societies. 


OZOBROME. 


SIR,—Will you kindly allow me to correct a slight error in 
the reference in THE A. P. for Dec. 27 to a demonstration I gave 
to the Willesden Society? In the following sentence, “ An 
immersion of less than fifteen seconds in the acid bath caused 
less deposit of pigment, and conseguent]y greater contrast; and 
an immersion of more than fifteen seconds resulted in more 
deposit of pigment, and less contrast in the final print," the 
words “less” and “more ” should be transposed. 

Less than fifteen seconds, in fact, gives a sort of intensifica- 
tion effect—the shorter the time in the acid bath the more 
pigment deposited; while longer than fifteen seconds, say up 
to thirty, gives a reduction effect (i.e., general reduction, some- 
thing in the style of ammonium persulphate, acting more on 
the shadows than on the high lights)—the longer the time 
in the acid bath the less pigment deposited.—Yours truly, 

London, E.C. F. C. Boyes. 


— 
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The Bolton Camera Club will hold its annual open exhibition 
on the 29th of March, and three following days. There will be 
one open class for prints, in which six plaques will be awarded, 
and one for lantern slides with two awards. The judges will 
be Messrs. Alex. Keighley, F.R.P.S., J. Shaw, and T. Lee 
Syms, F.R.P.S. The entry forms will be ready shortly, and 
may be obtained from the exhibition secretary, Mr. J. E. Button, 
491, St. Helens Road, Bolton. 
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P. C. U. K.—Mr. F. A. Bridge, hon. sec. and treasurer of the 
Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom, asks us to 
state that he has removed from East Lodge, Dalston, to Down- 
shire House, 128, Barry Road, London, S.E. 

Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., advise us that they have 
purchased the plant and tools belonging to the late Mr. F. 
Steele, of Victoria Park. They will carry on his business of 
the manufacture of accurate Prisms, Plane Surfaces and Mirrors 
of all kinds at their factory at Denzil Works, Neasden, N.W. 

An Excellent Little Price List of photographic apparatus and 
materials of all kinds has been issued by Mr. J. Mason, of 54, 
Godwin Street, Bradford, and 13, Queen Victoria Street, Leeds. 
It is of handy pocket size, and bound in stiff covers. Photo- 
graphers in the district should secure a copy of this list for 
reference. 

Ensign Monthly Roll-Film Competition.—Mr. R. W. Hanson, 
39, Grosvenor Road, Highbury, London, N., is the winner for 
December. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a three-guinea camera every 
month for the best negative on Ensign film. The entries close 
on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition 
form is enclosed with every spool of Ensign film. 

Night Photography.—All interested in the subject of night 
photography are invited to be present at the meeting of the 
South London Photographic Society on Monday, January 16, 
when Mr. H. С. Beckett will deliver a lecture entitled “ After 
Dark," illustrated by lantern slides. The meeting takes place 
at 8 p.m. at the Central Library, Peckham Road, S.E. 

Members Wanted for Postal Club.— There are several vacancies 
for good average workers in the postal portfolio club known as 
the C. C. A. А great variety of subjects are taken, as well as 
a purely optional class, the critic being Mr. R. Stockdale, of 
Leeds. Full particulars will be gladly furnished by the hon. 
sec., Mr. E. Fawssett, “ Westfield," Heaton Road, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Photographic Instruction for the Croydon District.—We draw 
the attention of our readers to the class held at the Thornton 
Heath Polytechnic every Thursday evening, from 7 o'clock to 
8.30. The next session commences on January 12, and 
will continue to the end of April next, the fee being 7s. 6d. for 
the four months. The class consists of lectures and demonstra- 
tions by Mr. John H. Gear, F.R.P.S., upon popular and every- 
day photographic work. А syllabus may be obtained from the 
secretary of the Polytechnic, Thornton Heath. 


Congratulations!—On December 26, at St. Mary’s Church, 
Hendon, the marriage of Mr. Elwin Neame and Miss Ivy Close 
(whose portraits appear above) took place. Readers of THE 
A. P. AND Р. N. are familiar with Mr. Neame's clever portrait 
and figure studies, and it may be remembered that Miss Ivy 
Close was the winner in the original Dai/y Mirror Beauty Com- 
petition. She is a well-known vocalist, and has appeared at 
Queen's Hall, St. James's Hall, etc. We are sure our readers 
will join us in offering congratulations and good wishes to Mr 
and Mrs. Neame. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


selection of 
general interest to our readers will be 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will 
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Dark Room 


I have a room 6 ft. long by 1} ft. wide, with 
one small window. When converting it into a 
dark-room, what would be the best way of 
ventilating and warming it in the absence of 
gas and electricity, etc.? 
D. F. G. (Dallington). 
You can combine the ventilating and 
warming thus: Make a row of inch-wide 
holes across the bottom of the door about 
two inches from the flooi. These will let 
in cold air. To trap the light fix to the 
door a thin six-inch wide strip of wood 
in front of the holes, and about one inch 
away from the door. This is better put on 
the inside of the door. At one side of 
the window on the floor have a small 
paraffin stove, with red glass windows. 
Over this fix a six-inch wide tin or zinc 
chimney, with a conical enlarged end over 
the top of the stove. Arrange the top of 
this chimney to pass out of the room 
through the wall near the top of the 
window. This chimney-tube will get 
warm, and so will aid in warming the 
room. Block out the window light by a 
light framework of wood covered with 
two thicknesses of black twill, and fixed 
into the window frame by turn-buttons. 
This should be an inch too short at the 
top. Leave the top sash of the window 
an inch open, and trap any light coming 
into the room at the top by a loose cur- 
tain of black twill about a foot wide, and 
nailed along the top part of the window 
frame. 


Blietere 


(1) I have been troubled bv blisters on my 
gaslight prints, which appear when the prints 
are transferred from the fixing bath to the 
washing water. (2) I have been trying to 
make a paper negative from a print by plac- 
ing the papers face to face, but find that the 
roughness of the print shows in the paper 
negative, etc. D. J. C. (Croydon). 
Blisters are generally caused either by 
a sudden change of temperature or change 
of density of the baths. Therefore aim at 
keeping the developer, fixing bath and 
washing water as near the same tempera- 
ture as possible. Perhaps you have over- 
looked the fact that when hypo is dis- 
solved in water it causes a fall of tempera- 
ture, often ro to 12 degrees. Therefore 
either use warm water to make up the 
fixing bath or make it up two or three 
hours before it is required for use. A 
good tip for preventing blisters is to use 
two fixing baths—the first being of normal 
strength, according to the formula given 


by the paper manufacturers, and the 
second bath made by taking equal parts 
of the first, or normal, bath and water. 
Allow ten minutes in the first, and five 
minutes in the second weaker bath, and 
then transfer to plain water. If what 
you term the “roughness” is due to the 
rough surface of the print you are copy- 
ing there is no remedy by the contact 
method, but if—as is quite likely—this 
rough appearance is due to the texture 
of the copying paper, you can largely 
mitigate this by saturating your paper 
negative with vaseline, holding the print 
near a fire until the vaseline is quite 
fluid, like oil, so that it can thoroughly 
penetrate the paper, and then wiping oft 
all surface moisture with cotton-wool or 
soft blotting paper. 


Printing on Satin. 

Can you tell me how to print on satin, and 

what tones can be obtained? 

S. G. G. (Glasgow). 

There are two processes, viz., platino- 
type and silver. The Platinotype Com- 
pany will sensitise silk or satin for you. 
The fabric is fixed to a piece of thin card 
by strips of gummed paper, and then 
printed and developed in the usual 
platinotype manner. You can get black 
or sepia tones (colours). Messrs. Tra 
(Milton House, Chiswell Street) will sen- 
sitise satin for you for the silver printing 
process, which yields the usual silver 
print colours. By the double transfer 
process one can transfer a carbon print 
on flexible temporary support to canvas, 
etc. 


Plates and Developer. 
I am at present using Imperial S.S. ortho., 
and rodinal developer. What plate do you 
advise for in or out door portraiture, and 
what stop? Should the eyes be turned 
towards the lens, and should the light be full 
on the face? How long should it take for the 
photograph to develop, and how strong 
should the developer be? 
R. P. (Maida Vale). 
You had better stick to the plate and 
developer you have chosen. Both are 
excellent. It is a great mistake to chop 
and change about from one plate to 
another, etc. As a general rule, it is far 
better for the eyes not to be directed 
towards the camera, but to follow the 
direction which is naturally suggested by 
the position of the head. Also it is gener- 
allv preferable that the light fall from one 
side or the other on the head, so as to get 
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a lighter and a darker side. If the light 
falls on the head from some point near 
the camera there is likely to be very little 
variety of light and shade, and so the 
face looks flat. You will find much 
useful information about home portraiture 
in Nos. 26 and 27 of The A. P. Library, 
" Portraiture for Amateurs Without a 
Studio " (1s. each volume). As to strength 
of rodinal to use, you will find 20 to 
25 minims of rodinal to 1 oz. of water a 
very suitable proportion. At normal 
temperature (i.e, about бо deg. Fahr.) а 
properly exposed negative will generally 
be developed in about five minutes, but 
“circumstances alter cases," and no rule 
can be laid down; on this point experi- 
ence is the best guide, bearing in mind 
that the best negative is not the one that 
looks nicest, but the one that gives the 
best print. 
Soda Silicate. 
In what is soda silicate soluble? 
J. McC. (Manchester). 

There are several forins of soda silicate, 
al of which are more or less soluble in 
water, but some forms are more freely 
soluble than others. ‘‘Water glass" is solu- 
ble in water, but decomposed by weak 
acids. Fused water glass is but slightly 
soluble in cold water, but soluble by boil- 
ing water. Ammonia decomposes water 
glass solutions. If you refer to p. 365 of 
Comey's Dictionary of Solubilities, you 
will find further information in detail. 
Silver Stains. 


Owing to bad light, some negatives and print- 
ing paper were left in contact some time in 


our rainy season. This has resulted іп 
crowds of small iridescent spots, probably 
silver stains. How can these removed, 


etc.? E. C. T. (Burmah). 


Add flakes of solid iodine to methylated 
spirit until. you get a sherry-coloured 
liquid (A). In ro oz. of water dissolve 
50 to 60 gr. of potass. cyanide (B). 
Place the negative in (A) until the stains 
are changed to a yellowish or pale orange 
tinge, but no longer than this. Now wash 
the plate thoroughly. Then place it in 
bath (B), and rub the stains with a bit 
of cotton wool tied to a glass rod until 
they are removed. Then again well wash 
the plate. 

Waterproofing Woed. 
Some time ago I think you published a 
formula for dressing wooden tables to render 
them impervious to chemicals, which I have 


been unable to find, etc. 
H. A. C. (Loughborough). 


Probably you refer to the following 


formula :— 

A.—Copper sulphate ......... 125 parts. 
Potass. chlorate ......... 125 parts. 
Wass REVO 1,000 parts. 

Boil until the solids are dissolved. 

B.—Aniline hydrochloride... 12$ parts. 
Water ыса eee es 1,000 parts. 

C.—Aniline oil .................. 120 parts. 
Hydrochloric acid ........ 180 parts. 
Water ОО ы 1,000 parts 


Apply a coating of A (while hot) with a 
broad brush. Let this dry, and then 
apply a second coating. Then, in like 
manner, apply two coatings of B or C, 
allowing the first coating to dry before the 
next is applied. Finally, fold up a duster 
into a pad shaped like a penny bun, apply 
a few drops of linseed oil to the wood, and 
polish with the folded duster. It is of 
first importance that each coating should 
be freely applied, and then allowed to 
dry before the following application is 
made. 


The Terrors of the 


Photomicrograph. 
Our ordinary photo- 
graphy sometimes shows 


us things which are awful 
enough in all conscience, 


or but it requires the outfit 

of a photomicrographer to 

sound the deeps of horror. Unless one uses а micro- 
scope with the camera, there is mo convincing a lady 


that her trailing skirt provides accommodation for as many 
germs as the population of London, or that the morning’s milk 
contains a horde of exuberant micro-organisms. Mr. Mark 
Webb’s startling pictures, shown at the Camera Club the other 
evening, were enough to make one an anti-milkite for life. 
But although it sounds unpleasant to hear of multitudes of 
bacteria, there is nothing very dreadful in their appearance. 
Their features, so far as they have any, betoken only innocence 
and absence of mind. Yet if character always tells in the face, 
there must be some particular magnifying power at which the 
badness in the countenance of the bacillus of small-pox stands 
revealed, together with the native meanness of the Staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes. If they told us that the picture of the 
bacteria was a telescopic vision of a portion of the Milky Way, 
it would be just as convincing and much more comfortable. 


Persistence of Vision. 

That walking budget of schoolroom humour, Dr. Macnamara, 
is responsible for giving to the world a terse schoolboy descrip- 
tion of **a grand cinmattergraf by Eddyston.” This promising 
little writer compares it variously to ''fonagraít," a “ mager 
lantin," and a “ ѕоіпртегѕћееп ”; tells us how “the ribbing 
rowls off one rowler on to another rowler," and how when 
the man shows the foters he has to put the lamp out, because 
if he does not put the lamp out the pictures look shady.” “Опе 
picture that it showed," he adds, " was à woman laughting, 
and you could see every form her mouth was in." But it was 
a seeming irrelevance that puzzled me, until I realised that it 
was a remarkably succinct description of the phenomenon of 
persistence of vision. If you swing a stone round," says the 
youthful expositor, “it is in your eye a tenth of a cetend after 
you have stopet." Could the text-books do better ? 


Photographic Humour. 

My fellow contributor, “ Touchstone,” desires me to say how 
grieved he is to learn that his recent remarks about the 
deficiency of photographic humour have created such consterna- 
tion and alarm in the breast of a contemporary. He feels very 
angry with himself for not having made it clearer that his 
remarks only applied to conscious and intentional humour. Of 
the other sort there is an abundance. Why, every time he 
opens the pages of—— ( Now, now! ”--Етітов.) 


Missed Fire. 


The humours of the flashlight would fill a volume. Perhaps 
he was inexperienced who operated the affair when the 
* Magpie " was among the audience the other night, or perhaps 
he was nervous, although he needn't have been, on the 
* Magpie's" account. For an hour before the gathering he 
had been sprinkling his powder and preparing his pill, and 
when the crucial moment came it was all over in three flashes 
and his Thank you!" And the dismantled camera was even 
being bowed through the door ere the operator, aghast, per- 
ceived that he had forgotten to take the cap off the lens. The 
contraption was replaced, the powder resprinkled, and the 
audience again became rigid. There were three more flashes, 
and then he discovered that, although the cap was off right 
enough, he had forgotten to put in the dark slide. It would have 
been heroic to have made a third attempt, but the room was 
then too full of suffocation—not wholly due to the smoke. 


The Human Interest. 


Many street and landscape photographers are really un- 
happy unless they have a figure in their composition. It is 
only on rare occasions that the figure is interesting. Usually 
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it challenges comparison with the lamp-post or the poplar tree, 
but it does serve to suggest at least that the world is inhabited. 
A really interesting story could be written about the way in 
which these chance models were induced to pose, or, in some 
cases, were induced not to pose. Yet these are the very 
matters upon which a photographer preserves a_ reticence 
worthy of a Cabinet Minister. He is shy to a degree. Although 
he will tell with unashamed joy of his diplomacy with a recalci- 
trant shutter, of his guile with the village maiden he says never 
a word. And this is the man who will enter with such full- 
ness and intimacy into his plate-changing devices and his dark- 
room vapourings as to make sensitive people blush for delicacy’s 
sake. Perhaps he thinks that the interests of his fellow- 
photographers can only be expressed in F/ values, and that their 
sympathies never filter through the ground-glass screen. 


On Exercising Tact. 


One very able tourist-photographer did, indeed, open forth on 
this subject in my hearing the other night. He was in a little 
French village with a water-spout in the middle of it, which a 
local poet of a bygone century had dubbed a fountain. The 
only thing wanted was a village damsel to act the angel of 
the waters. Opposite, he saw the shop of the rural grocer, his 
window packed with oranges. Rural grocers nearly always have 
daughters—have you ever noticed? He went in and demanded 
one—not a daughter, but an orange. Orange-peel paving the 
way, the talk slipped on to domestic matters. Of course there 
was a daughter very glad to oblige monsieur, only she must don 
her Sunday regalia. Not at all, mademoiselle," said the 
photographer in alarm, knowing well the deadening effect of that 
Sunday toggery. ‘‘Come as you are. My camera doesn’t mind 
dirt in the least." Nor do the fair daughters of France mind 
compliments of that sort apparently, for the picture was an 
excellent one. Say something of the same sort to an English 
lady, and she would become immediately too stuck up for her 
image to pass through the lens. 


A Study in Low Tones. 


“ А spoilt print may now and again be passed off upon an 
exhibition committee as a study in low tones."—Westminster 
Gazette. 

Together we watched for the detail 
To flash on the print in a trice, 
When Ajax began—well, to retail 
Some language that wasn't too nice; 
Explained, with a loud exclamation, 
Mistaken exposure meant That! 
For denseness and lack of gradation, 
Th* thing was as flat as your hat. 


And then his face turned of a sudden 
From dolour to manifest joy, 
And muttering, “ Jove! that's a good "un," 
He called for a messenger boy; ` 
“ My trifle is only a study 
In low tonal values," he wrote; 
And now, as it hangs flat and muddy, 
“Тһе hit of the year," is the vote. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


FTER our recent indoor 
work we are not sur- 
prised that you want to 
get to work again with 
the camera. After all, 
there is nothing like 
tackling a new subject 
and getting a few more 
negatives, for giving 
one fresh zest for one's 
photography. And, 
having indexed up all 
your negatives, the 
corner in your cup- 
board where you 
stack those you are 
working upon seems  unfamiliarly 
empty. So let us get off. The weather 
doesn't look very promising, does it? 
But then in our British climate one gets 
to realise that if one waits for the 
weather nothing will ever be done. It 
probably will rain, but it looks as 
though it might be fine at intervals. We 
cannot go far afield, so we may try some 
street scenes. If you remember, the last 
time we did some work in the street we 
selected subjects more or less near, and 
made something of the reflections in the 
wet pavement. So to-day we may try 
something which will give us a little dis- 
tance, bearing in mind, of course, that 
we cannot dispense with foreground 
interest unless we have a very distinct 
“effect.” No! we do not mean a forced 


WINTER 


effect or a dramatic one. You may 
have an effect which is distinct and yet 
delicate. What we mean is that there 
must be no feeling *Why was that 
photograph produced?" If there is no 
special interest in the foreground then 
the atmospheric effect, together with the 
masses of light and shade, must be of 
sufficient pictorial interest if your pic- 
ture is to be satisfactory. 
Shutter Speeds. 

Your camera is not provided with a 
focal-plane shutter, and so you will not 
be tempted to give such exposures as a 
five-hundredth of a second. Remember 
we do not object to the focal-plane 
shutter in its right place. It is a most 
useful instrument, and many very inter- 
esting pictures have been secured by its 
aid which would never have been 
obtained but for it. But in the hands 
of a novice it is rather like a razor in 
the hands of a child. To many people 
there is a fascination in going fast. 
Motorists do not exceed the speed limit 
and risk getting fined for doing so 
because they want to reach a certain 
place at a certain time. The speed may 
be exhilarating, but very often they 
simply want to “let her all out and see 
what she will do." So with a shutter. 
And many novices imagine that with 


an “instantaneous plate " they can use 


the highest speed of which their shutter 
is capable. 


We know that you do not 
share this opinion, 
but although the 
plates you have 
loaded up with are 
about the quickest 
in the market, we 
advise you to give 
no quicker exposure 
to-day than 1-204һ 
of a second at F/6. 


Setting the Focus- 
sing Scale. 


As you are using 
your pocket camera 
you will find that 
this aperture will 
give you quite suffi- 
cient definition for 
both near and dis- 
tant objects, and 
you do not need to 
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trouble about focussing if you set your 
focussing scale once and for all at the 
hyperfocal distance. Your lens has a 
focal length of four inches, and for the 
F/6 stop the hyperfocal distance is 
approximately 22 feet, so that with the 


scale set for 22 feet, everything will be 
sharp enough from 11 feet away right 
up to infinity. This simplifies matters 
for you to a very considerable extent; 
you have fixed the focussing and the 
shutter speed for the morning’s work. 
The light may vary a little, but it is a 
very remote chance that it will improve 
to such an extent as to give you over- 
exposure. 


Movement in the Subject. 

With a shutter speed of only a twen- 
tieth of a second, you must use some 
discretion in your choice of subject. 
Two points need watching: do not 
have objects moving directly across 
your line of sight, and do not have ve 
swiftly moving objects in the field of 
view. If you are looking down the street 
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and a cab is coming towards you, 
it will not show blur even with this 
comparatively slow exposure, though 
one or more of the horse’s hoofs may 
be blurred. But if about twenty feet 
away from you a man steps quickly 
across the road, not only will one of 
his legs appear blurred, or possibly 
be almost missing, but the whole 
figure will be blurred, probably to 
such an extent as to quite spoil the 
picture. In street photography you 
want to acquire the habit of antici- 
pating what people are going to do, 
so that you get not only good group- 
ings, but avoid the inclusion of 
extraneous figures who step into 
your picture just at the moment of 
exposure. 


Some Subjects. 

Now, you had better fire off your 
half dozen plates. You must choose 
your subjects more or less “ on your 
own,” for there is no time to ask for 
opinions or suggestions, as in the 
case of landscape work. With a street 
scene it is often now or never, and you 
will find it not a bad plan to expose a 
good number of plates, make prints 
from them all, study them critically, 
and having made up your mind why a 
print is not satisfactory, throw it and its 
negative away. This is an excellent 
way of quickening your perception. Of 
course, in addition to perception, you 
must be able to act promptly as soon as 
you have made up your mind the sub- 
Ject is worth exposing on. 

You were probably tempted to make 
that first exposure by the fact that the 
near foreground was fairly empty (see 
print 1), and so you were not confused 
by figures passing and repassing. But 
we do not think it will prove very satisfac- 


tory as a picture. You have arow 
of cabs andother vehicles of almost 
equal size and importance, and 
another row of figures of which 
the same may be said. It is 
ordinary in every way, and 
although some of the gradations 
of grey are pleasing, we do not 
think they are of sufficient in- 
terest. Come into the centre of 
the road, we can stand on one of 
these “islands,” and let us see 
what we can get. Do you see 
how the near strong dark helps? 
It gives a touch of strength, and 
also makes the misty distance 
more delicate. But here, again 
(print No. 2), the interest is rather 
scattered. The figures come at 
too regular intervals across the 
picture, and the electric light 
standard is too near the edge of 
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the plate. Let us dodge round this 
nearest cab and make some part, at 
any rate, of the cab rank our main 
point of interest. Yes, that looks 
better (print No. 3), but it is not quite 
what you want yet. Of course, you do 
not want this cab wheel in the right- 
hand corner. As a matter of fact, it 
would have somewhat helped the com- 
position had it been on the left-hand 
side, with the two more distant cabs 
moved a little more to the right. In 
addition to this, you have the electric 
light standard running up exactly at the 
side of the distant hansom, and also 
running down diagonally from the 
wheel of the same hansom is the edge 
of the asphalt of the cab rank. That 
will be better in one respect, the group 
of vehicles extends across the picture 
more to the left, and past the standard, 
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but something dark is needed to fill up 
the lower part of the picture, towards 
the left-hand side (see print No. 4). 
Notice that the wet asphalt reflects 
objects better than does the wood paving 
on each side of it. Now, if you stand just 
on the edge of this wet asphalt you get 
more distinct reflections of the cabs, and 
your darks are brought down into the 
lower portion of your picture in an 
interesting form too. Just try an 
exposure from this point of view (see 
print No. 5). We think you will find it 
more satisfactory. No, do not bother 
about the cabbies, they know you have 
been photographing, and they won't 
move while you are working about, 
unless, of course, they get a fare. Do 
not have any ’bus or other vehicle at the 
back of the cabs, they will be more effec- 
tive if they are silhouetted against the 
grey atmospheric distance. You see, 
too, how moving more to your right 
has brought the light standard 
more over the cab; take care 
not to get it just over the 
driver; and so you have sur- 
mounted two difficulties in a ve 
simple way. This looks as thoug 
it might be a rather good picture 
when printed. It composes fairly 
well, and, no doubt, when you hear 
in a few years' time that the last han- 
som has been withdrawn from the 


negative with a good deal of interest. 


New readers should note that back numbers 
containing previous Beginners' Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 52, Long 
© „Acre. London, W.C. 4 2 


London streets, you will look up the, 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners! Section) will be criticised on this page. 


The 


| technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HE three pictures chosen for our study 
this week will easily be seen to be 
connected by the fact that they all include 
an animal of some kind, and, in fact, two 
out of the three might fairly well be clas- 
sified as animal pictures pure and simple. 
Now, in dealing with animals there are 
one or two points to be noticed for general 


Fig. А.--Тіввү. By H. Southwick. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ord.; lens, 
Cooke; stop, FS; exposure, & sec.; time of day, 2.30 
p.m., March ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, 
Z. O. P. 


application. In the first place, we may 
conclude, for all practical purposes, that 
we cannot reason with an animal, or in- 
struct it to take up a certain position, 
therefore we have to do our posing by 
attracting the animal's attention, and thus 
causing it to assume the desired position. 
Next, with each animal we find that there 
are certain more or less characteristic 
poses, and naturally it is desirable to 
make use of these, so as to bring out the 
character of the particular animal in 
question. lor example, the position 
assumed by the cat in figure A is dis- 
tinctly characteristic of cats in general, 
while the same may be said of the 
entirely different pose taken up by the 
dog in figure B. This especially applies 
to big dogs. At the same time, we 
occasionally find small dogs assuming 
a position somewhat similar to the 
cat in figure А. The third point is that 
with domesticated animals it is desir- 
able to study their individual tricks of 
posture, and even also their special ex- 
pressions. АП dog lovers know quite 
well that their own pets have certain 
tricks of putting the head on one side, 
half raising a paw, and so on, which 
arc as characteristic of the dog as a 
certain trick of the hand is characterts- 
tic of many human beings. 

Now, turning to figure A, we find the 
cat part of the picture quite excellent, 


but in the background there is somewhat 
of a confused collection of patches of light 
and dark, which in the original look 
rather like the headless form of a woman, 
with apron and bodice and the sleeves 
rolled up. Any confusion of this kind of 
course should be avoided whenever pos- 
sible. Тһе next pcint to note is that an 
arrangement of 
subject like this 
does not lend it- 
self very satisfac- 
torily to vignet- 
ting. If a vignette 
is intended, some- 
thing of the nature 
of a fairly plain 
and not too dark 
background should 
be carefully chosen. 

In the original 
print the texture 
qualitv of the cat's 
fur is admirably 
brought out, but 
we miss something 
of this ir the re- 
duced reproduc- 
tion. 

]n the case of 
the dog (figure В) 
we strongly advise 
this worker, and all 
others to avoid the 
use of oval or 
other fancy-shape 
masks, and stick to 
plain rectangular shapes. Hbere we notice 
the mask cuts off part of the forepaw, and 
also part of the tail. Again, we notice 
that this background is far too com- 
plicated, and cut up into patches of light 
and dark. Next, we note that the table 
cover has a somewhat gaudy pattern, 
which introduces a further disturbing 
element; and, lastly, we notice that we 
do not get quite sufficient indication of 
the texture of the dog's coat. It is lack- 


Fig. B.—Boe. 


Technical data: Piate, Imperial S. R. ; exposure 
1 sec.; stop, F 16; time of day, 2 pm., August; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, Р.О.Р. post- 
card. 
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Fig. C.—IN THE SPRINGTIME. 

Technical data: Plate. Imperial S. K.; exposure, 1 sec.; stop, Ғ 8; 
time of day, 3 30 p. in., April; developer, hydroquinone; printing pro- 
cess, Imperial P. O. P. 


ing in gradation both in the white and 
the black parts. This points in the direc- 
tion of a negative which has been under- 
exposed and over-developed. 

In our third example the spectator’s 
attention is somewhat confused owing to 
the fact that it is divided between two 
figures and the dog. In the first place, the 
two figures are too similarly posed. That 
is to say, both seated, both with a gun, 
and both staring at the camera. Next, the 
position of the dog is rather an awkward 
one, because at first glance one fails to 
recognise that it is a dog. Тһе back- 
ground here is very much too complicated 
and cut up by branches, twigs, and so 
forth, and the effect is that the dog and 
figures are more or less confused by this 
complicated background. It might be as 


well to explain that the objects on the 
ground in front of the feet of the boy are 
rabbits, or something of that kind. This 
sufficiently clearly in 


fact shows the 


By G. Baars. 


original, but in the reproduction a little 
confusion may arise. 

This point shows how desirable it is to 
keep one's subjects as simple in arrange- 
ment as possible, and avoid overcrowding 
them with too many objects of interest. 

In our example overleaf we pass into 
a different domain of work, for we cer- 
tainly could scarcely call these animals 
under domestication. This kind of work 

is a little more difficult, because of the 

practical impossibility of doing verv 
much in the way of inducing the animals 
to assume a particular pose. Therefore 
one's task is largely a matter of follow- 
ing the famous advice, Wait and 
see; that is to say, wait until the 
animals assume a favourable position. 

In this case the row of three heads forms 

rather а  stiff-looking arrangement. 

Doubtless the worker had considerable 

difficulties to contend with in the matter 

of lighting, and, all things considered, 
he has probably done the best possib': 
under the circumstances. The reproduc. 
tion suggests a negative which is cf 
good quality, inasinuch as it shows vs 
an agrecable splash of strong light 
coming through the cage bars оп our 
right, while at the same time we have 

a very fair degiee of gradation in the 

darker parts, not onlv of the animals 

themselves, but also of the darker por- 
ticns of the cage. 


January 10, 10911. 
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TWINS. 


Ву W. Foster BRIGHAM. 
This picture received an award in the Thornton-Pickard Cash Prize Competition. See note om page 54. 
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ABOVE LAKE THUN, WINTER. By Warp Muir. 
See article on page 62. 
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As most of our readers are aware, the Northern 
is an international and open exhibition organised alter- 
nately by the Manchester Amateur 
THE NORTHERN Photographic Society and the Liver- 
EXHIBITION. pool Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tion. This year it falls to the latter 
society to make the arrangements, and the exhibition 
will be held from March 3 to 18 inthe magnificent 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, by permission of the 
Corporation. These exhibitions have always been 
noted for the high standard of the pictorial exhibits, and 
everything seems to point to an even greater success at 
Liverpool this year. There are four classes, as 
follows :—(1) Pictorial photographs; (2) natural history 
and scientific photographs; (3) lantern slides and colour 
photography; (4) trade exhibits. Fifteen awards will 
be placed at the disposal of the judges, and will be in 
the form of a specially designed plaque (see reproduc- 
tion on page 66), size about 9 by 4 in., made in oxidised 
silver. The judges for sections 1 and 3 will be Messrs. 
Frederick H. Evans and Furley Lewis, F.R.P.S., and 
for section 2, Prof. L. R. Wilberforce, M.A. The 
energetic hon. secretary, Mr. C. F. Inston, is making 
preparations for the production of a sumptuous cata- 
logue, which will contain photogravure and half-tone 
reproductions of some of the exhibits. The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Redesdale, G. C. V. O., K.C.B., F. L. S., F. R. P. S., 
has promised to open the exhibition on March 3, and 
an excellent series of lectures is arranged for each 
evening. Тһе “ Northern " is an exhibition which de- 
serves the full support of all earnest photographers, and 
application should be made to Mr. C. F. Inston, 25, 
South John Street, Liverpool, for a copy of the pros- 
pectus and entrv form. Entries close on February 17. 
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The usual courses of juvenile lectures in connection 
with scientific institutions have been very popular this 
year. Mr. F. Martin Duncan has 

THE PHOTOGRAPHY been describing the pageant of the 
OF SPLASHES. seasons to the young people 
attending the London Institution, 

and at the Society of Arts Professor A. M. Worthington 
has been opening up quite a new world to the young- 
sters with his wonderful instantaneous photographs of 
splashes. The phenomena of a splash—a drop of rain 
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in a bucket or of milk into a cup of tea—are wonderful 
in their variety, and the appearance in his photographs 
sometimes suggested a volcanic crater, and at others a 
storm at sea. His first photographs of splashes, he 
said, were taken without a camera at all, by letting a 
drop of mercury fall on to the photographic plate itself 
and lighting it up by a spark vertically above it. Then 
his apparatus became more complicated. He arranged 
that the flash of a Leyden jar discharged through thick 
wires, and lasting for not more than three-millionths of 
a second, should be produced exactly when it was 
wanted, and illuminate either the drop in the act of fall- 
ing or the splash in any required stage in its progress. 
The splash was made to take place in a dark-room with 
a camera looking at it, and the camera photographed 
the stage of the splash that had been reached when it 
was suddenly illuminated. In this way the splash of a 
drop falling into water, together with its rebound, was 
followed from beginning to end. 
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The two prints by Мг. К. Dihrkoop reproduced in 
the present issue were exhibited at his recent one-man 


show at ‘‘ The A. P. Little 
A NOTE ON Gallery," and strikingly ex- 
TWO ILLUSTRATIONS. emplify this worker's char- 


acteristic method of bringing out 
the significance of his subject by simple and reserved 
treatment, which dwells on essentials, and has no use 
for accessories, unless they help the idea. Both works 
are very natural and unaffected. The mother and child 
will, we think, be found to have a growing beauty, due 
not ‘only to the admirable modelling and arrangement 
of the two heads, which compose very pleasantly, but 
also to the intensity of maternal affection and the 
essence of babyhood that Mr. Dührkoop has succeeded 
in expressing. The demure little maid, the subject of 
the other print, will be recognised as the very personi- 
fication of simplicity and innocence, her natural qualities 
being emphasised in the print by a simple purity and 
tenderness of line, serving to show how the sentiment 
of a picture can be strengthened by the discrimination 
that keeps the treatment in harmony with the theme. 
There is now so widely felt a regard for character, 
individuality and feeling in photography that the 
opportunity afforded by these works of comprehending 
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how Mr. Dührkoop catches such elusive qualities should 

be particularly welcome. Those who aspire to bc 

equally expressive should be alive to the necessity of 
suppressing non-essentials to give force to essentials. 

e s 

That a portrait taken by flashlight is in reality a 

composite picture and not an instantaneous photograph, 

is suggested bv M. Reeb in a recent 

FLASHLIGHT issue of the Photo-Revue. It is pointed 

PORTRAITS. out that the great majority of flash 

powders give an illumination lasting at 

least one-tenth of a second, and attention is drawn to the 

instinctive reaction which follows on a bright flash; the 
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ALPINE photography, in which 
category all high mountain work 
was included, formed the subject of 
a lecture by Dr. C. Atkin Swan at the 
meeting of the Royal Photographic 
Society on January 3rd. The lecture 
differed from many others on the same 
theme in the particularity with which the speaker 
entered into technical data, and the evening was full 
of the suggestions which a twelve years’ experience 
of camera work in the Swiss Alps and the Dolomites 
has gathered together. 

At the outset Dr. Swan referred to the popular belief that at 
a high altitude the exposure must necessarily be much less 
than at sea-level. His own experience, as well as that of other 
speakers who took part in the discussion afterwards, did not 
corroborate this. At five, seven, or twelve thousand feet the 
exposure was considerably greater than was generally imagined, 
especially if screens were used. 

On his Alpine expeditions he equipped himself with both a 
stand and a hand camera, the latter for the more adventurous 
work. Although privately deeming the folding camera an 
abomination, he found it a necessity at some time or other in 
the exigencies of mountaineering. If limited to one instrument, 
he would take a box form of hand camera, but if possible he 
would include a specimen both of the box and the folding type. 

He preferred plates to filins, but if the latter were used he 
advised keeping either to roll-holder or cut films. The film- 
pack had certain disadvantages in Alpine photography. With 
regard to the camera release, it was expedient to take off the 
pneumatic rubber, which had a tendency to crack and split, 
and replace it with the Antinous pattern. He always took 
two tripods, one of them for safety in the event of an accident 
to the other, as Continental screws had a habit of misfitting. 
The tripods should have as few joints as possible. 

The size of the camera was important. He advised against 
the use of the very small instruments taking plates measuring 
24 by 3} inches. The trouble with such small sizes arose out of 
the fact that previous to his Alpine exposures the photographer 
often had no opportunity to compose. If his companions on 
the rope were uncomfortably delayed while he was fumbling 
with his apparatus, there was apt to be a good deal of murmured 
complaints. Therefore he advised the use of a quarter-plate 
instrument, this size giving the opportunity for trimming and 
cutting away any portions of the picture which were not 
needed. 

The worker should not trust to his dark-room; he should 
accustom himself to the use of a changing-tent without a 
window, or to a black changing bag. Не used isochromatic 
plates—the Wratten Allochrome "—and also, for the hand 
camera, the Panchromatic, with a low-factor screen. He had 
been rather disappointed with plates of the non-filter type. 

As to the use of a screen, a good deal could be done even іп 
Alpine regions without one by “ dodging.” He illustrated, for 
example, a means of getting the effect of colour on a glacier 
without the use of a screen, by selecting a dirty patch of ice 
and photographing apeinst the light. The background of dark 
moraine across the glacial stream was also frequently of 
assistance in such cases. A great pitfall in Alpine photography 
was over-correction, and, generally speaking, he did not think 
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nerves are '' got read, so to speak, while the flash- 
lamp is being operated, and when the brilliant light 
appears, half involuntarv facial movements are in- 
variably made. These, M. Reeb says, are- extremely 
rapid, and the features, the eyes, etc., are considerably 
modified during a tenth of a second. Hence the plate 
records a series of expressions of the face, of course 
superposed, and the resu!t is a composite picture which 
has the peculiar appearance characteristic of so many 
flashlight portraits. To get a really instantaneous 
picture, says M. Reeb, a shutter must be employed on 
the lens, with which an exposure cf a hundredth of a 
second can be given synchronously with the flash. 
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/LPINE PHOTOGRAPHY ON ITS PRACTICAL SIDE. 
DR. C. ATKIN SWAN AT THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
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that anything darker than a Wratten K screen would be 
required. A good deal of modification could be done in the 
development. He advocated beginning with a weak developer, 
t in so or even 1 in So rodinal, and subsequently bringing the 
strength of the solution up to 1 in 3o. 

The huts which were found now on the Swiss mountain-sides 
were of great assistance to the photographer. They made good 
photographic base. in all mountaineering expeditions. The 
slides should never be filled until the hut was reached, the 
sensitive material being carried up separately. Indeed, all the 
photographic impedimenta, so far as possible, should be carried 
up to the hut. 

For the telephoto worker the Alps were a paradise. Although 
in this work one was supposed theoretically to use two tripods, 
he had never been able to make the six legs stand level, and 
gradually he had succeeded in dimiaishing them to three, using 
a large tripod head, and he had never been troubled with 
vibration. Most of his work had been done, again flving in 
the face of theory, with a double “ Protar,” and although he 
was told bv a technician of high repute that he would not get 
good definition, there was little of which to complain in the 
results at high magnifications. He counselled strongly the use 
of a lens hood, which he used in all his work, telephoto and 
ordinary. It meant creat gain in brilliancy on the original 
negative, and comparative results on the screen showed that 
the brilliance persisted in the lantern slide. 

Dr. Swan then passed a series of his pictures through the 
lantern, illustrating the effects of different development 
strengths, the distortion given by the short-focus lens, the 
exigencies in climbing which made the despised folding camera 
a necessity, the scope for reflection pictures in the multitude, 
of small, still lakes that dotted the Alps, the grandeur of the 
differentiated planes which could be brought into a single view, 
the value of a pine-tree or an hotel to give the relative heights, 
and, finally, the fact that under-exposure was a danger in high 
altitudes. One of his pictures, for example, taken at a height 
of seven or eight thousard feet, was given 1-16th of a second at 
/S, and was not over-exposed. А thing to beware of was the 
possible slipping of the tripod into the snow, with ruinous 
results when a long exposure was being given with a small 
stop. Yet a further piece of advice, in which the phvsician 
had a voice as well as the practical photographer, was never 
to make an exposure immediately after a stiff climb. One 
should wait and get his wind. 

There was a brief discussion, and in reply to questions Dr. 
Swan said that the reason hə took two cameras on a moun- 
taineering expedition was because, when he went up to the 
hut, it did not follow that he returned io his hotel the same 
night. The Swiss Alpine Club made these huts very com- 
fortable. and it was possible to use them as a kind of studio. 
As to the reflex camera, size for size he thought it too heavy. 
He had worked it for one season, and his experience was 
unfavourable. It might, however, take the place of the stand 
instrument, but for rock work and ‘ chimney” work it was 
too delicate, and would receive jars which would be no good 
to its mechanism. He also objected to the focal-plane shutter, 
which found a defender in Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, who, how- 
ever, agreed with Dr. Swan in other respects, particularly in 
his advice to use rodinal, which both considered a prime 
developer for Alpine pictures. | 
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DIFFICULTY commonly experienced not only by 
photographers, but also by painters, is in the 
rendering or suggestion of hugeness of bulk and 
vastness of space. I remember very well, in 

talking about mountain scenery with an artist, how 
regretfully he said: It’s no good painting a mountain, 
for you cannot show its size, and tiny mountains are 
ridiculous.’ 

In fact, the most enthralling and essential feature 
of a mountain is usually its height, and if one 
has to part with this obvious characteristic, it is 
evident that the picture must be deficient and unsatis- 
factory. | 

Everyone has seen imposing peaks rendered as if they 
were mere hillocks, Niagara as a moderate waterfall, 
the expanse of sea as if the horizon were as handy as 
the pebbles on the beach, and miles of landscape that 
might be a few hundred feet. There are not many 
portrait painters who, given a tall man and a short man 
perfectly proportioned, could convey such essential 
characteristics as the largeness of stature in the one 
‘case and the diminutiveness in the other without the 
artful introduction of furniture as a gauge for the eye 
to measure by. 

The commonest device in representing big things is to 
insert a figure or object of known size as a means of 
comparison. In this way, of course, we are clearly 
informed that trees are tall and rocks are huge, and the 
plan is a convenient one. But a little consideration 
must show that it is a very superficial method of eluding 
a difficulty that is really concerned with the fundamental 
nature of the subject and the sentiment that should 
inspire its treatment. 

Moreover, it often happens that the conditions do not 
permit of the introduction of a familiar object or human 
being to perform the duty of a foot-rule. 

Clearly, then, the artist should be so equipped as to 
be independent of any such adventitious assistance. He 
has been impressed by the immensity of the monarch 
of the range, and his task is similarly to impress others, 
even though he may have to do it on a square foot 
of paper, without any scale of measurement as a 
standby. 

Size, the very quality that he wants to render, is abso- 
lutely denied him. So far as tools and material can help 
him, he has only the power of stating that the mountain 
is as large as a piece of chalk. Hence he must look 
elsewhere for the means of conveying the essential 
characteristic of vast height and girth, He must 
express size by its character, not by its measurements. 
He must render the spirit of the mountain. 

Now, it is evident that the task is one of considerable 
difficulty, for it has to be carried out with intangible 
rather than material things, and some thought is needed 
as to how this is to be done. 
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Essential Qualities of Size. 

The first question is—What are the visual character- 
istics of size apart from dimensions? And here we 
arrive at a very important principle, namely, that the 
eye cannot focus, comprehend, and analyse a big object 
as it can a small опе. If you focus оп a flower you may 
see every petal and every shade, but if you fix attention 
on a mountain, the moment you appreciate its bulk you 
find all the colours merging together, and the lines 
softening, and directly you try to grasp them separately 
you lose the sense of hugeness. 

Hence it follows that in rendering the sentiment of 
vastness small things must be left out of consideration. 
In fact, they should be left out of the picture altogether, 
and that is a hint that the practice of using commonplace 
details for purposes of comparison is really contrary to 
the spirit of a work that aims at immensity, since their 
limited dimensions interfere with the sentiment re- 
quired. 

Conversely, the large accessories should be dwelt on. 
Light, atmosphere, and limitless sky are all associated 
with ideas of space. Aerial perspective is an obvious 
aid to the desired effect, but here the reminder may be 
useful that there is perspective of atmosphere in height 
as well as in horizontal distance, a supremely valuable 
consideration in depicting the vastness of a moun- 
tain. 

It is helpful to consider what constitutes the sense of 
largeness of space in a nearly flat landscape extending 
over miles of country to the horizon. The graduation 
of tone and definition from the foreground to the 
distance is a well-understood necessity, but it is also 
noteworthy that the illusion of space is best obtained 
where there are no intermediate objects, such as 
churches, cottages, clumps of trees, and the rest of the 
things that go to make up the charm of a landscape, 
often to the detriment of its vastness of area. These 
half-way houses are comfortable stopping-places, where 
the eye may rest and find refreshment. They are very 
pleasant, but they are absolutely destructive to the eerie 
feeling that arises when the vision roams over the 
country like a wandering spirit in search of rest and 
finds none. So the pilgrim may pursue his endless 
Journey to eternity—this, or something like It, is what 
you want to convey, and then you have arrived at the 
Suggestion of unmeasured space. But if you espy a 
homestead in the distance, there is immediately a 
suggestion of a happy arrival, warmth and good cheer, 
and the mystery of the unknown is no longer a factor. 
The two subjects need to be separately treated, and 
with a difference of sentiment, the one with a touch of 
gloom and foreboding, the other with some of the gaiety 
of anticipation; the intangible and the unknown in the 
one, the tangible and familiar in the other. 

The vastness of a mountain, becoming) more rémote 
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and mystic as its height increases, can be suggested in 
a similar spirit, and all this, be it remembered, has 
nothing to do with the material aspect of size, but only 
with its sentiment. 


Mental Association. 

This brings us to the consideration of mental associa- 
tion in connection with immensity. It should be borne 
in mind that things that are brilliant, gay, and pretty 
are small. Jewels, flowers, sparkling ripples, beauty’s 
eyes are like the bright moments that come now and 
then to relieve the grey of workaday life. They are 
limited, but intense. We could not live always at the 
height of bliss; if we did, we should soon cease to be 
blissful. And just as we think of joyful ecstasy as of 
brief duration, so we associate dazzling objects with 
little size. They are not too big to be easily taken in 
and enjoyed by the vision. 

So brilliance is, in some degree, inimical to the con- 
ception of immensity, and the promiscuous distribution 
of high lights is therefore to be avoided in the rendering. 
Solemnity and majesty are, rather, the characteristics 
to be emphasised in a large, comprehensive spirit, that 
grasps things in their bulk, not in their details. We 
must represent big things in a big way, dealing with the 
larger lines and masses, and ignoring the others. 

And what has been said of natural scenery applies also 
to portraiture. The artist who would give effect to the 
size of a tall man (and size is, after all, a leading 
characteristic) looks for the big, loose lines and broad 
masses that when set down on paper, even on a small 
scale, have the faculty of expanding to the vision, in 
distinction from the tight and elaborate precision, so 
complete in itself and claiming so much consideration 
for trifles, that it does not lend itself readily to mental 
enlargement as а whole. 
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The smallness of a dwarf might be emphasised Бу 
petty precision, on the principle that the smaller an 
object the more easily are all its details to be focussed 
by the eye. But if you were looking at a giant’s head, 
his watch-chain would lose some of its importance, and 
you would not know whether his boots were laced or 
buttoned. 

Breadth of vision is an essential condition of the con- 
templation of size, and therefore breadth of treatment is 
necessary to the rendering. The idea of largeness is 
associated with that of strength, and strength in art 
consists in decision, boldness, and truth—not, as some 
seem to imagine, in indiscriminate brutality; for it is 
the right direction of force that tells, and its mis- 
direction only emphasises weakness. A certain rough- 
ness of handling is, however, compatible with size and 
strength, and helps the suggestion, just as finick in 
elaboration implies pettiness. 

Another important characteristic of size is weight, and 
for this reason, in depicting big things, it is particularly 
desirable to show the influence of gravitation in a firmly- 
balanced pose that entirely precludes any idea of toppling 
over. This quality is felt in some cathedrals, where 
the great Norman pillars, which have borne their burden 
through the ages, look as if they could continue to do 
so throughout all eternitv, and is often to be observed 
in the massive trunks and balanced construction of huge 
trees, which seem to have developed stability con- 
currently with their growth. 

Size cannot be represented, but that does not matter 
if its sentiment is rendered in largeness of conception 
and execution. And it should not be forgotten that 
while this conveys the requisite idea, if given free scope, 
the effect mav be utterly destroved bv the introduction 
of any pettiness of thought or tightness of finish. 


о ә 


SILENT shutter is а won- 
derful assistant in all por- 
traiture; for child por- 
traiture it is essential. A conscious-looking portrait is always 
an abomination, and self-consciousness 1s never more un- 
natural than on the face of a child. 

With a noisy shutter this look is more the rule than the 
exception. When the sitter makes a special effort to keep 
rigid on hearing the opening click, not only do the eyes 
become staring, the expression stony, but a general spasm 
usually passes over the figure, resulting in many plates 
spoilt by movement. 

The worker who intends to *go in" for portraiture at 
all enthusiastically will be well advised to purchase one of 
the numerous types of studio shutter on the market. They 
can be quite simply fitted in front of the lens without inter- 
fering with a behind or ?tween lens and instantaneous 
shutter; but it is far better to have such a shutter fixed 
out of sight, since visible opening and closing is not much 
better than noise. 

Unless one uses a very large size, the usual conical-bellows 
camera will not permit of this being done. With a square 
bellows it is quite simple. Personally, I have seen many 
old box-form studio cameras in second-hand shops that 
only required a good lens and a little black velvet to make 
them into useful and reliable instruments. They usually 
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have only one slide, but for the particular work one would 
have in view—-portraiture near the home—this is no drawback, 
and it must be remembered that a slide that is quite useless 
for field work may be quite light-tight if carefully coddled 
with the focussing-cloth and used out of direct sunlight— 
portrait conditions in fact. 

No more than a few shillings need be paid for such a 
camera. The rush of the modern studio has rendered many 
of these old cameras useless, and, otherwise, there is no 
demand at all. I have a camera doing excellent work that 
was picked up second-hand for a sovereign, including a 
* Darlot" portrait lens. The lens has just that touch of 
diffusion so admirable for most portraits. 

With such an outfit child portraiture is greatly simplified, 
it becoming almost easy to make many exposures without 
the small sitters knowing they have been taken. Toys are 
our chief help in this. Do not bring them out too soon, 
st is wonderful how soon a child loses its interest іп a new 
toy, however smart and ingenious it may be. Get the 
small people interested in something that keeps them in 
one place, focus, and then, when all is ready, grasp your 
shutter release in one hand, and with the other produce 
the toy. A mechanical tov that does not move out of a 
small radius is the best. Clockwork motor-cars, engines, etc., 


cover too much ground, keeping the eyes moving and the 
photographer too. 
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YEAR or so ago I 

described in the 

pages of this journal 
a method by which a 
negative, enlarged or 
otherwise, could be made 
direct from another nega- 
tive without the necessity 
of making an interme- 
diate positive. It occurred 
to me at the time that 


the method would be 
T applicable to making 
direct positives in the camera, but, not thinking that there 


would often be any occasion for doing this, I did not think 
it worth while to refer to the matter. 

Quite recently, however, a friend told me that he was in- 
tending to make a number of lantern slides from reproduced 
photographs in a Colonial journal, in order to illustrate his 
travels, and was bewailing the necessity of making a large 
number of negatives from which he would only require to 
print once. 

It struck me at once that it might be possible to make 
the slides direct, in the aforementioned manner, and, after 
a few experiments which were necessary in order to adapt 
the procedure to lantern plates, I succeeded in producing 
slides showing all the detail and gradation of the originals. 

Photographers wishing to make slides of botanical, 
natural history, or any other subjects, for lecture pur- 
poses, will often not require any paper prints, and be glad 
to save the time and expense of making so many negatives. 
It may, therefore, be of interest to readers if I give the 
exact data of first and second exposures, toning, etc., which 
will result in a good, clear slide. 

For the benefit of those who do not remember the 
previous article, I may as well mention that the process 
consists in developing the image in the usual way, toning 
it with uranium, so as to substitute a deposit of this 
metal for the original one of silver; exposing to light, so as 
to print through this image an opposite one on the re- 
mainder of the sensitive film behind; developing this new 
image, and removing the old one. The new image, which 
is all that remains on the plate, will therefore be of the 
same value as the original, either positive or negative, as 
the case may be. 

First Attempts. 


My first attempts, however, at making lantern slides in this 
way were complete failures. The plates on whch the ex- 
periments were made were of about the same rapidity as 
the rapid bromide paper which I had previously adopted 
for the direct enlarged negatives; therefore for the second 
exposure I gave what I had found by experience to be 
right for the latter, viz., four inches of magnesium ribbon at 
two feet distance. 

This exposure had no effect at all, and, after several trials, 
I discovered the fact that when both were wet the lantern 
plates were only about 1-30th of the speed of the bromide 
paper. Some readers will jump to the conclusion that my 
process will therefore involve burning about four yards of 
ribbon for each slide, but we can obtain the same result by 
burning only two inches at a distance of four inches from 
the plate—an ample distance for so small a size. 

This is the only real difference in the manipulations from 
those I described for the enlarged negatives, but for those 
who have never tried the process, I will briefly repeat. 

The Plate. 

The lantern plates, which should be of a “rapid ” brand, 

are loaded into the dark-slides of the camera, into which 
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special carriers must be inserted for sizes over quarter-plate. 
Quarter-plate slides will usually hold the lantern plates 
without a carrier. They should be fixed firmly at one end, 
with paper or card, and a line drawn on the focussing- 
screen, to show how far the plate comes, so as to be sure 
of including on it all that is desired. 

The speed of the plates is usually given on the box, or 
can be found in exposure-meter lists, and, by comparison 
with that of the ordinary plates to which the worker is 
accustomed, no difficulty will be found in judging the ex- 
posure correctly. 

The Developer. 
The developer I recommend for both developments is 


amidol. I here give a convenient formula: 
sodium sulphite ооа о оаа аг 6 dr. 
e ß a eee sawed 15 gr. 
Potassium bromide ................................... 3 gr. 
hf aec 5 OZ. 


It will not keep good for more than about four days. I 
also give again the formula for the uranium toning bath: 


NO. I. 
Uranium nitrate: ooo x Ier 40 gr. 
Glacial acetic seigg‚ ре 02 
МАТЕ ео E Somat онан IO 02. 
No. 2. 
Potassium ferricyanide ........................... 40 pr. 
Glacial acetic acid (s a eee 8 à oz. 
Water pc Der cnp IO Oz. 


ISOBEL. 


By W. Harrieon, 
Awarded a Beginner's Prise in the Weekly Competition. 


Technical data: Plate, Barnet Sufer-Speed ; lens, Beck Iaostig mar; stop, 
Е]8; exposure, & secs.; time of day, 4 p.m. June; developer, pyro-soda; print- 
ing process, Seltona. , 
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Both these solutions will keep indefinitely by themselves. 
For use, mix equal parts of each just before required. The 
sulphocyanide bath, recommended for the paper, does not 
appear to be necessary for the plates. 

The plate should be developed until detail is visible all 
over it, but it need not be continued so long as if it was 
going to be fixed and finished off at once. 


The Toning Bath. 

After development the plate must be rinsed in two or three 
changes of water for about two minutes, and then the 
uranium toning bath is applied. Directly this has been 
poured over the plate, lift it out, hold it up to the red 
light, and carefully note the density of the darkest parts, 
and then return it to the toning bath. If examined again in 
two or three minutes, the dark parts will appear much 
lighter, due to the substitution of the red uranium deposit, 
which looks light in tone by red illumination. With a little 
Practice it will be easv to see when the original silver 
image has been entirely displaced. 

This examination is not really necessary, as with fresh 

solution the action is certain to be complete in five minutes, 
or less. 
. Thorough toning is absolutely necessary. When this is 
judged to be the case, pour off the toning solution, and wash 
the plate thoroughly in three or four changes of water for 
two minutes or more. 


The Magnesium Ribbon. 


For the exposure to the magnesium the plate must be 
removed from the dish, unless the latter is made of dark- 
coloured xylonite, or else the light will be reflected on to 
the back of the plate and cause a certain amount of fog. 
It is therefore best to lean it against a piece of black or 
dark-red paper, which, in its turn, should be propped up 
against some article on the table. 

Having measured out two inches of magnesium ribbon, a 
match should be struck and the ribbon kindled, and held 
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at about four or five inches distance from the plate. Then 
return the latter to the dish, and again pour on the 
developer. 

Judging the time of development is the most difficult 
part of the process. If insufficient, the half-tones will be 
fully out, but the shadows far too weak. If over-done, the 
slide may be foggv, but this is of less importance, as the 
fog may be clearel ахау by subsequent reduction. 

It should be continued until the positive image looks 
strong and full of detail, when held up to a fairly bright 
red light, and the whole surface looks black bv reflected 
light, the high-lights being still blocked up by the negative 
uranium deposit. At least, this is the case with amidol, 
but with rodinal the uranium may dissolve away at once, 1n 
which case development mav be judged as when making 
a slide in the ordinary wav. | 

Fixing is carried out as usual. I strongly advise not 
admitting white light until this is nearly completed. 

Final Operations. 

When taken out into the light, the high-lights will very 
likely be found to be red or vellow, owing to the uranium. 
Immersion in a solution of washing soda of any strength 
will instantly remove this. 

If the subject was one with average contrasts, and the 
first and second exposures and other details reasonably 
correct, the resulting slide should be clear and bright, and 
need no further alteration. Otherwise a certain amount of 
veiling of the high-lights may be present. | | 

If this is the case, make a solution of potassium ferri- 
cvanide, about quarter of an ounce in six ounces of water, 
and add a small quantitv of this to some clean hypo 
fixing bath, so as to make it a bright vellow colour. 

In this solution the slide will rapidly become lighter, and 
as soon as the strongest bich-light has become clear glass, 
it should be quickly removed and thoroughly washed. | 

Uranium, copper, or sulnhide toning may be carried out, if 
desired, as with any other slide. 


fM. 
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SECOND NOTICE. “ “ 


We continue this week our notes on some of the exhibits at the Scottish Salon which particularly merit attention. 


HE complete figures are not vet available, but it appears 

likely that the attendance at this vear's Scottish Salon will 
be found to have beaten all records, and the exhibition may be 
pronounced a great success. 

Continuing our tour of the galleries, we note the work of 
Peter Orr, Govan, who has thirteen pictures accepted. He is 
experimenting in different directions, but is still seen at his 
best in his“ gloaming " work in the cities. What Orr is doing 
in Scotland, M. Fraser Black, London, is doing in London in 
a more restricted area (as to subject); in “Тһе Sentinel " he 
effectively uses the reflections on the wet pavements in his 
composition. 

Wm. Shaw Adamson, Brechin, has a very effective picture 
of a ruin-crowned hill, © Defiant in Decay,” with a shadow 
traced foreground. А. Hamilton Allan, Edinburgh, gives us 
one picture, “Old Ann," ot the auld wife series that earned 
him fame some years ayo. There is a fine lighting in "An Old 
Close," by John Baird, Glasgow. Harold J. Black, Glasgow, 
treats a difficult lighting problem in " In the Stable Yard” 
with considerable success; but “Тһе Market Cross, Crail," 
has part of its outline lost owing to defective lighting. 

“Тһе Clyde," by M. F. and A. G. Burrell, Glasgow, is a 
strong assertive picture. Robert Burnie, Glasgow, has a nice 
^ Snowdrops " in green carbon. D. Forrester Wilson, Esq...” 
is a striking bit of unconventional portraiture by J. Bruce 
Cameron, Milngavie. 

„Sunshine and Shadow," by W. S. Crocket, convener of the 
Salon Committee, is a satisfactory study of lighting in one of 
the city's backlands; but surely “ Mar's Work, Stirling," is 
not a subject for impressionism! 

W. S. Denver, Shawlands, gives a quite good rendering of 
“ Solitude ” in his landscape, and “Тһе Provost" is a portrait 
of а hamely body.” A bromide print, ©“ Begonias,” in colour, 
by Lawrence Girdwood, West Calder, is unusual but effective. 
Miss Ethel M. Gladstone. London, shows а grasp of the 
essentials of portraiture in her one entry. а 
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From our Scottish Representative. 


Chas. Kirk, Glasgow, and Chas. C. Graham, Milngavie, are 
the representatives of nature " photography, and their success 
makes one wish for more of this class of work at the Salon. 

Wm. Howat, Ibrox, shows in Sunlit Wall " a clever picture 
of sunlight and its accompanying shadows filtering through 
the trees on the wall. 

“Тһе Sabbath," by D G. Hyslop, Grangemouth, shows ап 
aged couple sitting in the old house; the white-washed wall, 
always a difficult subject, is well rendered. A. Chapel Milne, 
Brechin, has given a reelly good thing in “ Hogmanay.” The 
scene is a village street in snow time, ©“? tween the gloamin' an’ 
the mirk," dull and drear, but from the house windows the 
lights shine telling of the brightness and jollity within. | 

“Тһе Crystal Gazer,” bv Thomas Morton. Glasgow, is а 
captivating figure study. Thos. McClure, Prestwick, in * Down 
the Silver Thames " has a peculiar but not unpleasing arrange- 
ment of lights on the water. W. G. MacKinnell's “Тһе Bridge 
secures the honour of reproduction in the catalogue. 

" Bleak December," bv James Patrick, Dundee (farm horses 
going home beside snow-wreaths), carries out its title. “Тһе 
Faeries’ Tree," by R. B. Penman, Edinburgh (the Macdougald 
Plaque winner), shows an old tree stump in strong light with 
the rest of the picture in shadow. | 

"Jack," bv John Reed. West Calder, shows a happy little 
fellow, but why cut off his feet? “ Feeding the Hens” is a 
pleasing transcript of rural life. “Smoking Haddocks, 
Aberdeen," is a record of labour, by John Sawers, Glasgow, 
worth preserving. The shimmering light of summer permeates 
* A Canal, Bruges,’ by Miss M. J. G. Sheret, Aberdeen. 
“Auld Reekie," Ben Sherratts (Edinburgh) picture, is really 
auld reekie as the city is seen through a mist, this aerial film 
effect being intensified by the side of a hill seen in the near 
foreground. 

The catalogue contains twelve half.tone reproductions of 
exhibited pictures, and a well-written introduction of the aims 
of th^ Federation. 
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By R. J. STANTON. 


T has lately become the faction to keep 
| various solids in certain percentage solu- 
tions, and give instructions in formulae for 
using so much of a — per cent. solution. If the decimal 
system of weights and measures is in use, this plan has 
advantages, but for users of the English weights and mea- 
sures, the older plan of making up solutions to contain so 
many grains per ounce has much to recommend it in many 
cases. 

Theoretically, a per-cent.-solution system implies a cer- 
tain weight of the substance added to a certain weight of 
the solvent, and the solution used by weight, as the bulk 
or volume of a substance and its solvent is not always the 
sum of their separate volumes. If, however. we dissolve 
any weight of a substance in such a quantity of a solvent 
that the mixture is ten times the weight of the said sub- 
stance, we know that an ounce of this mixture contains 
I-10th of an ounce of the dissolved substance, and so on. 

If now we dissolve, let us say, 1 oz. of potassium bro- 
mide (4373 grains) in such a quantity of water that the total 
bulk is то fluid oz., then 1 fluid oz. (480 minims) of the 
mixture contains 1-1oth of an ounce (i.e., between 43 and 
44 grains) of the salt. We may call this a 44 grains per oz. 
solution, or 44 grains in 480 minims, or II grains in 120 
minims, or, say, 1 grain in 11 minims. 

If, however, we fill our minim measure to the 11 minim 
mark, and empty the measure, and set it aside for a 
moment, we shall find from one to two minims have clung 
to the glass, and collected at the bottom of the measure, 
so that we shall not really have used our 11 minims (or 1 
grain). This is a minor point worth remembering when 
dealing with small quantities in this way, but for all 
ordinary puedes we may ignore errors of this kind, and 
when reckoning то per cent. solutions it will be near 
enough to reckon 11 or 12 minims, whichever gives us the 
greatest ease of reckoning. 

This is all by way of preliminary to the consideration 
of such a formula as the following : — 


Ammonia iron alum, то per cent. ...... 12.5 min. 
Ammonia alum, sat. sol. ..................... $0. وو‎ 
Potass. citrate, шо per cent. ............... I5" x 
Potass. ferricyanide, 5 per cent. ......... 20 w 
Hydrochloric acid, 5 per cent. ............ 5 33 
Wat n C 500 „ 


This is suggested as a bath for imparting a blue colour 
to bromide prints. If, by chance, we have ready-made the 
above solutions, a trial of the formula is easy enough, but 
suppose we wish to try it by weighing out the various solids 
to make up an 8 oz. bath. Commencing with the ammonia 
iron alum solution, we may argue thus: 

11 min. of IO p:r cent. solution = I gr. solid. 

I 9, IO „э 57 TI 
8 times 125, IO „, 5 * „ = 9 gr. (nearly). 
Skipping the next constituent for a moment, and taking 
the potass. citrate, we have: 

8 times 15 min of IO per cent. solution = MA? = rr gr. (approx.). 
Next comes the potass. ferricyanide: 


I1 min. of 10 per cent. solution = I gr. 


I „э 10 99 39 тт „э 
: I 9. 5 LE „э 7% „э 
8timcs 20 ,, 5 ” T Муз gr. = (say) 71 gr. 


Now, referring to a table of saturated solutions, we find 
1 part ammonia alum is saturated at normal temperatures 
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in 8 parts of water, or, say, 
approx. We thus argue: 


II min. of IO per cent. sclution = I gr. 


I 

I 99 IO , 99 IL gr. 

I 
I 4 à қ — — y 
; : ы j II X 10 © 

I 9 I2 Т 85 < ` BT. 
II X IO 
12 X 50x 8 

50 X 8 55 12 9» 77 II O. х IO = (say) 44 gr. 


Now as to the hydrochloric acid constituent. Theoretically 
this should be made up bv weight as already mentioned, 
but in actual practice photographers nearly always make 
up percentage solutions of liquids by measure only. Thus, 
to make a 5 per cent. or “1 1n 20,” we take 1 oz. of strong 
acid and add water to make a total of 20 oz. (or use any 
other unit of measure). Thus, with such solutions we argue 
as follows :— 


100 min. of 5 per cent, solution = 5 min. acid. 


I » 5 Т » 185 = зб min. acid. 
8 5 „ 5 وو‎ 4% 5х5 = 2 тіп, acid. 


Our 8 oz. bath therefore contains: Ammonia iron alum, 
9 grains; ammonia alum, 44 grains; potass. citrate, 11 
grains; potass. ferricyanide, 7% grains; hydrochloric acid, 
2 minims; water, 8 oz. 


Formulee in Parts 


are sometimes met with, and the beginner naturally asks 
how much is a “ part.” The answer is “ anything he pleases.” 
For example: Alum, 1 part; water 20 parts. In a case 
of this kind we should probably require about a pint or so 
of this mixture, so we may take 1 oz. of alum and 20 oz. 
of water. 

Again, the excellent clearing bath fo: negatives is often 
given in “parts,” thus: Water, 20 parts; alum, 1 part; 
iron protosulphate, 3 párts ; citric acid, 1 pari Theoretically, 
we ought to use the same weight unit throughout, but, as 
above set forth, as 12 minims of water weighs about 11 
grains, we shall be within practical range by using grains 
and minims as equivalents. Suppose, then, we want a 
couple of ounces or so of this mixture, we can take a dram 
(60 grains, 60 minims) as unit. Thus: water, 20 drams; 
alum, 1 dram; and so on, giving us a total of 25 dram 
parts. 

It will be noticed that a large number of decimal system 
formule have 1,000 c.c. as the water part, ie. 35 02., 
while we want to try a much smaller quantity than this. 
If we write the 1,000 c.c. as 2% oz. we can then read the 
grams as grains. 

Occasionally a formula is met with where a solution is 
quoted in terms of its specific gravity, or some hydrometer 
is referred to. Quite recently a formula which went the 
round of the papers mentioned a solution of ferric chloride 
as 45 deg. Beaumé. On referring to a table of equivalents 
we find this corresponds to a specific gravity of about 1.4, 
and referring to three other tables, we find that this was 
given as 36 per cent., 42 per cent., and 47 per cent. strength 
of the iron salt. It will thus be seen that this method of 
quoting formule is very far from satisfactory, as is also the 
all too common one of quoting saturated solutions, 
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My DEAR MONICA,- 
Suppose you were 
standing on the top of 
the peak of a mountain 
that was three miles 
high, and that there 
was just room for your- 
our shadow would be as 


crac. МО 
N 
Y 


self and your shadow; then y 
black as my hat! 

Forgive this abrupt way of beginning my letter, but 
I may hear from you at any moment, and I want to 
get settled into the subject of sunshine before you 
switch me off into Post-Impressionists or some other 
foreign topic—besides, I think my opening sentence 
contains the gist of sunshine. 

The earth is a huge, dark room, lit by one arc-light, 
the sun; and any light that illuminates it must be either 
direct, diffused, or reflected sunlight. 

You may assume the moon, in June, 
Is quite distinctly one light. 

And yet, you see, its brilliancy 
Is but reflected sunlight. 

But I must get on with my letter, or this vice of 
verse will become habitual—besides, the one thing 
towards which you show blind intolerance is my poetry. 
Poetry? ' say you. Tush, my child! A pest on 
your impudence ! 

Through this big world-room, the one big light may 
shine unhindered, casting shadows that are only re- 
lieved from inky blackness by the reflections from the 
walls and furniture. Or the light may be diffused, 
scattered and softened by clouds of smoke or steam, in 
which case each particle of smoke, or each atom of 
steam, will reflect light into the shadows. Or the 
light may shine through a sheet (of clouds), in which case 
the sheet will become luminous and the practical source 
of light. 

This is not beside the point, Miss Monica. We hear, 
taste and see—to a great extent—what we expect to 
hear, taste and see: you will enjoy your ice at Rumpel- 
meyer’s much more than you would enjoy the same ice 
at some little café on La Croisette; and if you grasp 
the principle of sunshine, you may see your sunshine 
right. 

Alone on your mountain-top, far above the clouds, 
dust and moisture, there would be nothing to reflect the 
sunlight into your shadow. Your body would prevent 
the rays of light from reaching your shadow, and the 
shadow would be unilluminated and inky-black. If you 
chose a soft, luminous day, and stood on Waterloo 
Bridge, millions of particles of moisture would reflect 
the sunshine into your shadow, and it would become 
full of diffused light. This sounds very simple, but I'll 
bet vou a bunch of Neapolitan violets that you never 
thought of it! 

Leave Waterloo Bridge and come and stand in the 
Strand. You are standing in the sunshine, but the 
buildings beside you are also bathed in sunshine, and 
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your shadow is illuminated by the reflections from the 
sunlit buildings, as well as by the diffused light from 
the moist atmosphere. I’ll bet you two to one in violets 
that you never thought of this! If you would see—and 
photograph—shadows aright, you must consider and 
learn to see their local luminosity. 

Again, after you have learnt to see your shadows 
aright, you must learn to photograph them aright; and 
you cannot do this unless you get into the way of con- 
sidering the actinic (or photographic) value of the 
shadows, as well as their visual luminosity. This 
sounds quite obvious, but it’s all the violets in Naples 
to one Cannes anemone that you have never given the 
matter a thought. 

Take a street scene, for instance: the shadows took 
light and bright enough in all conscience, but they are 
chiefly lit by the light which is reflected from the red 
and vellow houses of the street, and as this light must 
have but little actinic value, thev will be apt to photo- 
graph much darker than they appear. If the houses 
had been stuccoed with a bluish white, the shadows 
would have probably photographed too light. If, by a 
stretch of imagination, the houses and street had been 
coloured blue, the shadows would have come out ever 
so much lighter than they appeared. 

In that photograph of November sunshine which you 
sent me, the shadows seem far too faint. This is 
because the air was full of rime-moisture, which reflects 
and diffuses exceedingly actinic light; the trees, covered 
with hoar frost, acted like the white reflector in 
portraiture; and the frosty road on which the shadows 
fell reflected every atom of actinic light which reached 
it. Against this, the old woman in her dark dress and 
red shawl came out very dark. 

Of course, the obvious remedy would lie in the use 
of panchromatic plates and a colour-screen; but the 
short exposure that each of our subjects would demand 
—the busy street scene and the brisk old woman 
trudging along the road would render the use of a 
colour-screen out of the question. 

So, Miss Monica, you must fall back on the good ofd 
maxim, “ Expose for the shadows," and when the 
shadows are lit up bv red or vellow or green reflected 
light, give a generous exposure; when they are lit by 
very actinic light, cut the exposure as short as the sub- 
ject permits, so as to secure contrast. 

“Light is the subject of all pictures,” said Monet. 
Whether this be true about painting is a very open ques- 
tion; but light, and truthfulness to light and shade, 
should be the subject of all photographs. Especially 
in sunshine-pictures, truth to shadows is of the utmost 
importance, for it is the depth of the shadow that gives 
the value to the sunshine: get the shadow too faint, 
and vou lose the brilliance of the sunlight; get the 
shadow too dark, and the atmosphere suggests the 
mountain-top.—Yours very sincerely, 

A. J. ANDERSON. 
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SCARBORO'. By JAMES McKISSACK. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. This picture was also exhibited at the Scottish Salon. 
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PORTRAIT OF A CHILD. By RupoLPH DÜHRKOOP. 
The ori;inal of this picture was exhibited at the Diihrkoop Onc-man Show held recent y at “The A. P. Little Gallery,” See note on page 51. 
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HOTHER VF " i By RupoLPH DüHRKOOP. 
с original of this picture was exhibited at the Dührkoop One-man Shew held recently at Jie A. P. Little Gallery Ser note on page sr: 
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By WARD MUIR. 


— — —— -WINTER LANDSCAPES. ————— 


SOME NOTES ON 
By WARD MUIR. 2 


HE winter holiday-maker, planning his trip to 
Switzerland, asks, generally, what are the best 
resorts for skating, ski-ing, or tobogganing ? 
But if he happen to be a photographer he 

naturally wants something more than merely a good 
ice-rink and not-too-fatiguing ski excursions. All the 
Alpine resorts are beautiful, it is true, but there is a 
beauty which is photographic, and another that is less 
photographic. I mean from the landscapist's point of 
view. 

In some of the narrower Alpine vallevs the scenery is 
if I may so express it—too melodramatic. It is, also, 
too near the camera. Unless you look upwards you do 
not see the heavens. Immense walls of mountain 
surround you, so that whenever you take one of those 
small °“ bits" dear to the photographer vou have a 
background of cliffs and pinewoods and niggling detail; 
and you long for a level stretch of country in which your 
background would be further off, softer, and perhaps 
mere empty sky. Except when snow is falling, or the 
mists are rolling up, the atmosphere is very transparent, 
and consequently your background is highly important. 

If that background is patchy, the arrangement of vour 
bit '' is troublesome. And when the background of 
the °“ bit ’’ is, as I have said, a close-up mountain-side, 
sketched over with precipices and pines, then it is 
patchy, horribly patchy. 

There is another point to be considered in the choice 
of a Swiss winter resort. At high altitudes the scenery 
is prone to exhibit a certain monotony, owing to the 
sameness of the trees. Pine forests are beautiful, but 
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you can have too much of this one beauty. At five 
thousand feet above the sea you will rarely see any tree 
but the pine and the larch—and you grow tired of them. 
Choose a place only three thousand feet, or thereabouts, 
and you will find charming orchard trees and others 
with which to make pictures. Be it noted, however, 
that a place only three thousand feet above the sea is 
apt to have an early thaw, and you must not reckon to 
get skating with any certainty after the second or third 
week in February, whereas the season at the five 
thousand feet and upward places lasts into March. 
The Rhone valley resorts—which are not strictly in 
the Rhone vallev, but three or four thousand feet up the 
flanks of it on the north side, facing south—have a wide 
'" distance," speaking photographicallv, for thev look 
across to the peaks opposite, several miles off. At 
Montana and Villars some nice landscape work can be 
done in consequence of this, the background consisting 
of faint and filmy  mountain-tops, often floating 
exquisitely above an ocean of cloud. At the Oberland 
and Engadine resorts the scenerv is, to my mind, too 
shut-in for comfort in landscape photography; the 
precipices make a too-close-up background. Not that 
landscape photography cannot be done — Cadbv, 
Ballance, and others have triumphantly proved that it 
can—but it is more restricted than in flatter or more 
open country. But there is one resort, not perhaps 
exactly in the Oberland, though near it, which presents 
features very attractive; I refer to St. Beatenberg, above 
Lake Thun. This small village clings high above the 
big lake, which latter is widely spread-out below, and 
| gle 
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іп consequence forms just the sort of flat and withdrawn 
background which, personally, I claim to be so 
desirable. 

The Advantages of a Flat Background. 

To illustrate more or less precisely what I mean, I 
attach herewith a couple of Beatenberg landscapes, 
typical of the local scenery. In the first, The Chalet "' 
(reproduced on page 62), it will be scen that the whole 
subject is simplified by the flat tone of the apparent sky, 
which, of course, is not sky but water. The camera is 
looking downhill, and the lake is sufficiently extensive 
to form a flat background without its opposite bank 
appearing. Imagine the same scene with, instead of this 
single tone of grey, a close-up mountain-side, dotted 
over with trying details (such as you would inevitably 
find at, for instance, Grindelwald), and I think it will 
be admitted that the lake is a boon. 

Unnatural the slab of grey may look to the sharp- 
eyed critic who has not scen the explanation as revealed 
in my second picture; but, even if a little unnatural, 
I confess I find it pleasing compared with a detailed 
background. For this expanse of grey helps to simplifi- 
cation, and simplification 1s precisely what is so hard to 
attain in the mountain landscape. The snow gives us 
one sort of simplification; it covers the piffling detail of 
the ground, smooths it off and flattens it all; but nice 
though that is, it will be useless if we have the hard 
black and white of rocks and pines hitting the eye in a 
distance that isn't distance, but is as near, atmo- 
spherically, as the foreground. 

The second print, ‘‘ Above Lake Thun, Winter,”’ 
(reproduced on page 50), shows how the sheer width of 
the lake, combined with the faint haze which rises from 
its surface, gives us a suggestive distance in only a tone 
or two, even when the opposite mountain-sides are 
included. Unsharp though that mountain-side is, it is 
clear enough to indicate how horribly piebald and worry- 
ing it would be, thanks to its snow and woods and 
rocks, were it nearer and therefore more distinct. 


The Correct Rendering of Snow. 

As for the rendering of snow, І have heard it 
repeated over and over again that ‘‘ mere white paper 
is not snow." Some critic said this years ago, and 
people have been repeating the dictum, parrot-like, ever 
since. Тһе fact, of course, is that mere white paper is 
the onlv possible way to render snow, unless you are 
representing it in darkness. 

The alleged detail which snow is said to contain is as 
actual as the detail of a grass lawn. If you look closely 
at a grass lawn you sce every blade, and if vou knecl 
down and look closely at snow you will see every crystal, 
and will find that every crystal casts a minute shadow, 
full of colour. But just as the photographer who ren- 


Шога Competitions.—In the current issue of Photographic 
Scrafs, Messrs. Ilford, Ltd. announce a series of competitions 
in which cash prizes are offered. The first is for prints or 
enlargements on Ilford bromide paper, toned or untoned. 
There are four classes as tollows:—Class 1, for prints under 
quarter-plate size; Class 2, for prints quarter-plate, postcard, 
and 5 by 4; Class 3, prints or enlargements, half-plate and 
over; Class 4, for competitors under eighteen years of age. 
Negatives must have been taken on Ilford plates or flat films. 
Where film-roll has been used, it may be of апу make. 
The competition closes on February 28, and the awards will be 
announced in the April number cf Photographic Scraps. 
Readers should apply to their dealers, or direct to Messrs. 
Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E., for a copy of the January issue of this 
little publication (obtainable gratis), which contains full par- 
ticulars and ccnditions of the competition. 
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dered every grass blade on the lawn would probably 
kill his picture by the detail, so the photographer who is 
thinking of the snow detail in anything but the widest 
terms will not get a pictorial result but a scientific one. 

Swiss postcard shops are crammed with extraordinary 
technical photographs of snow with sun on it, glittering 
and vivid and crystalline; and if you illuminated a pile 
of hypo on your dark-room table strongly enough, you 
would get an almost equally beautiful effect. It would 
be beautiful. too; but we should tire of it pictorially. 

Simplification of Tones. 

Now the one supreme advantage of snow photo- 
graphy, whether in the Alps or elsewhere, is that the 
landscape is simplified into onlv three or four tones— 
we have immense stretches of white, and then a grey or 
two. These stretches of white—the fields of snow—can 
he expressed, can be conveved to the senses, by stretches 
of white paper; and they are the only phenomena in 
nature that I know of that can be so expressed. White 
paper does not represent sky (though one-tone grey 
paper can, sometimes). It can represent nothing, except 
snow-fields seen large. Snow, then, is our great chance 
for getting those simple and decorative pictures which 
are made up by a tone or two, in pattern, and an 
emptiness elsewhere. 

Granted that the snow may have hollows with shadows 
lying in them—then let those shadows be in grey, as 
is inevitable, and often useful in composition. But, on 
a gentle hillside or flat meadow, the snow, except in 
bright sun with the sun low, will be, in a broad sense, 
all white, if scen at a little distance, and we may cheer- 
fully seize the opportunity of rendering it by '' mere 
white paper.” 

On very brilliant Alpine days, in very broken country, 
one does not readily find these wide expanses of all- 
white snow; but in the sort of places of which I have 
written, where there is open country, the photographer 
will not be as wroth as the sportsman when a dull day 
comes and the sun is either faint or hidden. For here 
and now is the chance for the man who wants to try his 
hand at two-tone or three-tone compositions—just a 
stretch of '' mere white paper," with a faint tree or 
chálet outlined upon it, against another tone of grey 
distance or background. 

In actually falling snow, if it isn't too heavy, you get 
two-tone effects of the loveliest—and your ground may 
be as white as the margin of this page, and yet be 
true. Do not look at snow with a microscope any more 
than you would look at your lawn with a microscope, and 
St. Beatenberg, or indeed almost any of the Swiss 
resorts, will yield vou pictures utterly unobtainable at 
any other season of the year, and as photographic as 
if every crystal were visible. 


The Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd., Watford, are prepared to 
consider the purchase of negatives, half-plate size and upwards. 
Contact prints, with price clearly stated on the back of same, is 
all that 1s required in the first instance, and stamped addressed 
envelope if the prints are to be returned. 


First-Aid for Photographers.— A handy little “ Tabloid " First- 
Aid Outfit, which should be of great value to the photographer 
whether in the field or in the work-room, has been prepared by 
Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. Тһе case measures only 
4 by 3k by $% inches, and contains, besides compressed 
dressings, cotton wool and gauze, such useful items as 
“ Vaporole " Aromatic Ammonia, for use as “ Smelling Salts,” 
strapping plaster, court plaster, “ Borofax " Brand Boric 
Ointment, carron oi! (solidified:, camel's-hair brush, апа 
safety pins. The price of the outfit, which may be obtained 
from all chemists, etc., is 2s. 
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A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 


P. N.“ are invited for this page, 


paid for at current rates if published. Articles should be 


Nu! concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


A HOLDER FOR CONICAL MEASURES. 
AKE two pieces of wood having a 
breadth of an inch or so, a length 
equal to the depth of the shelf, and con- 
siderably thicker than the base of the 
conical measure. 

Screw these to the under side of the 
shelf, parallel to each other, A, A, the 
distance between them being a little 
greater than the diameter of the circular 
base of the measure. 

Over these, again, screw two other 
pieces of wood, B, B, of the same length 


ет SHELF 


but of greater breadth, so that they over- 
lap the first two. Leave between their 
adjacent edges such a space that the nar- 
rowest part of the measure glass can slide 
between them comfortably. Тһе glass сап 
then be slipped between them as shown in 
the diagram. The advantages of this plan 
are that the top of the shelf is unencum- 
bered with measure glasses (sometimes 
wet), the measures are in less danger from 
breakage, and their insides are kept quite 
free from dust and other dirt. T. R. P. 


SOME USES OF STICKING-PLASTER AND 
CARDBOARD. 
OME time ago I happened to purchase 
a reel of plaster. Within a few 
weeks I was convinced that it is an indis- 
pensable article to the photographer. I 
do not propose to enumerate the endless 
details in which it can be employed, such 
as mending bellows or pneumatic releases 
and for mending things temporarily, such 
as broken printing frames, etc., etc. But 
it is for the simplicity with which, by 
employing such plaster, several articles 
can be constructed which can only be 
purchased for a considerable sum, that 
I recommend it particularly. 


FOLDING RETOUCHING DESK. 


Cut two pieces of stout cardboard 
9 by 7 in., and cut in the middle of one 
of them a hole 4 by 3 in. (i. e., for quarter- 
plate). Next stick with Seccotine a 
narrow strip of wood or cardboard 1-8th 
of an inch below one of the shorter ends 
of the hole, for the negative to rest on 
Paste white paper on to one side of the 
other board. Now join these together 
(the two boards) at one end by applying 
plaster on both sides, thus forming an 
effective hinge. In doing this, see that 
the narrow strip to support the negative 


is nearest and parallel to the hinge, and 
that the papered side of the other board 
faces inwards. Next take а cleaned 
quarter-plate negative and hinge it to 
the papered surface, about one inch from 
the top, by its narrow end. This will 
form a support for the desk when erected 
(see illustration). This must be plain 
glass in order to allow the light to pass 
through the negative, the white paper 
acting as а refl-ctor. 

It remains .o make a shade, which is 
hinged іп ne same manner to the top 
end of th desk (see illustration), and is 
suppo:ted by a card hinged on its inside. 
It will be seen that the completed desk 
is entirely collapsible, and costs next to 
nothing, beyond half an hour's work. 


GASLIGHT PRINTING Box. 

It is impossible to obtain consistent 
results in gaslight printing unless the light 
and the distance of the negative from the 
light are constant. In view of these 
points, the following apparatus will be 
found extremely useful. Procure а 
quarter-plate printing frame of the type 
which hinges at the end, and measure its 


sides. Let us that 
6 in. by 5 in. 

Now cut two pieces of cardboard, 
6t by 9 in., and two pieces 54 by о in. 
These will form the four sides of the box. 
Now with centre 1j in. from the one end 
in the middle of one of the 5} by о in. 
pieces, measuring from one of the 51 in. 
sides, cut a round hole 1 in. in diameter. 
Now cut two pieces, 61 by si; one of 
these is to form the bottom, and the 
other, after cutting a hole 34 by 44 
from the middle of it, is to support the 
printing frame. Before joining up the 
six pieces of cardboard, paste white paper 
on to one side of all of them. The only 
other requisite is an adapter, which can 
be fitted in place of an ordinary electric 
globe, several yards of flexible wire and a 
bayonet holder. This latter will be found 
to have two screw-rings, between which 
the shade is usually fitted; спе 15 
removed, the bayonet holder put through 
the r in. hole, the screw-ring screwed on 
again, and the holder thus secured. 
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Now stick together by means of plaster 
on both sides in and out side the six 
pieces of cardboard, thus forming a com- 
plete box, taking care that (1) the 
papered surfaces are all on the inside, (2) 
the holder is nearest to the bottom of the 
box, (3) that the piece which was cut to 
support the frame is fixed about } in. 
inside the box, thus torming a sort of 
tray in which the printing frame lies. 
Put an ordinary eight-candle-power lamp 
inside the box, in the bayonet holder, and 
the box will be ready for use. An average 
negative, with Carbon Vigorous Velox 
paper, will need about one minute's ex- 
posure. I do not recommend the use 
of a stronger lamp, as the heat will warp 
the cardboard, and often flatter results 
will ensue. 

It may also be convenient to fix into one 
side of the box a safe red or orange light 
by means of the plaster. This will pro- 
vide a constant light, by which the den- 
sity of the prints and oí the negatives can 
b» accurately estimated. Once the cor- 
rect exposure has been found, it will be 
very easy to judge the exposure for almost 
any negative. 

I have done as many as thirty prints 
in an hour and a quarter, printing and 
developing. . 

The total outlay will be comprised in 
obtaining the adapter. This will cost 
about half a crown. 

For other sized frames, boxes can be 
made in proportion. But it is essential that 
the glowlamp be underneath the centre of 
the negative, and not less distant from it 
than the length of the diagonal of the 
plate. 

A ten-yard reel of plaster, 1 in. wide, 
costs from 1з. 6d. to 2s. 

The best cardboard for the purpose is 
such as is frequently found on the bottom 
of writing or blotting pads. G. S. 


A USE FOR BISCUIT-TINS. 
HAT useful thing the large square 
biscuit-tin (obtainable from any 


grocer) makes an excellent storage tin in 
which plates and papers can be kept per- 
fectly dry and in good condition even in a 
It is also especially 
keeping 


damp dark-room. 


useful for sensitised carbon 


tissue, which so rapidly deteriorates if 
allowed to become the least damp. The ar- 
rangement is seen in the illustration. А 
small tin box perforated with holes is 
soldered to one side of the tin, inside and 
near the top; this is to hold a few lumps 
of calcium chloride, which is a powerful 
absorbent of moisture. Round the sides 
of the tin, at the top, is stuck « strip of 
calico, or thin rubber sheeting, so that the 
lid will fit quite tightly. These tins will 
hold a good many packets of plates and 
papers; and if the calcium chloride be 
changed from time to time, the contents 
of the box will be kept thoroughly free 
from moisture. sv oda de 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Northumberland and Durham Red Pook. 

The “ Red" Book of the Northumberland and 
Durham Federation must be accorded the place 
of honour amongst the year books of the 
federations. It is truly a fine production, and 
will be a read E десен of reference to all that 
obtains in the Federation. The detailed syllabus 
of all societies, list of lecturers, dark-rooms, 
places of interest in the district, exhibitions, 
rules, annual report, are but a few of its excel- 
lent features. Seasonable and varied articles 
also appear from the pens of such well-known 
workers as Mr. Arthur Payne, Chas. H. Oakden, 
Easten Lee, and others, whilst members and 
associates are made familiar with the leading 
ofücials of the Federation by the inclusion of 
excellent presentations of their photographs. To 
[r. T. Spark, the honorary editor, we accord our 
highest compliments on the excellence of his 
issue of the 1910-11 year book, and no doubt he 
in turn wishes to share the honours with Mr. 
Easten Lee, who, as hon. advertisement manager, 
has found the grist for the mill. 


B. P. S. Journal. 

To the Birmingham Photographic Society one 
must also award high praise for their latest, the 
January issue of their '' аа which, whilst 
giving cover to the usual club announcements— 
and these are pretty numerous—for one month, 
also contains a series of articles of exceptional 
merit. To quote from one, by Mr. Lewis Lloyd 
(the secretary of the Midland Federation), the 
object of which is to set out some of the ways in 
which photographic societies can be educational 
agents: 

Societies as a Factor in Education. 

Mr. Lewis Lloyd says: We are often told 
that these institutions are rapidly moving down- 
hill, that they have had their day, and that the 
dealer and the press amply fill their place. If 
this statement contains aay truth, the conclusion 
I should draw from it would be not that societies 
should close their doors, but that they should 
revise their methods. If, instead of concentrating 
so much on the pictorial side of photography, they 
will turn to its scientifc aspect, the aspect, that 
is, in which it can be of the most service to man, 
I think they will come to admit that their day of 
usefulness is only just beginning.” The direc- 


tions in which a society can point the way are 
several. 


The Apathy of Technical School Authorities. 

I have previously voiced the opinions of Mr. 
Lloyd on this subject, but in a society page too 
much cannot be said in furtherance of the theme 
and the importance of the suggestions he makes. 
To again quote, Mr. Lloyd says: Considering 
the great commercial importance of photography, 
especially in the region of illustration, it is very 
surprising how few of our teaching institutions 
include the subject in the curriculum. There are 
several colleges in London exclusively engaged 
in teaching technical photography; there are 
classes in Manchester, both at the University and 
at the Technical School. It is one of the depart- 
ments at the Aston Technical School, and I 
understand the school at Smethwick will soon 
follow suit. This is about all I have been able 
to trace, and it is a poor record. Not only in 
technical schools, but in ordinary colleges, a 
most useful adjunct to their work would be a 
photographic society. A good many have them 
and encourage boys to take an interest in this 
most instructive hobby. Even in the ordinary 
work of teaching only scanty use is made of 
photography. Yet everyone knows how much 
pictures shown by the lantern will assist in 
teaching such subjects as history and geography.” 


The Midland Federation Mission. 

“ Recognising these facts, the Midland Photo- 
graphic Federation has undertaken a missionary 
enterprise which should command the sympathy 
and support of all societies. The object is, 
first, to get information of the extent to which 
photography is taught in schools, and second, to 
induce heads of colleges definitely to encourage 
the art-science by startiag either азаа or school 
clubs. Failing in this enterprise, the next best 
thing is for existing societies to hold classes.“ 


Camera Club for Gateshead. 

In my early days of society connections I well 
remember the old Gateshead Camera Club, and 
it was with great regret that I heard of its un- 
timely end. There is, however, sign of resuscita- 
tion of interest in Gateshead, and a new society, 
to be known as the Gateshead and District 
Camera Club, has been formed by a group of 
members, emanating from а local debating 


society. The club, I understand, meets оп 
Mondays at 161, Askew Road, and the honorary 
secretary is Mr. W. F. Brown, of 38, Faraday 
Grove, Bensham, Gateshead. I shall be glad to 
hear that the old Gateshead members 
joining to make it a splendid success. 


Some Useful Hints on Medals. 
Someone has been locally referrin 
successes of Mr. 1, A. Loades, or 
various exhibitions and competitions, and the 
wonder is what he does with the medals. A well- 
known exhibitor was reputed to have a clothes- 
basketful, another used his medals to make 
clasps for his sister—and, incidentally, perhaps 
his cousins—whilst a third on my list, a gentle- 
man hailing from Lancashire, who is credited 
with using them as foot-rests for his piano, has 
given up pot-hunting for the more congenial 

sport of picture-hunting. 


Ladies' Night at Leicester. i А 

The Leicestershire Photographic Society, with 
well on towards a couple of hundred members, 
are fully alive, and I hear their members are 
making free use of the well-equipped dark-room 
provided for their use at the club rooms, the 
Oriental Café. It has been the custom of the 
society for some years to hold a ladies’ night at 
the end of each session, but the custom was 
varied by bringing the function into New Year's 
week. I don't quite know what this means, but 
if it includes coffee, buns, and smiles, I must 
make a note of the date of the next. I do know 
that on this occasion it included an exhibition of 
summer competition prints, the presentation of 
awards gained in these competitions, and a 
splenic programme of music, arranged by Miss 
Ward. 


The King’s Lynn Club. . 

The Anil meeting of the King's Lynn Pboto- 
graphic Club produced a satisfactory result, an 
everybody appeared to be gratified with the result 
of the year’s working. Helpful demonstrations, 
well-attended meetings, delightfully popular 
excursions, paid-up subscriptions, all contributed 
to the desired result. During the year the club 
has become federated with the East Anglian 
Federation, which gives a wider scope to the 
workings of the club, and a dark-room has been 
added for the club’s convenience. 
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THE “ENSIGN ” 


HE following is a list of the prize winners in the Ensign 
Roll-film £200 Competition, held by Messrs. Houghtons, 
Ltd. :— 

Class 1.—1st prize £50: Albyn Bunce, 25, Bridge Road West, 
Battersea, S.W. 2nd prize £20: Lionel Stones, “ Northwood,” 
Seymour Grove, Old Trafford, Manchester. 3rd prize £10: 
Veda Robertson Coghlan, Warenda Station, Queensland, 
Australia. 4th prize £5: Miss M. Hawley, Oak Arch, Main 
Road, Kenilworth, Cape Colony. Class 2.—1st prize £20: 
George Dutilh, Crédit Lyonnais, Alexandria, Egypt. 2nd prize 
£10: Alfred Scott, 6, Argyle Road, Stratford, London, E. 
3rd prize £5: Major A. B. Stone, Binton Barn, Farnham, 
Surrey. Fifteen prizes of £2 cach: A. Critchlow, Burslem, 
Stoke-on-Trent; Miss Gertrude Morris, Hounslow, London, 
N.W.; S. A. Millard, c/o Maspero Fréres, Ltd., Cairo; T. 
Newns, King Street, Dukinfield; Mrs. D. Forbes, Sway, 
Hampshire; Mrs. H. Toole, Ipswich, Queensland, Australia ; 
M. J. Rendall, The College, Winchester; Mrs. M. J. Taylor, 
Essex Lodge, Woodstock, Cape Colony; A. J. Bennett, St. Cross, 
Bournemouth ; A. H. Hathouth, Station Bacos, Ramleh, Egypt; 
E. Hoch, Toronto, Ontario, Canada ; G. H. Revill, 9o, Ordnance 
Street, Chatham; Miss M. R. Jennings, Walberswick, South- 
wold ; Robert T. Wilson, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada ; and T. 
B. C. Hardman, Albert Park Road, Malvern Link. Class 3.— 


rst prize Хто: Stanley J. Milner, 2o, Киіп Gardens, Cardiff. 
2nd prize £5: W. J. Bassett Lowke, Kingswell Street, Northamp- 
ton. Five prizes of £2 each: E. Colbeck, Peel Road, South 


Woodford, Essex; W. E. Parry, 3, Church Street, Bootle, Lan- 
cashire; С. R. Barnham, 19, Middlesex Street, Barnsley; A. B. 
Cook, 4o, Priory Road, Kew ; and A. C. Thomson, South Road, 


ROLL-FILM £200 
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Weston-super-Mare. Twenty-five prizes of £1 each: Miss L. 
Dodd, 34, Sydney Road, Enfield; J. 5. White, Feniman Road, 
Clapham, S.W.; A. Davidson, Valetta, Malta; F. Wheeler, 
Broadway, Bexley Heath; F. Cowley, Maryville-Bray, Co. 
Wicklow; E. Bellamy, 29, Streatham High Road, S.W.; F. 
Curran, 17, St. Mary Street, Weymouth; E. L. Brown, Malvern, 
Victoria, Australia; J. D. Mitchell, Mackay Street, Montreal, 
Canada; P. W. Simpson, Polperro, Cornwall; J. H. Cardew, 
Crafton House, West Sandgate; Miss M. H. Bicknell, The 
Bencher, Monmouth; G. J. Bayley, Rectory Place, Woolwich ; 
H. Fuller, Maberley Road, Upper Norwood, S.E.; Miss Gray, 
Elyne Road, Stroud Green, N.; E. J. Hughes, Melksham; J. W. 
Lofts, Park Avenue, Blackpool; James Balfour, Oxhill Road, 
Dumbarton; E. H. Burris, Redland Road, Bristol; Miss 
Mottershead, Stafford Street, Longton; C. W. Irving, Highbury 
New Park, N.; F. G. Martin, Greenbank Road, Darlington ; 
J. H. Williams, Rhosneigr, Anglesey; Miss Laura Pudney, 
Earls Colne, Essex; and J. Davis, Woronzow Road, London. 

Judges Refort.—Many thousands of negatives were submitted, 
and the average standard of excellence was remarkably high, 
notwithstanding that (according to the conditions) whole strips 
of film had to be sent, and not merely single negatives. Many 
of the films entered for Class 2 might have had a good chance 
of winning one of the big prizes if they had been entered for 
Class 1. In the Ensignette Class the judging was a very diffi- 
cult matter. So many of the entries were particularly good that 
we should have liked to have had twice as many prizes to award. 
Competitors ertered from all over the world, and the variety of 
subjects taken was most extraordiaary.—AvsTIN EDWARDS, 
E. D. SMITH, PERCY С. К. WRIGHT. 
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WISHAW EXHIBITION. 
FROM Оск SCOTTISH REPRESENTATIVE. 

ISHAW Photographic Association, under the management 

of secretary felfer, held their eighth arts and crafts 
exhibition in the public school during the New Year week. 
Wishaw has quite an enviable reputation for successful 
exhibition organisation, and the eighth proved that conclusively, 
as in spite of the Scottish Salon being held in the neighbouring 
village of Glasgow at the same time, quite a good show was 
put up. In addition to photography the exhibition, as its title 
indicates, includes many things, and also a tea-room. A 
novelty was а trophy room," where about £1,000 worth of 
silver plate won by residents in the neighbourhood was 
displayed. 

The Wishaw men have quite a number of exhibitors who 
regularly show there, and these come from a wide area. 
Amongst the principal prize-winners were Elliot Peel, London: 
Thomas Farmer, Edinburgh; F. A. Tinker, Sheffield; Clarence 
Ponting, Great Missenden; and R. Penman, Edinburgh; 
while in the members’ classes vice-president Fallow secured all 
the firsts except in the novices’ class, for which, of course, he 
was not eligible. Mr. W. C. S. Ferguson, Glasgow, judged. 
A feature of the show was a magnificent collection of twenty- 
eight pictures by Alexander Keighley, the well-known Yorkshire 
worker. The committee made a big hit in securing this exhibit, 
which gave éclat to the exhibition and much food for thought 
to the exhibitors. Mr. Chas. Reid, J.P., the popular “ animal ” 
photographer, who opened the exhibition, sent six pictures and 
eight autochromes for exhibition. 

he entertainment programme was quite up to Wishaw's 
standard—concerts, lectures and slides. 


—— — — — سح 
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THE NORTHERN EXHIBITION PLAQUE. (See page 51.) 
The above is a reproduction of the clay model of the plaque, and does not 
convey the fine effect of the finished gilt er award. 
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The Camera Club.—The members had a most enjoyable 
evening on Thursday, January 5th, the occasion of the Camera 
Club’s first smoking concert. Among those who contributed 
to an excellent programme were Messrs. Coyle, Oscar Hardee, 
Tilney, Theed sen. and jun., Robbins, Fry, and Woodgate. Mr. 
Septimus Webbe was at the piano. The chairman announced at 
the conclusion of the concert that he had received several 
applications for membership. The lecture fixed for January 19th 
is one that will be of exceptional interest. It is a cinemato- 
graphic exhibition of living micro-organisms, an exhibition 
which has not hitherto been available to a general audience. 
Those desiring to join the Camera Club should do so now, for 
those admitted from January to June pay a reduced subscription. 

Correction.—In the technical data given under the print by 
Mr. Organ, reproduced on p. 24 of our issue for January 3, the 
name of the lens should have been Busch “ Detective.” 

The Birmingham Photographic Co., makers of the popular 
* Criterion ? papers, have found it necessary to extend their 
paper-coating department, in addition to the new factory which 
they are building for the manufacture of films and plates. 

Messrs. C. P. Goerz ask us to announce that they have 
been reluctantly compelled to raise the prices of the Goerz 
Anschutz Folding Cameras in consequence of the rise in wages 
and the cost of materials. The increase, however, is not a 
large one. 

An exhibition of prints, showing the application of photo- 
graphy to biology, selected by Мг. F.  Martin-Duncan, 
F.R.P.S., was opened on Tuesday evening last at the К.Р. S., 
35, Russell Square. It will remain open till Tuesday, 
February 7th. 

Photographic Societies will learn with regret that Mr. Hesketh, 
the popular lecturer on behalf of Messrs. Thornton-Pickard, 
has had a breakdown in health which has compelled him to 
cancel all engagements for this year. His doctor has forbidden 
him to do any public speaking for som: time. 


Second-hand Apparatus. The latest catalogue to hand from 
the City Sale and Exchange, 26 and 28, King’s Road, Sloane 
Square, London, W., contains particulars of second-hand 
photographic apparatus of all kinds, offered at greatly reduced 
prices. Included in the items are a number of optical lanterns 
and enlargers, also lantern accessories, slides, etc. Copies of 
the list may be obtained post free on application to the above 
address. 

Classes at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, City.—The 
new session for the spring term of these classes will commence 
on Wednesday, January 18, at 6.30 p.m. and at 8 o’clock. They 
are under the direction of Mr. John H. Gear. Intending students 
should make application at once to the manager of the Institute 
to reserve a place, as the last autumn session was quite full. The 
subjects dealt with cover extensive ground in all useful branches 
of photography. 

Southampton Camera Club.—-The annual meeting of the 
Southampton Camera Club took place at the club room on 
Monday, January 2, Мг. W. Burrough Hill, F.S.I., presiding. 
The following officers for 1011 were elected: - President, Mr. 
W. Burrough Hill F.S.I.; vice-presidents, Messrs. G. Т. 
Vivian, A. E. Henley, Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., F.R.P.S., 
F. G. Ryder, S. G. Kimber, F.R.P.S., W. H. Trigg, and Dr. 
H. Milner White; hon. secretary, C. M. Cooper; treasurer, 
F. Russell; lanternist, G. T. Vivian; reporter, R. D. C. 
Robinson; committee, F. S. Albert, Dr. N. Aldridge, F. H. 
Burr, W. A. Chaplin, С. Daw, E. H. Irish, W. R. Olney, R. E. 
Parson, W P. Purvis, and R. F. C. Tear. 

London and Provincial Photographic Association.—With the 
beginning of the new year this association has moved its head- 
quarters from Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, to the ** Gardenia 
Restaurant," 6, Catherine Street (next door to Drury Lane 
Theatre), W.C., where the meetings will be held as usual 
every Thursday at 7.30. The new quarters are, we under- 
stand, likely to prove the most comfortable that the association 
have ever had the luck to occupy, and a most hearty 
welcome is extended to all our readers, to many of whom the 
present month's programme should prove of interest. Full 
particulars of membership may be obtained from the hon. sec., 
Ernest Human, 43, Whitta Road, Manor Park, Essex. 
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Amidol Developer. 
Wishing to mix my own developer, according 
to the Wellington formula, by dissolving the 
soda sulphite, then the amidol, and then the 
bromide, the solution was water clear, but 
made no impression on the paper after fifteen 
minutes, etc. C. P. (Levenshulme). 
The right procedure is first to dissolve 
the soda sulphite, then the bromide, and 
finally the amidol, but the slight varia- 
tion you made certainly does not account 
for your failure. Are you quite sure that 
you used sulphi/e, and not sulphate? Did 
you expose the wrong (back) side of the 
paper next the negative? It is possible 
that the exposure was hopelessly under- 
done, but this is scarcely likely to result 
in no image at all appearing. You are 
quis right in mixing your own solutions. 
ry another sample of sulphite, and 
report the result. 


Lens Query. 

I have bought a planiscope, which I wish to 

use with a Beck lens. What influence will 

this have on the exposure? 

F. D. (Madagascar). 

The matter turns on the focal length of 
the lens, with and without the additional 
planiscope. First focus the Beck lens on 
any object not nearer than roo yards, 
using the largest stop, and measure the 
distance between the ground glass and 
stop. Let us suppose this distance is 
6 inches, by way of example. Now add 
the planiscope, and again focus on a dis- 
tant object. J.et us suppose the distance 
between the stop and ground glass is now 
5 inches. Suppose that we take two pic- 
tures of the same object, first with the 
6 inch lens, and second with the 5 inch 
arrangement (:.е., Beck plus planiscope), 
and that we use the same sized opening of 
stop for the two exposures, our exposures 
would be in the proportion ot b times 6 
(i. e., 36), and 5 times 5 (i. e., 25). Now, 
36 and 25 are nearly in the proportion of 
3 to 2. So that if we gave one second 
with the Beck lens alone, we should give 
2-3rds of a second when the planiscope 
was added—the same stop opening being 
used in both cases—and so on. 


Positives in the Camera Direct. 


Is there any тағ of producing a positive 
plate which may be exposed in the same way 
as a negative? The chemical formula would 
help me. L. S. (Wallington). 
In the early days of photography a 
positive was produced in the camera by 
exposing a plate in the camera and de. 
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veloping it into a positive. To go into 
this process at all adequately would take 
up the whole of this page, and we cannot 
spare that space for one querist. Your 
best course is to get No. 9 of The A. P. 
ri „Wet  Collodion," post free 
15. 24. 


Lens Query. 
Which plan will give the better definition: 
(a) an enlargement from a s by 4 negative 
taken with a Zeiss Protar lens; (b) a contact 
print same size as (a), but taken with the 
back of lens removed so as to give longer 
focus? S. J. (Spalding). 
The latter plan is capable of giving the 
sharper result, provided the lens be 
stopped down sufficiently. In (a) it must 
be remembered that enlarging the nega- 
tive means also enlarging the grain of the 
negative film as well, and while this may 
rot show very markedly with a two or 
three diameters’ magnification, yet its 
effect is present all the same. 


Enlarging. 
I have had a daylight enlarger lent to me, 
but being away from home al! day I have 
been trying to use artificial light, but can- 
not get even illumination, etc. 
F. B. S. (London). 


There are several possibilities open to 
you, ¢.g., (1) By means of a single in- 
verted gas mantle and condenser you 
could get practically even illumination on 
the negative. (2) Or perhaps you could 
arrange an incandescent gas light at each 
side of the negative end of the apparatus 
and a curved sheet of white card in front 
of the negative, so placed that the two 
lights evenly lighted the card without 
sending any direct rays on to the nega- 
tive. (3) Or by placing a sheet of ground 
glass in front of the negative and then 
burning several strips of magnesium 
ribbon at some distance from the ground 
glass, and moving the burning strips 
about so as to even up the illumination. 
The first plan would be the most con- 
venient, and generally the best. 
Enlarging. 

I have a daylight enlarger. Can I use this 
in an ordinary sitting-room with incandescent 
gas? About what would be the exposurc? 


What chemical is used for reducing over- 


printed bromide enlargement? 
S. H. M. (Exmouth). 


For part of your query see our reply to 
the last querist. It is quite impossible to 
give you any suggestion without knowing 
strength and distance of light, stop, 
degree of enlargement, speed of paper, 
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etc. It is seldom satisfactory to reduce a 
bromide print that has been over-printed. 
But you can try the following: Dissolve 
4 oz. hypo in 5 oz. of water, then add 
10 gr. of potassium ferricyanide. You will 
have to be careful not to carry reduction 
too far. The reducing action does not go 
on very quickly just at first, but when 
started it goes on for a time after the print 
is taken out of the reducer, and this con- 
tinuing action has to be allowed for. 


Rodinal. 

Will you please say how much rodinal (as 

sold in the bottle) is necessary to develop a 

s by 4 and a half plate, apart from varying 

the dilution as one may choose. 

W. G. H. (Paddock Wood). 

It is not possible to say a plate of a cer- 
tain size requires exactly so many minims 
of rodinal, any more than one can say how 
niany ounces of water a man may require 
to quench hi. thirst. “ Circumstances 
alter cases." One plate may be nearly all 
shadow detail, with a few dots of high 
lights, the other nearly all strong high 
lights. Again, one may require a very 
thin or a very dense negative, and so on. 
But for practical purposes you will find 
that 30 minims of rodinal in 1% oz. of 
water will develop two quarter-plates, one 
after the other, and, if properly exposed, 


will give ample density where it is 
required. 
Enlarging. 
How can I get a clear field with enlarging 
lantern, etc.? J. D. (Ventnor). 


First get the picture approximately the 
required size on the easel. Next remove 
the negative and move the light towards 
or from the condenser, until the light is 
as even as possible. Then put in the 
negative again and readjust the focus, if 
necessary. The coloured edges or corners 
indicate the fact that the condenser is not 
achromatic, as, indeed, few are, for an 
34 inch achromatic condenser is not a 
cheap thing. But by using an ordinary 
condenser a little larger than the negative 
to be enlarged, one need not use the 
colour-giving margins. 


Subjects for Pictures. 

I wish to enter a photographic competition, 

and desire to illustrate each month of the 

year. Would you please give me a list of 

subjects? I live near the sea, etc. 

A. F. (Islay). 

Having every desire to assist you in 
such a laudable and interesting pro- 
gramme, yet our complete ignorance of the 
range of possibilities of your district 
limits us to a few general subjects. You 
should consult any available books of 
poetry dealing with the various times of 
year. Thomson's “Seasons” will of 
course at once occur to you. Wordsworth 
and Longfellow are also rich in such 
topics. Then common proverbs and 
sayings will afford suggestions, e.g., “А 
peck of dust in March is worth a king’s 
ransom,” or February fill-dyke." Then 
again, your own district is likely to have 
its own special occupations marking the 
months. The fisher-folk in their yearly 
round may afford characteristic scenes. 
Here are a few suggestive lines from the 
poets :—‘'’Twas on an April day when 
Nature smiled ” (S. Rogers); “ Fields in 
Mav's fresh verdure drest " (Wordsworth) ; 
“When June’s first roses blow" (Whittier) ; 
* A calm September morning, ere the 
mist had altogether yielded to the зип” 
(Wordsworth) ; ** When chill November's 
surly blast ma- le fields and forests bare 
(Burns), etc. 
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Hang Theory. 

Those people who go to 
the highest Alps to do 
photography would be 
well advised not only to 
bid a provisional good- 
bye to their relatives, but 
| also to take an affecting 
leave of the photographic theorist. Some of the text-books, when 
they come to deal with altitudinous photography, seem to have 
been written by men who have never been on any rising ground 
higher than Brixton Hill. One favourite superstition of the 
theorist was exploded at Dr Atkin Swan’s lecture before the 
Royal Photographic Society—the superstition, namely, that 
the higher you go the shorter must necessarily be your exposure. 
Thus if exposure is a quarter of a second at sea level it should 
diminish, say, at the rate of one-twentieth of a second for 
every thousand feet you climb, until at a certain point—which 
point I leave to the mathematician—you may get splendid 
Alpine photographs, first-class views of the Matterhorn and all 
that, by giving exactly no exposure at all, or perhaps even a 
trifle less. 


And Quarter It. 


Dr. Swan and others slighted the pleasant theory of a 
rarefied exposure as you go higher by saying that they found a 
much smaller difference than might be imagined between that 
which was necessary at a high altitude and that which properly 
belonged to sea-level. Тһе telephoto lenses too! The 
technician beseeches you, with tears in his eyes, to take the 
one which, unless all theory is to be knocked into a cocked 
hat, should give you perfect definition at high altitudes. And 
you persist in using a lens that has no more business in Alpine 
work than hypo in the developer. But, though theoretically 
everything that is to be condemned, when you come to compare 
the results—ahem !—there is not so much to complain of after 
all. Theory, again, says that you must take two tripods for 
telephoto work. Two tripods mean six legs. Dr. Swan has 
whittled this number down first to five and then to four, and 
now he works cheerfully with three and a big tripod head in 
the middle. Friends of poor old theory will please accept this, 
the only intimation. | 


Alpine Photogrephy at Home. 

There are other absurd theories that cluster around Alpine 
photography, although they formed no part of Dr. Swan’s 
lecture. There is the ancient theory, for example, that it is 
necessary to go to the Alps in order to get Alpine pictures. 
Unnecessary daring was displayed by one gentleman who 
declared that he had no ambition to break records in moun- 
taineering, and that he preferred his photographs at a 
reasonable altitude, say fifty feet above sea-level. Even 
this degree of adventure is unnecessary. We all know that it 
is possible to get good snowy Alpine pictures—not so rare, 
perhaps, as Louis Steele’s, but still passable—by turning upside 
down the diffused focus rendering of the clothes-line in the 
garden after washing day. With this in hand, we may tell 
breathless tales to gasping lady visitors of hair-breadth 
adventures on the dizzy peak of Fred’s shirt-cuff, and of escape 
from all but certain death while negotiating the rugged 
height of the baby’s pinafore. 


A New Star. 

On New Year’s Eve a new star was discovered. It is 
difficult for some of us to get up enthusiasm in these matters, 
but our astronomical friends find these events as exciting as 
a chimney on fire. I was at a meeting of a photographic 
society three days afterwards when it was announced that the 
member who specialised in astronomy would show us a photo- 
graph of this interesting stellar baby. : The member in question 
hurriedly disclaimed any such intention. All he could bring 
was a star-map showing the patch of dark sky which the new 
star had chosen to appear in. And here comes in the awful 
and austere scrupulousness of our scientific brethren. It would 
have been the easiest thing in the world to have dabbed in the 
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star at the point where it ought to be, but the sky in this region 
remained as black as the hearts of the rest of us who take an 
unholy joy in putting in high lights. 

Teaching the Young Idea How to—Splash. 

I was one of a crowd of juveniles at the Society of Arts the 
other day, when Professor Worthington lectured on the 
instantaneous photography of splashes. It is no easy matter 
to talk to youngsters about the unthinkable spaces of time 
represented by a thousandth of a second, but he succeeded 
admirably. Step by step we followed the bubble-building 
which, the plate showed us, took place when a single drop of 
water was splashed into a quantity of milk. (There must be a 
tremendous upheaval of Nature, by the way, when certain 
milkmen prepare for the daily round and common task.) Some 
of the splashes were breaking seas in miniature. I asked a 
little lady at my side what she thought one picture was. 
“ Edison’s lighthouse,” she lisped. It was the rebound of а 
drop of water after being splashed into a milk-jug, illuminated 
by the properly timed flash of a Leyden jar, and photographed 
in the dark-room in three-millionths of a second. 


The Inclusive Photographer. 

There is no being in the world more kindly disposed than the 
amateur photographer. His little lens beams generosity and 
goodwill. But if he has a preference among so many things 
that are lovable, it is for his brother-camerist who has secured 
the exclusive rights of photographing in a particular place. His 
serenest moment is when, upon producing his camera, some 
flamboyant official makes his appearance and explains that the 
sole privilege of photographing in the gardens—or whatever they 
are—belongs to somebody else. It is this kind of thing that 
gives the spice to photography—the same rich experience as 
comes to those who keep on the grass when a notice tells them 
to keep off. But few of these daring people are as fortunate as 
a certain possessor of a small camera who, while others with 
more bulky instruments were being ordered away, caught, not 
only the best thing at a fashionable fair, but also a view of the 
fully licensed photographer cumbrously taking his picture. 

The Cover-Glass. 


“If proficiency you covet 

When you make a lantern-slide, 
You must put a glass above it 

After masking,” said the guide. 
" Buy it? " added he, omniscient ; 

* Опе I know who, while he waits, 
Cover-glasses quite sufficient 

Finds among his wasted plates.” 


Yes, of these supply is steady, 
Hardly knows, indeed, a lull; 
Soon a modest heap is ready, 
Film-less pieces, void and null. 
Cover-glasses? Why, I grow ’em, 
As, no doubt, sir, you can see. 
That I’ve nought to put below 'em 
Is the thing that bothers me. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


46th 
Lesson. 


E see you have been 
enlarging again; but 
why have you wasted 
mounts on these 
prints, in which the 
perpendiculars of the 
buildings are 
tumbling inwards: 
|t is quite true we 
did remark to you on 
one or two occasions 
that is was never a 
good plan to leave a 
subject because the 
camera needed tip- 
ping up in order to secure it, but, un- 
less we are much mistaken, we men- 
tioned at the same time that 1t was 
quite an easy matter to correct this 
distortion of image when making a 
print, either the same size or enlarged, 
so long as the printing is done by pro- 
jection, instead of by contact. let us 
sow you to-day how very simple the 
matter is. Of course, you know by 
now that you can get just as satis- 
factory prints by means of the enlarger 
as by contact printing that is, that you 
can so arrange matters as to obtain an 
image on the easel which is the same 
size as the original negative. Here 1s 
a negative which we took with you some 
little time ago, and which shows the 
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cffect on the perpendiculars of vour 
picture of pointing the lens upwards 
instead of keeping 
the camera “ оп an 
even keel.” Let us, 
first of all, make 
an enlargement 
from it in the way 
in which you have 
been doing yours— 


that is, we just 
place it in the 
carrier, focus up, 


and, after getting 
the right exposure, 
expose and develop. 
But, in order that 
the enlargements 
may be more con- 
vincing, and enable 
you to grasp quite 
clearly exactly what 
we do, we will] not 
place the 5 by 4 
negative in a 5 by 4 
carrier, but instead 
we shall place it 
sandwiched between 
glasses in a half-plate carrier. We 
shall now get an enlargement of the 
entire negative, with a black margin 
all round, where the full light of the 
lantern passes through the clear-glass 
surroundings. You 
will thus see in each 
picture not only the 
shape of the actual 
buildings, but ‘also 
the shape the nega- 
tive is projected. 
The Distorted 
Enlargement. 
Here (in print No. 
1) we have the en- 
largement showing 
all the distortion of 
the original nega- 
tive. That is, the 
effect is exactly the 
same as would be 
obtained by a contact 
print from the nega- 
The negative, 


two  half-plate 


^un r^ ai tive. 
AA - lens, and bromide 

- | paper on the easel 
are in their normal 
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ENLARGING FROM “TILTED” NEGATIVES. 


positions, negative and 


easel being 
parallel with each other. 


You see, of 


course, that the outside edges of the 
image of the negative form a true 
rectangle. These black lines, of 
course, are the image of the scratches 
which we put on the negative. They 
are the outside limits of the required 
view, and, you will see, they are ruled 
to coincide with the perpendiculars on 
the edges of the megative. It is not 
actually necessary to rule these 
scratched lines, but it is a great help 
to have them, for, as you will presently 
see, they help in accurate focussing and 
adjustment. The base line you do not 
need; we simply drew it to get some 
idea of how much of the foreground we 
had better include and to show that, in 
addition to distortion, the image was 
a little crooked on the plate. 
Wheat we are Aiming at. 

Now let us look for a moment at this 
print. (Print No. 1.) If we put 
matters too technically we shall prob- 
ably confuse you, so let us just look at 
this from the every-day common-sense 
point of view. What is wrong with this 
print? Well, first, it is a little crooked 
on the plate—our base-line shows us 
that—but that is а matter easily 
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corrected in trimming. Then, you say 
the perpendiculars are wrong, they 
lean inwards, lean together. In other 
words, the building is narrower at the 
top than it is at the bottom. We may 
say, then, that obviously as far as Its 
width measurements go, the top 15 
represented on too small a scale as 
compared with the bottom of the build- 
ing. Now, in enlarging, if you want 
to get your picture on a larger scale, 
what do you do? Simply increase the 
distance between lens and easel, and 
focus again. So if we want to get the 
top of the building on a_ larger 
scale, we must increase the distance 
from the lens to the image of the 
top of the building, keeping the 
image of the bottom of the building in 
its original position. Let us try it, and 
as your easel will not tilt, we may use 
a drawing-board, which we can place in 
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a leaning position against the easel. 
Here is a little sketch, just to remind 
ycu how we arranged it, and here are 
the actual distances, though, of course, 
they may never be the same with any 
other picture. 

With this more usual kind of dis- 
tortion you always put the negative 
upside down in the carrier, and so 
obtain an image the right way up on 
the easel. If, however, you should have 
a negative which has been taken with 
the camera pointed downwards, it 
would be better to put it in the lantern 
tight way up and have an inverted easel 
image, as it is easier to tilt the easel 
backwards than forwards. 

The Exact Amount of Tilt. 


The easel must be tilted to exactly 
the right degree. and this correct 


(Supplement 2.) 


degree is obtained 
when the perpen- 
diculars in the 
view are all parallel 
to each other in the 
image on the easel. 
It is not easy to see 
when this 15 50, 
particularly if the 
negative happens to 
be rather thick, or 
lacking sharp con- 
trast. So here it is 
that our scratched 
lines prove useful, 
the lines showing 
up quite clearly on 
the white paper of 
the easel. Take 
your sheet of cart- 
ridge paper, or 
card, or white 
blotting paper, or 
whatever you focus 
on, and rule across 
of parallel lines half 
an inch apart. Then pin the paper 
by one pin in the centre of its 
top edge. Now focus on this, and 
you will find it quite an easy matter to 
get the image of the scratched lines 
parallel with the lines you have ruled 
across your white sheet of paper. The 
paper is pinned by one pin only, so that 
it may be swung a little until one of 
the lines comes right. Then the board 
is tilted more or less, as may be neces- 
sary, until both sides are true. When 
this is the case, focus as sharply as 
ossible across the centre of the 
image—that is, across the line A B. 
The to 1 
quite sharp, but probably by stopping 
down to F/16 you will find the definition 
sufficiently good. The less you have to 
tiit the easel the less stopping down will 
be necessary. 


it a series 


Advantage of Tilting the Negative. 


Here it is worth while noting that if 
you were able to tilt the negative as 
well as the easel, still less stopping 
down would be necessary. You can get 
what you want, in the great majority 
of cases, by inclining the easel only, 
and you need not bother yourself about 
tilting the negative, and the why and 
wherefore of it, unless you wish. But 
it may interest you if we just call your 
attention to the point. Of course, the 
negative must be tilted as shown in 
diagram r. A B shows the negative in 
the normal position, and A T in the 
tilted position. In many lanterns no 
arrangement is provided for this tilting, 
while in others the amount of tilt pos- 
sible is rather inadequate. Of course, 
the principle involved is the old one of 
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and bottom edges will be not. 
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conjugate foci. That is, as опе of the 
conjugates, say that from easel to lens, 
is increased, the other, that from lens 
to negative, is decreased. It is just our 
swing-back experiment over again in 
connection with a different matter. 
Look at the diagram again, and bear 
in mind that these points about the 
working of a lens are not altered, 
whether the light is in the lantern and 
passing through the negative to the 
easel, or whether a lighted object is 
placed on the easel and a dry plate in 
the dark slide of a camera takes the 
place of the negative. You may re- 
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member that when we were trying in 
one of our landscape excursions to get 
the foreground sharp at the same time 
as the distance, without resorting to the 
use of a small stop, we pulled the swing- 
back of the camera towards us, at the 
top edge. There is one little point 
about this tilting of the negative to 
bear in mind. If a good tilt is possible, 
the condenser must be amply large 
enough, or the two bottom corners of 
the negative may be tilted out of the 
cone of light. This is most likely to 
occur if the focal lengths of both con- 
denser and projection lens are some- 
what short. 


Optical Illusion. 


Now, you were a little amused just 
now at our taking so much pains to 
draw our pencil lines parallel, and 
seemed to think that it would be quite 
an easy matter to judge when the easel 
was tilted sufficiently, so we are going 
to get you to try without the ruled 
focussing easel. That is right, you 
accept the challenge! Well, now, 
having exposed, and developed, fixed, 
and rinsed, let us measure carefully. 
Yes, you have certainly over-corrected, 
and your print is now too wide across 
the top instead of too narrow. The 
reason why the eye is so unreliable in 
a case of this kind is that the outer 
edges of the negative disturb you, the 
pronounced lack of rectangularity of 
the image of the complete negative pre- 
venting your deciding when your 
scratched lines are parallel. If you had 
had no scratched lines you would have 
probably found your error greater still. 
It is well worth while to have by you 
a piece of thin card, with black lines 
ruled on it, and to use it with great 
care in all cases of negatives showing 
any convergence or divergence of the 
perpendiculars. 
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Every week two or three 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND РНОГОСКАРНІС 
tion (Beginners! Section) will be criticised on this page. 


AMATEUR 
Competi- 


The 


prints entered in THE 
NEWS Weekly 


technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


N this page we have three little pic- 

tures connected together by the 
fact that each shows us an animal an'! 
child study. It will therefore be helpful 
to compare all three, both from the child 
and from the animal points of view. In 
example A the child is standing very 
stiffly. Іп a youngster of this age one 
would expect less consciousness. Here 
one gets the impression that the photo- 
grapher has done rather too much in the 
way of instruction—" Put your feet to- 
gether, stand quite still, and look at the 
camera." The original print indicates a 


Fig. A.—PLAYMATES. 
Technical data: Piate, Barnet Extra Ratid Ortho. ; exposure, is a 


7 зес.; lens, Beck Symmetrical; stop, F/8; time of day, 11 awm., 
November; developer, Rytol; printing process, П етп, ton S. C.“. 


negative of rather too much density con- 
trast for gaslight printing, i.e., one which 
has been somewhat over-developed. It is 
quite likely that this negative would give 
a less contrastful picture with a matt sur- 
face bromide paper, when fairly gener- 
ously exposed and developed with a some- 
what dilute developer. 

As regards the dog, it would perhaps be 
better if the background were not quite 
so dark. In this instance the reproduc- 
tion is a trifle better than the original in 
the matter of contrast between dog and 
background. Turning now to fig. B, we 
again have a boy and dog. In the first 
place, we would suggest that all such 
“fancy shapes’’ as ovals and rounded 
corners (fig. C) are best left severely alone 
for reasons into which we need not enter 
now, but will talk about on some other 
occasion. This grouping (fig. B) is prefer- 
able, because the attitudes of both boy 
and dog are more easy, and less sug- 
gestive of arrangement by the photo- 
grapher than in the case of fig. A. By 
this remark we do not imply that the 
photographer is not to arrange his sub- 
jects and just take them as they happen 
to be, but rather that when suggesting an 
arrangement his aim should be to arnve 
at a result that looks so natural and easy 


By G. H. Gaskell. B 


that one does not think about it as having 
been arranged but just come of itself, and 
yet is quite pleasing. Then in the case of 
fip A, one imagines the photographer to 
say, " Go and stand there," but in the 
case of B, “ Keep just as you are." In 
this case also the choice of background 
is not quite happy, for it is rather too 
much cut up by spots and lines of strong 
light and dark, and so draws some atten- 
tion away from the dog. Here again also 
the boy, although not actually staring at 
the camera, perhaps is staring at some- 
thing in that neighbourhood. Іп this in- 
stance the negative has 
been admirably exposed 
and developed, to suit the 
printing paper. This worker 
has made a grave mistake, 
not only in trimming to the 
oval shape, but also in 
using a "fancy" mount, 
happily not shown in the 
reproduction. Coming now 
to example C, the repro- 
duction is a very fair pre- 
sentation of the original. 
The reader will thence con- 
clude that the original is 
rather weak and tame—i.e., 
lacking in the interest 
which comes from a fairly 
long range of light and 
shade. 

Contrasting this back- 
ground with figs. A and 
‚ we at once note that this 
non-natural back- 
ground, i.e., something in 
the nature of a sheet or 
tablecloth, and this strikes an unnatural 
note to start with. Just at first glance one 
is half inclined to ask if these lambs are 
alive and real, or toys? They have a 
somewhat stiff and wooden look about 
them, but one reasons that real 
lambs are sometimes rather wooden and 
jerky in their postures and movements. 

Once again, we note that the figures 
are staring at the camera, and each is 
holding the pet lamb by a ribbon or strap, 
or something of that kind. The little boy 
and girl seem to have no connection what- 
ever with each other, and so do not form 
a group in the true sense of the term. The 
lighting is flat and feeble. As we have 
just remarked, while we have two chil- 
dren and two lambs together on our plate, 
yet thev do not form a satisfactory group. 
Гог, at first glance, one gets the note that 
the two children have nothing to do with 
each other, and one could imagine a skil- 
ful retoucher removing one of the children, 
say the boy, and bringing the ribbon of 
his lamb into the girl's hand, and thus 
producing a better group. It must not be 
concluded because one shuffles several 
things or persons or animals togcther that 
they are reallv grouped. 

Overleaf we have vet another child pic- 
ture, without the addition of the animal 
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element. In this case the youngsters are 
apparently quite oblivious of being photo- 
graphed, and they are quite naturally, if 
not quite gracefully, grouped, in the sense 
that you could not remove either figure 


Fig. C.—Pet Lames. By W. H. T. Bentley. 


Technical data: late, Imperial N l.; lens, Beck 
symmetrical: stop, FIS; exposure, 11 roth sec. . timeof 
day, 2p m., July; de: cloper, pyro-soda; printing 
process, 7 'erfect Bromide. 


and yet leave the other, whereas in fig. C 
one could imagine a skilful worker entirely 
obliterating either the boy or girl, and 
leaving a result rather more effective than 
we now have with both of them present. 


—'' WE ARE Соор FRIENDS.’ 
By J. A. Allen. 


Technica! data: Plate, Imterial S. K. exv^?osure, 


Fig. B. 


1-25th sec. ; lens, Beck [sostigmar,; stop, FS; time 
of day, moon, August; developer, ford single-solu- 
tion; printing process, Velox Cat b. 
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IN HARBOUR. 


From the Scottish Salon 


By J. CURRIE. 
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A CASTLE OF ROMANCE. By J. МсК155лск. 
From the Scottish Salon. 
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S с ё 
Іп opening the present exhibition at the house of the 
Royal Photographic Society—for the organisation of 
which he is responsible—Mr. Martin 
THE CAMERA АМО Duncan urged that more work 
NATURAL SCIENCE. should be done along the lines of 
the exhibits shown by Dr. Gray 
Duncanson and Mr. Hugh Main, who contribute studies 
of the life-history and metamorphoses of certain insects. 
Although the exhibits have been brought together 
chiefly to illustrate the applications of photography to 
natural science, '' fur and feather ’’ has a comparatively 
small show, being represented only in two sets of 
frames, namely, those by Mr. Cyril Cowley and Mr. W. 
Farren. . Both these gentlemen, said Mr. Duncan, were 
naturalists first and photographers afterwards, which is 
as it should be. Mr. Duncan thinks that the photo- 
graphy of more or less rare birds and beasts is likely 
to suffer from the incursions of the imitationist, who, 
because Mr. Richard Kearton or Mr. Douglas English 
has shown a crested grebe on her nest, must needs go 
and photograph a crested grebe in the same position, 
although having no interest in the scientific side of the 
subject, and wishing merely to make a record. Mr. 
Duncan spoke strongly on this matter, and said that in 
the North Country this indiscriminate stalking purely 
for photographic purposes seemed likely to result in the 
closing by the property owners of certain bird and beast 
preserves, even to the bona-fide naturalists who had 
hitherto had free access to them. What amounted to a 
second lecture was delivered by the Rev. F. C. Lam- 
bert, who urged the advantages of low-power photo- 
micrography, particularly in the study of the transitional 
forms of plants. 
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Some facts of considerable interest to the ordinary 
worker emerged from Mr. T. Smith’s communication to 
the Optical Society on January 12, upon the 
speeds and efficiencies of focal-plane and 
between-lens shutters. Without going into 
the wealth of figure detail which Mr. Smith 
produced as the result of his tests at the National 
Physical Laboratory, it may be stated that he urged 
the improvement of the focal-plane shutter by arranging 
a separation of not more than a quarter of an inch 
between blind and plate, instead of the half inch which 
at present generally obtains. The conditions for ob- 
taining a speed of 1-2,000th of a second, which speed 
was actually reached in the case of one of the ten 
shutters he tested, was a separation of a quarter of an 
inch, a velocity of 4 metres per second, and an aperture 
of F/4. This quarter-inch separation could, hc 
thought be obtained by using metal arrangements at 
the back of the camera. Detailed comparison of focal- 
plane and between-lens shutters used with a lens 
working at F/4 showed that the focal-plane had the 
advantage in respect of total duration of exposure, but 
that with regard to equivalent exposure, i. e., the dura- 
tion of the exposure multiplied bv the efficiency, it was 
not good. Other things being equal, the between-lens, 
оп the whole, was to be preferred to the focal-planc for 
cameras taking plates of the smaller sizes. In the 
between-lens shutters of the better-class type he found 
the extreme high and extreme low speeds fairly accu- 
rate, but in the mean exposures, such as those between 
I-Soth and 1-20oth of a second, there was a considerable 
error. His investigations, he said, were not reassuring 
as to the reliability of the air-break. The motion often 
seemed to be very irregular, and sometimes the move- 
ment of the piston took place in a series of jerks, occa- 
sionally sticking before it had quite reached the end of 
its journey. 


SHUTTER 
TESTS. 


еее 


Тһе eighth annual Scottish National Salon, which 
has just closed at Glasgow, has put up a record in 
attendance that few photographic ex- 

THE SCOTTISH hibitions can hope to equal, over 30,000 
SALON. people having visited it during the three 
weeks it has been open. The Art 

Union realised £100 155., of which £85 105. was 
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allocated in prizes, ranging from £5 5s. to 10s. 6d. A 
feature of the Art Union this year was the disinterested 
‘“ bribery to dispose of tickets: one associate offered 
a choice of one of three Salon pictures to all who sold 
four (5s.) books of tickets, with the result that he has 
to provide forty pictures for ticket-sellers—truly a large 
order, and a handsome gift from one individual. Ten 
pictures were offered by Messrs. Geo. L. A. Blair, T. 
Carlyle, W. C. S. Fergusson, P. Orr and J. M. White- 
head for the ten societies that sold most tickets; these 
were won by (in order named) Glasgow Southern, 
Paisley, Queen’s Park, Cowlairs. Midlothian, Kinning 
Park, Dundee, Monklands (Airdrie), Shotts, and Glas- 
gow Eastern Co-operative. The total sales by these 
societies were 456 16s. 6d., the largest being 
Жі? 19s. 6d. Mr. J. M. Whitehead offered a special 
prize to the lady who sold most tickets. This led to 
keen competition. and was won by Mrs. P. H. Turner 
(Glasgow Southern) with forty-four tickets, five ladies 
tying for second place with forty each. An invitation 
was forward, at the annual general meeting of the 
Federation, by the Perthshire Society of Natural Science 
(Photographic Section) to hold the ninth Salon (1912) 
at Perth. Mr. Douglas, secretary of that body, ex- 
plained what Perth folks had done in the matter, and 
the invitation was cordially accepted, arrangements 
being left in the hands of the Council. This should be 
an especially interesting exhibition. The first National 
Salon was held in Perth in 1904, and the contrast 
between it and next vear's one should be striking. 
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HERE was a large attendance at the 

annual meeting of the Scottish 

Photographic Federation in Glasgow on 

the 14th inst., when Mr. Vaness C. Baird, vice- 
president, presided. 

The report of the secretary showed a steady 
year of work, unostentatious but none the less effective, all the 
agencies of the Federation enthusiastically carrying forward their 
labours. Perhaps the principal item in his report was the 
incorpotation of the Secretary's Letter in а Scottish photo- 
graphic monthly journal, which is to be issued next month. 
The Secretary's Letter, during the seven years of its existence, has 
been a valued medium for the interchange of opinion between 
the various units forming the association, but this will be main- 
tained in the two pages of the new journal allocated to the 
Federation secretary. 

The treasurer's d'aft report showed а loss on the year's work- 
ing, but a copy of the balance-sheet, after it has been audited, is 
to be posted to the federated societies. . | 

The portfolio secretary said he had little to add to his report 
already published; but he reiterated his complaint about some 
prints being missing from the folio lent last year. On his 
motion, hearty thanks were accorded to Mr. W. R. Bland, Derby, 
for his labours as judge. | 

The lantern slide secretary said he regretted exceedingly that 
he was forced by medical orders to retire from office. The entry 
this year had been the record of 400 slides, eighteen_societies 
competing, and sixty in the individual competition. The chal- 
lenge plaque had peen won by Queen's Park with thirty-seven 
points, Paisley second with thirty-four p Aberdeen third 
with thirty-two points, and Grangemouth, Aberdeen Art Club, 
Glasgow Southern, and Dundee equal with thirty-one points. 
The first prize in the individual competition, B. B. Martin, 
Dundee and East of Scotland, with ten points, R. K. Holmes 
(Dollar), Johnstone (Aberdeen), and John Kelso (Paisley) tieing 
for next place, with nine points. 
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A research recently made by MM. Lumiére and 
Seyewetz shows that the power which soluble bromides 
possess of increasing соп- 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE FOR trast is characteristic of 
INCREASING CONTRAST. soluble bromides, and is not 
possessed by iodides or 
chlorides, although these latter salts retard development 
much in the same manner that is the case with bromides. 
Thus it is that the above-mentioned investigators come 
to the conclusion that a retarder, as such, does not 
necessarily bring about an increase of contrast. Thus 
soluble iodides, fluorides and chlorides, although re- 
tarding development, do not remove fog or increase 
contrast; indeed, the addition of soluble iodides to the 
developer tends towards a diminution of contrast, and 
at the same time a portion of the silver bromide in the 
film is transformed into silver iodide, thereby increasing 
the time required for fixation. Certain organic bromine 
compounds such as bromacetophenon, act like soluble 
bromides, but it is assumed that the alkali in the 
developer saponifies these compounds, as when added 
to a non-alkaline developer like diamidophenol they are 
ineffective. MM. Lumiére and Seyewetz’s article on 
the subject 1s published this week on page 79. 
е ёе бө 
Colonial Readers are reminded that coupons of апу 
date may be used for entries in the Weekly Competi- 
tions. This statement is printed on the coupons each 
week, but some of our readers abroad appear to have 
overlooked it, judging from letters received recently. 


Glasgow Federated Societies have been meeting in an informal 
way for the past year. A motion was tabled for them to meet 
officially, and after much talk as to “the way how,” it was 
agreed that “апу adjacent societies finding it convenient or 
advisable, can form themselves into a District Council of the 


Scottish Photographic Federation for the promotion of the 
interests of the Federation and the harmonious working of the 
said societies.” 


The Next Salon and New Officers 


It was agreed, as reported elsewhere, to hold the next salon 
and annual meeting at Perth, on the invitation of the Perthshire 
Society of Natural Science (Photographic Section). 

Office-bearers for the season were elected as follows, the presi- 
dency and two councillorships being left vacant for the council 
to elect in view of the locale of the salon: —Vice-presidents, 
W. Н. Wilson (Glasgow Southern) and К. Marshall (Grange- 
mouth); secretary, John B. Maclachlan (Blairgowrie and 
District); treasurer, Arch. Campbell (Dundee and East of Scot- 
land); portfolio secretary, J. D. Ross (Brechin); lantern slide 
secretary, R. Telfer (Wishaw); auditors, J. Murdoch, C.A., and 
R. C. Thomson (Dundee). Council: R. Douglas, Perth ; Vaness 
C. Baird, Dundee and East of Scotland; R. Milne, Paisley ; 
G. D. Macdougald, Dundee and East of Scotland; G. Cleland, 
Leith; T. B. Penman, Midlothian; R. Thomson, Midlothian ; 
R. K. Holmes (associate). The election of council, for which 
twelve were nominated, caused a lengthy and involved discus- 
sion as to the application of the rules; while found individually 
restrictive and annoying at the moment, the discussion should 
do much good, as questions that had not arisen before have been 
decided now, and precedents formed that should rule on future 
occasions. 

An informal dinner amongst the associates before the meeting 
was a pleasing function, devoid of speech-making and full of 


good-fellowship, presided over by Mr. G. D. Macdougald, past- 
president. 
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secure pictures of 
the kind I mean 
you need not ven- 
ture out of your 
home. You have 
only to look round 
the windows of 
your house when a 
frosty morning ar- 
rives, and you will 
almost certainly 
find some charming pictures already produced for you 
upon the glass, by Jack Frost. Many of these frost 
designs upon the window-panes are well worth photo- 
graphing. If you decide to make a series of studies 
of these frost pictures, you need not fear that there 
will be a ‘‘ sameness about the results obtained. 

Jack Frost is too clever an artist to be monotonous, 
and if you make a large collection of negatives of these 
subjects you will not find two exactly alike. Some of 
the patterns or designs discovered upon the 
glass are very beautiful. I suppose that most of us 
have admired these effects, but I think few, perhaps 
very few, photographers have ever attempted to record 
them by means of the camera. LN 

Of course, during the last three or four years there 
have not been many opportunities of obtaining pictures 
of this kind, owing to the mildness of the winters. At 
least, this has been so in the South of England. Still, 
as we are told by the weather-wise that we are to have 
some severe weather during the next few weeks, the 
chance may occur. Hence this little article. 


Seixing the Opportunity. 

When a sharp frost does arrive, and we discover 
upon our window panes some effects worth securing, no 
time must be lost in getting to work. Frost pictures 
must usually be done early in the morning. After fires 
are lighted and the house gets warm the ice on the 
windows soon vanishes. It is a good plan, therefore, 
when desirous of obtaining this kind of picture, to keep 
the dark slides loaded with plates. 

How to Proceed. 

When we have found upon our window panes some 
ice formations which we wish to photograph, we proceed 
to erect our camera in the room, exactly opposite and 
close up to the window. It is not always necessary nor 
desirable to photograph the whole of a pane, often 
quite a small part is much more interesting. For the 
lower panes of a window the camera can be erected 
upon the tripod in the usual manner. 

At other times (when dealing with the top pane of a 
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2. FROST PICTURES. .. 


An Illustrated Article by 
VICTOR E. CORRIS. 


$ Special to “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News." 
window) I have placed three or four packing cases, 
one on another, and have put the camera on the top 
of this pile. The ingenious worker will quickly make 
some arrangement to hold his camera in the desired 
position, but whatever arrangement is used, it must 
be firm, so that the camera does not shake about. 

Focussing is done in the usual way. No great difti- 
culty will be found in this, but the novice at this kind 
of work will perhaps be surprised at the apparent lack 
of contrast when viewing the picture upon his screen. 
The delicate tracery of the frost design is there, but it 
does not stand out crisply and clearly. Something is 
wanted to give the picture more contrast; in fact, a 
dark background is required to throw ир”! and give 
prominence to the frost pattern. This is provided by a 
board covered with black cloth or paper, or painted a 
dead black. 

This board is placed outside and parallel with the 
window, but two or three feet away from the glass. 
This black board must be considerably larger than the 
portion of the window which is being photographed. 
In the case of windows upon the ground floor, it is 
usually possible to get a friend (or someone in the 
house) to hold this board outside the window during 
the exposure. It is not kind, or even necessary, to 
get our helper to stand out in the cold air holding the 
board up all the while focussing is being done. When 
the picture is correctly placed upon the screen and 
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sharply focussed our friend may be asked to go out- 
side and hold up the board. 

The focussing screen is then rapidly examined to see 
that the board is being held in the right position. If 
not, our friend is asked to hold the board a little more 
to the right or left, or a little nearer to or farther 
away from the window, as the case requires. When 
the effect of contrast, etc., seems the best, the holder 
of the board is requested not to move it again for a few 
seconds. Then the lens is stopped down to about F/ 22, 
the dark slide quickly inserted, and the exposure made. 


The Exposure. 

Correct exposure is most important. Any great 
amount of over-exposure is fatal to successful results 
in frost photography. In this work a little under- 
exposure is to be preferred to over-exposure, as the 
latter means flatness, and this must be prevented at all 
costs. In landscape work and, indeed, in dealing with 
most other subjects, a little over-exposure is not an 
important matter, and when in doubt it is generally 
wise to err on the side of over-exposure. This is cer- 
tainly not the case in dealing with pictures of frost on 
the window pane. 

In my own experience I have given exposures varying 
from ten seconds to forty. These exposures have been 
given to plates of slow to medium rapidity. In most 
cases the windows I have operated upon have been 
upon the ground floor, and have faced north; the lens 
has usually been stopped down to about F/22, and the 
black cloth-covered board has been held about two feet 
from the glass. The distance the board is held from 
the window greatly aífects the exposure; the nearer it 
is to the glass the longer the exposure. The light, too, 
varies enormously at this time of the year, so that the 
only way to ensure successful results is, as already 
stated, to make one or two trial exposures and to keep 
a record of the same. 

Plates and Development, 

Rather slow plates are to be preferred for this kind 
of work. as they allow greater latitude in exposure and 
generallv give rather more plucky negatives than fast 
ones. Another great advantage of slow plates is that 
a much more brilliant red, or even a good yellow, light 
may be used in the dark room when developing. | 

As regards the actual developer to be used, this may 
be the one to which the worker is most accustomed. 
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Whichever one is employed, it should be used at the 
normal strength, but with the addition of about two 
grains of bromide of potassium to the ounce of 
developer. Personally, I think that pyro-soda is the 
best °“ all-round ’’ developer we have. Development 
must not be carried too far, or blocking up of the high 
lights will result. What is required is a negative of 
good average density, clean, crisp, without fog, to be 
obtained by correct exposure and normal development. 
The lllustrations. 

With regard to the pictures illustrating this article, 
No. 1 was taken in January, 1907. It represents the 
frost design upon quite a small pane of glass (about 
71 by 13 in.) The window from which this result was 
obtained is upon the ground floor. Now look at illus- 
tration No. 2. This, I think, is one of the finest speci- 
mens of Jack Frost's work I have ever seen; anyhow, it 
is quite the best frost subject I have secured. This 
occurred upon a large window upon the first floor. 
I fancy it was in the early spring of 1904. The window 
being rather awkwardly situated, I at first decided not 
to attempt to photograph it. The next morning, upon 
examining the window again, I found that the effect 
was, if anything, more beautiful than ever, for upon 
the previous day the ice had partially thawed, and then 
during the night had frozen again. After a good deal 
of trouble I got my camera into position and focussed 
the subject. Then I got an assistant to put a ladder 
against the wall outside, and go up it and hold up the 
black board. Then the exposure was made. This, of 
course, involved a good deal of trouble, but I think the 
result is worth it. 

Illustration No. 3 was taken during a slight frost, 
the pattern being very light and delicate. As a general 
rule, the harder the frost the larger and coarser the 
pattern upon the window. This can be seen by com- 
paring illustration No. 1 (which was taken during a 
severe frost) with No. 3. 
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Fixing the Blackboard Outside the Window 


To obviate the difficulty of holding the black board 
outside upper windows, I have made an arrangement 
somewhat as follows. Instead of a board, I have a 
large sheet of stout cardboard covered with black paper. 
I also have a piece of board, about 5 feet long by 6 
or 8 inches wide, and about 4 or 2 of an inch thick. 
At each end of this board a stout hook is fixed. 

A couple of holes are made near one end of the sheet 
of cardboard, and a piece of strong tape or string is 
passed through these holes, and tied to one of the 
hooks on the board. The top sash of the window is 
then pulled down, the cardboard is passed outside, alsc 
the end of the board to which it is attached. The board 
is only pushed through the window for about 18 inches 
or 2 feet, then the top sash is pushed up tight. If this 
sash is at all loose, it should be wedged up. 

It will be seen from the above description that the 
cardboard is suspended outside the window like a line 
on a fishing rod. One point must always be borne in 
mind, namely, that the 5 feet board should never be 
put half-way through the window or the weight of the 
card will overbalance it and cause the whole arrange- 
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ment to fall out of the window. As a guard against 
such an accident, the hook on the inside end of the 
board is useful, as a small weight can be hung on it 
and due balance preserved. This arrangement of card- 
board, etc., can onlv be used in calm weather, and with 
sash windows; for casement windows, some other 
arrangement will have to be made. 

As a general rule, however, I prefer to confine my 
attentions to windows upon the ground floor, unless 1 
find exceptionally fine specimens of frost on the upper 
ones. 

Printing of Frost Pictures. 

Frost pictures are best printed іп platinotype ог 
bromide, a print of a cold tone being most suitable. If 
P.O.P. is used, it should be toned to a good blue-black 
colour. 

To show frost pictures to the best advantage, how- 
ever, lantern slides of a cold black tone should be 
made from the negatives. Good slides from good nega- 
tives of '' frost оп the window рапе”” subjects prove 
very popular at lantern shows, as this particular branch 
of photographic work has hardly been touched upon by 
the amateur. 
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T is, of course well known that the addition of potassium 

bromide to developers produces, in varying degrees accord- 
ing to the developer employed, a retarding effect on the action 
of the developer, whilst increasing contrast in the developed 
image, within the limits defined in a previous article. 

Potassium bromide is not regarded as the only substance 
capable of increasing contrast in the developed image: it is 
commonly supposed that this property belongs not only to the 
various soluble bromides, but also to all substances which retard 
development. This theory has not, however, been made the 
subject of any decisive researches. 

In the present study we have sought to elucidate the following 
points : — 

(1) Is bromine the active and indispensable element in the 
manifestation of the above-mentioned phenomena, and can it 
exercise its action under any form in the state of a mineral or 
organic compound? 

(2) Are substances which contain no bromine, and which 
retard development, capable of producing the same effect as 
bromides on the contrasts of developed images? 

(3) Can the method of action of bromide in developers be 
deduced from the foregoing results? 

For the purpose of ascertaining whether bromine is the active 
element in the action of potassium bromide on the contrasts of 
developed images, we added to one of the developers most 
susceptible to the action of potassium bromide (hydroquinone)* 
equimolecular quantities of the following bromides, quantities 
corresponding to the amount of potassium bromide producing 
the maximum contrast: —Sodium bromide, ammonium bromide, 
lithium bromide, calcium bromide, barium bromide, magnesium 
bromide. 

All our tests were made as follows: —Different plates were 
exposed under identical conditions by means of the Chapman 
Jones sensitometric scale, and in such manner as to obtain in 
each case the appearance of the same sensitometer number. 
They were then developed comparatively with the test developer 


* Made up according to the following formula :— 


33 eorr Made hue mds же Сы уз алы 100 C.C 
Anhydrous sulphite ................................................ 25 grm 
Hydroquinone 4, a): o HER 10 „, 
Carbonate of potash ................................................ 38 „ 


and containing . 24 grm. of pot. bromide per тоо c. c. 
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and with the same developer plus the various experimental sub- 
stances. From the relative intensities of the faintest and 
strongest square we deduced the value of the contrasts of the 
image in each particular case. 

All the soluble bromides gave similar results. 


Hydrobromic acid and bromine water behaved in the same 
manner as the bromides. 

The action of the Promates was slight, and could not be com- 
pared with that of the bromides; they had no effect of the 
image. 

The action of the Ayfobromates is of no interest, as these 
substances do not exist in the pure state, and always contain 
bromides. 

Amongst organic bromic compounds, we experimented with 
Bromal and Bromacetophenon. These acted similarly to 
bromides ; but probably under the influence of the alkali of the 
developer they partially saponify, giving alkaline bromides. 

This appears to be confirmed by the fact that, when added to 
a non-alkaline developer, such as diamidophenol, they are 
ineffective. 

We also tested comparatively the action of the bromides and 
that of the other halogenic salts—chlorides, iodides, fluorides 
of potassium, of sodium, of ammonium and of lithium, used їп 
equimolecular proportions, corresponding with the quantity of 
potassium bromide giving the maximum effect. None of these 
salts increases contrast ; the iodides even diminish it, and during 
development transform the silver bromide into iodide, necessi- 
tating prolonged fixation. 

Further, not only do these substances, unlike bromides, fail to 
remove the initial fog of the image, but certain of them increase 
it. 

In a further series of experiments we tested the action of 
various retarding substances, such as sulphates, ferrocyanide 
and ferricyanide of potassium, and potassium bichromate; also 
the action of acids. 

None of the former increased the contrast of the developed 
image. The acids we experimented with were hydrochloric, 
hydrobromic, hydroiodic, nitric, sulphuric, phosphoric, citric, 
and tartaric, of which hydrobromic acid alone increased contrast, 
probably by forming bromides with the alkali or sulphite of the 
developer. The other acids retard development without appreci- 
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ably increasing contrast. This also is the case with soda bisul- 
phite. In the case of non-alkaline developers—diamidophenol, 
for example—a small quantity of до per cent. soda bisulphite 
(from 2 to § c.c. per 100 c.c. of developer) accelerates instead of 
retarding development, and produces, not an increase, but a 
diminution of contrast. With more than 5 c.c. of bisulphite, the 
time of development increases with the quantity of bisulphite, 
and up to 15 c.c. of bisulphite per тоо c.c. of developer, contrast 
1s accentuated, but to a much smaller extent than results from 
the addition of bromide. 

If too little or too much bromide be added to diamidophenol 
developer, its effect is scarcely perceptible; this, doubtless, is 
the reason why the action of bromide on this developer was for 
long unrecognised. On the other hand, its effect is very marked 
when used in the proportion of between half and one gramme of 
bromide per roo c.c. of developer. 
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To sum up, thc property possessed by potassium bromide of 
increasing contrast in the developed image is not common either 
to haloid salts or to other substances capable of retarding 
development. 

The preceding experiments seem to indicate that this property 
is peculiar to bromine in the state of soluble bromide or to 
organic compounds capable of forming a bromide with the alkali 
of the developer. Whilst not enabling the theory of the action 
of bromide on developers to be elucidated, these experiments 
lead to the supposition that this particular action of the soluble 
bromides may be due to the combinations which they may form 
with the isolated silver bromide, and which combinations may 
not be possible in the case of other soluble haloid salts. 

Possibly these combinations are less easily reducible than the 
silver bromide itself under the influence of the developer, thus 
explaining the increase of contrast by the use of these substances. 
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A NOTE ON PICTURE POSTCARD BORDERS. 


By FRED THORNE. 


HERE must be a number of amateur photographers 

who would welcome a departure from the ordinary 

stereotyped form of postcard, and the suggestive 
article by E. Grendon Underwood which appeared in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. some little time ago has doubtless opened 
up to readers many possibilities for improving the appearance 
of the popular picture postcard. The method described here- 
under may also be of service, as it is extremely simple, and 
the results, if not decidedly artistic, are certainly novel and 
attractive, departing, as they do, from the usual type of 
border. 

It should be noted that меге lettering occurs it is neces- 
Sary to arrange the mask so that the letters are the proper 
way round when read by looking down on the printing 
frame. 

Many of us find great difficulty in printing titles to our 


some old 


is cut from 
Christmas card made of fairly transparent paper or celluloi4, 
and this title is used as a negative, good results can be 
obtained. The illustration No. 1 has departed a little from 


satisfaction. If, however, a title 
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the ordinary in that the design was first drawn on tracing 
paper, printed on Noctona, and then the result used as a 
mount for the small print. Many varied and effective results 


can be obtained in this wav. 
more ambitious. 


No. 2 is a little The design was 


transferred to tracing paper from a drawing in a book, only 
as much as was required being traced. In fairly involved 
drawings, the great difficulty is to keep in mind the effect 
which will be obtained when the paper is used as a nega- 
tive. This particular case demonstrates the fact that it is 
best to rely entirely on ink, colour, or whatever medium is 
used. For the white portions, paper was pasted over the 
mask, to save time and trouble. As a result, in one or two 
places the thickness of the paper caused blurring. The 
lighter portions of the prints are secured by a thin wash 
of colour. 

The prints merely indicate the line upon which the idea 
may be developed, and no doubt many further experiments 
in this direction will occur to the producer of picture post- 
cards. 
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ATTEMPT AT PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By M. A. P. 


Special (o The Amateur Photographer cnd Photogr: phic Neus. 


T was that fascinating journal, the Modern 
Woman, which was responsible for the reviving of 
my interest in photography, and it was the page 
headed Money Making for Modern Maids ” 

which inspired me. This page seems to exercise a 
peculiar fascination on people; I can’t say why, but 
whenever one comes across the M. W. it always 
seems open at this page. There is a different subject 
every week, such as Pickling Made Profitable," “А 
Boom in Buttons,’’ or ‘‘ A Fortune in Fans.’’ A short 
time ago the subject was ‘‘ The Camera Coins Cash,” 
and readers were told that it was one of the easiest 
things imaginable to make quite a respectable income 
out of press photography, and all the outfit wanted was 
brains and camera. 

I knew I had the latter, and I modestly hoped I had 
my share of the former, so I determined to forget how 
nasty people had been over my portraits, and how un- 
appreciative over my views, and start fresh on quite 
new lines. The Modern Woman ignored both these 
amateurish and hackneyed fields, and suggested Press 
photography as a far more exciting and enterprising 
method of getting to word. Functions in town,” 
said this up-to-date journal, ‘‘ such as Society wed- 
dings, race meetings, opening of bazaars, etc., will, if 
photographed well, always command a good market,” 
and the same paragraph went оп to say that “ fires, 
train accidents. motor smashes, and aeroplane disasters 
were always sure of a hearty welcome. 

I cut out this most interesting page of the M. W., 
and pinned it up in my room, there was so much I 
wanted to remember in it. The paragraph headed, 
Women's Sports a Gold Mine," appealed to me 
most, as, not living in London, I should get but a poor 
chance of accidents or functions, and on our very slow 
line a train disaster would be too much to hope for. 

What better subject could there be, thought I, than 
a local hockey match, what more attractive picture could 
one imagine than lithe, graceful girls in running atti- 
tudes? So the first match of the season saw me and mv 
camera in attendance ready to tap the Women’s 
Sports Gold Mine. 

There were very few spectators on the ground, but I 
wished there were none, for somehow they worried me, 
and I felt nervous and flustered in opening and 
arranging my camera. Why ever could they not watch 
the players, I thought, instead of all staring at me 
trying to rack out my camera and forgetting the catch? 
To hide my rather hot face I looked through the view- 
finder, but the tiresome part was that, at whatever spot 
I directed it, I was unable to catch the players, who 
were always just hurrying away. I fancied the by- 
standers were beginning to be amused at my ill-luck, 
so when the left forward came near me, I shouted, 
** Can't you keep to one end of the field for a second? "' 
She did not answer, but as she swooped by me, I saw 
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by her self-satisfied smile she had taken my remark 
as a satirical compliment to her running powers. After 
this, everyone seemed to be staring more than ever, and 
in my embarrassment I determined to pretend to take 
a photograph and to appear very satisfied with it. 

Alas! how soon my sin found me out! No sooner 
had I pushed in my plate and released the shutter, when 
a young man, with yellow boots and a mauve tie, came up 
to me and said, ‘‘ Excuse me, but that photo of yours 
won't be any good, you never pulled out the slide.” 
Then, evidently considering my scarlet face an evidence 
of annoyance at having missed such a chance, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ But you really haven't lost anything, the 
figures were much too far away." A paragraph of the 
M. W. came into my head: '' Nothing should dis- 
concert a press photographer, she should be devoid of 
all self-consciousness and nervousness, and if inter- 
rupted in her work, should smile sweetly in the face 
of the interrupter, while she deftly slips in another 
plate; and it goes on to say, As a rule she will be left 
free and unhindered by telling people she is there for 
business as a press photographer and not for pleasure 
as an amateur." But, somehow, after my unlucky ex- 
perience, I did not feel equal to enlightening this very 
sharp young man any more than I had been able to smile 
sweetly in his face. 

When the half time rest had begun, I roused mv 
flagging energies. I would compromise; if I had failed 
to get graceful girls in running attitudes, perhaps I 
could get them resting. Directly I began to get my 
camera into position, the captain came up and asked 
if I wanted to photograph them. Yes,” I said, if 
you don't mind." ‘‘ Not in the least, she answered; 
but you must wait a few minutes, we are so blown 
about,’’ and before I could even look through the view- 
finder, she had them all up off the ground, standing 
together in a conventional group, with tidied hair and 
correct photographic attitudes and expressions, per- 
fectly hopeless as an interesting photograph, and, 
being a quite unknown club, of no market value what- 
ever. 

“Ве outspoken and firm with people, says the 
M. W., “ and never waste a plate on what you know 
cannot serve vour purpose,' but what was I to do? 
There they were all waiting! I then realised my lack 
of just those qualities so essential to the press photo- 
grapher, for I not only took the terrible group, but also 
printed copies for each member of the team, and with 
which, I heard afterwards, thev were not best pleased. 

I do not fancy, somehow, I shall draw much gold out 
of the Women's Sports Mine, but still there are other 
fields open to me, and to-morrow I am going to begin 
doing cat studies for picture postcards and magazine 
illustrations, °“ for,’ says the M. W., what is 
easier than to photograph vour own pet puss when she 
is in playful attitudes?“ 
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RY BRUSH WORK. 


By G. C. DOLBY. 
Special io The A. P. and P. N.“ 


A FAULT that is common in most 
amateur landscape work is the 
‘* bald-headed " sky. In home por- 
traiture a possibly good picture is 
often spoilt by too much white dress. 
| think I may say that these two 
faults account for six out of every 
ten unsatisfactory photographs. 
have often had to deal with these, 
and have, after trying many methods, 
found a way to remedy faults of this 
kind. I do not know if other photo- 
graphers use it, but, at all events, I have never seen it prac- 
tised, and believe that it may be of some use to amateurs 
desirous of improving their work, especially to those who 
have a knowledge of black and white drawing. 

The idea is to use a dry brush and either powdered black- 
lead or stumping chalk or fine charcoal in powder. Per- 
sonally, when I sharpen any retouching pencils on sand 
paper, I put into small jars the powder, and find it the best 
medium—the powder from the soft crayons for dark 
effects, and that of the harder ones for half-tones. 

We will imagine a very common case—a good landscape 
without a sky or one which something might be made of 
if the values were changed. To begin with, we make a 
bromide print, either direct or an enlargement. I prefer the 
enlargement, as it gives more scope for broader work. 

The illustration on next page is enlarged from a 9 by 12 
с/т negative, taken late in the evening, and with а cloud- 
less sky. On the plains of Burgundy it is no exception to 
have rain, and the sky as I have put it in is quite a natural 
effect. 

To begin with, some powdered lead was sprinkled over 
the sky portion and the road, then with a Fitch hair brush 
(No. 10 is a good size) it was worked into the paper until the 
parts covered presented a quite uniform tone of grey. To 
do this, the brush must be held upright, and the hairs must 
not be bent too much, but used standing up, as it were, and 
worked from right to left, up and down, and in every direc- 
tion, until the perfectly flat tone is obtained. To do this 
requires only a little practice. It is not a good thing to 
take a long sweep, but is better to “ niggle” or rub the 
powder in. Then the clouds are taken out with a piece 
of soft rubber, firmly for the high lights, and with very 
little pressure for the half-tones. A piece of “ putty " rubber 
made into a ball and simply rolled on the paper under the 
hand will take off enough for light, fleecy clouds. 

When all the spaces have been cleaned out, the brush is 
again used to mark in the shadows, taking, of course, great 
care that the scheme of lighting is properly observed, for 
heavy or storm effects. Dust from soft pencils should be 
used but with great precaution, as it is easier to build up 
the shadows than tone them down. If, however, the high- 
lights are too strong, it is simple to lower the tone with only 
a very little powder—as a rule, the brush will do it without 
taking any, as a certain amount always remains in the hairs. 

For the treatment of draneries, etc., I have found it best 
to make a “pilot” print dark enough to see the folds— 
generally they are there, but too much exposed to allow 
them to print out without sacrificing the rest of the print— 
and copy them as they are, unless, of course, it is found 
advisable to change the direction. A great deal also may 
be done in this way towards giving truer values and better 
light and shade to a portrait taken in a room, where the 
sitter 1s so often placed too near the window, and the face 
comes out as if chalked on one side and blackened on the 
other. 

If the bromide print requires any spotting or knife work, 
it is better that this should be done when the sky or any 
other part treated in the manner I have tried to explain 
has been finished, or the pencil will go into the paper, 
making a dark spot difficult to deal with. 

In the case of a unique print being wanted, it should 
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be fixed with a little charcoal fixative, but if many copies 
are required it is naturally a saving of time to copy the 
one worked up and make a new negative. 

It will be seen from the above that the method is not 
a complicated one and necessitates only two or three 
brushes of different sizes, some powdered blacklead, and a 
little patience. 

Of course, the * pure-photograph " advocate will shout, and 
say it is not ‘ playing the game,” but anything which im- 
proves the photograph is, to my mind, admissible. As a 
well-known French painter once said to me: “Еп matière 
d’art toutes les armes sont bonnes, pourvu que vous arriviez 
a l'effet voulu." 


THE “ENSIGN” ENLARGING ARC LAMP 
WITH AUTOMATIC FEED. 


ESSRS. HOUGHTONS, LTD. (88 and 89, High Holborn, 

London), have sent us for trial and report one of their new 
arc lamps, as designed for use in the enlarging and projection 
lantern. 

This new introduction definitely challenges the older types, 
as the catalogue describes it as “а marked improvement on 
any other type,” but perhaps we may simplify the issue by 
regarding it as one 
between the old-style 
non-automatic lamp, in 
which all adjustments 
are made by the person 
in charge, and the auto- 
matic system, which is 
here presented at a quite 
surprisingly low price. 

The illustration gives 


a general idea of the 
"Ensign" lamp; and 
when we say that the 


height over all is about 
8 inches, we give a good 
notion of its compact- 
ness, and sufficiently in- 
dicate that abundant 
room for it will be found 
inside any ordinary lan- 
tern. Close to the sup- 
port will be observed a 
long copper wire coil or 
solenoid, and at the lower 
extremity of this there is 
a soft iron core, which is 
drawn into the solenoid 
when the current passes, 
the extent to which the iron core is drawn into the solenoid 
depending on the energy of the electric current ; the balancing or 
adjustment being such that when no current passes, the gravita- 
tion of the parts retains the carbons in gentle contact. When the 
current is switched on, a heavy current passes at first, but the 
energising of the solenoid separates the carbons and strikes the 
arc, and then the lamp functions. On switching off the current, 
the carbons once more contact, and the lamp is ready to again 
function when the current is renewed. 

Those interested in arc lamps will realise that the complexity 
of the lamp under notice is reduced to the minimum, a circum- 
stance which allows of it being sold at so low a price as £2 108., 
this price including a resistance suited to the voltage of the 
user's supply, and also flexible cord and plug for attachment to 
an ordinary fitting. Notwithstanding the simplified construc- 
tion and low price, we may say that, on trial, we found the 
performance of the lamp to be such as to compare favourably 
with certain more expensive lamps which we have handled. 

In determining whether to adopt the present form, as against 
the excellent non-automatic forms which Messrs. Houghton can 
supply, it may be well to remember that the chief or only disad- 
vantage of the form in which adjustment is non-automatic or 
by hand is the frequent attention that is required, but there is 
the not inconsiderable advantage of an exact or fine adjustment 
of the luminous crater so that it shines directly towards the 
condenser, the tilting device usual on non-automatic lamps 
facilitating this adjustment. 

In the matter much mav be said on each side ; and our advice 
is that those interested should, if practicable, call at Messrs. 
Houghtons and see the new lamp in action, or, if convenient, 
arrange for a leisured trial at home. 
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ON THE PLAINS OF BURGUNDY. 
See article on preceding page. Ву C. Do sy. 
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Caught Napping. 
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By FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE. 


ON SWEEPS. 


BY 1 2: Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer 
FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE. 2 and Pholographie News." 


E all have our weaknesses, and what is more, many of us have 
not strength enough to resist the temptation when it comes. 
Each class, each profession has its predominating failing. 
Photographers have a weakness for snow, and after a 
heavy fall few are able to resist the temptation to take it. It requires 
quite as much courage to photograph the snow as it does to ride an 
unbroken horse. You can never tell where either will land you. The 
snow upsets everything. It is intensely selfish, and makes everything 
look dirty beside it. It is said that it is easy to photograph the snow. 
Perhaps it is, but it is very hard indeed to photograph anything else, if 
we except the sky, when the snow is about. One has only to look at 
anvthing when the ground is covered with snow, and the skv is grey, to 
see how dark and colourless it seems. Even when the sun is shining the 
difference in strength between the sunlit snow and the shadows of dark 
objects is more than our plates can manage. The right exposure for the 
snow is not enough for everything else, and the right exposure for 
everything else is too much for the snow. 

No. The photographer should resist the temptation to take the snow 
unless he can find a subject where the snow is lying low and not taking 
the shine out of everything else. This happens now and then, when the 
sun is behind the camera, or when it is near the horizon. 

If photographers would only study the relative tones of their snow 
subjects before exposing on them they would see how much courage it 
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requires to make an exposure. Instead of making 
photography easier, snow makes it ten times more 
difficult to get a true rendering. To think that it is a 
simple task, because photography, as generally prac- 
tised, is not able to render anything but black and white, 
and the snow makes this black and white so much more 
evident, proves that the photographer does not under- 
stand that his mission on earth is to render the colour of 
everything in certain tones, and that unless these colour 
values are truthfully given his work is useless. 

I have been trying to find an illustration of a snow 
scene to send along with this, but they must all have 
been destroyed as failures. Strange to say, I have come 
across a good many photographs of chimney sweeps in 
looking for these snowscapes. It would seem, then, 


iqe-— 


T has been my lot, 
during many years as 
a slide maker, to 
experiment with many 
developers, all with very 
varying results. At first 
I used a metol developer, which gave me a good 
black slide of the ordinary commercial type. Some of 
those slides are still in use, though I am not enamoured 
with them. 

Then a friend recommended to my notice a hydro- 
quinone developer, which he pointed out gave excellent 
results. Of course, I tried it, and was greatly pleased 
with the results. The slides were no longer of the 
black and brown type, but a pleasing brown. Still I 
did not seem to get the richness of colour that I saw 
in many exhibition slides, and after a time I was tempted 
to try pyro-ammonia. | 

Further success attended my efforts, and the quality 
of my slides greatly improved. Still I was not satis- 
fied. I did not think the slides were free from clogging, 
and to this day I cannot get a sparkling slide with pyro- 
ammonia without a clearing bath, and this always 
seems to detract from the colour somewhat. 

Quite casually I was told that ortol was a good slide 
developer, and having seen a lecture set of slides pro- 
duced by this developer, I was tempted to experiment 
with it. 

The results exceeded expectations, and though it is 
now over two years since I began to use ortol, I am 
still more and more delighted with the results. 

Most of the slides are made by reduction in a lantern, 
and get an exposure varying from four to ten minutes, 
according to the density of the negative. 

The development is, of course, slow, owing to large 
quantitv of restrainer, but the results are worth waiting 
for. 


Ortol as a Lantern Slide Developer. 


The colour is a rich, golden brown, and the slide 
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that I must plead guilty to a weakness for chimney: 
sweeps. 

Now a chimney sweep does not upset nature as snow 
does. It might be thought that if snow was too high 
up the scale he would be too low down, and that the 
right exposure for a sweep would be too much for every- 
thing else. My first attempt at sweep photography was 
a failure, from over-exposure. Circumstances favoured 
over-exposure. For I found a sweep asleep early one 
morning on a doorstep; had he been awake the exposure 
might have been less. 

Snow and sweeps have one thing in common—they 
both lead to sneezing. I trust the reader will not sneeze 
as much in reading as the writer has done in writing 
this. 
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By H. C. CROSS. 


Special lo The Атаієи: Photographer and Photographic News.” 


is absolutely clean. It is very rarely I have to use a 
clearing bath, for the slide usually has a brilliance after 


fixation that I have never obtained with other 
developers. 
Here is the formula :— 

CCC tti epa 75 gr 
Potassium metabisulphite ......... 35 gr 
lf! Am ĩͤ K EVANS IO OZ 
Soda sulphite ......................... I OZ. 

B.—Soda carbonate  ..................... I OZ. 
„ аа ыы ut IO OZ. 


Mix 4 oz. of each, make up to 2 oz. with water, and 
add about 80 to go drops of a то per cent. solution of 
potassium bromide. 

Each of mv slides takes about twenty minutes to 
make, but I do not mind this a bit, for, after all, what 
is ten minutes more or less, when the results are so 
gratifying? For contact slides, about half a minute's 
exposure, about one foot from a bat's-wing gas burner, 
gives a well exposed slide. In developing, it is well 
to go beyond what you think is the usual limit, as 
these slides lose in fixation. Still, a few experiments 
will soon give the necessary depth to which development 
should be carried. 

After use, do not throw the developer away, for it 
can be used over and over again, and only requires 
the addition of a little fresh developer occasionally. 

Readers of THe A. P. AND P. М. who are frequently 
making slides and want a really good, reliable developer, 
should give ortol a trial. Probably they may spoil a 
few lantern plates before getting a perfectly satisfactory 
result, but they will be delighted afterwards. 

The bottled solution should be kept well corked, 
otherwise it deteriorates, and the soda solution should 
never be used if it has been kept a long time; it is false 
economy. 


— ä 4 —a—•— 


Trade with Brazil.—A report from Sao Paolo shows that a 
steadily better trade is being done with Brazil. It is not satis- 
factory to note, however, that Great Britain takes a back posi- 
tion, whilst other countries are slowly forging ahead. It would 
seem that some more push is needed here, such as advertising 
in local papers, sending over lists and circulars, in Spanish at 
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least, if Portuguese is not available or too expensive. These 
means are observed by Germany, and good results are being 
obtained. Germany supplies ready-made apparatus and objec- 
tives, France plates and films, whilst other accessories, and also 
a certain amount of apparatus, papers, films, and lenses come 
from England, the United States, Belgium, and Austria. 


and will be 


A POSTCARD PRINTING MACHINE. 


A SIMPLE and efficient postcard print- 
ing machine can be made by com- 
bining a few photographic accessories 
together. 

The baseboard in the accompanying 
photographs is an upturned box which 
happened to be of convenient size, 27 in. 
by 8 in., but a flat board is all that is 
necessary for the purpose. A is a Fallow- 
field Rapide postcard printing frame, made 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 

description by readers of The A. P. & P. N.“ are invited for this page, 
paid forat current rates if published. Articles should be 

concise, and preferably illustrated with diag: ams and photographs. 


finement in place of the latter, but they 
are not essential, as very little friction is 
caused, and the machine illustrated works 

with entire satisfaction without them. 
For good leverage without strain, a 
screw-eye must be placed directly beneath 
the end of the by-pass arm when it is in 
the “ down position. Another is placed 
12 in. away, at D, and another is situated 
at E, 44 in. up the back of the frame. To 
turn down the gas, a screw-eye is placed 
directly beneath the arm 


n. the left-hand side. 
a әче А String is passed through 
dis and connected. with 
8244 а rubber band attached 
i | — to the thumb-screw of the 


` ow 


to take half-plate negatives, with a post- 
card opening at the back. Smaller nega- 
tives can be used by placing a half-plate 
clear glass in the frame, with a piece of 
cardboard, half-plate size, having an open- 
ing in it to fit the negative. Edging the 
cardboard opening all round with black 
paper will keep the negative from falling 
out. 

B is a by-pass burner giving a fishtail 
flame, supplied by W. Butcher and Sons 
for dark-room use. 

C is a small rubber band, which gives 
the necessary tension. 

The other accessories needed are gas 
support and tray, such as are used in lan- 
tern work. The tray is screwed down on 
the board and the gas support clamped in 
position. It is raised 3 in. to give good 
leverage, and is steadied with a cork 
underneath. The printing 
frame is placed 8 іп. 
away from the illuminant, - s 
and screwed to bracket 
supports at right angles 
to the baseboard. It is 
raised ł in. on two bars 
of wood to centre it with 
the light. 

The next thing is to 
connect the back of the 
printing frame with the 
by-pass of the burner, 
so that closing the frame 
automatically turns оп 
the light, and the tension 
of the rubber band turns 
down the light immediately 
begins to open. This is 
plished by good, firm string and 
screw-eyes. Pulleys would be a ге- 


the back 
easily accom- 
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gas support. The pull" 
of the string is adjusted 
without any strain, and 
if the string is strong and 
fim, many hundreds of 
cards can be printed with- 
out it stretching. The 
machine would naturally 
be worked as quickly as 
possible, and it is 
always advisable to bring 
the back of the printing frame down 
smartly. The suction then draws the card 
with it, and facilitates its removal. 

The machine is now completed, and 
when in use it is best to have two 
cigar boxes with lids overlapping 
about a couple of inches. In one are 
placed the unexposed cards, and in 
the other the exposed cards. Working 
the unexposed cards with the right hand 
and the exposed cards with the left, the 
back of the hand raises the lid of the cigar 
boxes without making a separate move- 
ment; and using both hands together a 
high speed can soon be attained. From a 
suitable negative 200 cards per hour can be 
printed without undue haste or fear of 
light fog, the cards being changed when 
the light is turned down. 

The machine is inexpensive, effective, 
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within the powers of anyone to make, апа 
entirely does away with the tedious hours 
of printing necessary when only a hand 
frame is used. de Еа; %; 
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POSTCARD HOLDER FOR ENLARGING 
EASEL. 


AVING some enlargements to make 
some time ago from a small nega- 

tive on to postcards, I tound it very 
troublesome pinning up the postcards, so 


Toe Ерає. 


e $$ — — 
I devised the following apparatus to save 
time and trouble, and found it to suit ad- 
mirably :— \ 
Cut three pieces of stout millboard to 


the dimensions given on sketches A, B, C. 
Take an ordinary postcard and cut two 
strips, the narrow way of the card, one 
} in. wide and the other 11-16ths of an 


-F 
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inch wide, and seccotine them together 
so that they appear like fig. 1. 

Take piece C and seccotine it to piece 
A so that their bottom edges coincide ; lay 
piece B on A so that its bottom edge rests 


ES ISTE 
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Fia.?. 
against the top edge of C; then, with a 
piece of stiff brown paper (the writer used 
tracing cloth) pasted down on B and C, 
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make B to hinge on C (see fig. 2); fold 


back piece В, and seccotine the strips fig. 1 like when finished. 


Figs. 2 and 3 show what the article is 
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in fig. 3) in the strip (fig. 1); close up B 
and fix with pin 5; focus picture, fold 


to A so that its top edge will coincide Pin it to the easel with four pins, 1, 2, back B, take out postcard and insert 
with bottom edge of opening in B equi- 3, 4 (see fig. 2); fold back B; insert an bromide postcard in its place. 
distant from each side. 


Under this heading tel ers from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. U 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will mot be responsible for opinions expressed by 


correspondents. 


WATER RATES. 

Sig,—On July 1 this year photographers of Leeds will be 
levied with a rate of тоз. for amateurs and 3os. for professionals 
per annum, which, in my opinion, as an amateur, is nothing 
short of tremendous; and I should like to know if other towns 
have a water rate to pay, and how much. 

For instance, an amateur photographer will have to pay the 
same rate for his or her hobby as a dispensing chemist or a 
plasterer has to pay for his business, and many other compari- 
sons could be given. 

Water at 944. per 1,000 gallons (Leeds price) is cheap indeed; 
but to have to pay a stipulated sum, whether it be used or not, 
is, saying the least of it, a bit rough, and no doubt many amateur 
photographers will not expend more than 105. in materials in 
any one year. I think there is ground for complaint, not only 
for us amateur photographers, but the photographic dealers 
(speaking feelingly) in Leeds. 

The ros. before mentioned is in addition to rates for water for 
household purposes.—Yours truly, PLATE-SPOILER. 

Leeds. 

[Our contributor * Ariel" refers to this matter on another 
page.—ED.] 


PORTFOLIO CRITICISM. 

Sig,—Referring to the interesting correspondence which has 
appeared in THE A. P. AND Р. М. of December 13 last and of 
January 10 upon the above subject, and particularly to Mr. 
Bland's criticism of Mr. Castle's view, expressed in his article 
in your issue of October 18 last, that members of a portfolio 
club should criticise prints before reading what others have 
written about them," I should like to ask, Is not the object of a 
portfolio club mainly that of obtaining the opinion of its 
members as to the merit or otherwise of the prints contained in 
its portfolios? If so, surely each member should give his 
opinion without reference to those of his fellow-members. 

The method which Mr. Bland advocates (doubtless with the 
best intentions) may be the better one, since he writes from 
wide experience ; but to me the reasons given in his letter for its 
adoption are not convincing, and at present I regard as the more 
useful criticism the course advised by Mr. Castle. 

I will not intrude upon your space to discuss What is Art?“ 
or the bearing of the consideration of that question upon the 
point at issue, but will only add that the plan counselled by Mr. 
Bland has, in the case of more than one portfolio club with 
which I have been associated, let members (myself sometimes 
included) adopt the lazy and slipshod system of initialing 
the written opinions of others who have preceded them, instead 
of writing their criticisms as required by the club rules.— Yours, 
etc., ALFRED LEADER. 

Bristol. 


FILLING THE SOCIETY PROGRAMME. 

Sim, -I notice іп THE A. P. AND P. N. for January тоа para- 
graph concerning the supposed difficulty of a London secretary 
(my friend, Mr. Brigden, of the Wimbledon Society) in filling 
up the programme of his society. May I call the attention of 
secretaries to the fact that meetings of secretaries and consuls 
of affiliated societies are held in the months of March and July 
at the Royal Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, for the 
very purpose of arranging programmes, particularly in the 
exchange of lectures and lecturers between societies? Іп addi- 
tion, there are always a number of men connected with the 
Affiliation quite ready and willing to go and help any affiliated 
society by lecturing or demonstrating. The last meeting of 
secretaries was very successful towards ''programme filling," 
and I hope the meetings this year will be made even more use of. 

As to whether any commiseration is needed because a pro- 


ordinary postcard (shown by dotted lines C. T. 


gramme of a society is partly filled up by its own members is 
perhaps a debatable question. Some societies frefer to fill up 


their programmes from their own members ; and in this connec- 
tion it is as well to bear in mind the suggestion in last week's 
A. P. AND P. N. about more sometimes being learnt from the 
comparative novice than from the expert. — Yours truly, 
F. C. Boyes, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Affiliation. 


„South African Photographic Journal.’’—Owing to lack of 
support, the proprietors of the South African Photographic 
Journal announce that they are reluctantly compelled to discon- 


‘tinue publication. 


* Nyte-Lyte" Weekly Postcard Competition.—The cash prize 
of тоз. 6d. for the best Nyte-Lyte" postcard sent in during the 
week January 2—9, has been awarded by Messrs. Marion and 
Co., Ltd., Soho Square, W., to T. R. Smith, “ Heathcote,” 
Ramsgate. 

Illingworth Monthly Competition.—The 
December are as follows:—Open Class: A. H. Robinson, 
Derwent House, West Ayton, Yorks. Novice Class: H. Long- 
bottom, 6, Firth Street, Oldham. Junior Class: S. Castleman, 
Upper Woodcote, Purley, Surrey. | 

Bedford Camera Club will hold their annual exhibition on 
March 15 and 16 at the Town Hall, Bedford. F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S., will be the judge. Entries close on March 3, and full 
particulars can be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
Chas. E. Craddock, 194, Castle Road, Bedford. 

Eastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey.—The directors of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey, have declared an 
extra dividend of 5 per cent. upon the Common Stock of the 
company, payable on March 1 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 31. The usual quarterly dividends 
will be paid on April 1. | 


The Sinclair Sign-Post.’’—A little monthly publication under 
this title will be issued in future by Messrs. J. A. Sinclair and 
Co., Ltd., 54, Haymarket, S.W. Its chief object will be to 
acquaint the firm's customers with any new apparatus or 
materials that may be put upon the market, but it contains, in 
addition, many hints which will be found useful by all amateurs. 


The British Guiana Postal Photographic Club.—This club is 
being formed for the benefit of photographers in British Guiana, 
who are at present out of touch with each other's work. Monthly 
circulation of portfolios. Applicants, who must be living within 
the limits of the colony, should write to Mr. S. C. Glasgow, 
hon. sec., Enmore Post Office, E.C., Demerara, British Guiana. 

The Levy Screen Patent.—As is well known, one of the good 
features of the Levy ruled screens, which are almost universally 
used for the half-tone process, is the aluminium framing, which 
protects the edges of the screens from deterioration or damage 
due to soaking in the silver solution in the wet-plate process or 
the separation of the glass by atmospheric influences, or chip- 
ping of the edges and corners by careless handling. A patent 
was taken out by Mr. Levy for this idea on the ground of the 
novelty in the frame being depressed below the surface—an 
important point, when the screen is being used close up to the 
plate, as the thickness of the frame would otherwise make the 
screen distance greater than it should be. The invention was 
duly patented in America, England, and France, but in Germany 
it has been a subject of a protracted and strong opposition. The 
application was severely contested on every possible ground, and 
a very large amount of evidence adduced by the opposition, but 
the patent was nevertheless granted by the German Patent Office. 
This contest undoubtedly adds great strength to the patent, as 
it is extremely likely that all the evidence that could be produced 
before any court was brought to bear on the German Patent 
Office. MEE, 


prize-winners for 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Water Charges for Amateurs. 

I have before me a document which will have 
far-reaching consequences to amateur photo- 
graphers, if it is allowed to be made effective, 
and particularly so to photographic societies. It 
will dam the flowing tide of club life unmerci- 
fully, and in a lesser degree the cause of the 
amateur photographer all over the country. The 
document is a notice from the Leeds Corporation 
Waterworks to the following effect : — 

“ Take notice that the terms and conditions 
upon which water is supplied to your pre- 
mises at —— by the Leeds Corporation will 
cease on the 3oth day of June, 1911. 

" And take further notice that all agree- 
ments made between yourself and the Leeds 
Corporation relating to the said supply of 
water are herewith determined by the 
Corporation as from the said date. 

(Signed) Коревт E. Fox, Town Clerk.“ 


The New Schedule of Charges. 

Then follows a schedule of charges for the 
supply of water within the City of Leeds, as and 
from June 30, 1911. The list includes every 
known trade or use to which water is supposed 
to be applied, and amongst the list is found :— 

Photographers, amateurs, 10s. рег annum 
(minimum). 

Photographers, professional, 30s. per annum 

(minimum). 
I don’t want to say anything, at the present 
stage, which will in any way hamper the action 
of the local societies, for up to the present it is 
not quite clear that the authorities are going to 
enforce the penalty upon the amateur photo- 
grapher. It has, however, caused a flutter 
amongst the interested of Leeds, and amateurs 
in other towns may rest assured the Leeds 
societies will not take it lying down. One thing 
is certain, and that is, that the Corporation have 
acquired the power to enforce the rate if they 
choose to act. 


Southend Photographic Society. 

The  Southend-on-Sea Photographic Societ 
have issued their balance sheet for 1910, whic 
shows a very satisfactory state of affairs. There 
is a cash balance of over £4 on general club 
accounts, and a like sum on the exhibition fund, 
with no outstanding liabilities. I cannot, how- 
. ever, accept their reason for a falling off in the 
attendance, both at the outings and indoor meet- 
ings, which is credited to the “ inclement 
weather." Surely the “inclement weather“ was 
not present at every meeting during twelve 
months, for if it was, then a cruel fate has 
ursued the Southend Society. New ideas must 
e tried and, if necessary, new blood. 


New Blood and New Ideas. 

In another society where it was recognised there 
was a growing apathy amongst members, as 
evidenced by the fact that not more than twenty- 
five per cent. of the membership had been attend- 
ing the meetings, on the average of the year, 
the officials and the committee resigned as a 
body, a course which forced the society to elect 
a new management entirely, thus ensuring new 


LEEDS PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


]. M. Whitehead, R. Dührkoop, and one or two other leading 
workers of the present day, have added the dozen pictures to it 
at no cost to the society. In the evening a conversazione was 
held, when Mr. Alex. Keighley attended and criticised in detail 
some thirty pictures on exhibition, and selected two exhibits to 
be added to the permanent collection. The honoured prints 
were Мг. Н. A. Crawford’s At Нуіһе” and Mr. J. W. Pullon's 
From Beatenberg 
Japanesque in treatment, while Mr. Crawford's print relied upon 
its strength for the resulting effect. The latter worker is most 
versatile, and I am not sure whether he is best in landscape or 
figure studies both are strong. The feature of the show was the 
freshness of the work on exhibition, which somewhat com- 
pensated for the marked absence from the walls of the work ot 
several old pictorial workers still members of the society. Next 
year I shall expect to see their return to the arena of activity, 
or perforce shall have to ask the reason w 


HE Leeds Photographic Society has outdone all its previous 

records in pictorial photography in the production of the 
current annual exhibition, held in the Leeds Institute. At no 
time do I remember such a large and varied exhibition of new 
work being produced by a single society as a members’ effort, 
and the result reflects the greatest possible credit upon a small 
section of the committee, headed by the indefatigable pictorialist, 
Mr. J. W. Pullon, ably seconded by his trusty lieutenants, R. 
To individualise the prints 
would be a difficult task, without considerable space at com- 
mand, and the writer, for once, could only envy the treat Mr. 
Herbert Thompson had in preparing his lengthy and able 
critique of the exhibits that appeared in the Yorkshire Post. 

The invitation section in this instance was a unique one, for 
the dozen prints comprising the display were destined never to 
return. The society is extending its permanent collection, and 
by the courtesy and generosity of Alex. Keighley, L. Misonne, 


Stockdale and H. A. Crawford. 


blood and, one hopes, new life. New ideas, new 
enthusiasm are certain to be the product of this 
drastic step, and as the new body commences 
with a clean slate and no liabilities, they may 
reasonably expect the hearty support of every 
unit of the membership, whilst, on he other hand, 
the units will expect results. The society I refer 
to is the Leeds Camera Club, a society that has 
done much service in the cause of photography, 
and, in a like degree, has made mistakes, none 
reater than when it withdrew from the governing 
ody of the “ Northern." To Mr. John H. Gash 
as president and Mr. E. Crick as hon. secretary 
we look for the restoration of the society to the 
high plane it once enjoyed. 


Social Activity at Dukinfield. 

The fund started by the Dukinfield Photo- 
graphic Society to enable them to buy a new 
enlarger and fit-up is gradually growing.” I hear 
from the secretary a recent whist drive, annual 
supper, and other social events were highly suc- 
cessful, and added a satisfactory amount to the 
fund referred to. One is always glad to hear 
that ideas given light in Tur A. P. AND P. N. 
are taken up by readers. Early in December an 
idea appeared suggesting picture postcards as 
dance or whist programmes, and the secretary of 
this progressive society informs me his committee 
have adopted the idea for a current whist drive. 


In Praise of the Hand Camera. 

Mr. W. Thomas, F.R.P.S., lecturing to the 
Leeds Camera Club, said the hand camera was 
deservedly the most popular and convenient form, 
and now the number in use was legion. In 
selecting, the novice should look for simplicity, 
strength, smoothness in working. At present 
reflex cameras are much used, and will be better 
known in the future. Another form which people 
were prone to look upon as a toy is the vest- 
pocket camera. In careful hands, however, the 
finest work could be produced with such an 
instrument, as amplified later in some of Mr. 
Thomas’ own slides. The ideal hand camera 
should have a good lens working at a large 
aperture, say, one-quarter the focal length; the 
shutter should be simple, to facilitate its easy 
repair when away from skilled mechanicians. 
Some little dexterity is required to use a hand 
camera, because the first trouble the novice 
meets is the holding of the camera perfectly still 
during exposure. A temporary support, such as 
a stick or umbrella, however, meets this difficulty. 
Failing these, hold the camera close to the body 
whilst the exposure is being made, at the same 
time holding the breath, to guard against the 
slightest vibration. The second trouble is erfo- 
sure. Test the light with ап  actinometer. 
Forgo an exposure and incidentally save a plate 
if the light is such that a decent result is im- 
possible with plate, lens, and shutter to hand. 
In brief, take some trouble to understand your 
tools, and success is certain to follow. 


“А.Р.” Slides at Warrington. 


The second half of the session opened on a 
recent Tuesday with an evening spent with THE 
A. P. AND P. N. prize lantern slides. Of the 
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same high order as іп former years, it would be 
dificult to select one class that was more gener- 
ally popular than the rest, but the portrait and 
architectural studies were greatly appreciated. 
A singular coincidence, and one for which the 
society pats itself (figuratively) on the back, was 
the fact that the slide, “А Gs of Sunshine,'' 
the second in the whole list of prizewinners, was 
the very slide, or possibly its duplicate, that was 
picked out by our audience from the L. and C. P. 
Union set then being shown on the screen, and 
retained for a long and admiring look at the 
close of the evening's show. 


A Simple Flashlight Apparatus. 

Mr. E. Seymour, lecturing on '' Flower Photo- 
graphy by Artificial Light'' before the South 
Essex Camera Club, described a useful piece of 
home-made apparatus. He takes two boxes 
(sugar box and soap box will do), one large and 
one small, fits a hinged lid in one side, and in 
the opposite side fixes a sheet of glass covered 
with two thicknesses of tissue paper. After being 
lined with tin, these boxes are used for the burn- 
ing of magnesium ribbon, which is hung in hanks 
of six strands from a hook in the top of the box, 
the use of the boxes being to diffuse the light 
and trap the fumes. 

Mr. 3 lights the ribbon in the bigger 
box after placing the latter to one side of his 
subject and slightly to the rear of the camera. 
This alone would cast a heavy shadow on the 
opposite side, so he lights the ribbon in the 
smaller box, and while it burns he moves it about 
on the other side of the subject to break up the 
heavy shadow. 


Nottingham Camera Club. 

The President, in his New Year's message to 
the Nottingham Camera Club, says he is glad to 
note that the club continues in a flourishing con- 
dition, and congratulates them upon the very 
good attendance at the club's meetings, a great 
improvement on those of the previous year. This 
is as it should be, as it is most encouraging to 
the gentlemen, who come from aíar, to entertain 
and instruct, at no personal gain other than the 
appreciation of the audience. The message is, 
however, tinged with a regret that better support 
is not accorded to the club competition. em- 
bers should not allow this excellent educational 
feature to lapse by reason of apathy and want 
of support. The December entries did not allow 
any other course, but perhaps plum pudding and 
kindred influences upset the system. 


Bristol Exhibition. 

The Bristol Photographic Club have got to- 
gether one of the best exhibitions seen in that 
city. The photographs shown by the members of 
the club are far greater in number than beíore, 
and taken all round they are certainly very much 
better. Dr. E. H. Cook, declaring the exhibition 
open, said he did not believe science and art 
were antagonistic. In his opinion the club could 
develop the artistic side of photography, and at 
the same time the scientific side. His only regret 
was that more had not been made of the scien- 
tific section. 


Bv OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


The latter is a delicate, dainty print, 
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LI 
A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor. 
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Varnish fer Leather Bellows. 


What is a good varnish for leather bellows 
of camera, etc.? H. S. W. 


1. To harden leather, brush over it a 
strong solution of chrome alum. When 
the leather is dry, polish with beeswax 
and turpentine. 2. To stiffen the leather, 
apply one or two coats of isinglass dis- 
solved in hot water. When dry, varnish 
with shellac dissolved in  methylated 
spirit. 3. Bookbinders use а special 
leather varnish which may be obtained 
from them. 4. For cleaning leather, 
saddler's soap is recommended. 5. To keep 
leather in good condition, or, as saddlers 
say, to “feed” it, castor oil is probably 
the best thing. 6. Black water-varnish 
for leather: 1: oz. glue; break this in 
small pieces, and pour over it (in a basin) 
8 oz. of vinegar. Let it stand until it 
becomes quite soft. In another vessel, 
e.g., cup, dissolve 4 oz. gum arabic in 
2 oz. black ink. Take 4 drm. of isinglass, 
just cover it with warm water, and warm 
it until it melts. Mix these three 
solutions together at a temperature of 
80-90 Fahr. and apply while warm to 
the leather. 7. Spirit varnish: To 1 oz. 
methylated spirit add 15 gr. powdered 
shellac, 5 gr. sardarac, 2 gr. mastic, and 
10 gr. venice turpentine. To this may be 
added any aniline dye soluble in spirit. 
The various ingredients should be added 
in the above order, and the containing 
bottle kept in vessel of warm water and 
frequently shaken. 

Extens on Back. 
I possess a Cameo half-plate extension back, 
which fits my quarter-plate Carbine camera. 
How am I to obtain half-plate picture with 
Aldis Uno anastigmat, F/7.7? 
F. S. (Sidmouth). 

You do not tell us wherein lies your 
difficulty. By combining the half.plate 
extension back with quarter-plate camera, 
you have what is for all ordinary purposes 
a half-plate camera, provided, of course, 
that the extension back is duly fitted with 
focussing screen and plate holder for half- 
plates. You omit to mention the focal 
length of your lens. 


Reflex Camera. 

Can you inform me of any publication con- 

taining diagrammatic description of the 

interna] parts of a reflex camera? 

J. R. W. (Glasgow). 

The specifications of patents very 
frequently contain such diagrams. Such 
specifications can generally be purchased 
for about 8d. each. Of course, you 


cannot copy a patent design, but such 
drawings might enable you to distinguish 
between common property and the 
specially protected features. 


Pyre Stains. 
(1) Could you give me a formula that will 
remove pyro stains but not reduce the image? 
(2) Can an image reduced by thiocarbamide 
and citric acid be redeveloped? 
R. H. B. (Acton). 
Make a saturated solution of alum in 
tepid water, and let this stand until it is 
cold, i.e., about 60° Fahr. To a pint of 
this add 1 dram of hydrochloric acid. 
Pyro-stained negatives bathed in this will 
part with a good deal of their stain, but 
sometimes a little stain is left. Usually 
what remains is negligible. But if we 
may so put it, the best way to remove 
pyro stains is to avoid having them by 
using plenty of freshly dissolved, good 
quality sulphite, and keep the pyro dry; 
i.e., dissolve it just before the developer 
is required for use. There is no way of 
“ redeveloping " what has been removed, 
but you can intensify what is left by any 
of the ordinary methods. 


Mounting. 

I should be glad of your advice as to the best 

method, other than the dry one, of mounting 

in an album half-tone engravings on “ art’ 

paper, heavily loaded. I find that paper of 

this kind cockles very quickly, etc. 

D. M. (Campden Hill). 
Your best way is to dampen the prints 

very slightly by placing them in a damp 
place for a few hours. Then apply 
Higgins’ Photo-Mountant to the edges 
only. If the mounted print is dried under 
pressure with blotting paper on each side, 
it will be found to keep flat. 


Shutter *peeds. 
(1) What exposure ought I to give for wave 
subjects at sea so as not to show movement? 
(2) The highest speed of my F.P.K. is 1-soth 
sec. If a higher speed is required, is there 
any attachment that could be fitted? 
W. E. A. (Plymouth). 


One cannot answer offhand, as a good 
deal depends on the distance of the wave, 
speed it is moving, whether it is moving 
across or along the line of sight, and so 
on. But speaking in a general kind of 
way, the following imaginary case may 
give you the general drift of the matter. 
Suppose your lens is 6 inches from the 
plate (or film). Now for movement not 
to show in the print the image must not 
move on the plate more than 1-rooth inch 
during the exposure, which we will assume 
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is 1-3oth sec. We reason thus: In 1-30th 
вес. the image moves 1-1ooth inch on the 
plate. Suppos? the object is 100 yards 
away. Now too yds. = 300 ft. = 600 times 
distance between lens and plate. There- 
fore object moves боо times 1-100th inch in 
1-30th sec., i.e., 6 inches in 1-30th sec., 
i.e., 15 ft. in 1 sec. 2. We are not aware 
of any such attachment. 
Algraphy. 

Please give particulars of this process. 

C. F. B. S. (Brocklesby). 

This name is given to the method of 
using an aluminium plate in place of a 
stone in photo-lithography. It is not pos- 
sible to find space on this page for an 
adequate description of the photo-litho. 
process. For this you must consult such 
a work as W. T. Wilkinson's Photo- 
Mechanical Processes." 


Dead-blackK Paint. 
Could you oblige me with a formula for dead- 
black paint for blacking the inside of a 
camera? G. M. (Putney). 
On the back of a dinner plate or tile 
mix up lampblack with a few drops of 
gold size to make a black mass of the 
consistency of butter. Then thin this 
down with a little turpentine. Exact 
quantities cannot very well be given, but 
a trial will put you on the right track. If 
you use too much gold size, the blacking 
will dry shiny ; if you use too much turps, 
the blacking will not stick to the material 
to which it is applied. To apply it, use a 
soft hog-hair tool, lay on an even, thin 
coat, and do not work it about too much 
with the brush. 


Faulty Negatives. 

I have some negatives which are gone a 

cream colour as if bleached. What is the 

cause? How can they be put right? 

J. H. (Swindon). 

You do not help us at all by giving us 
any information as to what treatment 
your negatives have received. It is pos- 
sible that what you call cream colour is 
due to faulty intensification, etc. Your 
best plan will be to try the following : — 
Dissolve 20 gr. of potass. bichromate in 
2 oz. of water, then add 20 drops of hydro- 
chloric acid. Place the plate in this, and 
let it remain until it assumes an orange 
tinge on both sides. Wash it well, and 
then cover it with any ordinary alkaline 
developer, and leave it therein until it is 
uniformly darkened on both sides and all 
yellowness discharged. 


Broken Negative. 
I have a quarter-plate negative broken across 
but with the film entire, and do not wish to 
risk floating it off. The crack in the glass 
shows in the print. How can this be 
prevented ? F. H. B. (Reading). 
Cover the face of the printing frame 
with a sheet of white tissue paper. Lay 
the printing frame on a window ledge, 
out of direct sunshine, and give the print- 
ing frame a quarter turn round every few 
moments, so that after four turns the 
printing frame has made one complete 
turn. Or you can suspend a board about 
a foot square by four strings, one at each 
corner. Then knot all the strings 
together, and attach to another stout 
string. Fix this to a curtain-pole over 
the centre of a north-facing window. Open 
the window, and adjust the strings so that 
the board is horizontal and just clears the 
lower window ledge. If the printing 
frame be laid on the board and the 
strings be given a slight twist, the board 
will slowly rotate, first one way and then 
the other, for some minutes, when it will 
again require to be-refreshed by twirling. 


Press Photography 
Glorified. 
The newspaper photo- 
grapher has lately had the 
time of his life, and, to do 
him justice, he has proved 
himself as plucky and re- 
sourceful as a band of 
detectives. Within a few hours of the hysteric event in Stepney 
the evening newspapers were supplied with a wealth of picture- 
matter, got at close range, and many yards of film were dis- 
patched to the cinematograph theatres. The man who has most 
cause to lament this smartness is the descriptive writer, who is 
finding his occupation gone. Word-painting is all very well, 
but the public naturally prefer the twopence coloured," if it is 
to be had. In a dreary dream the wielder of the pen sees the 
sign “Хо hands wanted" outside the newspaper offices—no 
hands, that is, except those that are accustomed to plate-chang- 
ing, and such like. 


A Day of Small Things. 

The ubiquity of the newspaper photographer is having striking 
results in certain quarters. Warned off the racing paddock and 
looked at askance by Society, he is finding a comforter in the 
washerwoman who owns a heroic cat, and in the auntie whose 
nephew has been two days lost in the woods. Not so many 
years ago it was only Members of Parliament and those who 
had been relieved by Stickem’s plaster whose features were con- 
sidered fit to print. To-day one has only to pull a fire alarm, 
or be missing from one’s home, or travel to Washington and 
back in twelve days, in order to bespatter the illustrated journals. 
One daily seems to make a special feature of portraiture of this 
sort, paying particular attention to the humble heroes and 
heroines of Deshabille Alley, and I can imagine the excitement 
in that choice retreat on the day when it is announced that 
* Sally's got her picter in." The very plates on the kitchen 
dresser (also shown) must tremble with emotion. 


For Fathers of Famiiles. 

Some few weeks ago I was talking of old-time photographers' 
announcements. There was a good deal of quiet humour in 
them. I found one advertiser who was in business fifty years 
ago, and advertised his terms in this way :— 

Family groups, consisting of father, mother, 
and two children . 7s. 6d. 
Each additional child ................................. 3s. od. 
There is a hint of Malthusianism about this; and more in 
accord with the modern sociological spirit was the counter-move 
of a rival photographer in the same town—Yarmouth—who 
offered 


pam 


* Special reduction to fathers of families." 
Unfortunately details are not forthcoming. 


Facial Expressions. 

It argues a certain natural depravity, I know, but on entering 
the biological-cum-photographic collection that is now on show 
at Russell Square, the layman in these matters is tempted to 
postpone the study of Photomicrographs of Trypanosomes 
transmitted by Biting Fleas" (I understand that it is the try- 
panosomes that are transmitted, not the photomicrographs) in 
favour of ‘Facial Expressions of the Anthropoid Ape,” the 
most human thing in the exhibition. Mr. Martin Duncan is 
responsible for both studies, so that he must be referred to for 
the precise biological value of the latter. But he tells us that it 
was necessary to put an expensive camera.into the hand of these 
creatures, and only when they failed to take their own photo- 
graphs, because the ground-glass screen came to pieces in their 
hands (as Mary says when she breaks the crockery), did he come 
to the rescue. Had it not been for that little accident, Anthro- 
poid Ape: Self-Portrait " would have been of supreme biological 
value. 


The Imitationist. 


The great range of exhibits on the walls gave Mr. Martin 
Duncan the opportunity of administering some pretty severe 
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knocks at the imitationist in photography. And a subsequent 
speaker, forthwith imitating Mr. Martin Duncan, cried shame 
upon those who photograph the crested grebe on her nest 
merely because Kearton has done so, or hie them to the radio- 
graphy of stones in the kidney because Thurstan Holland has 
raised that branch of pictorial enterprise to such an eminence. 
Every man, we were told, ought to devote himself to something 
fresh, and not entrench upon his neighbours’ preserves. There 
is enough material in the spiky fields of biology alone to occupy 
all photographers to the end of time without ploughing one 
another’s furrows. Nevertheless, I sympathised with the man 
who proclaimed himself not a specialist, and asked where he 
should begin. 


The Camera and the Greengrocer. 

"Buy а pennyworth of watercress,’ said somebody gruffly ; 
"there's lots of things in it." True; succulent things too, 
unless you happen to have had your eyes open. But the absorb- 
ing photographic study of watercress argues a green-and-yellow- 
filter sort of life, of which we are not worthy. And if I were to 
go on to something ruddier, like rhubarb, how shall I know that 
someone has not been there before? It is all very well to be 
specialists, but supposing—horrible thought!—we found out 
afterwards that another beside ourselves had been following up 
the variations of the filaments in Nicotiana? Or that a man, as 
sleuth-like as we are, had been dogging the life-history of 
Eristalis arbustorum? After all, perhaps it would be best to 
begin on watercress. (Mem. for title of my new book: “Тһе 
Camera and the Greengrocer, with a Chapter on the Application 
of Photography to Vegetable Marrows.") 


Nevermore. 


A fearful whisper is circulating in the City to the effect that 
photographers are to be denied admission to the Tower of 
London. The transgression of one particular bearer of a camera 
has resulted in this wholesale banishment. What his offence 
was, I have no idea. Perhaps he preached vegetarianism to a 
Beefeater, or suggested that the Crown jewels were fakes, or let 
his tripod straddle over the recumbent armour of a knight. We 
must bear up under it as well as we may. It would be a sweet 
revenge to photograph the Tower Bridge without including so 
much as a buttress of the old grey sentinel itself. Probably the 
real trouble is jealousy. The White Tower has got envious of 
the White City. It is really petulant over the fact that no one 
has ever tried to photograph it by night. Not if he knows it. 


'! Burnoil.'' 


“At the meeting of the Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society on Tuesday evening Mr. H. B. Bradley introduced and 
demonstrated the Burnoil process. Manchester City News. 


Oh, printer, p'raps you may have said it right, 
You may have even heard us telling 
Of certain works as eloquent of night, 
As though the lamp had long been smelling— 
Of some who burn, as well as oil, 
Their fingers also for their toil. 
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47th 
Lesson. 


HE riverside is always 
more or less fas- 
cinating to the 
photographer, and 
many subjects of a 
pictorial character 
are to be found ff 
one keeps one’s eyes 
open. Think, for 
instance, of the fine 
etchings Whistler 
did in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chel- 
sea; or of the work 

which he and others accomplished in 

such places as Rotherhithe. On a tidal 
river especially there is а constant 
change in the appearance of things, and 
subjects may be obtained which vary 
on almost every day. The tide rises or 
falls, and within a few hours the whole 
appearance of the place is altered, and 
one can watch one's opportunity, and 
secure a subject when the various com- 
ponents are in their correct relative 
positions, pictorially speaking. So let 
us get down to the river—it matters 
little where between Greenwich and 

Richmond, with the exception perhaps 

of those stretches of Embankment 


No. 1. 


where little change is to be expected, 
and which have become so familiar by 
the photographs made of them. 


A Timber Barge and Quayside. 
Here are some barges, from which 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


timber is being unloaded. This barge 
is lying on the mud, or rather a mix- 
ture of mud, sand, and gravel, and no 
doubt we could walk 
quite safely, for evi- 
dently carts have been 
along, but if we choose ` 
too low a view point we 
shall lose the distance, 
and also the figures. 
We had better keep on 
the road; it is scarcely a 
quay, rather a road 
overlooking the river, 
though it is evidently 
convenient for unload- 
ing such stuff as timber, 
which can be carried 
and handed over the low 
fence. This same fence 
is going to give us some 
trouble, as, indeed, 
the edge of a quay 
often does, by cutting 
across one corner of the picture. Do 
not get too near to the fence, or you 
may find that the nearest part of the 
fence is considerably blurred. Now that 
you have exposed, we will take a peep 
through the finder, and see how the 
view composes. Did you 
P include that telegraph 
post? Only just! Then 
we think you will find 
that the diagonal charac- 
ter of the composition 
will be too pronounced, 
and the nearest bit of 
the distance will be in- 
sufficiently strong to re- 
store proper balance. (See 
print No. 1.) You might 
get over this in either 
of two ways. First, by 
showing less of the 
group of buildings here 
on the left, and leaving 
out the telegraph post 
at the same time. As 
you include less on the 
left, you will naturally include more on 
the right, which will give added im- 
portance to the distance, and enable 
you to show more of the timber lying 
across the barge at this end. These 
lines, being inclined in the opposite 
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SOME RIVERSIDE EXPOSURES. 


direction, provide what we think will 
be an effective balance to the line of 
the fence. The shadow under them 


also gives a mass, which helps to 
balance the mass comprising the post, 
the crane, and the figures. Of course, 
in such weather as this you must re- 
member that you cannot call to your 
aid a printed-in sky to help out your 
composition, for cloud forms of a clearly 
defined character would be incongruous 
on a grey day. Something may be done 
by means of a little gradation, and pos- 
sibly the judicious placing of a lighter 
patch in the right place with regard 
to the composition. We think, however, 
that you will find an improvement if 
you carry out these suggestions. (See 
print No. 2.) 
A Third Variant. 

There is yet another way of getting 
some sort of balance, though we 
scarcely think it will be as satisfactory 
as the one you have just acted upon. 
This is to stand on the outside of the 
fence. We will hold you, so that you 
need not worry about keeping your 
balance, but may give all your atten- 
tion to the camera and subject. If you 
were alone you might stand with one 
leg on each side of the fence, which 
would then steady you, and you would 
be able to get the camera sufficiently 
far over to the right to get the fence 
running in the other direction. In other 
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words you would be on the other side 
of the fence, and would be photo- 
graphing its river side instead of 
its road side. The fence will then 
run in such a direction that it balances 
the general trend of barge and more 
distant building behind the telegraph 
post. This position brings in the tele- 
graph post again (see print No. 3), and 
we also think still leaves the general 
mass of the subject matter too much a 
triangle enclosed by the diagonal and 
the left hand and bottom edges of the 
print; although it is something to get 
rid of the lines all running in the one 
direction, as they did in your first expo- 
sure. 


The Attraction of a Fence. 

You had better keep some of those 
plates for something else; and as you 
have already used three or four on this 
subject, let us move on. If you keep 
looking back, that cartman will think he 
is the centre of attraction, or that he 1s 
ап- indispensable item in your picture 
making. What? it is the fence which 
is attracting you. Well, expose a plate 
by all means. You say the curve is 
pleasing, and leads the eye to the dark 
patch of the cart against the lighter 
tone of the bridge behind it. In such 
a case as this we should not say do or 
do not make an exposure. It is often 
dificult for one to see what another 
sees in any particular subject, and so 
much depends on what you think of 
doing with a subject after you have 
secured the negative. In this case we 
should advise you to take care to get 
the surface of the wet road as interest- 
ing as possible, otherwise you will have 
a large corner of your picture, almost 
the shape of a quarter of a circle, prac- 
tically empty. Imagine how this road 
surface might be broken up if the even- 
ing sun threw shadows of the fence 
across it. The shadows might be some- 
what regular, though the uneven road 
surface would tend to break them up a 
little; or, if there were one or two more 
pronounced pools of water which would 
produce touches of dark, owing to their 
reflecting the cart and other dark ob- 
jects in the background, this corner of 
the picture might be filled interestingly. 
(See print No. 4.) Even if your print 
when made is not a pictorial success 
you will have learned something by 
trying the subject, for you are cultivat- 


ing your powers of obser- 
vation, and also you are 
evidently keeping your 
eyes open for original 
arrangements of line. Do 
not go too far, however, 


and become simply 
eccentric. 
An Unsuspected 
Pitfall. 


Before you make any 
further exposure it would 
be well to wipe the front 
glass of your lens, for 
there have been a few 
drops of rain, and most 
probably one or two have 
alighted on the lens. 
Quite a light touch will 
remove the drops. You 
scarcely need to bother about the 
camera itself, as when you get home 
again you can overhaul it with a soft 


duster, and leave it standing open in a 
warm room to thoroughly dry. A 
camera often goes mouldy because it 
has been put away in a damp condition, 
and the moisture cannot evaporate 
through the waterproof 
case in which the in- 
strument is stored. So, 
after working in damp 
weather, or іп the 
rain, it is always well 
to see that the camera 
is thoroughly dry be- 
fore you store it 
again. 

Now, before going 
further, just run your 
eye over your stops and 
shutter speed. You 
were working at a 
tenth of a second, and 
using the open aper- 
ture, F/6.3, but in 
wiping the lens and 
front of the camera vou 
may have altered one 
or both of these. The 
shutter speed seems as you origin- 
ally set it, but see! the stop has 
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been changed from F/ó to F/22. Had 
vou not noticed this you might easily 
have spoiled the rest of your work for 
the day, for the plates would have been 
quite under-exposed. Of course, a hand- 
kerchief is very liable to catch in the 
pointer which moves the iris diaphragm, 
and with any hand camera it is a good 
plan just to look now and then, to make 
sure that the aperture has not been 
accidentally changed. 


An Uninteresting Failure. 

Now, we must say we quite fail to 
understand why you exposed on that. 
True, your old friend, the cartman, is 
there again, just moving off after hav- 
ing got fully loaded up, but when you 
exposed he was almost out of the pic- 
ture. . Then you show the most unin- 
teresting part of the bridge; an ugly 
bit of footpath, and an atrocious piece 
of fencing, which, though it may 
serve its purpose of enclosing the 
garden, is most unpictorial. The 
only pleasing bit is the clump 
of trees, with their leafless 
branches overhanging the road; 
and we can only think you looked 
at them, and overlooked all the 
other things which have, we ex- 
pect, quite spoiled your subject. 
The steel telegraph post even 
comes in a particularly unsatis- 
factory place, just against the 
edge of the fence, and just en- 
closed by the curve of the trees. 
This last exposure of yours (see 
print No. 5) is, taken altogether, 
an example of what, under, shall 
we say, happier auspices, might 
have been a picture. Imagine 
the road, with a stream on the 
leít, passing under a smaller and 
quite rural-looking bridge, the 
fence away, and its place taken 
bv a bit of irregular hedge with 
a cottage gate, the cart a more 
picturesque waggon just coming 
well round the bend, and the trees a 
little larger and almost enclosing the 
whole composition. 

From your view point there is no 
really interesting line in the subject, 


and no mass of either light or dark 
which is of a pleasing shape. 


January 24, 1911. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners! Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


The 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 

T this season of the year there is 
always the chance that, like the old 
laundry body who went to bed a woman 
and got up fine linen," we may get up 
any morning and find. ourselves sur- 
rounded by a snowfall. So that it is just 
as well to have one’s mind, as well as 
one’s camera, prepared for such a change. 
Now, clean, freshly fallen snow, in 
bright sunshine, is probably the whitest 
thing the human eye ever sees, so that it 
forms, as it were, our top note as regards 
the range of light and shade. At the same 
time, a sheet of the whitest paper we 
photographers use, if laid on freshly 
fallen snow in bright light, will look 
greyish in comparison with the whiter 
snow. Therefore it is evident that with 
our white paper and black platinum or 
silver we have to make a compromise. That 
is point number one. The next is, that 
although snow is very white, yet even 
here we have degrees of whiteness, so that 
blank white paper is not likely to give us 
a verv satisfactory idea of snow. The 
third point is that in snow-clad land- 
scape, in this country at any rate, we 
usually have very considerable extremes, 
ranging from white snow to black-gar- 
mented people, buildings in the shade, tree 
trunks es silhouette against the sky, and 


А.-Тне Boys’ DELIGHT. 


Technical data: Plate, llpord Monarch; exposure, 115th sec. lens, 
Ross Rapid Symmetrical; stop, FIS; time of day, 2.30 p.m., January; 
developer, pyre-metol; printing process, Wellington Glossy Gaslight. 


so forth. Such scenes often remind one 
of a drum and fife band, or a tune on the 
piano played with one’s hands at opposite 
ends of the keyboard, i. e., chiefly made up 
of extremes. 

Now, in summer time, as we may see 
by the excellent illustration overleaf, we 
often have quite the contrary effect by a 
long range of tones or notes in the scale 
of light and shade, running by almost 
imperceptible steps from black to white, 


By Robert Cuppels. 


and so reminding one 
of a  well-balanced 


orchestra. But take 
special note that 
while snow scenes 


often are in vigorous 
contrast, yet this is 
not by any means 
always the case; and 
also take another 
special and practical 
note that it is the 
more  delicate-toned 
subjects rather than 
the strong light-and- 
shaded arrangements 
that give us the best 
impression of winter 
and by far the more 
pleasing pictures. 

Take the case ot 
fip. A, where we 
have markedly strong 
contrasts of black 
and white. The first 
thing we notice is 
that the distant part 
of the roadway seems 
far too near because we do not get sufh- 
cient difference of gradation between the 
nearer and more distant parts of the 
snow. In fact, the 
snow part is too 
suggestive of 
blank paper. 
The boys' coats, 
tree trunk, and 
shadow side of 
house are un- 
pleasantly dark 
and too sugges- 
tive of sil- 
houettes. 

Turning to B, 
we find a wel- 
come  improve- 
ment afforded 
by the variation 
of light and 
shade іп the 
darker parts. 
The roadway 
certainly does 
look very 
"sloshy"; but 
in both A and 
B the sky part 
is blank white 
paper, and does 
not suggest sky 
or anything like it. The observant 
reader will, ere this, have often 
roticed that freshly fallen snow on the 
roof or tree branches seen against a 
sky background nearly always looks 
lighter than the grey-blue sky ; but this 
is not the case when we are facing the 
sun. 

Now let us look at fig. C. In the fore- 
ground we have the interest of the half 
ice-clad streamlet, which affords a very 
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B.—An APRIL SNow SCENE 

Technical data: Plate, Barnet; exposure, 2 secs. ; lens, R. R.; stob, 
Е)8: time of dav, 9 a.m., April; de.eloger, pyro-soda: printing 
process, Paget Self-toning. 
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helpful range of delicate half-tones. Note 
also that the sky is not blank white paper, 
but has a welcome suggestion of greyness. 

The reproduction hardly does full jus- 
tice to this very creditable piece of work. 

Viewed as compositions, 1.е., arrange- 
ments of subject, in fig. A the row of boys 
across the foreground is faulty and formal, 
and matters are not improved by their 
staring at the camera. 

In fig. B the long line of straight wall 
running across the picture in this way is 
far from satisfactory. It is a picture of a 
wall and a church. 


By Miss A. R. L. Norman. 


In fig. C the arrangement is a little too 
lopsided, and we are rather too high up 
above water-level for quite good effect, 
but still the work is decidedly praise- 
worthy. 


> 
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C.—A SILVER STREAM. By H. Rigby. 
Technical data : Plate, /mparialQrd ; lens, K. R.: 


stoh, F22; exposure, 4 SECS. ; time of day, 11 a. 1. 
developer, Tabloid rytol; printing process, Velox. 
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By J. Wiopur. 


A MOTHER'S PRIDE. 


Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


eloper, Paget; printing process, 


time of day, 11 a.m., June; de: 


stop, Flirt; 
bromide enlargement from quarter-piale. 


Plate, Imperial S. R.; exposure, } sec.; lens, K. Ж. 


Technical data: 
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Ву H--MoRTiMER-LAMB. 


BROTHERS. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon оу Photography. 
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IN DEERLEAP WOODS. 


The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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By FREDERICK Н. Evans. 
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As already announced in these pages, the Royal 
Photographic Society's annual exhibition will mark a 
new departure this year. 
THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC The show will be held in the 
SOCMETY'S EXHIBITION. month of May at Prince's 
Skating Club, Knights- 
bridge. This hall is midway between Hyde Park 
Corner and the Albert Hall, and is easily accessible from 
all parts of London, although, of course, not quite so 
much in the centre of West End life as the previous 
locations of the exhibition. But in point of size the 
club premises eclipse even the New Gallery, and the 
trade and professional sections, which were eliminated 
last year for lack of space, are promised ample 
accommodation. Provision for the visitor is also 
furnished in the shape of a lounge and reading room 
and tea room and refreshment buffet. A special point 
is made of the fact that this year the period of the 
exhibition will coincide with the height of the London 
season. A similar experiment was tried in 1864, before 
the autumn was finally chosen as the exhibition period, 
and it was distinctly: unsuccessful, although, of course, 
conditions have materialy altered since then. Тһе 
Council states that leading photographic firms have 
already taken more space than could be allotted to them 
in the old quarters in Regent Street, and that further 
accommodation is still available. 
W е & 
The announcement of a Scottish exhibition of national 
history, art, and industry, to be held at Glasgow earlv 
in May this year, should appeal to the 
4 CENTURY OF patriotism of Scotsmen in all parts of 
SCOTTISH ART. the world. This important exhibition, 
which is under the patronage of the 
King, will include an extensive Fine Art section illus- 
trating the progress and development of Scottish art 
during the last hundred years. Its scope will include 
the work of Sir Henry Raeburn and the most eminent 
artists from his time to the present day. The Fine 
Art buildings consist of eight large galleries, and the 
committee aim at getting together a thoroughly repre- 
sentative collection of work by Scottish artists, deceased 
and living. The Fine Art section includes photography, 
and the photographic sub-committee, consisting of 
Archibald Cochrane, James M'Kissack (convener), and 
F. P. Moffat, are anxious to hear from Scotsmen in all 
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parts of the world who аге photographers, and who 
may be doing representative pictorial work. Тһе work 
will be invited, and a number of pictures have already 
been chosen from the recent Scottish Salon. Scottish 
workers should send without delay for full particulars 
from the Curator of the Fine Art Section, S. M. Frazer, 
190, West George Street, Glasgow. 

$ ве 

It has been recently found by ММ. Lumiére апа 

Seyewetz that although quinone in acid solution will 

reduce a silver image, if the 
THE USE OF QUINONES quinone acts in a neutral solu- 

AS INTENSIFIERS. tion and in the presence of a 

soluble bromide or chloride, 
there is an intensifying action, and the silver image 
gradually becomes reddish-brown. Тһе action of a 
sodium salt of the sulphonic derivative of quinone is 
similar, but the intensified silver image is in this case 
yellowish-brown rather than reddish-brown. Тһе 
colouration gradually permeates the whole thickness of 
the silver image, and at the same time the quinone 
solution becomes brown, quinone giving a more pro- 
nounced colouration than its sulphonic derivative. A 
convenient intensifying solution is compounded of water 
1 litre, quinone 5 grammes, and potassium bromide 25 
grammes. If the sulphonic preparation is used, 10 
grammes of the sodium salt should be used instead of 
the 5 grammes of quinone. A 20 per cent. solution of 
ammonia may be used to clear the image after intensifi- 
cation, and if hypo is used at this stage the reduc- 
tion is considerable. The authors are inclined to the 
view that a perbromide of silver is formed in this method 
of intensification. 
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It is more especially during the winter that the 
amateur worker uses his lantern, whether for ordinary 
projection or for enlarging, 

PROTECTING CONDENSERS and fracture of the con- 
AGAINST BREAKAGE. denser by sudden heating is 

| particularly liable to happen 
in the winter, especially if the lantern is brought without 
pause from a cold storeroom or boxroom into the place 
where the display or use is to take place. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that the breakage of glass under 
heat is not a necessary consequence of heat, but it is 
a result of sudden or uncqual heating, whereby one 
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portion of the glass expands more than the rest, and 
the strain causes breakage. Slow heating is then a 
chief element of safety, and if the lantern is usually 
kept in a cold room, it should be brought into a warm 
room some hours before it is required for use, and further, 
the lantern should be lighted (with the light turned down) 
ten minutes or so before required for use. А sheet of 
thin glass between the source of light and the con- 
denser affords considerable protection against breakage, 
but a more thorough protection is afforded by a water 
tank, having parallel glass sides and a circulating 
system for the water. The lantern of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society has been fitted by Mr. R. R. Beard 
with a device of this kind, but mainly from the point of 
view of protecting autochrome and other delicate slides 
from the effect of excessive heat. 
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In our Paris contemporary, Photo-Studia, we find 
some useful suggestions as regards flash-light powders, 


the occasion of the re- 
SAFETY AND DANGER IN THE marks being a disastrous 


/ explosion: in the Clignan- 


" court district. Magnesium 
dust alone, or aluminium dust alone mav be used with 
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HE Camera Club 
T had a bumper even- 
ing on the roth inst., when 
a number of cinematograph 
films were shown in order to 
illustrate the circulation of 
the blood and the peristalsis 
of the stomach. Several medi- 

i'l cal men were among the 

guests of the club, and alto- 

gether almost exactly half a mile of film was reeled out, most 

of it of the greatest scientific interest. It was fresh, too, for, 

beyond a demonstration before a medical audience at one of the 

hospitals, these living pictures of the blood had never been 
shown in this country before. 4 2. 

Тһе 227 feet of film showing the examination of the stomach, 
the patient having taken a bismuth meal—bismuth is opaque to 
the X-rays—and then been radiographed, was a trifle disappoint- 
ing. We have heard so much lately of the wonderful work of 
Krestle, Rieder, Rosenthal, and other Continental specialists, 
upon the bioréntgenography—to use a word which has been 
engaging the wits of the daily papers—of the stomach, that we 
expected something more than the brief flicker of a dancing 
sausage, which was all that appeared on the screen. The instru. 
ment used by the workers just mentioned is capable of exposing 
four plates per second, and a consecutive cinematographic repre- 
sentation of the stomach movements is possible. Probably this 
method was not employed in the case of the film shown at the 
Camera Club. The process of preparing and diagnosing the 
patient was illustrated thoroughly, but this, of course, is of 
popular rather than of scientific interest. 

The explanation of the pictures devolved upon Dr. E. Ofen- 
heim ; the subjects were prepared in the Pasteur Institute, and 
the films were produced by Pathé Fréres. The normal blood- 
stream rushing through the blood-vessels was first shown, and 
even the monochromatic rendering sufficiently distinguished 
between the minute red and white corpuscles. Then came the 
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absolute safety, the metallic powder being blown 
through or across the flame of a spirit lamp, and the 
flash thus produced will serve for portraits or groups 
іп a small room. When a more intense light is required, 
as, for example, in photographing a stage scene or a 
large party, it may be expedient to use a mixed powder 
of the '' explosive " class, ог a mixture of the metal 
with a chemical agent that can supply oxygen. Such 
a mixture must not be made in bulk or stored, and it 
is especially important to note that no such mixture 
is to be used in a blow-through flash lamp. As an 
example of a safe procedure with an '' explosive“ mix- 
ture, we may suppose that a party of twenty or thirty 
is to be photographed with an F/6 lens and an extra- 
rapid plate. Weigh out separately 60 grains of mag- 
nesium dust, and 9o grains of potassium-chlorate in fine 
powder. These materials are placed side by side on a 
large sheet of paper, and a strip of cardboard a foot long 
is used to thoroughly mix them, but care should be 
taken not to hold the face over the charge. The sheet 
of paper being now doubled, to form a gutter, the 
mixture is shot out so as to form a conical heap on a 
tile or metal plate, and the pile can be ignited by means 
of a taper attached to a short stick, or in any other 
manner that may be convenient. 


pathological specimens, in which mammalian blood had been 
invaded by micro-organisms, especially by the various spiro- 
cheta, which are something between bacteria and protozoa, and 
are found in the blood of patients suffering from relapsing and 
other fevers; and also by one member of the protozoic group, 
the Trypanosome Lewisi, which is a blood parasite of rats. The 
action of these thread-like organisms in attacking the blood cells 
was, of course, greatly magnified, and the magnification was also 
responsible for an impression of accelerated movement. The 
blood appeared to be rushing at a great rate through the capil- 
laries, whereas actually it was proceeding only at the rate of 
half a millimetre per second. Photography, said Dr. Ofenheim, 
which was the art of light, had made lighter the heart of the 
microscopic worker, and through its ability to record what the 
microscope showed, it had opened up a new world, vastly differ- 
ent at first sight from the world we knew best, and yet in reality 
a miniature edition of it, and obedient to the same laws. 

Two rare films of more interest to naturalists than to medical 
men concluded the demonstration. One showed some of the habit; 
of the axolotl—a Mexican reptile that stands midway between the 
fish and the salamander. One speaker in the discussion stated 
that a specimen of this creature is to be found in the tiny zoo- 
logical collection in Covent Garden Market. The other film 
represented some little ways of the scorpion, including a battle 
with a mouse, which might have been spared us. We hope this 
battle (!) will not be shown at the public halls. 

Asked how the records were made, Dr. Ofenheim said that he 
was totally ignorant of the cinematographic side of the question. 
So far as the microscopic side was concerned, the work was made 
possible by the ultra-microscope, an instrument which, intro- 
duced eight years ago, was becoming cheaper and more prac- 
ticable. The organisms with which he had been dealing were 
practically transparent, and to illuminate them it was necessary 
to use a paraboloid lens which did not pass any rays of light 
in the direct axis. The organisms thus absorbed the light which 
was thrown upon them from the sides, the background remain- 
ing dark. 
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NE of the consolations in the life of here and 
there a maker of pictures is that his environ- 
ment is always so unfortunate. It seems as if 
the very stones of his street and the flowers 

of his field conspired against him. His truest and 
tenderest friend is he who endorses what privately is 
his own opinion, namely, that he possesses talents which 
have never had a proper opportunity for exercise owing 
to his unhappy surroundings. 

It is pleasant for one who is thus situated to reflect 
that if the fates had made him a city dweller (or a 
country dweller, as the case may be) instead of what 
he is, he might have won a leading place in pictorial 
photography. If his home is in one of the choicest bits 
of Devonshire, for example, he is apt to feel strongly that 
his forte lies in the delineation of the salt marshes of 
Essex. If the sublime scenery of the lakes grects his 
eyes each morning he imagines that the only thing worth 
doing in the way of picture-making is to be done in the 
busy town. АП the time, of course, the Essex man is 
e lamenting that in Essex there is nothing much that is 
worth while, and the Londoner is saying that his lot 
might as well have been cast in the Sahara. 

It is the house with the golden windows over again— 
the far-off casement that always glows in the sunset—the 
best fruit that always selects the other man's vineyard. 
If we could only change places on a heroic scale, or 
play a gigantic game of musical chairs, and if the man 
who has a penchant for flat, salty scenery were cast 
down by the Wash, and the man who wishes for nothing 
better than human types were bidden never to stir from 
Aldgate Pump, perhaps it would come all right. 

Perhaps—and perhaps not. Unfortunately, in this 
general shuffle, we should take with us as an essential 
part of ourselves, not only such skill as we have and 
such eyes as bless us, but also our old familiar plaint 
and grievance, and our habit of thinking that we can 
only realise our best in some place that is over the hills 
and far away. Until a Godmother Zeiss or a Prince 
Dallmever can give us telephoto lenses of such 
tremendous powers that thev will enable Mr. MacDuff 
in the Highlands to look southwards and chip off a bit 
of the Clock Tower whenever he feels in the humour, 
there seems to be no way out of the difficulty. It is a 
mercy that there are such things as holiday tours. Not 
because they enable the man who is cooped up in one 
place to catch at last the elusive sprite of his idealised 
picture. Not at all. Ви because they do help to 
shatter his pet conceit that he can only do his best work 
if he is in some other state in life than that in which, 


to quote the Catechism, it has pleased Providence to 
call him. 
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A Note upon the 
= Tendency of Pictorialists 


—— 


to Complain of the 
Home Landscape. 


Jc 


W'e would not urge for a moment that every part of 
the country is equally picturesque. We have been in 
parts of it wher.—but never mind that. What we do 
urge is that beautiful surroundings are not essential to 
picture-making even by the matter-of-fact camera. If 
there were to be a census of pictorialists who have ‘‘ won 
out," as the Americans say, it would be a surprise to 
find how small a proportion of them lived in an artistic 
environment—that is to say, an environment fairly satis- 
factory to the artist eye. The unpicturesque town has 
yielded its full quota of pictorial photographers, and 
some of the strongest photographic societies are to be 
found in industrial centres, where the beauty of nature— 
to use that hackneyed phrase—has been stamped out by 
the mill and factory and mine, and the beauty of man's 
handiwork has never had a chance to show itself at all. 

On the other hand, it is to the beauty-spot that the 
photographer who has feeling and ambition usually 
gives the widest berth. Beauty-spots are pleasant 
enough to visit, but usually the beauty is of a kind that 
does not come up to the scratch in a photographic 
rendering. Nor does he as a rule go far afield for his 
subject. We are not forgetting how R. M. and Lincoln 
Cocks have bcen interpreting for us the mystery of the 
East, nor how a number of others have gone far and 
fared well. But to most people the temptation is, when 
they go a distance from home, to let their pictures 
become mere souvenirs of travel. One of our few noted 
lady pictorialists seldom takes her camera beyond her 
garden gate, and some of our front-rank men, in com- 
municative moments, might surprise us by showing how 
very much °“ at home " affairs are the pictures on which 
their reputation is based. 

The importance of environment depends to a great 
extent upon whether we are picture-makers or snap- 
shotters. Тһе term '' snapshot " now refers, of course, 
not so much to the result of a momentary exposure, as 
to any work in photography which is casual and lacking 
in deliberation and fixed intention. It may truly be said 
that snapshots are found and that pictures are made. 
One can only obtain snapshots of a particular sort by 
being in a particular place. But with a picture the case 
is different, and the difference is better appreciated from 
the standpoint of the man who afterwards examines the 
result. Taking up a snapshot of a quayside scene or of 
a street in winter, he thinks chiefly of the things it 
portrays. He says, '' I knew that quay when I was a 
boy,” or, It must have been very cold that day. 
But when he looks at a picture of the same subjects, he 
thinks less of the original scenes and chiefly of the 
taste and feeling shown by the picture-maker. In such 
a case, he says, “ What an eve for lighting the fellow 
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has! or, What a fine effect of snow and mist he has 
caught! i 

Therefore, in the making of pictures environment 
counts for less than in purely record work. One of the 
essentials of a picture is concentration of interest. The 
only way to secure concentration of interest is in the 
first place to have something interesting to concentrate, 
and in the second place to eliminate the superfluous— 
meaning by the superfluous everything that does not 
illuminate and wait upon the main theme. 

And thus we come to our main idea. All beauty 
depends upon a general effect of harmony and cor- 
relation. Мо matter how many separately beautiful 
things there may be in a landscape, or a flower-bed, or 
a lady's costume for that matter, if they are not 
harmonised, the predominating impression is bound to 
be one of ugliness. Beauty is less a matter of individual 
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notes than of a chord. It is rare to find this harmony 
even in the most beautiful landscape, save for a fleeting 
moment, and that is why the photographer is satisfied 
so seldom with the straight rendering. That is why he 
finds it necessary to soften and subdue and emphasise 
and eliminate. 

It is given to the photographer to detach and isolate 
the fragment of beauty in the scene before him—even 
in a scene outwardly unpromising and barren and ugly 
—and to give it its own fitting harmony which actually 
it never had. It is given to him to do his own cor- 
relating, and therefore it is more important that the 
photographer should have an artistic spirit than that his 
environment should have an artistic setting. 

And here, of course, we run up against the question 
of control in photography, but our space is filled, and 
we must desist. 
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NDOUBTEDLY the great- 
est show of pictorial 
photography the world 

has ever seen, it was difficult, if 
not impossible, to give any 
adequate idea of its effect as a 
whole, or of the separate 
groups showing the works of 
the great men. Of its results 
something may be said. Many 
of the best American critics, in- 
cluding some who are in sym- 
pathy with and fairly cogni- 
sant of the work of the modern 
schools, expressed themselves as 
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©“ amazed and astounded,” and 
some went so far as to blame 
the Secession for never having 


shown the strength of photo- 
graphy in its fulness before. 

Controversies have arisen 

with regard to this exhibition, 
so that in the following notes I 
will only state certain matters 
of fact, which are not dependent 
upon opinion and which are 
beyond controversy. 
с The exhibition was hung by 
Paul B. Haviland, Alfred Stieg- 
litz, Max Weber, and Clarence 
H. White. The new member, 
Mr. Weber, proved himself a master in the matter of arrange- 
ment and setting, and the fine effect of the pictures in the mag- 
nificent halls of the Albright Galleries was largely due to his 
genius. 

An introduction to the catalogue, signed by the Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy, Albright Art Gallery, says :— 

* In pursuance of the intentions and expressed desire of the 
late director of the gallery, Dr. Kurtz, the management of this 
exhibition was put into the hands of the Photo Secession, with 
whom the directors of the Academy, and Miss Sage, the present 
director, have co-operated in fullest sympathy." 

More than half the exhibitors were non-secessionists. In the 
invitation section were thirty-seven exhibitors, with 475 exhibits 
(the catalogue is not quite correct), and in the open section 
twenty-eight, with 112 exhibits between them. In an “ adden- 
dum " were sixteen works by Craig Annan, George Davison, 
Robert Demachy, F. Holland Day, Frank Eugene, Joseph T. 
Keiley, Alfred Stieglitz, and Clarence H. White. 

The exhibitors in the invitation section, with the numbers of 
their pictures (including addenda), were :— 

Great Britain.—D. О. Hill (40), J. Craig Annan (26), Malcolm 
Arbuthnot (7) Walter Benington (7), Archibald Cochrane (7), 
George Davison (12), Frederick H. Evans (11) J. Dudley 
Johnston (5), and Frank H. Read (8). France. Robert Demachy 
(21), Céline Laguarde (1), René le Bégue (7), and C. Puyo (8). 
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Austria-Germany.—Hugo Henneberg (s), Heinrich Kühn (rg), 
Hans Watzek (1), Theodore and Oscar Hofmeister (1), Baron A. 
de Meyer (25). America.—Annie W. Brigman (16), John G. 
Bullock (3), Alice Boughton (6), Rose Clark (2), Alvin Langdon 
Coburn (26), F. Holland Day (9), W. B. Dyer (4), Frank Eugene 
(28), Gertrude Kasebier (22), Joseph T. Keiley (22), Frederick H. 
Pratt (4, Harry C. Rubincam (1), George H. Seeley (23), Ema 
»pencer (5), Katharine S. Stanbery (1), Eduard J. Steichen (31), 
Alfred Stieglitz (29), Edmund Stirling (1), Clarence H. White 
(34). Three of the Whites were made in collaboration with 
Alfred Stieglitz. 

In the open“ section almost all the exhibitors were Ameri- 
cans ; the catalogue states that owing to the peculiarities of our 
Custom House system, it was impracticable to open this section 
officially to foreign contributors." The workers represented 
were :—Charlotte S. Albright (3), Paul L. Anderson (6), Charles 
T. Archer (1), Laura Armer (1), Jeanne E. Bennett (7), Elizabeth 
Bührmann (3), Mrs. Charles Byron Bostwick (4), Robert Bruce 
(2, Francis Bruguiére (4), Sidney Carter (2), Pierre Dubreuil 
(6), J. Mitchell Elliot (1), Arnold Genthe (8), Paul B. Haviland 
(7), J. P. Hodgins (1), R. S. Kauffman (t), Marshall R. Kernochan 
(1), Luella Kimball (2), W. J. Mullins (12), W. and G. Parrish 
(3, W. B. Post (3), Karl F. Strauss (12), Augustus Thibandeau 
(8), Charles Van Dervelde (4), Amy Whittemore (2, Myra 
Wiggins (3), Eleanor W. Willard (2), and F. C. Baker (3). 

While it was a very great achievement to secure the repre- 
sentation of photography so adequately, the results proved a 
full justification of the steps taken by the Albright Galleries. 
The rooms are not in the heart of the city, but in a beautiful 
park, several miles out, beyond the residential district. All 
visitors must use street-car, Carriage, or motor, yet between 
15,000 and 16,000 passed the turnstiles, beating the records of 
all shows in the gallery. The figures of paid admissions are 
especially interesting, being three fimes as great as those for the 
most popular show of paintings (that of Sorolla). 

The sales figures are impressive also. Two hundred and fifty 
of the pictures were for sale, though no prices were given in the 
catalogue. A very large proportion of the whole, including many 
of the most important, were loan prints and not for sale. In 
spite of this, sixty-five—more than a fourth of the whole number 
on offer—were sold, for an aggregate sum of $1,500, or say £315 
an average price of nearly five guineas each. 

Of the sales, a dozen were to the trustees of the Albright Gal- 
leries, who allotted a sum of $300, or sixty guineas, for the pur- 
chase of a nucleus for a permanent collection; the first in the 
world in a gallery of such importance. The committee on 
selection was able to obtain great concessions from the artists’ 
prices, as is usual when buying for a public collection, but was 
handicapped by the fact that the appropriation for purchase was 
not made until the close of the exhibition, when many of the 
most desirable items had gone to private collectors. Still, the 
gallery secured an excellent nucleus for a representative collec- 
tion by well-known workers. In addition, Alvin Langdon Coburn 
offered, and the gallery accepted, as a gift, his set of eight of his 
prints from the original paper negatives of Hill. 

H. S. W. 
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By J. H. CRABTREE. е 


РНОТО-МІСКОСКАРН 
А is а highly magnified 

image of a very small 
object, such as we usually place 
on the stage of а  micro- 
scope. Just as we, by means of the microscope, imprint 
an image on the retina of the eye, so by interposition of a 
camera in place of the eye we can register an image on the 
focussing-screen, and then on a dry plate. 


Not a Difficult Tash. 


It is quite a mistaken idea to suppose that for photo- 
micrography we must have costly appliances. This notion 
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Р The Apparatus. 


has, no doubt, deterred many readers from trying their hands 
at a most fascinating occupation. There is a chance for 
everyone who has a quarter-plate camera and a two or three 
guinea microscope, to produce good specimens of photo- 
micrography revealing secrets of nature which have hitherto 
been hidden from our view. As dark evenings are now with 
us, amateurs should get their apparatus in good order, and 
good work is sure to follow. 


Fitting Microscope to Camera. 

If the apparatus is not firm, concentric, and light-tight, 
negatives are sure to be spoilt from the very outset. 

All the apparatus must be “ welded " together as far as 
possible, so as to be absolutely reliable at the moment of 
exposure. For this purpose make a planed base- 
board 6 ft. x 1 ft. for a microscope-plus-camera 
stand. It is done this way. Place the microscope 
on the board, and nail side runners to the board, 
so that the microscope base may be slid to and 
fro between these runners. Turn the micro- 
scope tube so as to be quite horizontal, test this 
by means of a spirit-level. Keep the cye-piece 
in position, and use 2 in., I in., 3 in., or 1 in. 
objective, according to magnification desired. 

The microscope is ready. Now for the camera. 
Remove the lens and shutter entirely; we have 
simply a round hole in the lens-mount. If we 
now place the camera flat on the long base-board 
we shall find it too low for the microscope. Make 
a small box of planed wood of just such a depth 
that when the camera is placed on the box the 
micro-tube will slip into it quite easily. 

Now the level is all right. Nail two more 
side-laths on the base-board for the camera box, 
just as we did with the microscope. 

The box will thus slide to and fro comfortably, 
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and maintain its central position 
with the microscope. 

Place the camera in proper posi- 
tion, and, with a short pencil, 
mark through the screw-bush a spot on the camera 
box. Take the camera off, and bore a hole through this spot 


Cheese Mites 


to admit the screw, and in order to get the hand freely inside 

the box remove the front end and attach a thin stay-rod. 
Now we can insert a screw through the box into the 

camera, and this is “ as firm as a rock." The micro-tube 


Fees of Large Yellow Undeiwing Moth. 


will not fit tightly to the camera aperture, but a fold of black 
velvet will at once close the circular space. | 

Common objects may be used freely, such as hairs of 
animals, wings and limbs of insects, vegetable fibres, etc. 


Apparatus in Position. 
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The mounting of these for attachment to the micro-stage 
is a matter of a few moments. Simply take a cleaned 
quarter-plate; cut it into four strips with a glass-cutter ; 
place a wing between two of these parts, cover the ends over 
with adhesive tape, and the object is“ mounted "' ready for 
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Starch Grains Photo-micrographed direct from 
an Autochrome Colcur-Plate. 
the stage. In this easy manner quite a number of objects 
can be adapted at little or no cost. 


How to Light the Object. 

For the illuminant an ordinary paraffin lamp will suffice ; 
but far better is an incandescent gas mantle, fitted on a small 
bracket inside an upright box. The inner surface of this 
box should be painted black, and have a slit in front to allow 
the light to illuminate the object. 

Two Methods of Illumination. 

We treat transparent objects by transmitted light, which 

passes from the lamp through the condenser and the object. 
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Opaque objects are dealt with by reflected light, from the 
lamp through the condenser on to the surface of the object. 
Transmitted light being more direct affects the plate more 
readily ; thus exposures by this form of lighting are relatively 
short—from thirtv seconds to four minutes. With reflected 
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Wing of Lace-Wing Fly. 


light exposures run on to twenty or thirty minutes. The 
best results, as a rule, are obtainable by transmitted light; 
and this should be used wherever possible, particularly by 
beginners. 
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A NOTE ON 


N OW that the long evenings are with us again, those of us 
who have little or no time to devote to the camera during 
the day may in the evening make very good and effective pic- 
tures and studies by artificial light. For those subjects which it 
is not essential to produce instantaneously I prefer to work by 
the aid of magnesium ribbon, it being safe, cheap, and practically 
efficient for most purposes, and can be controlled to any extent ; 
having once got the correct exposure by trial and keeping to one 
speed of plate, no furthur trouble should arise. 

It is surprising to me how few photographs are exhibited show- 
ing the actual source of light in the picture. Innumerable studies 
may be produced, including the ordinary candle, oil lamp, electric 
light, and other apparatus used in conjunction with artificial 
light, but few amateurs care to tackle this class of work. 

I can assure the reader that, with a little care, thought, and 
trouble, whilst working in a comfortable, warm room at home, 
most surprising and pictorial results can be produced with a 
minimum of expense, and also with a profit to the worker in this 
interesting branch of photography. 

The illustration reproduced was taken in an ordinary room by 
magnesium ribbon, entirely without the aid of daylight, the back- 
ground being an ordinary dark-coloured tablecloth. 

The effect was produced with half an inch of magnesium ribbon. 
In the hands of the subject was placed a circular glass taken 
from an old alarm clock, on the underside of which the ribbon 
was secured with seccotine. The idea of this glass shield is to 
prevent any fumes rising into the face of the subject during 
exposure. This ribbon is ignited with a lighted taper, and the 
taper quickly withdrawn out of the range of the lens and 
exposure made. 

At the right and left of the sitter, and about six feet away, was 
fixed three inches of ribbon, and burnt simultaneously. Upon 
development I found the negative all that could be desired for 
this class of subject. 

After repeated trials and experiments I have found the best 
results are to be obtained in my hands by metol-soda. The 
formula I use is as follows 


Stock Solution. 
Sd 1 4 02. 
% w WWW... SAE тектен saree 20 OZ. 
To 2 oz. of above solution add 6 drops of 5 per cent. pot. bromide 
and 3 gr. of metol (dry). 

It is advisable to use backed orthochromatic plates, speed 250. 
Those readers of THE A. P. AND P.N. who try this class of work 
are sure to be pleased with results if reasonable care is taken, 
and, above all, do not get * flurried." 
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Ate АИР ۸ MONG the common questions 


size of picture on the screen shall 
1 get with an 8 in. lens seven yards 
from the screen? or What kind 
of lens should I buy in order to get a six-foot picture in my 
drawing-room, when I can only get five yards away from 
the screen, etc.“ Questions of this kind are quite easily 
and quickly answered by the aid of the following rules or 
formule. It will greatly simplify matters if instead of 
tulking of actual sizes of lantern slide and screen picture, we 
think of one as a multiple or ratio of the other. For example, 
suppose our slide is 3 by 3 in., and it appears on the screen 
as a 30 by 30 in. picture, it will then be magnified ten times 
each way, and this we may call a ratio of ten times. 
Similarly, if it appears as a 5 ft. by 5 ft. picture, i.e., 60 by 
60 in., it will be magnified twenty times. This shows the 
necessity of always doing our calculations in one unit, i.e., if 
we reckon our slide size in inches, we must reckon our screen 
picture in inches also. The same remark applies to the 
distance between the lantern and screen, etc. The following 
examples will show how simple is the whole matter. 

It will be convenient to use certain symbols as abbrevia- 
tions: thus D, the distance between the lantern and screen; 
f, the focal length of the lantern lens; г, the ratio or degree 
of magnification of the screen picture compared with the 
lantern picture. It will also be convenient to assume that 
the lantern slide picture is 3 in., although in actual practice 
we often reduce this very considerably by means of a mask. 
Thus an arrangement giving us a 4 ft., i.e., 48 in., screen 
picture of a 3 in. slide would be a ratio or magnification 16. 


(i) To find the Ratio (r) with a given lens (f) at a 
given distance. | 

Rule: Divide D by f, and then subtract 1. Example, sup- 
pose the distance between the lantern and screen is 8 yards, 
and we are using a Io in. (focal length) lens. Now, 8 yards 
is 24 ft., or 288 in. Dividing this by то we have 283, or 
say, 29 nearly. Subtracting 1 gives us 28, so that our 3 in. 
picture appears on the screen magnified (linearly) 28 times, 
1.е., three times 28, or 84 in., or 7 ft. | 


(ii.) But suppose we have only a six-foot square screen at 
our disposal, where must we put the lantern? Неге our 


which the lanternist often 
has to answer are such 
problems as these: What 
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screen picture 1s assumed to be 
6 ft., or In. This, compared 
with a 5 in. slide, is a ratio or mag- 
nification of 24. 

The question now is this : 
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To find the Screen Distance for a Siven ratio (r) 
and given lens (f). 


Rule : Add 1 to the ratio and multiply by f. We have just 
found the ratio to be 24, and the focal length of the lens is 
10 in. We add 1 to 24, getting 25, and multiply this by ro, 
getting 250 in., or 20 ft. 10 in. 

(iii.) Now, suppose we are limited to 7 yards distance be- 
tween the lantern and screen, and that we require a 5 ft. 
picture. What lens will meet our needs? In other words, it 
is required— 

To find the Focal Length of lens (f) for given ratio (r) 
at given distance. 

Rule: Divide D by “т plus ratio." Now, our screen 
picture is 5 ft., or 6o in., and this divided by 3 in. (slide) gives 
us a ratio of 20. 

Our distance (D) is 7 yards or 21 ft., or 252 in. This we 
divide by ratio plus one, i.e., 20 plus r, i.e., 21, and get 12 in. 
as the focal length of the lens required. 

There is another method, which may be useful to the 
worker who wants to take a short cut to his screen distance 
for a given size of screen picture with a lens of which the 
focal length is known, when the screen picture is expressed 
in feet, and the focal length is in inches. 

Rule: Multiply the screen picture number of feet by the 
focal length number of inches, and divide by 3, and call the 
answer feet, then add the focal length of lens. This sounds 
a-long-way-round kind of short cut in words, but an example 
will show it not very long in practice. Suppose we want a 
6 ft. picture with an 8 in. lens. What is the required screen 
distance? Multiply 6 (ft.) by 8 (in.), getting 48. Divide this 
by 3, getting 16. Call this feet, add the focal length of the 
lens, viz. 8 in. Total screen distance, 16 ft. 8 in. 

Another example may make the method quite clear, e.g. 
a worker possesses a 6 in. focus lens on his enlarging lan- 
tern, and wishes to know what distance is required for a 
4 ft. picture. We multiply 4 by 6, getting 24, and divide 
this by 3, getting 8. This we call 8 ft., and add the focal 
length of the lens, viz., 8 ft. 6 in. This last-given method 
has, I think, not been published before. 
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“TABLOID” CHEMICALS FOR AUTOCHROME WORK. 


HOSE autochromists who prefer to avoid the complications 

of solution making by the usual method with the aid of 
scales and weights, will be gratified to learn that Messrs. 
Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. have now put on the market a 
full range of compressed chemicals for autochrome work. These 
chemicals are in the well-known dosimetric lozenge or tablet 
form which the above-mentioned firm has so long been identified 
with, and the following are the samples before us: —“ Tabloid 
Reversing Compound,” “ Tabloid Intensifier for Colour Plates,” 
* Tabloid Rytol Universal Developer." The above mentioned 
tabloid developer is not only suited for the development of 
colour plates but also for all ordinary plates, and the carton of 
developing material includes a corked bottle and two corked 
tubes, the normal or ordinary developer being made by dissolv- 
ing one developing tabloid or lozenge and one accelerator tabloid 
in one ounce of water. Slight pressure with a stirring-rod or 
otherwise is resorted to with the view of breaking the tabloids 
into a fine powder, after which solution ensues rapidly. After 
development the plate is washed moderately, and the reversing 
preparation is dissolved in water, a yellow solution being 
obtained, and this dissolves away the silver image, leaving the 
matrix of silver bromide, this being next developed with a solu- 


tion similar to that first used. Intensification follows by the use 
of the tabloid intensifier, two tabloids being used, acid pyro ” 
and silver nitrate. This interesting mode of carrying out the 
autochrome process should be tried by the worker, and three 
shillings covers the cost of the complete set of tabloids, each 
carton containing the requisites for one stage in progress, cost- 
ing one shilling. 


Photography in Colours, by Means of Autochrome Plates.—A 
booklet on this subject has recently been published by MM. 
Gauthier-Villars, of 55, Quai des Grands-Augustins, Paris, the 
author being M. Victor Cremier (‘‘ La Photographie des Couleurs 
par les Plaques Autochromes), and in 108 pages the author has 
comprised all that the worker need know for the obtaining of 
satisfactory results. In addition, there is a concise historical 
summary of the stages in progress by which the autochrome plate 
has been evolved. The price of the book is 2 francs. As regards 
the green patches or trails that occasionally disfigure auto- 
chromes, we note that on p. 64 M. Cremier attributes these to the 
penetration of the solutions to the coloured stratum and the 
consequent solution of the green colouring matter. To avoid 
this trouble he recommends that care should be taken not to rub 
or friction the surface of the plate, either when dry or when in 
a solution. 
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A Lecture by Mr. Max Poser. 


(Specially Reported for THE A. P. AND P. N.) 


ib size of the audience which gathered at the last technical 
meeting of the Royal Photographic Society suggested that 
the subject of high-power photomicrography is more popular 
than is sometimes supposed. The demonstration was in the 
capable hands of Mr. Max Poser, who, with the resources of a 
great optical firm at his command, and with a natural genius 
tor this very advanced work, has won some noteworthy triumphs 
in the portrayal of the infinitely little. 

Mr. Poser devoted the greater part of his address to the 
subject of illumination. He advised the use of an arc lamp with 
continuous current—alternating current lacking sufficient steadi- 
ness; but, failing this, limelight, incandescent gaslight, or an 
oil lamp was practicable even for high-power work. In using 
the arc lamp the great desideratum was to have the image of 
the crater projected on the sub-stage condenser sufficiently large 
to fill its entire aperture. To obtain this result it was necessary 
either to ensure that the carbons of the arc lamp were rectangular 
to each other, or else to bring both carbons approximately into a 
line, but inclined to such an extent that the full crater was drawn 
to the front towards the microscope. 

Turning to the illumination of special subjects, he said that 
in the case of diatoms no definite rule could be given. They 
were of a transparent substance, and required generally an 
illuminating cone smaller than the aperture of the objective. 
Some of them had to be illuminated with a very oblique beam 
of light; in the case of others, no illumination with opaque light 


ORTRAITURE 165 
undoubtedlv, to 


many people, one 
of the most interesting 
branches of photo- 
graphy. Hundreds of 


amateurs have tried it, and, sad to relate, a very big 
percentage of them give it up because their results— 
well, are not appreciated bv their sitters. 

We may go a step further without offence, and 
say without fear of contradiction that the ordinary 
amateur's representation of his friends and relatives is 
generally not a pleasing one, and the fraternity of sitters 
has everyone's sympathy, except that of the particular 
. photographer who has perpetrated the libel. 

Now this failure to get a pleasant likeness—for that, 
I take it, is our aim—is due to no inherent disability on 
the part of either the camera, the sitter, or the photo- 
grapher. Any and every camera that is made, providing 
it is in good order, is capable of giving a satisfactory 
portrait; every sitter that ever posed before a lens is an 
embryo picture, and every manipulator of a tripod can, 
if he will only give the matter a tithe of the attention 
that is bestowed on more trivial affairs, produce a good 
and pleasing likeness of whatever model is placed before 
him. But he must use brain and eyes as well as hands 
in the operation. 

Now it is fairly well known that every face has many 
phases, and in trying for a likeness it is our first busi- 
ness to study these varying phases. Some will strike 
the observant photographer as totally unlike, others as 
ugly. Both these classes of phases must be avoided. 
We do not want our portrait to be unrecognisable or 
unprepossessing. A little practice at observation, even 


SOME PHASES OF A FACE. 


By WILL A. CADBY. ¥ 


should be attempted, their structure demanding axial illumina- 
tion. In illuminating bacteria or fine-fibred structure, only axial 
light should be used, and the illuminating cone chosen should 
be the largest possible. Such stained preparations should be 
photographed with a light passed through suitable colour-filters 
so as to secure the fullest contrast. These filters were best 
chosen by testing the staining fluid with a hand spectroscope. 

In order to obtain higher resolving powers than could be 
furnished by a numerical aperture of 1.40, Mr. Poser pointed 
out the advantages of using a beam of light for illuminating 
purposes belonging to the shortest wave-length possible. By 
using light of short wave-length the same effect was obtained, so 
far as the resolving power of the microscope was concerned, as 
by increasing the numerical aperture of the objective. For this 
reason microscope objectives had been constructed for ultra- 
violet light. This light, of course, could not be passed through 
glass lenses. Even a cover-glass would block it as effectively 
as a sheet of metal would block ordinary light. Consequently 
the whole optical system had to be made of quartz, and the 
microscope objectives of fused quartz. For approximate 
focussing, the ultra-violet light was made visible by means of 
uranium glass, which rendered it fluorescent. 

Mr. Poser concluded with an exhibition of some of his own 
photomicrographs of diatoms and medical specimens. In some 


cases the magnification in the lantern was 9, ooo diameters, and 
on the screen probably over 200,000. 


Special to “The A. P. & P. N.“ 
without looking through the camera, soon 
quickens our perceptions, and we discover 
there is more variety in one face, even dismissing for the 
moment the influence of lighting, than we had ever 


dreamed of. 

This no doubt is one of the chief reasons that make 
portraiture so enthrallingly interesting. We notice that 
a slight tilt of the head backwards or forwards, or to 
one side, will absolutely alter the drawing of a face, 
and may completely change the likeness, and often the 
smallest movement possible will do it. 

Even a profile can be surprisingly varied by the 
tiniest tilt of the chin, or a slight variation in the position 
of the camera, higher or lower; indeed, this is often .a 
better means to our end than worrying the sitter with 
minute directions. The old instruction books tell us to 
have the lens at the same height as the model's head. 
Any such mathematical and hard and fast rules must be 
discarded bv the searcher for phases of a face. I 
do not for a moment mean to advise the avoidance 
of this position, but merelv to point out that it is one 
only of the many into which the present-day worker 
will screw himself in attempting the portrayal of 
character. 

Often an extreme angle, although it may distort and 
be technically impossible, is just the very thing we want 
to emphasise some special phase, or perhaps to modify 
some shortcoming. But, of course, unconventional 
positions of the camera must be used with discretion. 

Generally speaking, if a face looks natural and yet 
pleasing on the ground glass or in the view-finder, it 
will probably turn out well in the print. But, alas! there 
are exceptions to this rule, and if our pleasing image is 
pleasing simply because of the colour, and -not,owing to 
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the form or drawing, it is more than likely to prove а failure. So we 
must set ourselves to distinguish between colour and form, and learn not 
to be carried away by the redness of our sitter’s lips, but rather to 
observe the shape of them. Do they make a terrible straight line? Then 
we must shift our position until we have secured the nearest possible 
resemblance to a Cupid's bow. Or, again, are we attracted bv those 
radiant blue eyes, so full of expression and so brilliant as they face the 
light? Then cert: ünly we shall not find them transferred to our negative 
unless we have induced our sitter to gaze in a less illuminated direction. 
But even colour is not entirely beyond our control, if we use 
isochromatic plates and a suitable screen. This plan is strongly to be 
recommended to the amateur, for it helps largely towards a faithful 
likeness, inasmuch as it more accurately renders the tone values. 
Besides which, if the exposure has been ample, and the light is not a 
harsh one, it will, in most cases, do away with retouching entirely, and 
give a truer, and often more complimentary, result than the most 
careful of retouching could effect. This is a big advantage to amateurs, 
who, as a rule, know nothing of retouching, and often are prevented 
from trying portraiture because they have been told that retouching is 
necessary to this branch of photogr: iphy. Retouching no doubt is 
often useful, but, from an artistic point of view, it is a dangerous 
power in inexperienced hands. 
Lighting, which we have so far not considered, can be the 
means to give us very different phases of a 
face. We have only to remember how be- 
coming the summer evening light is to every- 
one, to realise this, and it is a light that is not 
enough used for portraiture, probably 
because of the lengthened exposure. 


2 This, instead of being a drawback, 
> 


E 


First Attempt. A Libel, 
a Likeness. 


and Not 


is often an advantage, 
from our present point of view, 
viz., a good likeness, as Mrs. 
Cameron found out in the wet- 
plate days, when her exposures 


often ran to several minutes, Second Attempt. A 
and as a result, the portraits that рну ee Not a 
she has left behind her are full ЕРЕ 


of the individuality of her sitters. There are all sorts of 
lightings to be tried in every house, but the nearer we keep 
to the usual lighting of an ordinary room the better. We 
want our portraits to be normal and natural, and the most 
likely way to secure this is to have an everyday lighting. 

My own hunt for phases of a face was made in one 
lighting only, viz., my favourite flat light, that is, with the 
window right opposite the sitter, and a white wall as a 
background. It illustrates a genuine search for a good 
likeness, which the reader will observe was not obtained 
at once. 

“ Photogr: iphs cannot Пе” is a phrase that 15 continually 
on many people’s lips. No more untrue and absurd pro- 
nouncement was ever made. If we think this, we cannot 
have observed the antics the camera, if uncontrolled, can, 
and will, play with a face. Although this seems obviously 
true, one is compelled to repeat it, because it is so often 
apparent that amateurs, in making portraits, really do trust 
their lenses implicitly, whereas they should think of them 
as crafty, shifty, unprincipled mechanical contrivances, 
that will, unless very carefully supervised, convert a face 
into a caricature, and what is even worse, alienate its 
owner. 


Third Attempt. An Unnatural-Expressicn. 
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Fourth Attempt. A Pleasant Portrait, but not a Striking Likeness. By WiLL CADEY. 
See article on preceding pages. 
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Fifth Attempt. A Speaking Likeness. 
See article on preceding pages. 
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THE PATCHED SAIL. By JAMES McKISSACK. 


Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. This picture was also exhibited at the Scottish Salon. 
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DARK-ROOM VENTILATION. 
HE proper ventilation of the dark- 
room is of the greatest importance, 
and neglect in this matter often leads to 
very unpleasant consequences. 

Every dark-room should be provided 
with an inlet for fresh air and an outlet 
for foul air. If the room has a double 
sash window, the inlet can be easily made 
by temporarily fixing a strip of deal wood 
(fig. 1A) the length of the window sash, 
1 in. thick and 4 in. high, on the frame- 
work of the window under the bottom 
sash. Slightly bevel the edges, so as to 
make a neat fit when the lower sash is 


Ac? inlel 


— 
А Тор Sash 
N 


: sii ox 
' cul oat, 


Fig. 1. 
This will leave a small cavity for 
the entrance of fresh air between the glass 


down. 


of the top and lower sashes. No direct 
draught is caused by this method, and a 
thorough circulation of air is provided. 
An excellent way of freeing the room of 
foul air is to fix into the outside wall a 
IO in. square perforated earthenware air- 
grate placed near the ceiling; but as this 
plan is not always adaptable, I give 
another method. Cut out of the door near 
the top an aperture 12 in. long and 24 in. 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
description by readers of ‘Тһе A. P, & P. N.” are invited for this page, 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles should be 
concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


deep, and on the outside of the door, box 
round the opening, as shown in fig. 2, 
with 4 in. match-boarding or -ood strong 
cardboard. E. S 


HOME-MADE FOCUSSING SCREEN. 
M ATT glass is an article frequently 

used by the amateur photographer. 
Either he requires a focussing screen for 
his camera or enlarging apparatus, or he 
wants a matted pane for his dark-room 
lamp, rendering it, by diffusion of the 
light, less likely to fog the plates, without 
considerably diminishing the illuminating 
power of the burner. 

Go to the nearest hardware shop and get 
for a few pence some emery of the finest 
granulation. Put it into a deep glass, e. g., 
a tumbler or a measure glass, which has 
to be filled up with water. Stir it with a 
rod. The water will become very dingy, 
this being caused by dust always blended 
with the emery, which, for its part, is 
quite insoluble; but the dirt will not 
matter in the least. The coarsest grains 
will soon precipitate. Leave the measure 
glass untouched for a minute, and then 
pour some of the liquid into another glass, 
always being careful not to stir up the 
precipitate again. Repeat this twice or 
thrice, having always left the glass un- 
touched for a minute, so that you get, say, 
four glasses, each containing emery of 
finer granulation. After having given the 
emery some time to settle, the greater part 
of the liquid in the four glasses may be 
poured off. Now take two of your old 
spoilt negatives, which exactly match the 
size of the required focussing screen, and 
put them into very hot water for a few 
minutes in order to wipe the gelatine coat 
off. Put some emery from the first glass, 
damp enough to form a thick pulp, on one 
screen, and put the other one on the top 
of it. Now press the plates against each 
other, not too hard, in order not to break 
them, and apply an oscillating, grinding 
movement, taking care while the grinding 
progresses, that the emery is qufhiciently 
wet. After having carried the grinding on 
for some time, say five minutes, rinse the 
plate under the tap, and you will see that 
the surface of both panes has more or less 
lost its transparency and become opaque. 
It is almost certain that the whole surface 
of the glass will not appear homogeneously 
matt ground, and in this case the grinding 
with some new emery from the first glass 
has to be continued, until the screen 
shows no more transparent spots. Having 
done this, you rinse the plate again and 
apply in the same way a grinding with 
emery from the second glass. It is some- 
what difficult to follow this part of the 
work, because there is only a slight differ- 
ence from the first grinding, but I 
should strongly recommend wiping the 
glass on the ground side quite dry by aid 

of a tuft of cottonwool or a towel. 
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the second grinding the amateur will 
already easily see that the transparency 
and the grain of the focussing screen, or, 
I should say, of the two focussing screens, 
as there will always be two available, 
shows a considerable advantage compared 
with a screen bought at the chemist's, but 
should he not be satisfied yet with the 
quality, he may apply a grinding with 
emery from the third or fourth glass 
respectively, which operation will certainly 
have the desired effect. 

The high-class screen thereby obtained 
will particularly prove to be indispensable 
for intricate focussing work, e. g., by use 
of a tele-lens and badly illuminated 
objects, giving only a very feeble image 
on the focussing screen. 

A small quantity of emery goes very far, 
and as the old negatives cost the amateur 
practically nothing, the whole process 
proves to be quite economical. H. S. S. 


TO CONVERT CORKS INTO STOPPERS. 
ANY photographers. keep their dry 
crystals, and certain solutions such 

as hypo, toning bath, etc., in wide- 
mouthed bottles, with the usual cork 
bungs, which are generally put right in so 
as to keep the bottles as airtight as pos- 
sible. This often gives a deal of trouble 
when uncorking, and frequently results in 
broken nails, or, if a knife is used, broken 
corks and chipped bottles. 

The two following methods of convert- 
ing the bungs into handy stoppers will be 
found both simple and effective :— 

For dry crystals take a piece of thin 
tape about half an inch wide, and glue the 
one. end flat on the under part of the 
cork and up the side, then take it loose 
over the top and glue the other end on the 


opposite side and underneath, letting this 
end overlap the first one glued on; when 
carrying the tape over the top of the cork, 
it must be left loose enough to allow the 
first finger to be easily inserted under- 
neath, thus forming a handle with which 
to pull out the cork. 

If thought necessary, the cork can be 
cut slightly at the sides to allow the tape 
to be quite flush with the cork itself, but 
this does not matter if ‘Ain tape is used. 

The secoad method is for liquids, which 
would be liable to melt the glue. 

Take a piece of thin wire (hairpins 
answer the purpose admirably) and bend 
it into the shape of a staple, about one 
inch wide, and push this through the cork 
from the top until there is about three 
quarters of an inch of the loop end left 
sticking out ; then bend the two loose ends 
that are sticking through the cork, towards 
each other, quite flat, give them one twist 
round each other, and the handle is com- 
plete. 

This second method is much simpler 
than the first, and can be used, of course, 
for either crystals or liquids, but the tape 
looks better, and does not hurt the fingers 
when the cork is very tight in. 

These stoppers тау be further improved 
bv giving the tops of the corks a coating 
of varnish or paraffin» wax, to make them 
OLDIM. 
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Unaer this head ng lei ers from readers on 
various topics will be published every week, 1 
must be unde stood, however, that the Editor 
will mot be responsible for opinions extressed by 
correspondents. 


STEREOSCOPY WITH A LONG BASE-LINE. 


Sm, As I understand it, from the report of a lecture recently 
given by Mr. T. C. Porter, M.A., of Eton, before the Camera 
Club, published in THE A. P. AND P. N., December 27, 1910, 
Mr. Porter advocates for long-distance views“ stereoscopy with 
a long base-line " ; а “ system to which, though he has worked it 
out independently, he does not set claims to originality, as he 
finds that one or two workers have been in that field before him." 
Of course, a long base-line as applied to the stereoscope is quite 
fifty years old, and has long since been abandoned as a wrong 
base-line, but if Mr. Porter has worked out a system which has 
“ а future before it in aviation, engineering, and army opera 
tions," it would be very interesting to know more about it. 

Up to now, it is quite understood that a long base-line, or, in 
other words, the taking of the dual pictures from points of sight 
a considerable distance apart, is, as Mr. Porter says, to “ greatly 
lengthen the stereoscopic effect," which means that the stereo- 
scopic relief is greatly exaggerated, and carried far beyond, and 
different to, anything anybody ever saw in nature, therefore un- 
natural and consequently misleading. 

But Mr. Porter says he has photographed Windsor Castle from 
Eton in this way, and obtained excellent relief in the Round 
Tower, etc. Well, I don't see that it is necessary for a long base- 
line to show all the relief that is natural. 

Next, Mr. Porter says, If two photographs of clouds were 
taken at sunset from shipboard, with the vessel moving at, say, 
eighteen knots, and the exposures made at such intervals as might 
be occupied in changing the plates, the clouds would be shown 
in relief with the sun far out beyond them, and that a base-line 
range of half a mile would carry the stereoscopic effect to a dis- 
tance of seventy or eighty miles." 

Now, in the first place, has anybody ever seen natural clouds 
with the relief due to the volumes of smoke we very often see 
pouring out of the funnel of a steamship as we sit on deck? Cer- 
tainly not, and such a photograph of clouds would be quite un- 
natural, and could give no true idea of magnitude or distance ; 
but to “ show the sun far away beyond the clouds by adopting a 
half-mile base-line taken from a ship moving at eighteen knots ”’ 
is good enough for a prize competition. The interval between the 
exposures would be about one and a half minutes, and if there 
were no other difficulties, to assume that the clouds and the sun 
would maintain these relative positions for this length of time 
would require a long base-line of imagination. 

Of course, it is quite easy to show clouds as we see them in 
nature, far away in the distance, and also to show the moon at 
its apparent natural size and distance in space beyond the clouds, 
but a long base-line is not necessary for this, it can be done from 
stereoscopic negatives taken at 3-inch centres. Mr. Charles 
Breese did this over thirty-five years ago; the modus operandi 
was published in the British Journal of Photography about the 
year 1878, it was also published in the Stereoscopic Manual. 

Then we are reminded that stereoscopic photographs of the 
moon have been taken under conditions equivalent to a long 
base-line “ giving a striking demonstration of the globular form 
of that luminary.” 

Now, the first stereoscopic photozraphs of the moon, taken ur.d»r 
these conditions (occultations) were by De La Rue nearly fifty 
years ago. They were a great novelty at the time, but they do 
not convey a natural impression of either size or distance, rather 
that of a little model suspended a few feet away. One of the 
series was interesting from the fact that the occultations, or the 
long base-line, had been carried too far, and the result is that the 
moon, instead of being globular, is shown egg shape. 

I have now before me, as I write, a stereo slide made by 
myself many years ago. It is a view of the town of Dartmouth, 
which is built up the side of a hill on the River Dart. The dual 
pictures for this slide were taken at a distance of several feet 
apart, from the balcony of an hotel on the opposite side of the 
river ; now, by the stereoscope the relief is greatly exaggerated, 
and does not convey the impression of a real town, but that of a 
lot of toy buildings ; everything is in miniature, the distance and 
the perspective are lost and misleading. 
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The glory of the stereoscope is that it enables representations 
of solid objects to be presented to the observer as they would be 
seen 1n nature. 

When two slightly dissimilar pictures such as would be seen 
by each eye separately, are correctly presented, one to each eye, 
the retinal impressions as transmitted to the brain and the mind 
—based upon experience principally—tell us what we see. We 
do not see anything i» the eye. The eye is really a compound 
apparatus, let us say a receptive apparatus, and an apparatus for 
transmission. The eye simply presents a picture for the inspec- 
tion of the mind, or, as Victor Hugo remarks, “ The eye of man 
is a window through which the play of his thoughts can be clearly 
perceived." Briefly, the two retinas are composed of several 
layers of complex fibres, one of these called the bacillary layer 
(small rods), and amongst these small rods are other elements 
called cones ; now in the most sensitive portion of the retina these 
rods and cones are so numerous that a million would lie in the 
one-tenth of an inch ; these rods and cones vibrate to the undula- 
tions of light presented to them, and, for every rod and cone in 
one retina there is a corresponding rod and cone in the other 
retina. If we keep one eye open and close the other, the vibra- 
tions are conveyed to the mind from the open eye—monocular 
vision. But when impressions are presented to our two eyes, as 
in nature, each corresponding rod and cone in the two retine 
must respond before the mind will accept the message as dinocu- 
Jar vision. When impressions presented are not alike, the corre- 
sponding rods and cones do not synchronise, and the mind does 
not accept them, but one retina may push its message home ; it 
is then only accepted as from that one eye—monocular vision. 

The mind will not accept two different messages at one time, 
and this applies to other senses as well as to sight ; for instance, 
let the reader imagine one man pouring into one ear an argument 
in favour of Free Trade, and, at the same time, another man 
trying to cram “ Tariff Reform ” into the other ear; or, say, two 
foreigners, one a Frenchman and the other a German, both talk- 
ing at the same time—you could not pay attention to both ; if the 
Frenchman suggested giving you something and the German 
wished to borrow something, in all probability we should attend 
to the Frenchman, and ignore the German. 

But now let us assume that the two retinal impressions pre- 
sented are somewhat alike, though different to those obtained by 
natural vision. The mind would either detect it, or it would not ; 
if it did detect it, it would only be acceptable as something sub- 
stituted, and therefore unauthentic and not reliable, but if it did 
not detect the substitution, it would be led astray as by an 
optical illusion, and again unreliable and misleading. 

If Mr. Porter's “ system " implies that it would be of practical 
use, as in surveying, or that it would have any. mathematical 
accuracy in determining the relative positions of points or objects 
in nature which could in any way be geographically acceptable, 
then what I have already said ought to be sufficient to wipe that 
argument off the slate. 

Stereoscopic photographs ought to be seen at a distance equal 
to the view-angle at which they were taken (the lenses of the 
stereoscope should be the same foci as the lenses used in the 
camera), and this applies to all single pictures ; then we obtain a 
better idea of the mechanical or geometrical perspective, and also 
the monocular or focal perspective. Aerial perspective, being a 
condition of the atmosphere, is, so far as photography goes, most 
unreliable. Binocular perspective belongs absolutely to the use 
of two eyes. 

But, by any of the methods, estimating size and distance is, 
after all, judgment, and all judgments are liable to error.— 
Yours, etc., W. I. CHADWICK. 

Thornton-le-F ylde. 


THE WANT O* A FEDERATION IN LONDON, 


Sig,— The note under the above heading in your issue of the 
roth inst. propounds an argument in favour of a powerful London 
Federation, but it may also be taken as casting a slight upon 
the adequacy of the programme of the Wimbledon Camera Club. 
The latter is, I am sure, as unintentional as it is undeserved, 
and I shall be glad if you will allow me space to supply the 
corrective. 

Your contributor says that the syllabus contains a number 
of excellent and interesting events. May I say that the events 
about which he seems dubious are from the point of view of the 
members among the more excellent? We are delighted to 
number amongst our members many beginners ; and the purpose 
of the syllabus is to give the latter, on alternative meetings, 
something distinctly helpful in the more lementary branches of 
their work. It has been found that the lectures and demonstra. 
tions given by their fellow-member fulfil the 
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purpose than those given by strangers, and they receive the 
enthusiastic appreciation, not only of the beginners, but also of 
the more advanced workers. The camaraderie of the club results 
in greater freedom in asking questions and in discussions, which 
are of the utmost value in the acquisition of information valu- 
able to all. 

_The club is fortunate in having members eminently fitted for 
giving these lectures. The demonstrations of the secretary are 
always delightful, both in manner and in matter; but in his 
case, as in that of the other duplication of lecturer, that of a 
member who is a F.R.P.S., the reason for the names appearing 
twice in the syllabus of this session is that they were both 
crowded out of the programme of the session just closed. 

The open date to which your contributor takes exception is 
put into the syllabus deliberately and not of necessity, the object 
being to allow for the introduction of any subject which by the 
end of the session may have assumed importance in the photo- 
&raphic world. 

We agree that change is good for the constitution. We are 
able to secure that change amongst our own members, and the 
result is that the constitution of the club is sound and its health 
as vigorous as could be desired, even if a London Federation 
could offer greater facilities for effecting a change. 

I do not disparage the assistance we receive from other sources. 
Fortunately there are many lecturers whose services are always 
readily given for the benefit of photographic clubs, and their help. 
fulness to clubs is only equalled by the willingness with which it 
1s rendered. Moreover this willing help is highly appreciated. 
This fact, however, leads me to the question of the need for 
federation. Is it so urgently required as your correspondent 
suggests? I am not personally in a position to say; but I 
venture to state that however strong may be the points in its 
favour, the scheme does contain the danger that the club “ feel. 
ing, which is the strength of many a society (that at Wimbledon 
amongst them), may be lost in the larger organisation. It is 
certain that the introduction of strangers as lecturers to any 
large extent, especially to deal with the more elementary 
subjects, would lessen the enthusiasm which now exists. 

Lectures or demonstrations, which from their unpretentious 


character are most enjoyable to the members of one's club, would ` 


aot be considered sufficiently finished productions to offer else- 
where, and the unlimited use of Federation lecturers would, I 
submit, tend to damp the ardour of many existing societies. 
Assistance for live clubs from outside members can always be 
secured through the existing Affiliation of Photographic Societies, 
and dead clubs neither affiliation nor federation would galvanise 
into life. It is, therefore, on the lines of the development and 
strengthening of the present Affiliation, coupled with more 
activity among club members, rather than by the inauguration of 
some brand-new organisation, that advance seems the most likely 
to be secured.—Yours truly, WM. S. BOND. 
Wimbledon. 


HOME-MADE COLOUR SCREENS. 


SIR,—I was very much interested in the alternative theory put 
forward by Messrs. F. J. Lobley and R. L. Valentine, and must 
admit that it appears a much more rational and logical one than 
the more obvious but evidently fallacious argument assumed 
by myself. The strong point in favour of the “ additive" theory 
is that practical results seem to conform very closely to theory. 

The scanty leisure which Fate has allotted me of late has 
prevented my answering these gentlemen before; but I feel bound 
to express my thanks to them for the very lucid and courteous 
manner in which they state their case.—Yours faithfully, 

Whetstone, N. E. J. HOUGHTON. 
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The Camera Club.—The special series of practical demonstra- 
tions arranged for members during last session proved so suc- 
cessful that a further series is being provided. The first will be 
a demonstration of lantern slides by the Ilford Co., and will be 
given on Monday, January 3oth, at 8.30 p.m. On Thursday, 
February 2nd, the Rev. D. С. Cowan will deliver his lecture on 
“Тһе Land of the Vikings, including the Island of Bonnholme.” 


„ Nyte-Lyte ” Weekly Postcard Competition.—The cash prize 
of 10s. 6d., for the best ** Nyte-Lyte " postcard sent in during the 
week January gth-16th, has been awarded by Messrs. Marion and 
Co., Soho Square, W., to W. E. Sherlock, 5, Old Market Place, 
Grimsby. 

The marriage of Mr. George E. Brown (editor of our contem- 
porary, the British Journal of Photography) with Miss Helen 
Blanche Ellerton, took place on Saturday, January 21st, at St. 
Dominic’s Priory, Haverstock Hill, N.W. At the reception held 
afterwards at the Town Hall, a number of faces well known in 
the photographic world were to be observed. 

Toronto Camera Club.—The eighth salon of the club will be 
held from March 27 to April 1, and British workers are invited 
to send exhibits. Pictures must be delivered not later than 
March 15. Full particulars will be sent on application to the 
secretary, Mr. Hugh Neilson, 2, Gould Street, Toronto, Canada. 


A Photographic Who's Who.—We understand that in the forth. 
coming issue of * The Photographic Annual" there will be a 
section devoted to a directory of photographic exhibitors, com- 
prising the names and addresses of those who have exhibited in 
open classes at photographic exhibitions. Those who think they 
are entitled to be included in the list should communicate with 
the editor of * The Photographic Annual," 68-74, Carter Lane, 
London, E.C. | 

Free Samples.—The attention of readers is drawn to Messrs. 
Gevaert's offer contained in our advertisement pages this week. 
To every reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. who applies to Messrs. 
Gevaert, enclosing a penny stamp for postage, will be sent 
quarter-plate sample packets of Gevaert gaslight paper and 
P.O.P. This offer only remains open during the current week, 
and readers should send in their applications to the firm, at 26 
and 27, Farringdon Street, E.C., without delay. 

Affiliation 1910 Print Competition.— The results in this competi- 
tion have been announced as follows :—348 prints received from 
32 different societies. Plaques: В. Chalmers, Memories,“ 
Sunderland Photographic Association; J. McKissack, 68, West 
Regent Street, Glasgow, “ Edinburgh Castle," Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Photographic Association. First certificate: 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tion. Second certificate : City of London and Cripplegate Photo- 
graphic Society. Third certificate: Sunderland Photographic 
Association. Тһе next societies in order of merit were :— North 
Middlesex P. S., Ilford P. S., Woodford P. S., Nelson Camera 
Club, Catford and Forest Hill P. S., South London P. S., 
Chelsea and District P. S., Ealing P. S., Borough Polytechnic 
P. S., South Essex Camera Club, Torbay Camera Club, and 
Bowes Park and District P. S. 


— . — — 


"CHAZELL'S ANNUAL” 


EW books of modern times have rendered themselves so 

entirely indispensable to workers and thinkers in every 
department of life as “ Hazell’s Annual." This invaluable 
volume, now in its twenty-sixth year of issue, affords in a concise 
and easily assimilated form information on practically every 
possible topic of the day. The public it appeals to grows greater 
every day, as there can be few people nowadays to whom its 
varied and informative pages do not appeal. To the writer, the 
politician, the scientist, the financier, the churchman, the sports- 
man, the artist, or the physician, items of special interest for 
reliable reference are supplied. 

The Annual, which makes its appearance three weeks later 
than usual this year, amply justifies the delay by the inclusion 
of a biographical list of the members of the new House of Com- 
mons, details of the pollings, comparative tables showing the 
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changes in representation, and summaries of the most important 
of the pronouncements made by the party leaders in the course 
of the election. The political section of the Annual is, indeed, 
an exceptionally valuable and up-to-date one. 

No fewer than fifty pages are devoted to the march of science 
in all its details, from physics to photography. Art, music, and 
the drama are also reviewed at considerable length and in an 
interesting manner. Altogether, * Hazell's Annual ” for 1911 is 
again a mine of lively interest, which no intelligent person, what- 
ever his bent may be, will refer to without profit. The extra- 
ordinary variety and extent of its information renders it an 
encyclopedic guide-book for the coming vear. 

The book costs 3s. 6d., and is obtainable at all booksellers’, 
stationers, or direct from the publishers, Messrs. Hazell, Watson 
and Viney, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Leeds Corporation Water Charges. 

No better example of the ridiculous and un- 
justifiable nature of the charges the Leeds Cor- 
poration Waterworks cLaim they have power to 
impose in June next and thenceforward can be given 
than the following: The Corporation have fixed 
a minimum charge of 105. per annum for the 
water supplied to amateur photographers. In 
the same schedule of charges (Part II.) “for 
other than domestic purposes” they offer a 


supply of water by meter, but are careful to . 


point out that “Тһе charges hereunder set out 
are in ADDITION to any charges that may be pay- 
able for water supplied for domestic purposes.” 
(A) For the supply of water by meter they charge 
gtd. per 1, gallons; and if we take into 


account the charge (B) of 10s. for amateur photo-. 


graphers, it will be found that the waterworks, 
in fixing the charge, consider the ‘‘ amateur” 
uses a fraction short of 35 gallons of water per 
day for his hobby all the 365 days of the year. 


Where Amateurs Use Forty Gallons of Water 
per Day. 

We give a business Corporation, such as the 
City of Leeds, credit for making some inquiry 
before it fixed the charge, and that the Water- 
works Committee did not arrive at the conclusion 
haphazard; and consequently one wonders who 
could possibly be the genius of amateur photo- 
graphy who practises his hobby seven days a 
week, every week in the year. We have heard it 
whispered that some photographers do a little 
on a Sunday, but we claim the great majority 
religiously keep the Sabbath; and I suggest the 
Leeds Corporation have no right to assume the 
Leeds amateurs use water on the day of rest. 
This conclusion only makes their case worse, 
for the average daily use for six days works out 
at the rate of over forty gallons a day. 


The Stupidity of the Charges. 

I venture to assert there is not an amateur 
photographer in the whole kingdom who uses 
such an enormous quantity of water. Who, with 
any knowledge of the question at all, will say 
that even 1o per cent. of the most enthusiastic 
amateurs uses water for the hobby ome day a 
week on the average? and this means, on the 
computation of the Waterworks Committee, at least 
240 gallons at one sitting. Could anything be 
more ridiculous? Fancy a lad with a ss. 
Brownie, a lady who wields occasionally a 
quarter-plate Kodak, an artisan who sometimes 
takes his family into the country on a fine 
Saturday afternoon, and incidentally takes a 
half-dozen views with his half-plate camera, 
which, perhaps, he develops some night during 
the week following—all classed as amateur 
photographers, with minimum rate of 105. each. 
If it was not a serious matter to all photo- 
graphers, whether resident in Leeds or London. 
one could laugh at the absurdity; but we must 
remember, if Leeds gain their point other 
towns will follow suit, and that point enforces 
the seriousness of the question. 


The Ordinary Charges. 

Let me also remind you this is in addition to 
the ordinary domestic supply charges. The 
water is supplied by the same means, at no 
greater cost; and if the domestic charges were 
only nominal, one might understand an excuse 
being found for extortionate charges, but they 
are not. Take a common example, where the 
annual rental does not exceed 420. The charges 
are 6} per cent. on the annual value, with an 
additional charge of 6s. per water-closet. If you 
have a tap outside in your garden, another 105. 
per annum is added; and if, to avoid an excess 
of manual labour in carrying water to your rose- 
trees or geraniums, you have the temerity to 
аћх a hose-pipe to the tap, or even to the tap 
inside the house—well, another 10s. Shculd you 
commit the unpardonable crime of goiag to live 
a yard over the city boundary line, although the 
Corporation are entrusted with the water supply 
there, the fine is another 10 per cent. increase all 
round. 


Portraiture at Wakefield. 

Mr. Lee Syms, lecturing to the Wakefield 
Photographic Society on а recent Friday. 
emphasised the fact that special knowledge and 
apparatus were not requisite to successfully 


obtain portraits, even in ап ordinary room. 
Portraits should, as far as possible, represent the 
sitter's character and pose. Individuality was 
often seen in the dress, pose, and attitude of 
our portrait sitters; and old clothing showed 
characteristic creases which were far more effec- 
tive than the latest style of dress put on for the 
first time. The lecturer also gave the fcrmula 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds for dividing pictures into 
four quarters representing the various tones 
necessary to produce a satisfactory picture 
within a given space. The dominant high light 
in portraiture should be on the íace, and the 
remaining lights toned down, and thus become 
of secondary importance. Heads should be lit 
to suit the particular subject, and thus bring out 
the character and individuality of the sitter. 
Ladies and children required a softer lighting 
than gentlemen :o harmonise with their respec- 
tive characteristics. 


Autoctromes in Photo-Micrography. 


The spring session of the South Suburban 
Photographic Society opened on January 11 with 
a delightful lecture by Dr. Wellesley Harris, 
one of the members, on “ More Marvels of 
Nature," illustrated with about sixty auto- 
chrome lantern slides of microscopic subjects, 
taken by polarised light, at a magnification of 
about 350 diameters. Dealing with the use of the 
Lumiére plate in this class of work, Dr. Harris 
recommends the photographer to employ the 
Imperial Х.Е. plate as a “pilot” to measure 
the *n»osures, and cautioned his hearers against 
keeping the autochrome plate for any length of 
time before exposing. A few weeks’ delay might 
make a difference of 50 per cent. in the exposure, 
and that in photo-micrographv meant all the 
difference between success and failure. With an 
arc light, his exposures for the autochromes 
shown averaged from 4 to 20 seconds. 


Note for Coventry Photographers. 


The Coventry Photographic Club has under 
consideration an innovation for its forthcoming 
exhibition. It is suggested that a class be 
formed for exhibits by amateurs residing in the 
district who are not yet members of the club, 
and in the event of a sufficient number of entries 
being received, awards will be given. In 
arranging this feature the club will be guided 
by the promises of support they receive, and to 
that end Coventry photographers are invited to 
communicate with Mr. G. E. Band, 27, Allesley 
Old Road, Coventry. It is suggested that the 
exhibition be held about March 16. 


Boardoid Photography at Southampton. 


Mr. F. S. Albert, one of the prominent mem- 
bers of the Southampton Camera Club, gave a 
very instructive demonstration at their head- 
quarters on Monday last on “ Boardoid Photo- 
graphy." He fully explained the method of 
leaving a broad border round the print by mask- 
ing and then plate-marking with the Leto plate- 
marker, which new method of finishing prints 


not only enhanced their pictorial value, but 
formed a very artistic novelty. 
Points for Night Photographers. 

Night Photography " formed an interesting 


subject for a recent meeting of the Folkestone 
and District Camera Club. The visiting lecturer 
was Mr. H. Wild, of Tunbridge Wells, who 
showed an excelleat series of slides, and stated 
winter evenings were most suitable for the work, 
and particularly when there had been rain 
during the day and the atmosphere was moist 
and the pavements wet. When practicable, hide 
the lights of the subject behind available objects, 


and the lecturer also emphasised the need of 
backed rapid plates. Mr. Wild uses 2b and 
2c Dallmeyer portrait lenses, working at F/2.2. 


He also stated that cheap lenses could be made 
into large aperture lenses by using magnifiers. 
The new joint. hon. secretaries (Messrs. H. Smith 
and F. W. Burton, of Radnor Park Crescent, 
Folkestone) will be pleased to give intending 
members all information in reference to the club. 


Change of Officers at Southend. 

The Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society 
recently held its annual meeting, and elected his 
Worship the Mayor of Southend as president. 
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Mr. J. Archer has retired from the secretarial 
position, and the following joint secretaries were 
elected:—C. A. E. Chandler and S. Wenman. 
All club communications should, however, be 
addressed to Mr. Chandler, at 29, St. Helen’s 
Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Criticism at Catford and Forest Hill. 


The subject at a recent meeting of the Catford 
and Forest Hill Society was as novel as it was 
interesting. The event was a criticism of mem- 
bers’ prints by members. Mr. Malcolm Arbuth- 
not very kindly attended and helped with 
criticism and suggestions for improvement. 
Having also entered three or four of his own 
prints, there was more criticism—the members 
getting their own back. During the evening 
reference was made to the absurdity of recom- 
mending the introduction of clouds directly a 
blank or cloudless sky appeared on the scene, 
together with a statement that in most cases of 
this kind the work was that of a beginner who 
had already learned considerable in being able to 
produce a clean, bright print, nicely mounted. 


Sheffield Society's Work-room, 


The Sheffield Photographic Society find much 
encouragement from the results of the society's 


workroom, where members congregate both in 
small and large numbers to do work and see 
work done. The demonstrations of the various 


processes are given in the room, and recently a 
few friends of the society have subscribed and 
purchased an up-to-date enlarger, which is now 
eficiently working. The workroom being now 
equipped with the most modern apparatus for all 
purposes, it is hoped that an added zest will be 
given to the work, especially in view of the 
coming exhibition. 


Club Co-ordination for Exhibits. 


The Bolton Camera Club are making arrange- 
ments for their annual exhibition, to be held at 
the end of next March, when six bronze plaques 
are to be offered in connection with the open classes 
for prints, and two plaques for lantern slides. 
Messrs. A. Keighley, T. Lee Syms, and J. Shaw 
are the judges, and from the prospectus just 
issued by the Bolton secretaries (Mr. J. E. 
Button, 491, St Helens Road, and Arthur 
Haslam, 89, Gibbon Street, both of Bolton), I 
note that, with the object of saving carriage on 
exhibits, they would like the exhibits from each 
society to be sent in one case. These would 
then be repacked in the same order, and returned 
to the specified address. I have made this sug- 
gestion on one or two occasions, and I am glad 
to see the matter is being taken up. 


Balham Camera Club. 


The eighth annual general meeting of the 
Balham Camera Club was held at headquarters 
(1, Balham Grove, S.W.) early in January, when 
the balance sheet and the report of the com- 
mittee showed the club to be in a very flourish- 
ing condition. A notable and excellent feature 
about the year’s work was the large number of 
demonstrations by members of the club, and it is 
hoped this will continue; yet an even more desir- 
able condition would obtain if these members 
were also giving the undoubted benefit of their 
experiences to other societies, which would be 
easily possible if London was federated. 

Mr. C. W. Coe was again elected president, 
and Mr. H. S. Freestone, 183, Boundaries Road, 
Balham, accepted the post of hon. secretary. 


Success of the Nelson Camera Club. 

The annual meeting of the Nelson Camera 
Club showed a slight gain on the membership of 
the year, whilst the society takes some credit for 
the success of six novices in THE A. P. AND 
P. N. competitions of the past year who were 
members of the club. The financial side 1s 
equally good, for I note over three pounds have 
been put aside for the proverbial rainy day. 
The second place in the Photographic Alliance 1s 
another feather in their cap, and one would 
almost have voted the club perfect if the tail.end 
of the report had not given them away. It says: 
“А resolution was passed that all meetings іп 
future start at a quarter to eight prompt.” Mr. 
Alderman H. Eastwood as president, and Mr. 
F. Hartley as secretary, have sworn to enforce 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on out 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written Ful] name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). АП queries and 


Editor, 


ong Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


Query or Criticism on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
ndi 


Various Queries. 
(1) I have a 6 in. quarter-plate F/6 Euryscope. 
Will it enlarge from 44 by 31 and 2 by 11 to 
19 by 8? What should the aistance 
between lens and plate and paper? (2) 1 do not 
know anything about cr lour photography, but 
have an idea how ce loured pictures сап 
be made on paper. If the idea is any good, 
what is it worth?—C. F. 5. (High Wycombe). 

(1) If your lens satisfactorily covers а 
quarter-plate in the camera when taking 
а negative, it will enlarge a quarter-plate 
negative ог any smaller size to any extent 
you fancy. Enlarging quarter-plate, say 
4 by 3 to то by 8, does not make an exact 
fit; but suppose the 4 in. side is made to 
fit the 10 in. side of the paper, the ratio 
of enlargement is  10-4ths, or 5-2nds, 
or two and a half times. The lens 
is therefore three and a half times 
its focal length from the paper, viz., 
21 іп.; and 8% in. from the nega- 
tive. If the 2 by 14 be similarly en- 
larged, making the 2 in. side occupy 8 in., 
the ratio is 4, so the lens is now 5 times 6, 
or 3o in., from the paper, and one-fourth 
of this, viz. 74, from the negative. (2) Con- 
sidering that colour photography experts 
have been working at this problem for 
years, your idea is not very likely to be 
worth much ; but still, who shall say? It 

may contain a fortune, or it may not. 


Enlarging, etc. 
(1) In my daylight enlarging apparatus the 
sun sometimes shines direct on to the negative 
or reflector, etc. (2) I have an old c.d.v. lens 
by Barr. What is the best way to clean the 
passes? Can they be pene again? (3) 
Two cemented portions show balsam cracked 
in places; will these interfere with the action 
of the lens? (4) Would the lens be suitable 
for projection or enlarging? (5) Can you 
mention any book on how to make a magic 
lantern? A. C. W. (Oswestry). 
(1) The only thing to do is to rig up a 
screen to cut off direct sunlight. This can 
easily be made out of a light wooden 
framework, covered with one thickness of 
cheap muslin. (2) You may try what you 
can do by gently rubbing with alcohol and 
soft rag. Doubtless they could be re- 
polished, but it is very doubtful indeed if 
the result would anything like justify the 
cost in these days of cheap modern lenses. 
(3) It is probable that the balsam cracks 
will interfere with the optical properties 
of the lens. (4) Not very suitable either 
for projection or enlarging under the cir- 
cumstances. You will probably waste 
money by spending it on this lens. (5) We 
do not know of any book with this title. 


Doveloper; Intensifier 
(1) What developer do you recommend for 
snapshot work? (2) Can you oblige with 
formula for uranium intensifier? 
C. T. G. (Wallington). 
(1) In 18 oz. water dissolve 1 oz. soda 
carbonate and 1 oz. soda sulphite. Allow 
any sediment to settle, and decant off 
carefully the clear part for use. Then add 
to it 3o gr. metol and 3o gr. hydroquinone. 
(2) In 4 oz. of water dissolve 20 gr. uranium 
nitrate, add 60 min. of glacial acetic acid, 
then add 25 gr. of potassium ferricyanide. 
This keeps in working order only a short 
time, and is best freshly made. The negative 
in this changes from black to brown, and 
then sienna red. After intensifying, wash 
the plate in water 1 pint, acetic acid 1 
dram. If the intensification is unsatisfac- 
tory, it can be entirely removed by bath- 
ing in water 20 oz., soda carbonate j oz. 
Retouching. 
Is it possible to retouch a negative after it 
has been intensified (mercury and ammonia)? 
I find the intensification rubs off, etc. 
W. H. H. (Purley). 
With mercury-ammonia there is often a 
surface deposit which should be removed 
by rubbing the film surface with a plug of 
cotton wool when it comes out of the 
washing tank—i.e., before drying. It is 
probably this surface scumlike deposit to 
which you refer. First clean the film with 
a bit of rag moistened with methylated 
spirit. Then apply the retouching varnish 
very sparingly, i. e., the merest trace. Let 
this dry for an hour or two in a warm 
place. You will then have no difficulty in 
retouching your intensified negatives in 
the ordinary way. 
Developer for Grey Tones. 
n you please give formula for soft grey 
tones on bromide postcards, etc.? 
J. B. B. (Bury). 
Metol is the best for this purpose. The 
following will probably meet your needs: 
Water 20 oz., soda carbonate 1 oz., soda 
sulphite 1 oz., metol 20 gr. This may be 
used neat or with an equal quantity of 
water. If this does not give you the grey 
you fancy, try rodinal 10-15 mins. per oz. 
of water. 
Repeating Backs. 
Where can I obtain half.plate dark slide so 
arranged t I can get several, say four, 
photos on one plate? A. J. G. (Balham). 
The contrivance to which you refer is 
often called a repeating back, i. e., a special 
focussing screen part of the camera, and a 
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special slide, which work in conjunction. 
These things are chiefly designed for 
studio portrait work, and are specially 
made to fit certain cameras. But you can 
get very much the same effect by cutting 
strips of card just large enough to be held 
between the last (back) folds of the camera 
bellows. The cards of such a size that 
they leave only a part of the plate un- 
covered when the drawslide of the plate- 
holder is pulled out. After each exposure 
the slide is closed and cards shifted, so as 
to permit another unexposed part to be 
the exposed. Ап article describing how to 
make this form of repeating back appeared 
in THE A. P. AND P. N. for June 28, 1910. 


Copying. 
Can you tell me how I can get, with a 
quarter-plate camera and 4 ft. magnifier, a 
copy of a postcard? I got one on the ground 
glass, but the image was very small. 
W. Н. S. (Whitehaven). 
The size of the (ground-glass) image in 
your case, depends on the lens to plate 
distance of your camera, and focal length 
of your lens. For the same camera length 
the shorter the focal length of the lens the 
nearer you can go to the postcard and the 
larger the image will be on the plate. In 
order to get the image the same size as the 
original object the focal length of the lens 
must be only half the camera length. Pre- 
suming that your “ magnifier ” permits 
you to get 4 ft. away from the postcard, 
and the camera length is 8 inches. Now, 
8 inches compared with 4 ft., i. e., 48, is as 
1 to б, so your ground-glass image will 
only be one-sixth the linear size of the 
original. There are four courses open to 
you: First, to enlarge from a small-scale 
negative; secondly, to use a short-focus 
lens; thirdly, to entend the distance 
between the lens and plate. The fourth 
method, and probably the best under the 
circumstances, is to get the image of the 
card the required size on the focussing 
screen by placing the fully extended 
camera nearer to it. It will be out of 
focus, but by using the smallest stop in 
the lens a quite sharp copy should be 
obtained. The exposure will, of course, 
be considerably increased. 


Making a Camera. 
Is there any book on how to make a half- 
plate camera? Where can I get the fittings, 
etc.? J. E. (Croydon). 
Send four penny stamps to G. Mason 
and Sons, Arniley Grove Place, Leeds, and 
ask for a copy of their Encyclopedia of 
Camera Brass and Wood Work,” which 
also contains instructions for making half- 
plate camera, and also other useful in- 
formation about wood and metal working. 


Postcards. 
(1) How are designs like enclosed stcard 
made? (2) How is small-printed wording put 
on? (3) Does gaslight tone in sulphide bath 
as wel as bromide? (4) Is there any 
mechanical device for rapid development and 
toning of postcards? W. S. (Rochdale). 
(1) Such designs can be made up by using 
artificial flowers, fancy cords, braids. The 
lettering is easily done either with a brush 
or with plasticine. The whole is put on a 
large sheet of stout white card. (2) Black 
lettering on white ground is best obtained 
by making a black and white positive print, 
doing the lettering in black ink on white 
card, sticking this to the print, and making 
a new negative. (3) Gaslight papers do not 
tone so well as bromide papers in the 
bath. (4) There are quick-printing machines 
for bromide апа gaslight postcards. 
Apply to Messrs. Houghtons, 88, High 
Holborn, for details. 
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On Exhibitions. 

Lovers of the aristocracy, 
of whom there are many in 
photographic circles, are 
consoled to learn that 
although the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society's exhibition 
is forsaking the gilt-edged 
thoroughfares of Regent Street and Pall Mall, it will still enjoy 
Prince's accommodation. Those who have led this move to 
Knightsbridge must clearly be business geniuses, with a clear 
understanding that what the public expect of an exhibition 15 
something more than mere photography. The really indispen- 
sable features of any exhibition, photographic or otherwise, are 
wot exhibits, but tea-rooms, a refreshment buffet, a lounge with 
splashing fountains, a rest-room strewn with magazines. All 
these, we are assured, will be found on an ample and generous 
scale in the new venue, and our pictures will be faced with 
serious competition in the shape of legends, This way to the 
refreshment bar,” and so forth, at intervals. 


The Exhibition of the Future. 

Whether or not carbon can hold its own against bromoil, it 
seems certain that it stands a slender chance against sandwiches, 
and that the public will never worry over toned bromide enlarge- 
ments when they are under the same roof as confectionery, or 
over coloured oils when there are salads available. The suc- 
cessful exhibition presently may be in the nature of a slice of 
the Hotel Cecil, with gorgeous reception rooms opening into 
one another. Should some troublesome man ask once in а 
while to see the pictures, he would be transferred trom one 
wondering official to another, until he reached the caretaker, 
who would escort him to a little room in the basement. But 
that is an ideal for the future. For the present the aim must 
be to suppress as far as possible anything likely to produce 
the least strain upon that sensitive organ, the public mind. 


No! No! 

Yet there are some who strangely persist in withstanding this 
movement for popularising the exhibition. Here is one writer 
suggesting that what is wanted is a bigger show for photographic 
science. Such a process as intensification, he thinks, might 
be illustrated by before and after" pictures, the latter, like 
the gentleman of a famous poster, “now always merry апа 
bright." But he would do more. He would show to a grateful 
public the “ photometric curves which reveal exactly what the 
real effect has been." Gamma, too, whose only fault is its 
habit of continually falling, might be shown, quite innocent 
and tender, in the hands of Mees, F.R.P.S., and followed by 
a whole family of temperature co-efficients. I fear they would 
have to add a velocity constant—the velocity, namely, of a 
scattering public. 


The Fall of Gamma. 

For a long time our old friend, gamma infinity, held the field 
as a rock of offence. (Don't write, please; I see it.) Now it 
seems likely to be displaced by the terms“ numerical aperture.“ 
After Mr. Max Poser had finished his exposition of high-power 
photomicrography the other night, a gentleman at the back of 
the room asked him whether he would be good enough to put 
into simple language the meaning of the term “ numerical 
aperture." Smilingly Mr. Poser replied that it was difficult to 
be simple without being open to the charge of inexactness, but 
that he would do his best. The numerical aperture, he pro- 
ceeded, was the sine angle of the objective, the aperture being 
halved and multiplied by the medium of lens immersion. But 
at this point there was the sound of a falling body, and a 
gentleman told me he thought the questioner had fainted. Mr. 
Poser passing on to the subject of embedding the Amphipleura 
pellucida into a solution of high refractive index, the incident 
failed to evoke the sensation that otherwise it would have done. 


Terminological Exactitudes. 


Occasionally I get a letter from a correspondent in distress 
over certain questions of photographic terminology. He has 
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spotted me as a valorous supporter of simplicity in technical 
speech and gesture, and therefore he writes for guidance as to 
how to say Schlippe's salt or sodium sulphantimoniate " trip- 
pingly on the tongue. I have one standard that 1 apply to all 
dictionaries. The longer the word, generally the smaller and 
simpler and less important the thing. About the only things. 
that have forty letters to their names are diatoms and bacteria 
that require herculean optical arrangements in order to be seen 
at all. In photography the lens is probably the most important 
thing we have to deal with, and it bears a name of four letters, 
so simple and phonetic that it is rarely mis-spelled even by a 
professor of languages. But it is when we come into the region 
of thiomolybdates that we stumble. Yet what unimportant port- 
folios these things hold in the photographic government ! 


A Neglected Sport. 

A good deal has been written to prove how effectively photo- 
graphy can give us an illustrated record of sport. There is 
hardly a diversion in the calendar, from the deadly calmness of 
football to the rage and upheaval of chess, which has not brought 
grist to the camera mill. All the more surprising is it, therefore, 
that one of the commonest of British pastimes should have been 
overlooked. Yet it is a pastime which lends itself equally well 
to indoor and outdoor portraiture, the latter either against a 
winter or a summer landscape. It makes no exacting demands. 
in the way of extra-rapid exposures, and, so far as its indoor 
phases are concerned, it gives the opportunity for just such 
weird, half-light portrayals as are now the fashion. The pastime 
that I refer to is one with which, no doubt, quite a number of 
our readers are acquainted. It is photography. 


Taming of the Lynx. 

(With profound apologies to Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton.) 
What else to tell? Oh, nothing much. One day we met a lynx, 
And wasn't he a fierce ’un too, and desperate? By jinks! 

But Yep and I, we cornered him, and held him fast at bay, 
And drove him to the studio down Minnedosa way. 


He crouched, and glared, and showed his teeth, and thumped 
his little tail; 

I merely took his photograph within, say, speaking hail, 

And then it strangely happened that his tail he thumped no more, 

Although his other actions he continued as before. 


And still his eyes were glaring green, and still his teeth he 
showed ; 

I merely put a film in place, a little nearer toed, 

And snapped again, when, strange to say, his teeth had disap- 
peared 

And though he went on crouching, now 'twas rather 'cause he 
feared. 


And then I turned to trusty Yep, and said, “ Why, Yep, methinks 

I'll go until the finder's full of nothing else but lynx.” 

I snapped from three, three-quarter yards—his glare had gone 
for good, 

And, rather bored, he murmured, “ Would it help you if I 

stood?“ 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


NIMMT 


ERRORS 


E notice that you have 
been developing some 
of your negatives by 
judgment instead of 
the method we 
originally suggested 
to you, viz., timing 
alone, and whilc 
there are cases where 
it may be well to de- 
part from a rule, we 
think it desirable 
you should know 
something about the 
appearance charac- 
terising errors in exposure and errors 
in development, if you depart from the 
method of developing for a fixed time 
with a standard solution at a tempera- 
ture which varies only between fairly 
narrow limits. In order to be able to 


48th 
Lesson. 


Exposed 1 second. 


develop our exposures at once, and to 
repeat them should we wish to do so, 
we may take some print or drawing 
and copy it, and we shall learn quite as 
much iom the exposures as we shouid 
if we Ек ی‎ тө a landscape subject. 
You will, of course, remember the copy- 
ing arrangement we fitted up in one of 
our early lessons—the drawing board in 
a vertical position for holding the 
original print, and the camera raised by 
one or two substantial books, and placed 
opposite the board, with the ground- 
glass parallel to the original. (See 
“ Novices’ Note Book,” Ap. 12, 70.) 
Focus up this picture so that it 
nicely fills the ground-glass, but so that 
on your negatives no part of the actual 


rodinal or metol. 


BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


IN EXPOSURE AND IN 


picture will be cut off; that is, so that 
you can get a print without losing any 


of the subject, and yet at the same time 
you will get as large a print 
as possible on the size of plate 
you are using. 


The First Experiment. 

Now that you have got that 
ready we will make our first 
experiment—a series of expo- 
sures of varying length, de- 
veloping all the plates to- 
gether for a uniform time. 
You may take it that the 
exposure which will give a 
good result is about four 
seconds, and so you may ex- 
pose a series of four plates for 
one, two, four, and eight 
seconds respectively. Note 
that the exposure is doubled 
each time. For most work it 
is not worth while making 
any less variation in expo- 
sure than double or half—that 
is, if you find ten seconds 
gives you an over-e xposed re- 
sult you may be sure that fivc 
seconds will not give you an 
under-exposed result. (There 
is occasionally need to make 
a smaller variation than this, 
as, for instance, when com- 
bining a sky and a landscape, 
because then the one must 
balance the other.) Having 
exposed these four plates, let 
us develop them in the same 
dish, using a standard de- 
veloper. Of course, by a 
standard developer we mean 
any developer of average 
strength which you are in 
the habit of using for your 
ordinary landscape exposures. 
Yes, use pyro-soda, but, of 
course, you will remember 
the difference between руго- 
soda and such a developer as 
The latter 
bring up the image over the 
whole of the plate almost at 
once, and continued develop- 
ment builds up density, 
whereas pyro-soda brings out 
the high lights first, followed 
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DEVELOPMENT. 


after a while by the half-tones, and 
later by the detail in the shadows, 
by 


so that 


the time the shadow 


| Exposed 2 seconds. ; 


detail is appearing the high lights 
have gained a considerable amount 
of strength. This usually means 
that short development with pyro- 
soda of a normal strength may give 
an appearance of under-exposure in the 
deepest shadows. However, we shall 
see the effect of short development later. 
Now we are going to develop our four 
plates which have had short, normal, 
and full exposure, for the same length of 
time, say eight minutes. With some 
plates this would certainly be too long, 
as you suggest, but these particular 
plates require developing as long as 
this. 
The Result Examined. 


Here are the four negatives, and the 


Exposed 4 seconds. 
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Exposed 8 seconds. 


negative which had the second exposure 
is under-exposed. Yes, it has detail in 
the shadows, but it is scarcely safe to 
take this as a criterion of exposure. 
The detail is there, but it is so weak 
that it would be lost in the print- 
ing. 
The two-second plate is a little 
better. The deepest shadows are 
almost as clear as in the one- 
second plate, but the other tones 
have gained strength, and so a 
longer range of gradation is ob- 
tained. The four-second exposure 
we should regard as about right, 
every part of the negative appear- 
ing more robust. It is true 
the negative does not look so 
“ pretty," that is so clear and 
clean and sparkling, but the 
relation between the shadows in 
the foreground and the distance is 
better shown. The plate which 
had eight seconds exposure is an 
equally good negative, though it 
is a little thicker in every tone, 
and as a consequence will take a 
little longer to print. 


The Printing Quality. 

If we put these negatives under 
the tap, one at a time of course, 
and resting in a horizontal posi- 
tion on a measure glass film up, 
and allow a stream of water to 
run on to and over the film for 
five minutes apiece, we shall find 
them sufficiently washed to allow 
of their being dried by means of 
alcohol, and we may run off a set 
of prints which will help us to 
form an idea of the practical value of 
the negatives. 

After all, just as the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating, so it may be said 


Print No. 3. 


the quality of 
the negative is 
shown by the 
print. You see 
that the print 
from the one- 
second negative 
is flat and weak, 
апа especially 
are the shadows 
deficient in gradation. Of 
course it is in the shadows 
that one would expect under- 
exposure to be most apparent. 
(See print No. 1.) But the 


under-exposure is so great 

that it is not until we reach the 

lightest tones, i.e. the sky and the 

lighter parts of the clothing of the chil- 

dren, that we get really satisfactory 
gradation. 

The print from the two-second nega- 


Print No. 2. 


tive is defective in the same way, but to 
a less extent. The negative is one which 
the inexperienced worker might be in- 
clined to pass as fairly right, but you 
see from the print 
that the shadow 
tones and even 
the darker half- 
tones have a ten- 
dency to run to- 
gether. This is a 
bromide print (see 
print No. 2), and 
vou might think 
that if the nega- 
tive were printed 
on gaslight paper 
of some kind a 
better „quality“ 
would be ob- 
tained. Certainly 
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Gradation of Negative, shadows 
of which are under-exposed, 


some parts of the negative would be 
better rendered. With a moderate expo- 
sure in printing, the darker tones would 
be fuller and richer, but the lighter 
tones, including the sky, would sutter. 
And if you printed long enough to print 
out the high lights, the shadows would 
be clogged up. This diagram may help 
you to understand how under-exposed 
shadows affect the scale of gradation of 
a negative. The steps represent the 
tones, or rather, say, some of the tones, 
ranging from shadow to high 
light. Of course, a negative has 
no such definite steps, but con- 
sists of continuous gradation. 

The negative exposed for four 
seconds we may regard as having 
been correctly exposed. If you 
look at the print again, however, 
vou will notice that the gradation 
of the sky is not very well ren- 
dered. You see it quite distinctly 
in the negative, but it does not 
print out. This shows you that 
a rather shorter time of develop- 
ment would have given a nega- 
tive better suited for the particular 
brand of bromide paper you have 
been using. (See print No. 3.) 
The same applies to the print from 
the plate exposed for eight 
seconds; in fact, for all practical 
purposes the four-second and the 
eight-second negatives are alike. 
You can scarcely distinguish the 
prints (see prints No. 3 and 4), 
and the only difference you had 
to make when printing them was, 
we think you said, five seconds 
exposure for the former and eight 
seconds for the latter. 

Now, we must leave the other 
part of the matter till another day, 
say next week, and then see what 
the effect of under-development is, 
and how far it resembles the 
| under-exposure effects we have 
just produced. What you want to 
learn from to-day’s lesson is that pretty- 
looking negatives with weak shadows 
will generally give indifferent prints. 


Print No. 4. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 


NEWS Weekly Competi- 
The 


technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HERE is a well-known story, which 

probably is founded on fact, that a 
certain somewhat precocious youth 
showed some ability in drawing and paint- 
ing, so that his fond mamma saw him as 
the embryo Michael Angelo secundus. 
She took him to a well-known painter—we 
think it was Sir Joshua Reynolds—and 
urged that her darling boy merely re- 
quired a few hints to put the finishing 
touches to his budding genius. ‘ You 
must know, Sir Joshua," said she, that 


By W. Evans. 

Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. Ortho., 
backed; lens, Goerz; exposure, 4 secs. ; time of day, 
Qa.m., September; developer, rytol; printing process, 
bromide. 


A.—THE HOUSEMAID. 


he is prodigious clever, and will be of the 
greatest help to you, for he will be able 
to paint the backgrounds of your pictures 
for you, in return for a few hints 
from you.” Madam,“ replied the great 
man, when your son can paint the back- 
grounds of my pictures for me, I shall 
have nothing left that I can teach him." 
We quote this little story because the 
majority of people who look at good 
portrait and figure pictures really never 
recognise the existence of any background 
at all. So that if one asks them, “ What 
was the background like?" they are 
entirely at a loss to give any answer. 
This, of course, is a good sign so far as 
the picture-maker's work goes, yet it does 


not indicate a very alert mind on the part 
of the observer. 

Now, the point we want to direct our 
readers' attention to just at this moment 
is, that when the background of a figure 
or portrait subject is artistically chosen, 
one should not notice it unless and until 
a special effort of mind is made. In other 
words, it is the proper business of the 
background not only to keep back but to 
keep quiet ; or, to put it in other words 
again, if the background is of such a 

nature that it proclaims its existence and 

compels notice, then there is something 
wrong. It is either out of place—z.e., 
comes too forward or falls away too 
far—or it is faulty in its nature, and 
so 1s robbing the figure of some of the 
attention that belongs to it, i.e., the 
figure or portrait, as the case may be. 

Now, from this, one must not imme- 

diately jump to the conclusion that 

every background must be quite plain. 

On the contrary, variation of light and 

shade in the background may often be 

used to aid the general distribution, the 
chiaroscuro of the picture. And yet 

again, a subject background, e.g., a 

curtain, wall, etc., may often help 

greatly in aiding the idea of the picture 
bv suggesting suitable surroundings. 

Now let us look at the three examples 

on this page with these ideas in mind. 

In fig. A we have what one may call 
a rather noisy background. It is liney, 
and it is greatly cut up into light and 
dark patches, so that this background 
insists upon being noticed. Then, 
again, it would seem that the girl was 
too near the background, almost touch- 
ing it, in fact, so that there is not 
enough suggestion of space and relief. 
Judging the negative from the print, it 
would seem that the 
negative was over- 
developed, and so 
rather too dense for 
sufficient light to get 
through the high 
lights by the time the 
thinner parts were 
sufficiently printed. 
Now, in fig. B we 
again have a very liney 
background on the upper 
part, but the light and 
shade contrasts, fortu- 
natelv, are not very 
strongly marked. The ivv 
foliage in the lower part 
teaches us the general 
undesirability of hard 
and shiny leaves of this 
kind in the background, 
because their glossy 
cuticles act as small but 
powerful reflectors, giv- 
ing a spotty or patchy 
effect. 
Readers of this page 
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C.—SrRING BLossoMs. 


will, doubtless, have seen for themselves 
that these two youngsters are quite too 
evidently posing for the camera, an effect 
we do not want in children's pictures. 


B.—PLAYMATES. By Frank Gothard. 


Technical data: Plate. Imperial S. R.; exposure, 
7 sec.; stop, Fist; lens. Bausch & Lomb; time oj 
day, 3.30 p.m., July; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, Paget Self toning matt, 


The third illustration, fig. C, just 
misses being a good thing of its kind, and 
we easily see that its chief defects are, 
first, an ugly blotch of white in the dis- 
tance, about half an inch to the right of 
the head, and, secondly, an awkward 
patch of some unrecognisable white thing 
just behind the youngster's shoulders. 
Let the reader take a finely pointed pencil 
and gently rub down these two patches 
until they melt into the adjacent part, and 
then note how greatly this helps to con- 
centrate one's attention on the figure. The 
lighting and modelling of this child's face 
are quite excellent. 


By Miss M. Ballinger. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. Ortho.; lens, Ensign 
Sym.: stop, Fig; exposure, 1 sec. ; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, Paget Self-toning. 
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A MERRY JEST. By CHARLES W. ELLIS. 
Awarded a Beginner's Prise in the Weekly Competition. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial Fiashlight, Dega Flash Lamp and Agfa Powder; lens, Zeiss Protar; developer, M. C. printing process, enlarged on 
Nodak Velvet Bromide, sulphide toned. 
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THE VAGRANTS. . 
Awarded a Prize in the Weckly Competition. By ALFRED С. BuckHAM. 


Technical data: Combination enlargement: landscate on Barnet Ortho. plate; exposure, 1 sec.; lens, Aldis; stop, БӨ; time of d 
А. . “ , . — * › + , „ 0, ay, ән., а ^k 
Figures on Barnet Ortho. Plate; exposure, 1/25th sec. ; lens, Aldis; stop, | 0; time of day, 4 p.m., July. dandus Pe 
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By Marcus ADAMS. 


A FELINE FANCY. 


Google 


Digitized by 
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No student of art or of history can afford to neglect 
the contribution which the pencil of the caricaturist has 
made to both. Mr. A. H. Blake's recent 
lecture at the Camera Club only dealt with 
the pictorial satire of a comparatively brief 
period, that of the late Tudors and 
Stuarts, but the study and photography of scores of 
age-stained prints in the British Museum, many of them 
on the backs of playing-cards, sufficed to show that 
these caricatures reflected the life of their time as closely 
as their equivalents of the present day. Most of them 
were too full of incident for modern taste, but a number 
were as remarkable for their simplicity and directness 
as any contemporary cartoon. Until we reach the time 
of Hogarth the pictures were accompanied with an 
abundance of explanatory letterpress; Hogarth was the 
first to dispense with this, and to give us the cartoon 
pure and simple. One of the best executed of the 
examples shown was a Royalist print representing 
Oliver Cromwell standing on a slippery place at the 
mouth of hell, while the House of Commons pulled down 
the Royal oak with ropes, and the House of Lords 
lopped off the branches with instruments similar to those 
used by the London County Council to-day. Indeed, 
the modernity of some of the touches in these old 
caricatures was surprising. Satirising one of the 
interests of a versatile earl of the time of James I., there 
was shown, exhaling from his brain, a man on a flying 
machine—the début of aviation in satire. 

е ев 

The current issue of our bright little American con- 
temporary the Photo-Miniature is devoted to a 

full account of a new method of 

PROGRESS IN gum-bichromate printing by Walter 
GUM-BICHROMATE Zimmerman, the well-known ріс- 

torial photographer at Philadelphia. 
Mr. Zimmerman’s new method will do much to render 
the production of gum prints more certain without in 
the least endangering the possibility of individual treat- 
ment, which is the outstanding feature of this beauti- 
ful process when employed in the right hands. Briefly, 
a new method of coating paper, and a new and absurdly 
simple method of development, automatic in its charac- 
ter, which ensures similarity, regularity, and perfection 
of results, are the novelties. The sensitiser is a 
saturated solution of bichromate of potash, the gum 


HISTORY IN 
CARICATURE. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK RG, 
and EDITORIAL COMMENT 8 


(ordinary gum arabic) is dissolved in the proportion of 
2 of gum to 3 of water, with 2 or 3 drops of formalin 
in each ounce of the thick solution to preserve it. Pow- 
der or tube colours are used, and the secret of making 
the coating mixture is to use just enough of the gum 
solution to hold the pigment together, and no more. 
The bichromate solution is added after the gum and 
pigment have been well ground together in a mortar, 
in the proportion of four to six times the quantity of 
gum and pigment mixture. 


eoe 


The gum-bichromate mixture is applied by brushes in 
the usual way to a non-stretching stout paper, whicb 
Mr. Zimmerman advo- 
COATING AND DEVELOPING cates, or paper can be 
GUM PRINTS. coated with the air-brush. 
We do not know whether 
the coating of gum-bichromate paper by means of the 
air-brush has been advocated previously, but it has un- 
doubted possibilities, and the method of application is 
fully described by the author. The development of the 
gum-bichromate print is by what is termed the ‘‘ blot- 
ting-paper ° method. Тһе prints, of which a great 
number can be treated at once, if necessary, are sand- 
wiched between sheets of wet blotting-paper. When 
a pile of wet blotters and wet prints is ready, it is 
placed on a piece of glass, and another piece on top, 
and the pile, with glass top and bottom, is then placed 
under water. If the exposures have been correct, the 
blotters may be removed in about an hour or so, when 
the prints will be perfectly developed, and a perfect 
negative image of each picture will be absorbed on to the 
blotting-paper. Moreover, the surface of the print will 
be in just the right condition for local work. Ош 
readers interested in gum bichromate should certainly 
invest sixpence in this month's Photo-Miniature, and 
obtain full working details. 


еее 

Spectroscopy is a subject somewhat remote from the 
purview of the ordinary worker; nevertheless, there are 
signs of an increased interest in this 
line of investigation, and a recent 
practical lecture by Mr. F. Stanley, of 
the Hilger firm, brought together a 
good roomfull of members at the Roval Photographic 


THE COST OF 
SPECTROSCOPY. 
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Society. One of the deterrents is the question of cost, 
and Mr. Stanley’s advice to the amateur who had only 
twenty pounds to spend upon an outfit—and the chair- 
man, Dr. Mees, said that such a sum was the minimum 
—was to invest the whole of it upon the optical parts 
and to make the relatively very unimportant matter of 
the framework himself. Dr. Mees said that some years 
ago, wanting a Littrow spectroscope and not being 
prepared to pay the amount asked for the complete 
instrument, he bought the lens which Messrs. Hilger 
made for their eight-foot spectroscope, a Rowland 
grating and a slit, the whole outfit costing him 4,25, 
and furnishing him, after a certain amount of con- 
trivance, with an eight- foot spectroscope, affording 
perfectly good definition. The latest refinement in the 
way of spectrographs, the Fery instrument, which has 
a quartz prism with curved faces and backed with 
silver, was demonstrated, and a number of excellent 
records were shown, taken with the aid of this instru- 
ment upon Wratten and Wainwright’s new ‘‘ high 
resolution "" plates. The purpose of these plates is to 
overcome the difficulty in spectrography arising out of 
the fact that with the ordinary small spectroscopes the 
resolving power is limited by the resolving power of the 
plate that is being used. 
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A recent suggestion to use hydrochloric acid as an 
agent for the local reduction of negatives may not 
unreasonably be supplemented by 
LOCAL REDUCTION some remarks on the properties of 
OF THE NEGATIVE. hydrochloric acid, and the precautions 
that may be desirable if this method 
is adopted. The acid, according to Scheiber, is to be 
applied to the negative by means of a brush, and when 
the required reduction is obtained, the acid is rinsed or 
washed from the plate; but as regards the strength of 
the acid to be used there is considerable range, the con 
centrated acid being recommended when the most pro- 
nounced reducing effects are required, while in other 
cases the strong acid may be diluted to 50 to 75 per 
cent. by means of water. In the concentrated state, or 
even if moderately diluted, as mentioned above, hydro- 
chloric acid is an extremely unpleasant fluid to deal with, 
as it discolours clothes and causes them to rot or break 
into holes; also it causes the rapid corrosion of most 
kinds of metal work. For these reasons, those who tr» 
the method of local reduction by means of hydrochloric 
acid would do well to conduct the whole operation in or 
close to the sink, and the negatives should be well 
washed to remove all traces of the acid. On the whole, 
the acid cannot be regarded as an ideal reducer. 


c 
“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR FEBRUARY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and 1 in the 
Stop used, F/3. Тһе exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
From 9 to II a.m. or from | to 3 p.m., double these 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 


or if stop FP / II is used. For Е/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5:6 give half. 


exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., increase them three or four times. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies. | 1/20 вес. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes. Snow scenes 

with no heavy foreground ... ... .. 1/10 Т 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with snow, 

open river scenery, figure studies in the open, 4 

light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. ... / 4 T 
Landscapes in fog er mist, or with strong fore- 

ground. Well lighted street scenes 1/3 is 
Buildings or trees up greater portion of 

picture. q | 8/4 n 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings ... ... . | 2 secs. 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 

ings, big window, and white reflector ... ... б ” 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. Ра ааа Uira Rapid 
1/30 sec. | 1/60 sec. 1/80 вес. 1.100 вес. 
1/15 „ 1/30 „, 1/40 „, 1/50 „, 
1/6 ۴ 1/12 „ 1/15 „, 1/20 „ 
1/4 „ 1/10 „, 1/12 „, 1/15 „, 
1/2 T 1/4 , 1/5 „ | 1/6 " 
1i 9 3/4 7 99 1/2 3? 1/3 „э 
E! "| 2 seos. | 1} T | 1 ۴ 


Аз a further guide ше афђена а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 
The seeds o, other plates оң the markel will be given on application. 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


They have been divided into groups which 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


‘BARNET, Rocket. 
» Red Seal. 
ЕК Super Speed. 
‘BIRMINGHAM 
Co , Criterion. 
CADETT, Paza Stardard. 
Р Special Ех. R. 


EASTMAN. ‘Special Ultra Rapid. 


"EpwaARDs' Comet. 
GEM, Salon. 

„ Portrait. 
"П.ғокр, Monarch 


з Versatile, Most Rapid. 


" Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, F lashlight. 


E. Orthochrome S.S. 


LUMIERE, Sizma. 
» Violet Label. 
"MARION, Supreme. 
P.S 


a S. 
Mawson, Celeritas. 
j Giadiator. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Раскт, Swift and Ex. Special. 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
Warwick, Double Instan 
WELLINGION, Xtra Speedy. 
T Anti- screen. 
Press. 
WRAT TEN. Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


i Ortho. 
CaApgTT, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
is Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
Ortho. 


EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso 

GEM, Meteo-. 

ILFORD. Rapid Chromatic. 
„ Special Rapid 

IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 


LuMIERE, Blue Label. 
MARION, Instantaneous. 
Iso. 

Fel xi. 

Ortho B 
PAGET, XXXXX. 

5 Spe ial Rapid 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
VIDEX, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid 


1) 
Mawson, 


WELLINGTON, Iso- Speedy 
Drop Shutter and 
Alls chrome and Pinachrome 


WRATTEN, 


Bathed 
Rapid Plates. 
BARNET. Film 


Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 


l'rotfessional. 
CLERON. Roll Film 
5i Flat Film 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
EbDwARDSs, Inst. Iso 


vs Matte-Ground. 
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Емѕісм, Film. 
GEM, Isochromatic. 
„ Medium 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthocnrome D.R. 
- NER 


KODAK, NC Film 
i Premo Film Pack 
Коро. Plate. 


LuMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 


8 Film. 
Mawson. Electric. 
Pacer. Ortho Special Rapid 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
„ Chromo-Isolar 


BARNET, Medium. 

" Medium Ortho 
CRISTOID, Film. 
ILFORD C.romatic 

Empress. 

MARION, Portrait. 

" Landscape. 
PAGET, ХХХ 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Асға, Isolar 

ARNET, Ordinary. 
EowARDs Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
Marion Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacet. ХХ. 

RAJAR, Ordinary. 
Warwick, Ordinary, 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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ORTRAITURE is 
perhaps that par- 
ticular branch of 

photography which is 
at once the most fasci- 
nating and the most diffi- 
cult to achieve success in; 
but at the same time it is 
undoubtedly one of the branches in which pure photo- 
graphy can be seen at its best. 

Careful study and diligent practice in portrait work is 
one of the best ways for the amateur to improve his 
technique. It is a fact that poor technical work is much 
more apparent in portraiture than in landscape photo- 
graphy; and therefore really good portraiture demands, 
and also demonstrates, that its producer has mastered 
the technical side of his work. 

Indoor portraiture has so often been written about 
that I do not think it necessary here to fully describe 
the usual methods which are adopted, my aim in the 
present article being to 
describe a simple little piece of 
apparatus which will greatly 
help us to obtain some good 
strikingly modelled lighting 
effects. 

The main idea, is, I think, 
not new, but it is not suffici- 


Fig. 1. 
ently well known 
and appreciated 
by most workers. 
Many professional 
photo graphers 
use a similar ap- 
paratus, more 
especially in 
America than in 
this country. Per- 
haps if I describe 
the professional 
apparatus first, it 
may give a better 
idea of the home- 
constructed article, which need not be so elaborately 
made. 

Reference to the diagram (fig. 1) will show that this 
consists of an upright iron stand, which can be placed 
in ‘any position, and which has a movable upright 


Fig. 2. 
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ORTRAITURE AND LIGHTING. 


A Practical Article for Amateurs cn Obtaining Correct Modelling in 
Portraiture, and a Method of Controlling the Light. 


Ву Н. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F.R.P.S. ж 


Special to The A. P. & P. VV. 


extension ad- 
justable 10 
different 
heights. By 
a ball .and 
socket clamp 
fitting, a thin 
metal rod is 
held in posi- 
tion, at the 
end of which 
is a large cir- 


cular wire 
frame. This 
frame is 


covered with 
а piece of 
thin white 
calico, ог 


Portrait lighted 
by unshielded 
window. 
muslin, in 
the centre 
of which is 
a hole about 
six inches in 
diameter. 
For the 
benefit of 
those who 
prefer to 
purchase 
this com- 
plete stand 
| may say 
that it can 
be obtained 
at most of 
the leading 
dealers, 
such as 
Houghton's, Marion's, Butcher's, Fallowfield's, etc., 

but not with the hole cut in centre of the screen. 

It is, however, this little alteration which makes all 
the difference in the use of the article, and which almost 
automatically gives us that effective modelling most 
workers admire, and which is so difficult to obtain 
without its aid. 

Presuming that many will prefer to make their own 
apparatus, I would suggest that an ordinary wooden 
hoop of about a yard in diameter be purchased, and 
that this be covered with a piece of calico or muslin, in 
which a central opening 1 ft. in diameter is cut (see 
fig. 2). This hole should be covered with a piece of 
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Portrait lighted as described in article. 
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butter muslin, which, in its turn, has a 6 in. circular 
opening in it. 

For indoor portraiture it is not necessary to make an 
elaborate stand with all kinds of movements, although 
this is, of course, an advantage; but successful work 
can be made by suspending the hoop from the ceiling, 
or, better still, by the manner shown in fig. 2, by fixing 
a thin pole from the top of the window, sticking out 
into the room, and suspending the hoop from the end 
of it. 

The string at the top which suspends the hoop, and 
also the lower one, which keeps it steady, should be 
long, so as to allow of the 
height being adjustable. When 
the correct position of the 
screen, in conjunction with the 
sitter, is found, a very pleasant 
lighting will result, and, of 
course, each different adjust- 
ment of the screen will cause a 
difference in the modelling of 
the features. 

The action of such a screen 
is this: the white calico allows 
a fairly diffused good general 
light to flood the subject, but 
cuts out that glare which would 
result from the unscreened 
window at such close quarters. 
Then the butter muslin passes a 
smaller but stronger beam of 
light, thus lighting up the 
features more strongly, while 
the high lights on the prominent 
features are supplied by the un- 
screened light passing through 
the small open patch in the 
centre. It follows then that the 
further away from the screen 
the sitter is placed, the softer 
and less pronounced will be the 
modelling; whilst if the sitter is 
situated too near to the screen, 
the light through the open patch 
will be too strong, and will 
allow the high lights to be so 
emphasised as to overpower 
the half-tones and shadows. 

The exact position must 
depend upon two things. 
Firstly, the effect desired; and, 
secondly, the type of face. 
Sharply featured faces should, 
as a rule, be less strongly lighted 
than full, round-featured ones. 

As a guide, when commenc- 
ing work, place the sitter about 
2 ft. to 3 ft. from the opening 
in the screen. Such work, 
depending as it does upon the 
ful value of the shadows, 
should always err on the side of 
over-exposure; and this, again, 
must depend a good deal upon 
local and individual conditions; 
but in a fairly light day (when 
the Wynne meter would take, 


A PORTRAIT. 
say, 8 to 12 seconds to darken 
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in the shade outdoors), the exposure should not be more 
than from 3 to 6, or perhaps 8 seconds, at F/8, on an 
extra rapid plate, which is not an excessive time for 
indoor work. | 

When developing the negatives, too, be careful not to 
clog up the delicate high lights; and if pyro be used, 
then always dilute the solution with a liberal quantity 
of water, and keep the negatives fairly thin. 

Those readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. who admire 
strong and well-modelled portraits will do well to give 
this method a trial. They will find that their failures 
will be few and their successes many. 


by fi. EsSENEFIGH GORKE, ғ.кр.5. 
The origina: of this print was exhibited at the R. P. S. Exhibition, (See article above ) 
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he tires of the haphazard method of the noviciate, and 
seeks for himself devices which save time, waste, and 
money, and processes more scientific and exact. Such a tide 
enveloped the writer two years ago, and though nothing 
new or Startling may be put forward herein, it is felt that 
very many workers might with profit adopt some of the 
methods to be described. 
In extensive bromide and negative work, two details of 
the various processes aroused continual dissatisfaction: 
1. The difficulty of keeping stock developers without 


T heus is a tide in the affairs of the N when 


Fig 1--Тһе Absorber. 


deterioration and consequent loss of perfection in the nega- 
tive or bromide print. 

2. The unnecessary loss of time and material in 
ascertaining the correct exposures in bromide printing and 
enlarging. The first item will be dealt with in the present 
article, the second will be the subject of an article in the 
following issue of this journal. 

Preservation of the Developer. 

As is generally known, the deterioration of all developers 
is due to oxygen from the atmosphere doing in part the 
work it is intended the developer shall perform on the 
silver emulsion of the exposed plate or paper. That is to 
say, the oxygen oxidises sooner or later the unused developer, 
and impairs its efficiency to reduce the latent image, and 
also leads to stains. To minimise this, sulphite or other 
preservatives are added to the developer, but these only put 
off the evil, and, when present, deterioration sets in the 
moment the developer is exposed to air. 

Now, if we filter all air which comes into contact with our 
stock developer, through some substance which will largely 
absorb oxygen, it is a fact that we shall be able to keep our 
developer absolutely unimpaired, drawing off without waste 
just as much at any time as we require for a quite indefinite 
time. That is the theory, and, after two years, I can render 
*he assurance that the nractice is no whit behind the 
theory. I have found, months after making up the stock, 
that the last ounce withdrawn is as clear and powerful as 
the first ounce drawn from a 200-02. bottle. 

Such a 200 oz. bottle may be obtained from the grocer 
for 64. or gd. (having contained citrate of magnesia). 
Obtain, also, some glass and rubber tubing, a “ pinch- 
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cock " at 2d., two small bottles, wide mouthed, and corks to 
fit all three bottles. 

The illustration (fig. 1) will show the arrangement. One 
glass tube is carried trom the top of the large bottle, through 
the cork, and just through the cork of one of the small 
bottles (3 02.). From the bottom of this, another glass tube 
is carried through the cork, and through the third cork 
to the bottom of the third bottle. An inch of tube is in- 
serted also in the third cork, for a free air inlet. Finally, 
a supply tube is fitted to the large bottle, through a second 
hole in its cork. This is carried from the bottom, through 
the cork, and curved downwards until it reaches the shoulder 
of the bottle outside. 

The supply tube is connected by an inch of rubber tubing 
to a straight length of glass tube reaching below the bottom 
of the stock-bottle, and at that point a threc-inch length 
of rubber tubing is attached, carrying the metal pinchcock, 
and terminated is a short glass jet. It is advisable to have 
the glass tubes separated between the bottles, and connected 
closely by rubber tube. 

All rubber connections must then be secured by twisting 
round each where it covers the glass tubing a single piece 
of thin, soft wire. The best wire seems to be that found 
on the corks of stone ginger beer bottles. 

To bore the corks, obtain a piece of thin-walled metal 
tube of the bore desired, and grind or file the metal from the 
outer side to a sharp edge. You have now a very useful 
tool, which, rotated gently, will bore a clean-cut hole 
in the cork. | 
Then bore two 
holes in each of 
the three corks. 

To cut glass 
tubing, wet the 
edge of a small file. 
and file a small 
niche on one side 
of the tubing. 
Now hold the 
tubing firmly, and 
bend outward 
from the file-mark 
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with a pulling 
action. 
To bend the 


glass tubing, hold 
the part desired in 
a '' bat's-wing or 
ordinary gas flame 
until it becomes 
soft and pliable, 
then allow the hot 
tube to fall down- 
wards into the 
curve desired, and 
hold in that posi- 
tion until set. The 
effective part of 
the flame is the white incandescent portion just above the 
unburnt blue gas. 

To make a glass jet, hold a piece of tubing in the same 
flame until soft: then gently rotate, whilst slowly drawing 
the tubing until sufficiently diminished. When cold, cut 
with a wet file at the narrowest point, and hold the two 
points thus formed in the gas flame (after drying) for a 


Fig 2- Withdrawing Developer. 
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moment, in order to fuse the sharp edges. 
two jets. 

Before putting your file away, place the stock bottle on a 
level table, fill a 20-02. measure with water, empty into the 
bottle, and score a level file-mark on the glass with the 
wet file. Repeat ten times, marking the glass at each 
addition. Finally, scratch the file-point at each mark from 
the bottom upwards, viz., 20, 40, 60, et seq. These gradua- 
tions show in white on the glass, and are very useful in 
practice. 


You then have 


A Universal Developer Fcrmule. 

Whatever the myriad formule crowding the pages of 
every photographic paper, it is always useful to know the 
developer adopted for many years by any practised worker ; 
and the writer, after producing some tens of thousands of 
negatives and prints with the following, can find no reason 
for reverting to any other formula. For a sufficient reason, 
however, the formula has been slightly varied, in no vital 
way. 

Dissolve in the hot water bath, strictly in the order given. 


1. Water ........ О қаға Г КУ 60 oz. 
!(! sento нана K. ͤ⁰ аво 250 gr 
Sodium sulphite, fresh crystal .. 14 OZ. 
Hydroquinone ....................................... 500 gr 
Potassium bromide ................................ 60 gr 

2. Sodium carbonate ...... pep 16 oz. 
МАТЕР h арен дар EE бо oz 


Cool No. 1, and pour into the stock bottle; then add 
No. 2, and fill up with tap-water to the 200 oz. mark. 

The sodium carbonate is selected clear large lumps of 
washing soda. 

Insert the cork, with its glass tubes, in the bottle, having 
previously filled the supply-tube with cold water. Now 
heat a metal rod in the gas flame, and, by holding it to a 
piece of paraffin wax, run hot wax all over the cork and 
around the tubing. With care a perfect air-tight joint 
results. 

Into the next small bottle pour a strong solution of 
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pyro іп water, and add to it a few small lumps or а 
strong solution of caustic soda or potash, and immediately 
insert the cork with its tubing, secure the rubber connection 
to the full stock-bottle, and seal the cork with wax as 
before. The caustic soda increases the power of the oxygen 
absorber, and also absorbs carbonic acid gas from the air. 
The charge of absorber may be used for two full charges 
of the developer. Finally, after seeing that the absorber 
bottle is not more than half full of the solution, make the 
connection to the third, or overflow, bottle, which remains 
empty, and need not be waxed. 

After twenty-four hours the developer will be found to be 
clear, and will remain water-white till the last ounce is 
used. It is correct strength for plates, and is to be diluted 
with its own bulk, up to thrice its own bulk, of water for 
use with bromides. 

Place the apparatus, after tying the three bottles securely 
together with twine, on the edge of the dark-room shelf, with 
the delivery tube hanging free; and always before use run 
a few drops into the sink by pressing the pinchcock, then, if 
the joints are secure, the absorber should bubble furiously 
in the small bottle, as it filters the displacing air. 

This apparatus may, of course, be employed with equal 
effect for the preservation of all other developers, such as 
pyro, or for any solution subject to oxidation. 

In conclusion of this part of our subject, it is necessary 
to add a warning. Not very long ago, I saw a similar 
arrangement described, where the writer stated he had had 
it in use for some time. I have wondered what his wife or 
landlady said when he tried to use it, for he had but one 
absorber bottle fitted, and the consequence when his stock- 
bottle became partially emptied must have been to eject 
some ounces of a particularly damaging mixture all over, 
presumably, the bathroom wallpaper! Or, perchance, I do 
my unknown friend gross injustice; he may have provided 
an elaborate waste-pot, and recharged his absorber after 
every variation of temperature. Verbum sap. 

[Mr. Glover's method of systematic bromide printing will 
be given in next wcek's A. P. AND P. N.—ED.] 


THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION. 


HE Council of the Royal Photographic Society have 
arranged the forthcoming exhibition (to be held at Prince's 
Skating Club, London, from May oth till May 31st), as follows :— 


Section I.—Pictorial photographs. 

Section II.—General photographs, including landscapes, archi- 
tectural subjects, portraits, etc. This section is intended to 
show the possibilities of the craft, and photographs will be 
selected for their technical excellence only. 

Section III.— Colour photographs. 

Section IV.— Natural history photographs. 

Section V.— Scientific photographs and processes of reproduc- 
tion. 

Medals will be placed at 
Sections II., III., IV., and V. 

Trade section of apparatus, materials and photographs. 

The last day for receiving exhibits by carrier will be Monday, 
April 24th. 

The last day for receiving exhibits by hand will be Tuesday, 
April 2sth. 

The Press view will be held on Mondav, May Sth, from 
10 a.m. till 4 p.m. 

The reception of members bv the president and council will 
take place on Monday, May 8th, at 8.30 p.m. The reception 
combines the function of the soirée and private view. 

The exhibition will be open to the public on Tuesday, 
May oth, till Wednesday, May 31st, daily from 11 a.m. till 
10 p.m. The trade section will close at 8.15 p.m., and from 
8.30 till ro p.m. lectures will be delivered in the gallery. 

Prince's Skating Club is situate midway between Нуде Park 

Corner and the Albert Hall, is within three minutes’ walk of the 
Knightsbridge station on the Finsbury Park, Piccadilly, 
Brompton, and Hammersmith Electric Railway, and can also 
be approached by many ’bus routes. 
. Intending exhibitors should note that Section II. is new in 
idea, and should specially appeal to the advocate of straight“ 
photography. The reintroduction of medal awards is also a 
significant feature. 


the disposal of the judges in 
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TONING BROMIDE PRINTS. 


R. H. W. BENNETT, F.R.P.S., lecturing before the South 
London Photographic Society recently advocated the 
following systematic method for toning bromide prints by the 
sulphide process :— 
Bleaching Bath (Stoch Solutions). 


A.— Potassium ferricyanide ............................... I OZ. 
Potassium bromidgsee eaaet es 1j oz 
Water , бамдат EUER OEE ES 9d oz. 

B.—Mercuric herile қыты 1 oz. 
Potassium bromid ооо. 4 oz. 
Watte РИТТЕР ТОТИ 94 oz. 

Toning Bath (Stoch Solution). 
Sodium. phie аа коан КА I Oz. 
Ill SOSA OZ. 


(This solution will keep twelve months.) 
How to Get Uniform Tones. 


The variation in tone depends entirely upon the bleaching 
bath. Bleach with: — 


А 20 m nims A 
For p re black t nes | 50 8 B 
о 
99 warm 9 ій | M В n : 
„ deep brown „, | 38 , 5 o each ounce of water. 
4 M 
„ deeper „, 5 p Ж. 
9) 
„ мат sepia „, 40 „ А 


In each case tone with до minims of stock sulphide bath to 
I Oz. water. The prints submitted as examples of the above 
method of working were remarkable “© object lessons." The pure 
black was a decided improvement on the original print, especially 
in the shadows. The browns were four decided browns—not 
red-browns or ye.low-browns. In the discussion that followed, 
the members again ard again struck the keynote of the lecture— 
© system" means uniformity of results and economy in expense 
and labcur. 
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A REMARKABLE 


E dk: accompanying illustra- 
tion, which has been sent 
us by Messrs. C. P. Goerz, is 
& remarkable achievement of 
instantaneous night photo- 
graphy. 

The negative from which this 
print is made was taken by Mr. 
W. H. Wallace at the Brighton 
Beach Motor Track, U. S. A., the 
car going at sixty miles an hour. 
А Goerz Dagor No. 4 was the 
lens used. The photograph was 
taken at midnight, and for the 
flashlight one ounce of Victor 
powder, in the form of two half- 
ounce cartridges, which were 
connected simultaneously, was 
used. The shutter exposure was 
about r-25oth of a second, and, 
by means of a time device of 
Mr. Wallace’s own construction, 
which was used for the first time 
in making this picture, he 
effected this exposure during the 
greatest intensity of the flash. 
light, the duration of which was 
about 1-151һ of a second. His 
camera was arranged to swing 
forward in unison with the forward motion of the саг. 

Messrs. Goerz point out that, with the exception of the screen 
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HIGH-SPEED INSTANTANEOUS FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH. 
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and lamp in the foreground, the photograph is from an entirely 
untouched negative. 


— 2 —üGũä 
"A BOOK OF NIMBLE BEASTS.” 


HOTOGRAPHERS and Nature lovers both will welcome 
the recently published book by Douglas English bearing 


Fox Cus. 


the above title. This is the third of what can be regarded as a 
most delightful series of Nature books from Mr. English’s pen 


An Illustration from `* | he Book of Nimbie Beasts.” 


and camera. Our readers will remember the previous volumes, 
“ Wee Timorous Beasties " and “ Beasties Courageous.” The 
present book deals with the little ways, habits, and 
thoughts (!) of “ Bunny rabbit, squirrel, toad, and 
those sort of people." Those sort of people include 
bats, tadpoles, voles, stoats, butterflies, beetles, 
wasps, weasels, crickets, etc. 

Mr. English appears to have acquired the power of 
making these “ nimble beasts " pose for his camera, 
and arrange themselves just as he desires, for the sole 
purpose of illustrating his books. This is how the 
matter may strike the casual investigator of the pages, 
but a little reflection arid perception will soon indicate 
the enormous amount of patience and enduring watch- 
fulness that the author has exercised in securing these 
remarkable examples of Nature photography. Man 
of the pictures are unique, and all are stamped wi 
the “finish " of the master-hand. The fact that they 
so adequately illustrate the charming and instructive 
little stories that make up the volume is but an added 
tribute to Mr. English's ability as a writer. 

The book, which is beautifully printed, contains 
over 200 illustrations (six in colour) All are from 
photographs of living animals, insects, reptiles, etc., 
taken by the author, and every one is worthy ol 
the closest attention by tbe natural history student, 
while those who do not claim to be such will surely, 
after reading the work, know more of the life of the 
* underworld " of the woods, fields, ponds, and banks 
than they did before. Published by Eveleigh Nash, at 6s., The 
Bock of Nimble Beasts should enjoy a great popularity. 


" PENROSE'S PICTORIAL ANNUAL.“ 


" HE Process Year-Book for 1910-11," otherwise “ Penrose's 

Pictorial Annual," has now achieved its sixteenth year of 
publication, and holds a unique position among annuals devoted 
to photography and printing. Under the able editorship of Mr. 
Wm. Gamble, it well sustains its reputation. 

Giving, as it does, examples of the latest and best forms of 
printing, both in monochrome and colour, it can be regarded as 
a standard for the modern printer to work to. This year it 
includes over 100 pages of monochrome illustrations on white 
and toned art paper, showing different methods of half-tone 
illustrations ; also over fifty special supplements in two, three, 
and four colours, including specimens of colour work printed on 


the new “offset litho machine," a Rembrandt photogravure 
frontispiece, and an example of a new process of intaglio print- 
ing and fine mounted prints. In addition there are 200 pages 
of interesting articles by well-known British, Continental, and 
American experts on subjects of technical and artistic impor- 
tance to the process photographer and printer. Ап article on 
the marine work of the Editor of Tug A. P. AND P. N., by 
Charles E. Dawson, is illustrated by six full-page reproductions 
of seascapes by F. J. Mortimer. Many articles of great use to 
photographers are, as usual, included. The Annual, which is 
handsomely bound іп full cloth, costs $s., and is obtainable from 
A. W. Penrose and Co., 109, Farringdon Road, E.C. 
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Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil 
Boyes, (9; Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. 


‘Willis, (12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. 


Shore, 


Harold House, 


Schön, (4) Gideon Clark, 
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Creighton Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) James 


M'Kissack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22) 


(25) Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild. 


C. David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, 


XXVII.-MARCUS ADAMS. 


ARCUS ADAMS is a professional photographer, 
and the son of a professional - Walton Adams, 
of Reading. Like ап increasingly large 
number of the better professionals, he is also 

an enthusiastic amateur, and his love for the craft is 
expressed in his every-day work, in which he also 
expresses his love for children. 

He is not very keen on exhibiting, and has no great 


By MARCUS ADAMS. 
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ambition to be known amongst photographers 
generally; but he has a consuming ambition—to photo- 
graph as many as possible of the children of Reading 
in such a way that there will be preserved for their 
parents, their friends, and themselves a record of the 
daintiness, the grace, and the playful fancy that are so 
characteristic of childhood. To succeed in such an 
ambition, one must become as a little child, joining chil- 
dren’s sports and getting in touch with their point of 
view. This, Mr. Adams has done to a great extent. 

Marcus Adams was born in Southampton, but soon 
after was moved to Reading, where he was trained 
in art. He devotes much of his spare time to sketching 
from Nature, and in this rather ruminant work evolves 
ideas for new child treatments. The camera and photo- 
graphic printing afford the most facile means of expres- 
sion of the mercurial child-temperament; and for the 
tender grace that Mr. Adams regards as childhood's 
special characteristic he finds bromide printing the most 
suitable. He uses a camera of his own designing, the 
result of many experiments, and firmly holds that the 
secret of success is in the negative—not in any manipu- 
lation of the print. He says that his principle is << Do 
one thing at a time; hit it hard every moment; and 
become absorbed in the subject."' 

Mr. Adams' favourite work, of which we give three 
examples (pp. 122, 130, and 132), is distinctly con- 
ventional, though the convention is of his own making. 
While he adheres to his present lines he will probably 
find but little encouragement from exhibitions or from 
the professional critics—fortunately, he does not seek it. 
No doubt, if he were to take up the hunting of notoriety, 
he would gain in versatility and collect volumes of Press 
notices, for he has ample ability. At the same time, he 
would lose his dainty touch; would lose, quite probably, 
the love of the children. 


It is a good thing that some men are able and willing 
to be conventional on their own individual lines, and 
one may count the exhibition world well lost if he can 
give the lasting pleasure and gratification that un- 
doubtedly come from the work of Marcus Adams. And 
if the applause of the critics comes not now, things will 
right themselves in that day when: 

* Each in his separate star 
Shall paint the thing as Ze sees it 
For the God of things as-they are.“ 
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NIGHTFALL IN THE VALLEY. Ву W. J. Harr. 
From the Scottish Salon. 
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By Marcus ADAMS. 


MIND. 


AN ENTOMOLOGICAL TURN OF 
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BECALMED. By T. D. Ratti. 
Awarded a Prise in the Weckly Competition. 
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My DEAR GIRL, - 
Sunshine glitters! And 
the reason why most of 
the photographs that 
you have just sent me 
are such parodies of 
sunshine is — because 
you have not had the pluck to make your sunshine 
glitter. 

Under normal conditions—that is to say, under the 
conditions you will find at Cannes, and which I shall 
certainly find in England—the shadows of sunshine 
show plenty of detail. But when the day is bright and 
the high lights of the subject are somewhat light in 
colour, one cannot see the shadow details unless one 
looks steadily into the shadows. 

Please notice this paragraph, for I believe that it is 
really important, and I don't believe that many of us 
photographers have given the matter serious thought— 
no one lets his eyes flit from sunshine to shadow, and 
back again, when he is honestly studying his subject 
the process would be too unpleasant. First he probably 
studies the sunshine, passing over the patches of 
shadow as though they were blots of darkness; then he 
studies the shadows, passing from shadow to shadow, 
and ignoring the high lights. 

Have you ever gone into a dark cellar, and waited 
patiently until the pupils of your eyes had opened out 
to about F/3, and you could see things? Do you 
cemember returning to the daylight, and waiting 
patiently until your pupils closed down to, sav, F/22, 
and you could see without blinking? The alteration of 
the aperture of the eye requires muscular effort, and the 
operation is neither rapid nor pleasant. 

I have no data to go on—I wish I had !—but I should 
imagine that the eye would be stopped down to some- 
where about F/120 when looking at the high lights in 
a sunlit landscape, and that the pupils would open out 
to about F/16 when inspecting the deeper shadows—a 
very serious change! Given a brilliant scene, and I 
do not believe that anyone would naturally study both 
sunshine and shadow in (so to speak) the same breath. 

The long and short of it is, my dear Monica, that no 
one sees both bright sunshine and deep shadows at the 
same time : he either studies the shadows, and receives 
a vague impression of objects in the sunshine; or he 
studies the sunshine, and the shadows appear as dark 
patches devoid of detail. 

From this you might argue that you should render 
your ''sunlights " either as (a) sunlit details, with 
blank masses of shadow; or as (b) shadow details, with 
dazzling masses of sunlight that were mostly white 
paper; but I do not think that your argument would 
be sound. Real impressionism is done on the spot; it 
is done before the light alters; but it is not a snapshot. 
In real impressionism, the artist's eye would have plenty 
of time to study the shadows in a sunshine subject, as 
well as the sunshine itself, and he would paint the 
shadows so as to bring out the sunshine. 


—THE GLITTER OF SUNSHINE. 
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It is true that an impressionist painter might well 
paint his sunlight shadows in broad masses, devoid of 
detail; but he would convey a suggestion of blue or red 
or purple in these shadows, and this suggestion of 
colour would convey an impression of luminosity. But 
if you tried to do this in your photography, you would 
probably make your shadows a dead black—black 15 the 
negation of light; consequently you would rob your 
shadows of all suggestion of light and luminosity. 
Photography has its limitations ! 

Again, you might say that you could expose for full 
shadow detail, and leave the high lights to take care of 
themselves; but if you did this, you would make your 
subject Shadows, and not Sunshine,” and the flat 
expanse of white paper in your print would be a very 
poor substitute for the brilliant light of Nature. No! 
I’m afraid photography is only a compromise; and the 
best you can do is (a) not to over-expose your sunshine, 
(b) try to get some suggestion of detail in the shadows, 
and (c) do not develop the plates so that the 
shadows print out too dark. Chromatic plates and 
screens would give vou the best chance to secure these 
results. 

Now, where did you go wrong, Miss Monica? You 
have practically done what I suggested in the last para- 
graph, and yet the prints you sent me are only parodies 
of sunshine! 

As I write, the sun has come out and has splashed the 
privet bush outside my window with exceedingly bril- 
liant spots of light. There are also smaller spots on the 
grass and on the other bushes. If I were to photograph 
the privet bush, the spots of light would come out as 
round patches; but I do not see these spots as round 
patches of light, for I am used to the shape of the 
leaves, and the patches seem to follow the formation of 
the leaves. 

I turn my head sideways, half closing my eyes; the 
spots appear round and brilliant. Again I open my 
eyes; and, now, the spots of light look more as they 
would photograph—not quite so round as they would 
photograph, but roundish. I have learnt to see these 
spots more as they appear, and not as my botanical 
knowledge tells me they must be. 

In your prints Nos. 2 and 3 you seem to have touched 
out various spots and splashes of light with a 
paint-brush. In No. 7 you must have knifed the 
negative ! 

I do not say for a moment that the lens sees these 
light-spots like the human eye sees them; but they are 
far more right than you would think, and they are the 
photographic rendering of the real thing. Of course, 
you may have to tone down some of the spots that come 
in worrying places; but I do not think vou ought to 
meddle with your negatives until you have given the 
original subject the closest study. We are too apt to 
hold a fixed idea of what a negative ought to look like, 
and to alter anvthing that mav appear unusual. In 
haste to catch the post, — Yours, 

A. J. ANDERSON. 
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HOME-MADE APPARATUS FOR STAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

IMPLE as it seems at first sight, it is 
S no ordinary matter to photograph a 
star or stars. The apparatus described 
below was devised by the writer to photo- 
graph Halley's comet during its recent 
visit, and besides being simple and easily 
constructed, was inexpensive. 

As readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are 
doubtless aware, the stars appear to re- 
volve around the earth, due, of course, to 
the latter's revolution on its axis once in 


М 


Н eraras) 
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twenty-four hours; consequently, during 
an exposure of any appreciable duration 
the camera must be moved also, in an 
opposite direction, in order to keep the 
image on the plate stationary. In a 
properly equipped observatory, this is 
accomplished by means of a motor, which 
is beyond the means of the ordinary 
amateur. To surmount this difficulty in 
my own case, a small telescope was used 
as a “finder " and two racks and pinions 
for adjustment in azimuth and altitude. 

The actual construction of the apparatus 
is simple, but measurements would depend 
on the camera used (in this case a quarter- 
plate Sanderson). Referring to the illus- 
tration, the base A is affixed to B at the 
point C, and can be rotated by means of 
the rack and pinion shown at D and F, 
the curve of the rack being in the segment 
of a circle. The upper framework F can 
also be rotated on centres HH, in the 
uprights GG, the camera being fixed to the 
base of this frame with the tripod screw. 
The bridge I carries the finder, which, in 
this case, is made up of the eyepiece of a 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
desciiption by reacers ot The A. P. & P, М.” are invited for this page, 
and will be paid jor at current rates if published. Articles should 
concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


small telescope and the ‘large objective of 
a field-glass, with a small mirror fixed at 
) at an angle of 45 deg. Two vertical and 
two horizontal hairs (forming a square in 
the middle), were fixed on the inside face 
of the woodwork at this angle, and in the 
front of the eyepiece a 5.8 anastigmat of 
6-inch focus was used, though for this 
work the larger the aperture and longer 
the focus the better. 

To use the instrument, the whole 
apparatus is fixed on a tripod as shown, 
the eyepiece of the finder turned to a con- 
venient angle for viewing ; the two milled 
heads are then moved to bring the object 
into the small square between the hairs. 
The dark slide is then inserted, the slide 
withdrawn, the lens uncapped, and the 
milled heads actuated to keep the object in 
position. 

Under these conditions an average ex- 
posure of ten minutes on an Imperial S.S. 
ortho. plate will serve as a guide for other 
workers. 

The amateur astronomer is not, how- 
ever, restricted to the stars and planets; 
the moon can also be photographed, and 
its use should be both entertaining and 
instructive. FH. EB. 


A HANDY NEGATIVE DRYING OVEN FOR 
TRAVELLERS. 
OME time back I wrote an article on 
how to make a drying oven for nega- 
tives. 

Since then I have travelled, and have 
had an experience with the drying of 
negatives that compelled me to find some 
quick method of doing so, at the same 
time having to keep them covered up on 
account of the clouds of fine dust that 
were blowing on and off all day and 
night. 

After developing and washing the nega- 
tives in the usual manner, I put them in 
the rack for a few minutes to drain off the 
greater part of the water, after which I 
placed them in a rack that was dry. 

I had previously (having decided before. 
hand what to do) secured two tin boxes; а 
small biscuit box and a tea box being 
what I actually used. In the side of each 
of these I made some small holes ; in the 
larze box two at the top and two at the 
bottom, and in the small, one at the 
bottom and one half way up. A small 
spirit lamp completed my apparatus. 

I next put the rack of negatives into the 
large box and put the lid on; then into 
the other box I put a small spirit lamp, 
alight, and, leaving the lid off this box, I 
placed the box containing the negatives on 
the top of the one containing the spirit 
lamp, and my drving oven was complete 
and working. To prevent dust being 
drawn in at the air inlet holes (B) of the 
box containing the negatives, I covered the 
whole of the oven with a piece of fine 
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muslin. The negatives in their rack should 
not, of course, be touching the bottom of 
the top box, but, if possible, be above the 
inlet holes. | 

As will be seen from accompanying 
sketch, which shows a section of the oven, 
the air is heated in the large box, rises, 
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passes ош at holes “ А,” and fresh air is 
naturally drawn іп at holes “В,” so that 
the negatives are in a continuous current 
of hot, dry air. 

The top box should be as nearly as pos- 
sible the size of the rack of negatives, and 
although I used a spirit lamp (having 
nothing else), it is, as a matter of fact, too 
hot, unless a very small one is used, and 
an ordinary nightlight really answers the 
purpose better. 

Another good point about this oven, 
especially for travellers, is that when not 
actually in use, both boxes can be made 
use of as boxes for any purpose, for there 
are no fixtures inside or out, and a little 
knocking about does not take away their 
value as an oven. 

If the negatives to be dried are first 
thoroughly soaked in methylated spirits, of 
course the drying process is quicker. 

OLDIM. 


REMOVING FILMS FROM OLD NEGATIVES. 


T HERE are many methods of removing 
films from spoilt negatives, and 
something new is always cropping up, but 
when all is said and done, there is nothing 
so simple or effective as plain warm water 
(not hot), properly used. 

Most people make two mistakes; they 
do not soak the negative long enough, and 
they scrape the film off with a knife. 


The negative should be placed in warm 
water (if the water is too hot the film is 
melted instead of softened), and left to 
soak for about half an hour. Then the 
film must be rolled off. By scraping the 
finger against the edge of the negative (see 
sketch), the film is turned back away from 
the glass, and can then be rolled off in one 
piece with ease. 

With a little practice this can be done 
without any trouble, and if sometimes it 
does not work properly, a knife can be 
used as a last resource. OLDIM. 
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Unoer ihis heaa ng let ers om readers on 
various topics Wil be published every week. It 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will mot be resfonsible for opinions expressed by 
dim correspondents. 


THE R.P.S. ELECTION. 


Sig,—lt is due, I think, to the Fellows and members of the 
Royal Photographic Society, who, in considerable numbers, have 
nominated me for election to the 1911 Council, as well as to the 
Fellows and members who have nominated me in the same way 
for elections in the past, that I should explain my reasons for 
resigning my membership of the present Council, while accept- 
ing nomination for the forthcoming election. 

The conditions under which the society's business is at pre- 
sent conducted are, in my judgment, such as to preclude any 
member of council, who is not also a member of the general 
purposes committee, or of the exhibition organising committee, or 
of both, from giving due consideration to many matters which 
are of vital importance to the society. 

The constitution of these two committees is, according to the 
Photographic Journal of March, 1910, as follows :— 

General Purposes Committee.—Messrs. Bartlett, Blake, Clift, 
Martin-Duncan, Mees, Mummery, Welborne Piper, Sinclair, and 
Mortimer. 

Exhibition Organising Committee. — Messrs. 
Clift, Martin-Duncan, Mees, Mummery, 
Sinclair, and Furley Lewis. 

The arrangements for, and organisation of, the 1911 exhibition 
remain, at present, in the hands of the 1910 committees. 

The result of their management of the 1910 exhibition has 
been a disastrous loss to the society, and my resignation is a 
protest against their committing the society to a highly specula- 
tive undertaking in 1911, before the society, as a whole, has 
been made aware of their 1010 failure. My acceptance of 
nomination for the forthcoming election is due to my conviction 
that this view will be shared by many other Fellows and mem- 
bers of the society. 

I propose to move, at the annual general meeting of the 
society, on February 14th :— 

“That it is desirable that members of council appointed to 
committees under Article 30 of the Articles of Association 
should not exceed five in number on any one committee."— 
Yours, etc., DOUGLAS ENGLISH. 


Bartlett, 
Welborne 


Blake, 
Piper, 


WATER RATES FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Sır, —I was much amused to read the complaints of our 
Leeds friends re the charge of 10s. per annum for water, as it 
recalled my experiences of five years ago, when I had to pay a 
similar charge. They need not waste any time complaining, or 
taking up апу of your valuable print, because they have got to 
pay, unless they want water inspectors calling at all times of the 
day and night to catch them, which, in the event of them being 
successful, would be followed by proceedings to make an example 
of somebody. I went thoroughly into all this at the time, even 
to getting advice, and they are quite within their rights in 


making this charge. The Leeds gentlemen must see that they 


get full value for their money, and no doubt both their prints 
and negatives will gain thereby.—Yours, etc., 
Sale, Cheshire. 


SYMPATHISER. 


The Camera Club.—On Thursday, February gth, at 8.30 p.m., 
the Rev. T. T. Norgate, F.R.G.S., will deliver his lecture, “ On 
the Edge of the East: Dalmatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina." 

Change of Address.—Mr. P. Frederick Visick, photographic 
material dealer, has removed from Brockley to 50, Stanbury 
Road, Peckham, S.E. 

* Nyte-Lyte Weekly Postcard Competition.—The cash prize 
of тоз. 6d. for the best Nyte-Lyte ’’ postcard sent in during the 
week, January 16-23, has been awarded by Messrs. Marion and 
Co., Soho Square, W., to Norman Whitley, Castle Carey, Bath. 


Balham Camera Club are holding their fourth annual exhibi- 
tion and entertainment at the Balham Assembly Rooms on 
February 11. Particulars can be obtained from the exhibition 
secretary, Mr. E. Saunders, 110, Ramsden Road, Balham, S.W. 

North Middlesex Photographic Society.—At the annual general 
meeting of the society Mr. Louis Dick was elected president, in 
place of Mr. H. W. Fincham, retired, while Mr. Chas. A. 
Morgan, 23, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, continues in office as 
secretary. 

Fallowfield's Annual Smoking Concert will be held in the 
Queen's Hall, London Tavern, Fenchurch Street, E.C., or 
Friday, February 10. Tickets, price 1s. each, can be obtained 
from the hon. sec., Mr. J. C. Preece, at 146, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C. 

The Optical Society.—The annual meeting of the Optical 
Society will be held in the lecture hall of the Chemical Society, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W., on February oth, at 8 p.m. 
The subject of the presidential address, to be delivered during 
the evening, will be “ Astigmatism in Lens Systems." 

A House Exhibition of prints by members. of affiliated 
societies will be opened at the Royal Photographic Society, 
35, Russell Square, W.C., on Tuesday, February zist, when 
some critical notes on the prints, by Mr. W. J. Morgan, R.B.A., 
will be read. The exhibition will remain open until April rst. 


Mr. A. J. Craven, 6, Clive Street, Calcutta, is the winner of 
the Ensign " Roll-Film Competition for January. Houghtons, 
Ltd., offer a three-guinea camera every month for the best nega- 
tive on “ Ensign" film. The entries close on the 3rd of the 
month. Entrance is free, and a competition form is enclosed 
with every spool of Ensign film. 

* Kearton's Nature Pictures."— This beautiful publication, 
which has been issued in twenty-four shilling parts by Messrs. 
Cassell and Co., is now complete, and forms a most handsome 
and interesting book, which should be in the hands of all nature 
lovers. The work of the Brothers Kearton is well known, and 
it need hardly be said that the numerous photographs which 
illustrate the book are excellent from all points of view. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitiors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and in Beginners’ 
Classes are omitted. 

Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Duncan 
Elliott, 12, Tenison Avenue, Cambridge. (Title of print, “Тһе 
Forge.”) Technical data: Bromoil. 

The Second Prize to W. C. Squires, Rugeley House, Hard- 
wicke Street, Cambridge. (Title of print, Howewards.’’) 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss Frances Pitt, The Albynes, 
Bridgnorth. (Title of print, Snow, Sunshine, and Mist.“) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial special rapid; lens, Beck 
Symmetrical ; stop, F/16; exposure, 1-15th second; time of day, 
morning, January; developer, rodinal ; printing process, carbon. 

The Mounting Prize to A. H. Johnson, 80, Onslow Gardens, 
Wallington, Surrey. (Title of print, Tramps.“) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho., KI. screen; stop, F/4.5; 


(For Coupon see supplement 6.) 


exposure, 1-6oth second; time of day, noon, August; developer, 
rodinal in tank; printing process, ozobrome. 


Hon. Mention. 

E. Alwyn Biscoe, Clissold Park, N.; Jos. M. Rogers, Florida, 
U.S.A.; J. Hesford, St. Helens; Harold A. Crawford, Leeds; 
Wm. Hill, Leek; Miss May Barker, Cambridge; Wm. Farren, 
Cambridge Photographic Society ; Duncan Elliott, Cambridge ; 
W. C. Squires, Cambridge; Mrs. Algernon Taylor, Strawberry 
Hill; Wm. Coghill, Airdrie; Mrs. Geo. Bletcher, Old Trafford. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Wm. Coghill, South 
Biggar Road, Airdrie, М.В. (Title of print, “Тһе Foundling.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial special rapid; stop, F/16; 
exposure, 1 second; time of day, 10 a.m., October; developer, 
руто-ѕода ; printing process, bromide enlargement. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Nature Photographic Society. 

A little village, just a pleasant walk out of the 
busy city of Leeds, and known locally, and 
shortly nationally, by the name of Woodlesford— 
noted, perhaps, mainly for its production of 
nineteenth centurv ale, and a charming Eliza- 
bethan cottage, arrayed in all its glory of the 
old world—has seen the birth of what, I am sure, 
is destined to be one of the most important photo- 
graphic societies in the civilised world—the Nature 
Photographic Society. A week ago there also 
appeared from the pen of the founder, honorary 
secretary, treasurer, and Lord High-everything- 
else, Mr. Carl Edwards, the first issue of the 
society’s journal, which, it is proposed, shall be 
a quarterly publication, and known by the title 
of the Nature Photographer. 


The Constitution. 

As Mr. Edwards points out, it is questionable 
whether any society had a more unpretentious 
beginning than the Nature Photographic 
Society." It was the outcome of a regret that 
there was no society for nature photographers on 
popular lines in which the genuine worker on a 
scientifc basis should be recognised, yet the 
zealous beginner notexcluded. Mr. Carl Edwards, 
Mr. Ben Hanley, and Mr. Stanley Crook con- 
ferred, concurred, and swore an oath of fealty 
to maintain the society, even if all others failed. 
Thus the society came into being, and, under the 
existing policy of the society, fellows and asso- 
ciates residing in Cape Town, Canada, Avstralia, 
and elsewhere will receive the same benefits and 
advantages as their fellow- members in Leeds or 
London, and this feature will be maintained as 
far as possible. Mr. Richard Kearton, Е.2.5., is 
the first president, and in a later issue the first 
year's work will be briefly reviewed. 


The Year's Results at Dukinfield, 

Not a big society in point of numbers is the 
Dukinfield Photographic Society, but the two 
honorary secretaries, Messrs. E. Till and T. 
Newns, manage to keep it in the forefront of 
society life, and a perusal of the printed annual 
report just to hand gives further evidence of the 
Society's activity, if that additional proof was 
needed. There have been no resignations lccally, 
but seven members have left the district, and 
their places been filled up with new members. 
By the kindness, or, perhaps I should more cor- 
rectly say the generosity, of the president, Mr. 
S. T. Ainsworth, the meeting-room has been 
thoroughly renovated and decorated. A plaster 
lantern screen has replaced the old screen, and 
as I mentioned a few wecks ago, the society is on 
for a new enlarging lantern. To possess their 
own rooms and yet not exceed a total working 
expenditure of £18 is within the range of good 
fortune. The society that permits my member- 
ship pays that amount for rent alone. 


North London Photographic Society. 

The sixth annual general meeting of the North 
London Photographic Society was held on Mon- 
day, January a3rd, the President (Mr. G. Hale) in 
the chair. After the usual election of officers 
the balance-sheet for 1910 was submitted and 
approved, there being a balance on the right 
side. Several new members have joined this 
season, and an attractive programme is being 
worked out. Visitors are cordially invited to the 
lectures, which are held twice in each month. 
Particulars from the hon. secretary, H. Jackson, 
11, The Broadway, Highbury Park, N 


Burglary of Cameras and Lenses.—Some time between 6 p.m. 
and 9 a.m., Jan. 20-21, a burglary was committed at the show- 
rooms of Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., 25, Newman St., Oxford 
St. Two showcases were forced open, 


apparatus stolen. 


sale. Any 


and some valuable 
Photographers should, therefore, be particu- 
larly careful in examining any apparatus offered to them for 
information which might help to 
burglars would, of course, be very much valued. The apparatus 
stolen is as follows :—Quarter-plate Penric plate camera, fitted 
with No. 2 Series II. Dallmeyer stigmatic lens, No. 74,720, in 


South London Exhibition. 


The latest date for receiving entries for the 
South London Photographic Society’s exhibition 
is on February 18th, and anyone desirous of com- 
peting for one of the excellent awards of this 
society should lose no time in getting into touch 
with the secretary, Mr. Horace Wright, 180, 
Friern Road, East Dulwich, S.E., who will send 
entry forms and other information. Two silver 
and six bronze medals are offered in the open 
classes, and Messrs. Furley Lewis and J. C. S. 
Mummery are to judge the show. 


Grimsby Exhibition. 

The Mayor of Grimsby opened a very excellent 
exhibition of work in connection with the Grimsby 
Camera Club, held in conjunction with the 
Grimsby Arts Club and the Council School of Art. 
It was, however, regrettable that the number of 
prints shown was below the average of previous 
years, although one might find some compensat- 
ing soiace in the knowledge that the generality of 
the prints were on the upward grade. It is hoped 
this societv will not only continue to progress, 
in the ordinary course of events, but that the 
present year wil] make some local history for the 
society, it being just installed in new head- 
quarters at the School of Art. One cannot com- 
plain of the public support awarded to the 
society, for I hear, nearly four thousand persons 
visited the exhibition during the week it was 
open. One cannot, however, refrain from also 
noting that admission was free. 


Small Heath Ex^ibition. 

Another exhibition which has again this year 
met with a fair measure of support is the one 
recently held by the Small Heath Photographic 
Society—one of the alive societies in the Mid- 
lands. Мг. C. S. Baynton, who judged the show, 
spoke in terms of great praise of the excellence 
of the results. In effect, he said it was the best 
local exhibition he had seen, and, so enamoured 
by its excellence and the go-ahead character of 
the society, he promptly offered to provide a silver 
plaque for competition in the architectural class 
for the next exhibition. This class was a very 
strong one. Altogether about nine silver and 


bronze plaques were awarded to the elect of the 
exhibits. 


Three Lecturettes - one Evening. 

Tuesday evening's meeting of the Warring- 
ton Photographic Society was filled by three 
members—Mr. A. Frost, on Unconsidered Trifles 
of Photography "; Мг. K. F. Bishop, on ‘ Snow 
and Ice Photography "; and Mr. C. Wilcockson, 
on “ Binding Periodicals." The first-named dealt 
with the importance of exactitude for all the 
steps in nicture producing, and illustrated his 
twenty minutes' talk with some beautiful lantern 
pictures of birds’ nests and photo-micrographica] 
subjects; Mr. Bishop, a master in the art of 
picturing frost effects, made as his chief point 
the necessity of being ever ready for pictures. 
since these effects are so fugitive. The third 
was illustrated by the binding of the half-year's 
A. P. ann P. N. in two volumes—the artistic 
reproductions in one, and the remaining text in 
the other. 


St. He'ens Camera Club. 

The ninth annual exhibition of pictorial photo- 
graphy by the St. Helens Camera Club again 
passed off satisfactorily in the main features, and 
some 125 pictures were on exhibition—'' all our 
own work," said one of the members with some 


— . — 


compound shutter, 


identify the 


justifiable pride. I found a little soreness be- 
cause in a previous effort small support was 
forthcoming for the Federation class, so this year 
it has been abandoned. This is rather a pity, 
for I know the Federation officials in Lancashire 
and Cheshire аге particularly desirous of 
encouraging this feature at society exhibitions. 
The society at St. Helens is, however, reported 
locally as saying they have been loyal to the 
Federation since it was organised, but find the 
members of the other societies, with very few 
exceptions, unwilling to do more than exercise 
their wit and sarcastic ingenuity on the club 
portfolios circulated by the Federation. 


St. Albans Exhibition. 

It is barely two years since the St. Albans 
Camera Club was started with a mere handful 
of supporters, but the unmistakable advantage of 
membership has attracted a considerable acces- 
sion of new members. While the club was still 
in its infancy, an exhibition of members’ work 
was arranged, and proved an unqualified success, 
revealing as it did much artistic talent. If, how- 
ever, that early exhibition was good, it was 
greatly surpassed by the larger and more com- 
prehensive exhibition which was opened at the 
County Museum at St. Albans on Tuesday even- 
ing in connection with the second annual con- 
versazione of the club. So hearty was the 
response to the invitations issued that the size 
of the lecture-room was scarcely adequate to 
accommodate the guests, and to give them an 
opportunity of inspecting to the best advantage 
the examples of photographic work on exhibition. 


The Leicester Society. 


The Leicester Society were recently favoured 
with a visit by Mr. Arthur Black, of Nottingham 
Camera Club, with his popular lantern lecture, 
“Тһе English Lakes." Mr. Black is one of the 
leading Nottingham  pictorialists, and is no 
stranger either to Leicester or to the society. 
Two years ago I believe he gave a similar lecture, 
but siace then has made many new slides and 
added considerably to the interest of the lecture. 


Ozobrome at Bournemouth. 

The Bournemouth Camera Club were fascinated 
by a demonstration on “ Ozobrome,” by Mr. A. 
Thomas, who claimed that it now beats the 
carbon process in many ways, for the guesswork 
of tested printing by daylight (so tedious in 
winter) is dispensed with, and carbon enlarge- 
ments can be made from enlarged bromjde prints 
without making enlarged negatives. It is equall 
good for quarter-plate prints on Velox. It is 
quite easy, and no failures need ensue to dis- 
courage the beginner, and the finished result is 
permanent and most soft and artistic. 


Tele-Photography of Birds. 

Professor C. J. Patten, M.A., D.Sc., lecturing 
at Shefheld recently, remarked that with the 
telephoto lenses it was only under exceptional] 
good conditions of light that instantaneous wor 
could be made successful. Most of the beautiful 
pictures seen of late illustrating bird life had 
been obtained when the photographer was well 
ambushed, and endowed with unlimited patience 
and perseverance. Under favourable conditions 
of illumination and atmosphere, and with a 
specially rapid telephoto combination, it was 
possible to obtain snapshots of birds with one- 
cight-hundredth of a second exposure. Professor 
Patten is president of the Sheffield Microscopical 
Society. 


no slides; postcard-size roll-film Penric 
camera, fitted with No. 3 Series II. Dallmeyer stigmatic lens, 
No. 73,619, in Koilos shutter; quarter-plate Penric focal-plane 
camera, fitted with No. 
No. 72,605, in focussing mount, no slides ; quarter-plate Unicum 
shutter; pair of X3 service prism binoculars, No. 2,128; pair of 
X4 service prism binoculars, No. 1,903, in aluminium; pair of 
opera glasses (lorgnette model), handle and bag left; pair of 
aluminium opera glasses; pair of brass field glasses; pair of 
aluminium field glasses. 


2 Series II. Dallmeyer stigmatic, 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weeklv 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if al] questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 


sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints for criticism must 
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addressed to The 


Editor, 
London, 


Long Acre, W.C., and marked 


Query or Criticism on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


om 


Damaged Negative. 
I enclose negative damaged through sticking 
to developing tank, etc. How can I get a 
good enlargement, etc.! E. C. (Burnley). 
Your first step is to make a contact posi- 
tive, using a slow landscape plate for this 
purpose. This is then retouched, so as to 
get rid of the mark as far as possible. 
Then from this positive an enlarged nega- 
tive is made, and any remaining defect 
retouched. Then from your enlarged nega- 


tive a contact print may be made which 


may in turn be touched up if needful. The 
film side is rubbed with the merest trace 
(one drop) of retouching varnish. Then 
the light parts on the positive (correspond- 
ing to the dark parts of the negative) are 
dotted with a very finely pointed retouch- 
ing pencil. If you have not previously 
done any retouching you had better buy 
No. 6 of the A. P. Library, The Art of 
Retouching ” (post free 1s. 2d.), and make 
a few experiments on negatives that you 
do not value. 


Plates. 
Having exchanged my fim camera for a 
plate camera, and wishing to use one kind 
of Imperial plates only, which kind would 
you advise for all-round work, including 
landscape, seascape, animals, and group, etc. ? 
A. C. (Holland Park Gardens). 
You are quite wise in sticking to one 
brand of plates. In your case you will 
probably find the Orthochrome Non-Filter 
brand (commonly called N. F.“) to be the 
most suitable for the work you propose 
doing. 
Enlarged Negatives. 
Is there any book on making enlarged 
negatives? I wish to gain more control over 
my prints and produce whole-plate carbon 
prints from half-plate negatives, etc. 
M. B. (Cambridge). 
The maximum-control process is brom- 
oil, i.e., the ink or oil process on the top 
of a modified bromide print (contact or 
enlarged) as basis. Next, you have at your 
disposal ozobrome, i.e., a carbon print on 
a bromide print basis. Third, you can 
make enlarged negatives and print in 
carbon or any other medium you fancy. 
There is no book on enlarged negative 
making, but the routine is so similar to 
making bromide enlargements that any 
book on enlarging would tell you the basis 
of what you want to know, which may be 
put briefly thus: From your. original half- 
plate negative make a positive on glass, 
i. e., transparency, either by using a slow 
dry plate, or, better still, a carbon print, 


using the special transparency tissue. This 
is put in your enlarging lantern, and 
focussing done on a sheet of white card 
the same thickness as an ordinary nega- 
tive. The lens is capped with red glass, 
the card removed, and an ordinary dry 
plate put in its place, exposed, and de- 
veloped. For trial exposure a small 
quarter-plate may be used, and the two 
halves of this given two different tentative 
exposures. If you have further difficulties 
write again. 


Firelight Fxposure. 

Can you give me some idea of the required 

exposure for a person sitting in front of a 

fire with the firelight on the face, in a semi- 

dark room, with Imperial S.R. plates? 

C. M. O. (Wimbledon). 

It is not possible to answer such a ques- 
tion because so much depends on the 
quality and quantity of the firelight, which 
may be much or little, bright or dull. Your 
best chance of success will be with a red- 
sensitive or panchromatic plate, and your 
proper plan is to try various exposures. 
Suppose you begin with 3 minutes at F/8, 
and see what happens? 
Mounting Glossy Prints. 

(1) How can I mount glossy prints to retain 

the gloss? Have tried backing papers, also 

using very small quantity of mountant along 

edges only. (2) Are prints burnished after 

mounting, etc.! J. W. C. (Belfast). 

(1) You can buy waterproof backing 
papers which are pasted ов to the backs of 
the prints while they are damp, and on 
the glazing sheet. Then, when dry, a 
minimum of stiff mountant is used. You 
can use the dry-mounting process by 
placing an ''adhesive tissue " between 
print and mount, and then submitting the 
arrangement to a certain heat in a hot 
press. You can dissolve white lac in 
methylated spirit, and use this as a 
mountant. (2) Yes, burnishing is done 
after mounting. We cannot make out 
exactly what your third query is about. 
Can you explain a little more fully? 


Exposure, Home Portraiture, etc. 
(1) How can I estimate variation of exposure 
due to elongation of camera, when dealing 
with near objects—e.g., 6-inch focal length at 
3 ft. distance? (2) Is there any book dealing 
with portraiture in a conservatory? 
H. S. (Beeding). 
(1) The simplest way, which is quite 
correct enough for practical work, is to 
measure the distance between the stop 
and ground glass when a distant object 
is in focus. Let us suppose this is 
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6 inches. Then also measure this dis- 
tance when the near object is in focus. 
Let us say the object is now 3 ft. from 
the lens. Then the stop-to-plate distance 
on measurement will be about 7 inches. 
We now square the numbers 6 and 7, 
getting 36 and 49. These are roughly 
in the proportion of 3 to 4, ie., 
I to rk. If now you are using the same 
stop, opening first at 6 inches and second 
at 7 inches from the plate, the equivalent 
exposures аге as 3 to 4 or 1 to 1), or if 
you prefer it you can say 33 per cent. in- 
crease. (2) There is no book that deals 
exclusively with  portraiture in a con- 
servatory, but doubtless you would find 
a good deal of help in the volumes 27 and 
28 of THE A. P. Library, “ Portraiture 
for Amateurs without a Studio," post free 
1s. 2d. each. 


Apperatue, etc. 
I have a quarter-plate camera, F/4.5 Tessar, 
with telephoto attachment. I am told that I 
require a colour screen and long lens hood. 
What colour screen do you recommend? 
Where should it be fitted? Does this affect 
the sharpness of the image? How long should 
the lens hood be? 
L. T. J. (Alexandra Park). 
If you want the best results you must 
use ortho. plates, and they necessitate a 
colour screen. It is generally advisable to 
use the colour screen recommended by the 
plate maker whose plates take your fancy. 
It is best fitted inside the hood of the 
positive lens—i.e., the Tessar in your 
case—so that it may easily be removed 
when not required. Some beginners have 
focussed the picture and then inserted 
the colour screen, and so got their pic- 
tures not as sharp as they desired. 
Focussing should be done with the colour 
screen in sifu. Have the lens hood 
as long as you can without cutting off 
any of the picture. It can be made of 
stiff parchment, or thir leather covered 
with black velvet, and arranged so that it 
opens out and lies flat when not in use. 


Mirror Reflector; Becking. etc. 
(1) Is it a fact that an ordinary 3-in. silvered 
metal reflector (as used in enlarging) has a 
focus? If so, how is it ascertained? (2) Can 
you give formula for quick-drying backing 
and one that will not stain if not removed 
before development? A. R. (Hornsey). 
(1) Two kinds of concave reflectors are 
used inside enlargers, viz., cylindrical and 
spherical, the former being the more 
common form. Both have a focus. If 
you hold in one hand a concave spherical 
reflector, with its hollow side towards and 
a few feet away from a gas flame, and 
take a small strip (4 inch wide) of paper 
in the other hand, you will easily find an 
inverted image of the gas flame. If the 
gas jet were at infinity the distance 
between the reflector and image would be 
the focal length of the reflector. If you 
can imagine your spherical reflector as a 
portion of a sphere of which the radius 
is 7, then the focal length of this reflector 


would be half ғ, or . In the case of a 


cylindrical reflector the above experiment 
may be made, but you will not get a 
sharp image of the gas flame, but a fairly 
sharp line of light reflected on to the 
paper. (2) For a backing you can use 
finely ground burnt sienna, burnt umber, 
caramel, or best of all (but dearest) 
Indian ink. Make а со per cent. solution 
of gum arabic, rub this up with the pig- 
ment—say, Indian ink—to a thick treacle 
consistency, and then dilute it with equal 
parts of methylated spirit. It is really 
cheaper and better in every way to buy 
one's plates already backed. 
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A — f The Motor-car in 
W >>) — < Photography. 
2d [he motor-car is crunch- 
ing into our portraiture, 
and now it is quite the 


ч, | 
» thing to be photographed 
in one's i6-h.p. Before me 
as I write there is a 
literary magazine—American—with an article about a celebrated 
authoress. The authoress sits for us in the heading of the 
article, disguised in a closed electric brougham, which stands 
forlornly—the driver's seat 18 empty—outside a mansion. 
Dimly through the glass it is possible to discern a white spot 
and a grey spot, the former being meant for the lady s blouse 
and the latter for her face. And this is America s popular 
authoress in her brougham.” It is like a tantalising joke—one 
wonders what they did after that. Did the driver ever come 
back? Did the stranded vehicle ever move on? At any rate, 
what is the earthly purpose of a vague portrait of a lady inside 
a driverless brougham standing outside an unresponsive house: 


Automobilia. | 

I am assured, however, that etiquette requires that one should 
never photograph a passenger in a Car without including the 
driver also. The chauffeur is just as essential to motor-car 
portraiture as the head-lamp or the tyre. But when the picture 
includes both the chauffeur and the owner of the car some 
little tact is demanded in posing. It would never do to make 
them both look in the same direction. That would fail to 
accentuate the difference in their social positions, and some 
might even mistake the chauffeur for his master. The proper 
thing is to get the chauffeur to look at the lens while the owner 
behind him gazes straight ahead. Blundering people might 
imagine that the man at the wheel should be the one to look 
before him ; but I am told that this is not so. It is the owner 
who should suggest by a superior sort of attitude that being 
photographed is all very well for chauffeurs. 


The Celebrity Illustrated. : e" 
Speaking of the photography of celebrities, there are certain 

items which ought ko be set down in black and white for the 
guidance of anyone charged with the duty of photographing a 
lady for magazine purposes. Having collected from among the 
lady’s own possessions : 

The Birtholace of Mrs. Quill-Pen, 

Her Childhood's Home, and 

Mrs. Quill-Pen at the age of five, 
we may proceed to take photographs of: 

Mrs. Quill-Pen in her Motor-car, 

Her Town Flat (upper right hand corner of block), 

The Entrance to her Flat (showing door and electric lamp), 

Her Den (diplomacy required with the wastepaper basket), 

Her Antiseptic Kitchen, 

Her Tame Cat, 

Her Three Little Literary Protégés. 
An editor of the old school may occasionally like to have an 
unaccorepanied photograph, so to speak, of Mrs. Quill-Pen as 
well, but this is not strictly necessary. 


The Cal! of the B!ood. 

Now that we are able to secure living pictures of the blood, 
new areas should be opened up to knowledge. It is very 
interesting to watch the equable flow of the liquid of life through 
a capillary—rather like a torrential and undulating river seen 
from a balloon. But we have read in penny dreadfuls and 
elsewhere of blood surging to the temples, of blood and iron, of 
cold and hot blood, even of boiling blood, of bleeding at every 
pore, and other emotional phenomena. Here is a chance for the 
Pasteur Institute, assisted by Pathé Fréres, to find out whether 
these expressions have any basis in physiological fact. Could 
the cold analvsis of science further go than to unravel 384 feet 
of the magnified and moving image of the stage machinery of 
that blush of hers as she hid her face in my shoulder? 
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Swiss Notes. 


While we poor souls have been sodden to the soul under the 
influence of our seasonable weather, it is cheering to hear that 
the more fortunate ones have had a glorious winter in Switzer- 


land, in spite of a reported 30 per cent. increase in the cost of 
living. Every bright medal, however, has its reverse. The tale 
of accidents, more or less serious, still continues. Switzerland 
seems to be one of those remarkable countries which flourish 
without Protection. There is hardly a precipice in the Republic 
which is properly hand-railed, and tourists drop over like flies. 
Scientists inform us that every twenty-five years or so the 
bodies of the victims reappear, a triumph of cold-storage. It. 
seems impossible to devise a Swiss sport without danger. The 
Swiss motto in this respect is appropriate, '' There's little to 
choose between sleighing and being sleighn." Yet English 
swarm, and court the very dangers, be it winter or summer. 
The hero, however, of the present season has been a Teuton, 
Herr Schaaf, of Berlin, who essayed the famous Eggendorfer 
“тип” on a sleigh of his own invention at a time when the 
surface of the run was just hardening, with the result that he 
parted company and was hurled into the rapidly congealing 
snow bank. Such was the impact, and such Herr S.’s bulk, 
that before he could be helped out the snow surrounding him 
had solidified into hard ice. It was possible, however, to clear 
a path to his head, and by this means he can be fed at regular 
intervals. The unfortunate gentleman is somewhat comforted 
by the reflection that he is saving some 6 francs a day during 
his detention, being the difference between board and lodging 
and board only at the hotel. A meeting of members of the local 
Sports Club has been convened for next Wednesday to decide 
whether Herr S. is to be blasted free, cut out en bloc and 
thawed out, or whether a new “run” shall be laid out, as at 
present his position renders the old run somewhat dangerous. 


A Stand-irg Adventure. 


My hottest time—my coldest too—on any picture hunt, 

Was when I fell a thousand feet—(yes, Algy, you may grunt). 
Too far away I'd wandered from the lonely mountain pass, 
How should I know the level snow was bridging a crevasse? 


I dare not lift my head to gaze upon my mangled frame; 
One hope alone supported me: that when the sea. -hers came, 
And ’mid the boulders of moraine they found my body stark, 
A plate or so preserved might go my memory to mark. 


At length I raised myself and looked around my icy cell, 

And spied a metal walking-stick quite close to where I fell. 
My tripod's leg! It's pointed end I knew would well suffice 
To scoop a hold—by Jove! 'twas cold—upon that wall of ice. 


And thus I clambered, notch by notch, until I reached the cliff, 

And next day I was right again, though just a trifle stiff ; 

"Tis strange that in our parlance “ hand ” and “stand ” con- 
trasted seem, 

For here the stand has lent a hand—{and, better, me a theme). 
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Lesson. ERRORS 


ла) RAST week we chatted 
EK AY about this matter, but 
only got as far as the 
errors in exposure, 
leaving the second half 
of the subject till to- 
day. You will remem- 
ber we made four 
exposures on this picture, giving 1, 2, 
4. and 8 seconds respectively to the four 
plates, and we developed all four plates 
together for the same length of time, 
eight minutes. To-day let us expose 
four more plates on the same original, 
but this time, instead of varying the 
exposure and developing all four for 
the same length of time, we will expose 
all the plates for equal times, and vary 
the duration of development. We found 
that the plate which had an exposure 
of 4 seconds was just about correctly 
exposed, so we may give each of our 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


IN EXPOSURE AND IN DEVELOPMENT. 


was one which developed slowly, and 
we developed for 8 minutes. But to- 
day we have been doing a little copying 
of our own, and, though using the 
same strength of developer, we found 
our first plate over-developed after 4 
minutes, and we only de- 
veloped the remaining plates 
for a trifle over 3 minutes. 
Here, of course, you have a 
reason why one should stick 
to the one kind of plate 
for any particular class of 
work. One gets to know its 
little peculiarities. 

Having exposed, we shall 
find the simplest way of 
working will be to put all 
four plates into one dish, to 
note the time with a watch, 
and to take the plates out, 
one at a time, at the end of 

4 minutes, 6 minutes, 9 


Я ә eee minutes, and 15 minutes 
` Le £o NE 7 MISES respectively. Тһе briefest 
" wt ar “т#л кф © 24 rinse under the tap will be 

1 FI" E. eer toe 274 3 sufficient before slipping 
* them into the fixing bath. 

i 3 T We only need to remove the 


Developed 4 minutes. 


plates that exposure to-day, or more 
correctly а proportionate exposure 
according to the value of the light as 
tested with the actinometer. You re- 
member that the meter time was a 
minute, so if your reading to-day is the 
same, 4 seconds will be right again. 
If more or less, you will, of course, vary 
the exposure accordingly. 

We must use the same brand of 
plate—you probably still have four 
plates from the same box—for in a com- 
parative experiment of this kind, to 
change from опе brand of plate to 
another would upset our deductions 
and make the experiment worthless. 
For instance, you will remember that 
we remarked that the plate we used 


adherent developer, and with 

pyro-soda you should re- 

member that longer washing 

is more likely to cause 

yellow stain than to prevent 

it. Ves! that is really so. 

Your most careful, pains- 

taking workers often get 

worse results for their 

trouble, simply because they 

take pains at the wrong time and in the 

wrong place. Think for a moment how 

rapidly traces of developer 

left in the dish and much 

diluted with water turn 

a deep brown. Very dilute 

pyro-soda developer oxidizes 

rapidly; that is why stock 

pyro solution should always 

be kept as a fairly strong 

solution, say, 10 per cent. 

The object of rinsing is really 

to prevent your plates carry- 

ing with them into the 

fixing bath considerable 

quantities of stale de- 
veloper. 

We may just point out that 
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when using pyro-soda you will get 
cleaner, that is, less yellow, negatives 
if you use an acid-fixing bath. You 
can make this up very simply in this 
way. Perhaps you would like the 


actual formula, so we will give it. 


Developed 6 minutes. 


A.—Stock Hypo. 


B.—Stock Bi-sulphite. 
Sodium bi-sulphite 
Water up to 80 oz. 

For fixing take 10 oz. fluid of A and 
1 OZ. fluid of B. 

When purchasing, be careful to see 
that you do get the sodium bi-sulphite, 
and not the bi-sulphate, which we have 
known supplied ќо photographic 
workers. When the clear solution of 
bi-sulphite which you get after the sub- 
stance is dissolved and any sediment 
has settled, is added to the hypo solu- 
tion, the mixture should remain clear. 
If a pronounced milky appearance 


Developed 9 minutes. 
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Developed 15 minutes. 


results, you may be sure that something 
is wrong. 

Now our plates are fixed, and we had 
better do as we did last week, wash them 
film upwards in a horizontal 
position under the tap for 
about 5 minutes, dry them 
in alcohol, and run off a 
bromide print from each of 
them. Having done this, let 
us compare both prints and 
negatives with our last 
week's results. We shall be 
astonished, probably, to find 
out how little difference there 
is between the appearance 
of an under-exposed plate 
developed for the normal time 
and a normally exposed plate 
under-developed. There is a 
little dilference, to which we will call 
your attention in a moment, but the dif- 
ference is so slight that to any but an 
experienced worker the two negatives 
side by side would be very confusing 
indeed. In the very nature of things 
a novice is lacking experience, and, 
consequently, in the event of failure, is 
so often unable to say why the result 
is unsatisfactory. Here we have a very 
strong argument in favour of the 
course we have always asked you to 
adopt, namely, to expose by means of 
the actinometer, and to develop for a 
definite time with a developer of 
standard strength. This method, to 
work well, necessitates the use of a 
room for developing which is 
neither very cold nor over-heated, but 
somewhere about бо degrees Fahr. ; but 
such a condition of things is desirable 
from the point of view of health and 
comfort also. By working in this way 
you are reasonably sure of keeping 
your development right, and you may 
assume, if anything goes wrong, that 
it is your exposure that is at fault, and 
not your development. 

To make this quite clear to you, we 
may say that a properly exposed plate 
can be developed, shall we sav, 
mechanically. The only reasons which 
can be given for developing in any 
other way are either that the exposure 
is not a proper exposure, or that some 
variation in development is needed to 
compensate for too little or too much 
contrast in the subject. We might 
almost say “ too little ’’ and stop there, 
for strong contrast in the subject is 
best dealt with by giving a full 
exposure and dev eloping normallv. But 
let us leave it in that way ; negatives of 


very соп- 
trasted sub- 
jects may 
have shorter 
develo P- Suavows Млі-ғ- Tones 
ment, say 
twenty - five 
per cent. 
less time, and subjects with 
little contrast may have 
longer development, say 
fifty per cent. more time, 
taking care in such cases to 
avoid too full an exposure. 
But these are the exceptions, 
and quite ninety per cent. of landscape 
and hand-camera work out of doors 
can be dealt with by mechanical 
development for a fixed time. 


Diagram I 


Print No. 1. 


If we showed you a negative like this 
which has been developed for six 
minutes, you might not feel at all sure 
whether it had been under-exposed or 
under-developed. A worker of great 


Print No. 2. 


experience might be in some doubt and 
would only have one or two pieces of 
slender evidence to guide him. But 
supposing you have developed the plate 
under normal conditions for the normal 
time, and the result is similar to this 
negative, then you are sure 
that your exposure has been 
insufficient. You then revise 
your calculations. You may 
find your plate is not so rapid 
as you had regarded it, or 
that the subject was wrongly 
classified, or that you had 
forgotten to alter the stop. 
At any rate, you learn more 
quickly to master exposure. 

The times of development 
may strike you as long. You 
have previously used plates 
which develop in standard 
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Under-exposure and normal 
development. 
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Normal exposure and under- 
development. 


rodinal in 4 to 5 minutes. The plates we 
have been using to-day are very soft 
working plates, and 8 to 1o minutes 
seems about a normal time with this 
standard pyro-soda. Other developers, 
such as pyro-metol, would, no doubt, 
give sufficient density in less time, and 
you need to get used to a plate's 
behaviour with any particular developer. 

But let us try to find the differences 
between our faulty results of this week 
and those of last. We will compare the 
poorest negatives first, that is, the one 
exposed 1 second and developed 8 
minutes, with the one exposed 4 seconds 
and developed for 4 minutes (t.e., under- 
developed). You will notice that with 
under-exposure and normal develop- 
ment it is the shadows and half-tones 
which suffer most. The high-lights 
have had a little better exposure, and 
so thev develop up more freely. Our 
little diagram last week gave us this 
curving staircase or series of steps in 
ournegative. Thesecond diagramshows 
what the scale of tones is like in our 


normally exposed but under-developed 


negative. Practically all the tones are 
there, and in their proper relation to 
each other, but the scale is not steep 
enough, t.e., the difference between the 
shadow and the high light is insuff- 
cient. Longer development 
increases this difference, and 
makes the negative stronger 
or more plucky. You will 
see this if you compare the 
negative developed for 4 
minutes with that developed 
for g minutes, or the two 
prints (see print No. 1 and 
No. 3). The print from the 
negative developed for 6 
minutes is certainly better 
than that from the 2-second 
exposure of last week, and 
if this negative were 
strengthened by intensifica- 
tion a quite passable result 
would be obtainable (see print No. 2). 
NOTE.— The print from the negative 
developed for 15 minutes has not been 
reproduced, as the difference between it 
and print No. 3 would hardly be 
noticeable in the reproductions. 


Print No. 1. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
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technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


T is rather a curious fact that with 
most people the knowledge that they 
are being photographed at once induces à 
certain peculiar conscious expression. This 
is perhaps more noticeable in women than 


A.—How іт RAINS! 


Paget Self-tening. 


in men, and less marked in the old 
and quite young than the middle- 
aged. If it so happens that the 
photographer is new to his work, and 
has not yet learnt to avoid letting his 
sitters stare at the camera, then this 
special *'being-photographed" ex- 
pression is all the more marked, and 
spoils many a picture that otherwise 
is interesting. Now, all this does not 
mean that there is any cast-iron rule 
which says that on no account must 
the sitter ever look towards the 
camera. What we would imply is 
that it is very much more difficult 
to get a pleasing expression with 
the majority of sitters when they 
are looking towards the camera than 
when they are looking in some other 
direction or at some other object. It 
is for this reason that we strongly 
advise all photographers to avoid, as 
far as possible, letting the sitter look 
towards the camera, because this is 
running a very great risk of spoiling 
a picture. 


The foregoing remarks will explain 


By J. E. Senior. 


Technical data: Plate, Wellington Speedy; ex- 
posure, ГО Stcs.; lens, R. R.; stop, Fit1; time of day, 
noon, November ; developer, M. O.; printing process, 


С.--Ам INTERESTING STORY. 


Technical data: Plate, Barnet S.R. Ortho; exposure, 14 secs ; 
lens, R.R.; stop, Fi8; time of day, 5 ^ 
М.О.; printing process, Kodak Platino-matt bromide. 


this page and the next, several examples 
of portrait studies where the sitters are in 
no case looking towards the camera. It is 
easy to see that we have in all these 
instances something very much better 
than the usual result when the sitter 
is looking towards the camera. In 
three out of the four cases we have an 
open book as the motif. This is a 
very old idea, but, nevertheless, it is 
a good and useful one when one can- 
not think of something not quite so 
familiar. Here one might suggest 
that for lady sitters one can find a lot 
of interesting occupations—e.g., fancy 
work (darning, knitting, crochet, em- 
broidery), arranging flowers, trying on 
a new pair of gloves, etc. In short, 
what one should do is to select some 
real and natural occupation suitable to 
the sitter, so as to suggest to the 
spectator that the pose and occupa- 
tion was not a made-up affair, but 
something which actually happened 
just when the photographer was ready 
with his camera. Now, in figs. A, B, 
and C the occupations are quite natural 
in a certain sense, and yet in each case 
there is just half a hint that they have 
been arranged for the photographer. 
But in the picture overleaf there is 
not this made-up look. The two old 
friends seem quite at home amid their 
surroundings, and the posing of both 
figures is quite suitable to good folk 
of this age. The only point open to 
criticism as regards posing is that the 
reading body nearest to us is sitting in 
her own light, and would (in actual 
life) probably sit more upright, or lean 
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By A. J. Andrews. 
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back against the wall, holding the book 
higher up, so as to get a better light on it. 

Now, in fig. A the right arm is a little 
too stiff and straight to make a pleasing 
arrangement. It was, perhaps, a mistake 
to have both window curtains drawn back 
in the same way. The face-at-the-window 
idea has of late been worked fairly hard, 
and deserves a rest for a year or two, but 
it is only fair to say that this example 
compares very favourably with the 
majority of those that have come under 
our notice recently. 


B.—Stupy. 


By Wm. Blair. 


Technical data: Plate, llford S R.; lens, Ross; 
Stop, КҮ; exbosure, 2 secs. ; time of day, afternoon, 
September ; developer, pyro-ammonia; printing pro- 
cess, enlarged on Wellington Smooth bromide. 


In fig B we have too much strong 
light falling on the face and chest. 
This is a case where а ¢hin muslin 
blind would have proved valuable as 
a diffusing screen. In fig. C, how- 
ever, the advantage of a less con- 
trasty arrangement of light and shade 
about the face and chest is notice- 
able. 

In both B and C the figure is a 
little “ crowded up." That is to say, 
one feels that there is not quite 
enough space round about the figure 
to allow of more than a very little 
movement. In fact, both prints look 
as though they had been trimmed 
rather too closely. 

In the case of B we have too much 
light accent along the back, so that 
this part of the figure comes out too 
noticeably ; but in C the back of the 
figure is practically lost against the 
background. Here are two extremes, 
neither of which is often very desir- 
able, yet if one must err it is perhaps 
better to err in the direction of C 
rather than B, because the latter 
tends to cut up the picture, and this 
is seldom conducive to that strength 


me, August; developer which so largely depends on sim- 


plicitv and breadth. 
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THE SABBATH. By D. С. Hys top. 
Awarded a Beginner's Prise in the Weekly Competition. This picture was also exhibited at the Scottish Salon. 
Lechnicai data: Piate, Imperial S. S.; lens, Kectionat Symmetrical; stop, F/8 ; exposure, 2 secs, ; time of day, ІІ a.m. June; developer, fyro-metol ; 
printing process, Tizer Tongue Bromide. 
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THE POST CART. By ARTHUR ELLIOTT South Africa.) 
Colonial Exhibition. | 


n „Соо 


The original of this picture was exhibited ай Ihe А. P. & . A.“ 
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Readers are reminded that the closing day for the 
receipt of entries in the Northern Photographic Exhi- 
bition at Liverpool draws near. From 
“THE NORTHERN”: reports to hand there is no doubt that 
A REMINDER. the exhibition will be even a more 
important affair than previous 
“ Northerns ” held at the Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool, and this is saying a good deal. That this is 
largely due to the untiring energy and resourcefulness 
of the hon. secretary, Mr. C. F. Inston, is also clear. 
Entry forms must reach the hon. secretary at his 
address, 25, South John Street, Liverpool, not later than 
Friday, February 17th, while exhibits must be delivered 
carriage paid not later than Monday, February 2oth, 
addressed to the hon. secretary, Photographic Exhibi- 
tion, Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. As previously 
announced, the show will be opened on Friday, March 
3rd, by the Rt. Hon. Lord Redesdale, and the Rt. Hon. 
the Lord Mayor of Liverpool will preside. The pro- 
gramme of evening lectures, which will be given every 
night up till the 18th of March, when the exhibition 
closes, is an excellent one, and the lectures are free 
to visitors. The trade section will be a very important 
feature of the exhibition, and a special display of colour 
photography is also announced. The conduct of this 
exhibition is well worth observing by other societies in 
all parts of the kingdom. 
е е о 
The International Photographic Exhibition to be held 
in Sydney in April next, under the auspices of the 
Photographic Society of New 
REPRESENTATIVE South Wales, promises to be 
BRITISH PHOTOGRAPHY. 4 big success, and work from all 
| parts of the world has been 
specially invited. The Editor of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS was asked to 
get together the British collection of pictorial photo- 
graphy, and this, which has recently been dispatched 
to Australia, may be regarded as thoroughly represen- 
tative, including as it does pictures by J. Craig Annan, 
J. H. Anderson, A. H. Blake, Mrs. Barton, R. M. 
Cocks, R. Lincoln Cocks, C. H. L. Emanuel, Dr. A. 
R. F. Evershed, Frederick H. Evans, C. H. Hewitt, 
E. T. Holding, E. O. Hoppe, J. Dudley Johnston, 
Charles Job, Alex. Keighley, S. G. Kimber, Furley 
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Lewis, Ward Muir, Arthur Marshall, F. J. Mortimer, 
Bertram Park, Frank Read, Basil Schon, H. Y. 
Summons, Miss Agnes Warburg, J. €. Warburg, J. 
M. Whitehead, C. Wille. Invitations were also sent 
to the British Photographic Federations and Unions, 
several of which have responded with collections of their 
members’ work. o e g 


We have recently noted on a packet of a new brand 
of dry plates the legend, ‘‘ These plates are of the 
highest quality, but are sold without 
IMPLIED WARRANTY legal warranty of any kind." This 
WITH DRY PLATES. notice, or words to the same effect, 
is frequently to be found on packets 
of sensitive materials, although many makers appear to 
have abandoned it. It is a principle of the common 
law that when goods are sold for any specified purpose 
there is an implied warranty that the goods are suitable 
and fit for that specified purpose; indeed, were this not 
so, the ordinary operations of trade and commerce 
would be impracticable. We are not aware of any case 
in which it has been held that such a note as we have 
quoted overrides the common-law principle of implied 
Warranty, but we cannot help thinking that a plate 
maker taking an opposite course, and giving a full and 
emphatic legal warranty on each package might stand 
better with the plate users, and possibly no worse from 
a legal point of view. 
e S 


A number of really remarkable photographs of the 
spark of an induction coil—the best we remember to 
have seen—were shown by Professor 


SPARK Salomonson, of Amsterdam, at the 
PHOTOGRAPHY. February meeting of the Röntgen 
Society. They were not done for their 


pictorial value, of course, but to illustrate certain theories 
with regard to the induction coil, and especially to 
demonstrate the powerful spark given by a new induc- 
tion coil, called the “ Unipol," which is finding much 
favour on the Continent. Some radiographs which had 
been taken with this coil were also shown, the picture 
of the thorax of a full-grown person being given upon 
passing a single secondary discharge through the tube. 
Although the exposure was only t-1ooth of a 
second, there was a clear and sharply defined shadow 
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of the heart and of the smallest pathological changes 
in the lungs. The remarkable radiographs which Dr. 
Thurstan Holland showed at the last R. P. S. exhibition 
had, we believe, an exposure of one-tenth of a second. 
On a secondary discharge of this apparatus being passed 
through air, a flame was seen nearly 1% inches in 
diameter and from 10 to 12 inches long. When the 
spark was photographed in a strong magnetic field it 
appeared curiously twisted, and the stereoscopic image 
showed something like a gigantic corkscrew of 4 inches 
in diameter. Professor Salomonson’s procedure was to 
focus first of all upon the terminals of the coil, then 
darken the room and make a stereoscopic record of the 


passing spark. е o Ф 


More especially during the extremes of weather is the 
photographic worker troubled by the rising of the 
coating in the form of blisters, this 

BLISTERS happening ordinarily when the print is 
ON THE PRINT. jn the fixing bath or in the washing 
water. The primary or fundamental 

source of the trouble is a disconformity between the 
paper base and the coating : the expansion of the latter 
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AMONG the various suc- 
cessful competitions 
organised by THE A. P. 
AND P. N. in the past, that 
devoted to Holidays 
with the Camera" has 
always been one of the 
most popular with our 
readers, and has always 
brought in the greatest 
number of entries. The 
latest Holidays with the 
Camera ” competition, 
which closed on the last 
day of the old year, easily 
beats all records. An 
unprecedented number of 
entries arrived at the offices 
of THE A. P. AND P. N., 
and the task of adjudicat- 
ing upon so vast a collection of photographs has been a difficult 

rduous one. 

onthe entries included work from all parts of the world, and 
pictorial records of almost every conceivable method of spending 
a holiday with the camera were sent. Competitors will note 
that the amount of the prizes—probably the largest yet offered 
in a single competition organised by a photographic paper—has 
been increased, but we can express every satisfaction with the 
result. = 

Another gratifying feature of the competition has been the 
number of new workers who have submitted photographs ; one 
or two of these figure in the prize list, and several were іп the 
final round. At the same time, as is usual in every big com- 
petition of this nature, a great quantity of quite indifferent 
snap-shots—with absolutely no raison d'étre for their existence— 
were also sent in. We commend a careful perusal of “Тһе 
Novice's Note Book " to these competitors, and wish them better 
success in their future work. A notable fact that will be hailed 
with special favour by the purists in photography is that a 
majority of the prints were of the “ straight" type. An ر‎ 
of the winning pictures and those in the final round showed t at 
the “straight " prints considerably exceeded the ' controlled 
prints in numbers. Nevertheless nearly every variety of print- 
ing process was represented, even multiple-gum in colours. 

The method of judging was that generally adopted when 
dealing with large competitions of this kind. A process of 
elimination was followed. Тһе whole collection was first 
examined, and a Class III., or total rejects," became necessary 
very soon. In Class II. were placed the “ doubtfuls, and 
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being greater than that of the former, and the adhe- 
sion between the two materials being imperfect. Just 
as the firm that coats the paper with emulsion can do 
much to meet the variations in the paper base, 
so can the user of the sensitised paper do 
much to minimise blistering when there is a tendency 
to this trouble. A few minutes in a formaline bath 
(1 to 20) before development is generally a satisfactory 
preventive, as tending to lessen the tendency of the 
coating to expand, but sometimes this treatment con- 
duces to fog and a general flatness. An equal tempera- 
ture of all solutions and of the washing water, although 
desirable, may be difficult to realise. Fifty years ago, 
when the paper base for practically all the albumenised 
paper was produced at the same paper mill, the blister 
trouble appeared periodically all over the world, like 
an epidemic disease, and the user gained nothing by 
obtaining his paper from another albumeniser; but in 
the present day the obvious remedy of obtaining bromide 
paper from another source has much to recommend it. 
The occurrence of blisters is not now, however, very 


common; but it is well to be prepared when they do 
come. 


b. 
OLIDAYS WITH THE CAMERA.” 


AWARD S. 


Class I. contained the “ possibles." The process of weeding out 
became necessarily - long one when it is remembered that each 
entry contained on an average twelve prints (one enthusiastic 
competitor sent 147, while a great many sent two or three dozen 
prints). They required to be judged first on their merits as a 
set, second on their pictorial and technical quality, and third 
on their merit as illustration of a holiday or holidays with 
the camera. 

The final selection contained about forty sets of prints, and 
from these, after repeated comparisons and careful weighing up 
of their respective merits, the following awards were made. 

First prize (Z15): Louis J. Steele, 5, The Parade, Portsmouth 
Dockyard. (A Holiday in the Tyrol.) 

Second prize (Z5): Mrs. W. J. Pellow, Penmere, 
root Road, Sutton Coldfield. (A Holiday in Egypt.) 

Five prizes of one guinea each: James McKissack, 68, West 
Regent Street, Glasgow. (A Holiday in Bavaria.)—Bertram 
Park, 92, Fellows Road, Hampstead. (A Holiday 1n Oxford, 
the City of Spires.)—S. W. Shore, 19, Matilda Road, Barnsbury, 
N. (A Holiday in Holland.)—Dan Dunlop, Hamilton Street, 
Motherwell. (A Holiday in and near Edinburgh.)—H. 
Wunderly-Volkart, 40, Talacker, Zurich. (A Holiday in the 
Austrian Tyrol.) 

Two extra prizes of one guinea each awarded to: J. 
Raemaekers, L. v Pabst 42, Arnhem. (A Holiday at Home.)— 
Peter Orr, 3, Alexandria Terrace, Govan. (A Scottish Holiday.) 

The following is the list of names who were left in the final 
round. All these sent good and interesting sets, several of 
which ran the prize winners very close: W. H. S. Fergusson, 
Glasgow; E. L. Brown, Victoria (Australia); J. L. Anderson, 
Co. Down; J. C. Warburg, London, W.; Alex. G. Paterson, 
Birmingham; John Brown, Barnet; E. W. Gibson, Tasmania ; 
Dennis W. Moss, Manchester; C. H. Kragh, Shanghai; F. W. 
Astbury, Whitkirk; H. Essenhigh Corke, Sevenoaks; W. J. 
Clutterbuck, Norwich; H. C. Kestner, New York; Robert 
Marshall, Grangemouth; Ralph Dixey, Ipswich; F. C. Boyes, 
Ilford; A. N. Mainwaring, Toronto; Bertram Cox, Lincoln ; 
H. E. Lees, Manchester; E. L. Gaunt, Ilkley; T. Lovibond, 
Hobart; J. F. Wilde, Liscard, Cheshire; Hans Elner, Dresden ; 
E. J. L. Gardiner, Bristol; Dr. R. G. Lynem, Oxford; Charles 
Force, Portman Hotel, W.; T. H. Greenhall, Chorley; A. B. 
Weltzner, Hamburg; H. C. Cross, Leicester; Abel Murrey, 
Philadelphia; Margaret McLaughlan, Edinburgh; F. G. Mudge, 
Acton Hill, W.; Chas. A. Allen, Kidderminster. 

Many of the competitors sent articles with their pictures, 
some of which have been selected and will be published in due 
course. Further notes on this competition will be given in 
following issues. The task of repacking and despatching the 
unsuccessful prints is now being proceeded with. 
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In a recent issue of THE 


profitable account. 


HE lady readers of 
this periodical, to 
my own knowledge, 
are. by no means 
inconsiderable. Amongst all their numbers there 


must be many of them with much leisure time 
on their hands which they would be glad to 
turn to profitable account. Granted a fairly good pro- 
ficiency in the art of taking photographs, the making 
of a few sovereigns as pin-money now and again should 
be a simple matter. Perhaps I ought to say that a 
knowledge of exposure and development is not the 
only requisite in this little business, but an ability to 
seize opportunities is also needed. 

Let me explain. A few years ago a certain railway 
company, which shall be nameless for obvious reasons, 
issued a few leaflets, which were illustrated with rather 
inferior photographs. Having on hand a dozen or 
more really ШЕ negatives of places which the com- 
pany served, submitted 
prints of them, = at the 
same time wrote, intimating 
that I should be glad to sup- 
ply a series if they could use 
them. The company replied 
that they were inundated with 
the usual hackneyed views, 
but would be glad to give me 
an order for out-of-the-way 
snaps that they could use for 
advertising purposes. The 
result was that my spare 
time for three whole months 
was profitably occupied in 
fulfilling the order. 

Such an instance may per- 
haps be thought rare. Really 
it is not so. Railway com- 
panies use a great number of 
photographs for their various 
advertisements, and are al- 
ways ready to buy suitable 
prints. These concerns re- 
quire negatives for lantein 
slides, and prints for posters. 
The latter are seldom trans- 
formed into  photo-blocks, 
and used as such, but are more often handed to artists, 
who idealise them in the form of coloured posters. 
At the present time I can point to two of my photo- 
graphs which have been drawn in colours and now adorn 
the railway hoardings as 4 by 24 ft. posters. 

But railway companies are by no means my only 
quarry. A year or so back, when on holiday bent, 
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NEE — PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPHY FOR WOMEN. 


SOME PRACTICAL 
е MAKING THE CAMERA PAY. 


By MARY WOODMAN. 
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to readers of both sexes many methods where by 
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ADVICE AND SUGGESTIONS 


2 2 Special to The A. P. & P. N." 


AND P. N. 
a lady photographer in her first attempt at press photography. 


appeared an article recounting the adventures of 
The following article indicates 
a knowledge of photography can be turned to 


I made a few snaps of breaking waves and rough seas. 
Certainly they were not up to exhibition standard, but 
were just pleasing, and would make good process 
blocks. Bright silver prints were taken from them, 
and carefully put aside until a spell of rough, windy 
weather set in, when they were at once sent off to an 
illustrated weekly and promptly acceptcd. It ought, 
perhaps to be added that I was careful to avoid, in these 
snaps, the inclusion of any building or object that gave 
them a local and therefore limited interest. 

The recurring topical picture is worthy of attention. 
Under this heading I should include the sea-scapes 
mentioned above, pictures of snow-scenes, well-known 
parks, showing certain flowers in bloom, and any topical 
event that repeated itself intermittently or seasonably. 
By making good photographs of any of these during 
one season, they can be promptly placed in an editor’s 
hands just prior to the recurrence of the event the next 
season. 
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By Miss A. Prince. 


Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
Plate Imperial S.R. ; exposure, 7 secs. ; stop, FS; lens, R. K. 
February; devfloper, Куіо/; printing process, matt P. O. P. 


time cf day, 11 a», 


There is certainly no need to be shy of submitting 
work to the monthly magazines. These pay well, and 
use a large amount of pictorial matter, but they are 
keen on getting nothing but the best. Their individual 
requirements should be noted, for each has some charac- 
ter of its own. If you have a hobby in which 
you are particularly interested, make a series of 
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pictures, showing how to do some certain thing 
in it, and submit them to the most likely pub- 
lication. The Strand recently gave a set of pho- 
tographs explaining such a mundane affair as how 
to lace up boots, whilst another monthly illustrated the 
way we ought to jump off the step of an omnibus. 

The new Harmsworth publication, “ Every Woman's 
Encyclopedia," is full: of ideas. The page of 
curiosities each month in the Strand is perhaps a 
little overdone. Any unusual print might be submitted 
on chance, though it would be hardly wise to spend 
time in specially hunting for suitable material for this 
feature. 

Picture postcards are often remunerative. There 
seems to be, however, no hope for quarter-plate work 
or views that are not specially interesting or unusually 
pretty. Baby animals, not only kittens, but tiny 
chickens, dogs, sheep, foals, etc., command a ready 
sale, and therefore prove acceptable subjects. Pictures 
of flowers are much overdone as far as postcards are 
concerned. Floral designs, including scrolls, on which 
wishes or mottoes are inscribed, are, I am told, much 
more in demand, although they seem to possess a less 
artistic appearance. Prints of these subjects ought to 
be forwarded to a postcard publisher with a note stat- 
ing either the lowest figure that will be accepted for 
the negatives, or stating that the publisher’s usual fee 
will be considered satisfactory. A list of firms dealing 
іп such work 's given in this year’s “ Writers and 
Artists’ Year Book (price 15.). 

A girl friend with a pleasing face is often a good 
asset, as long as she does not object to seeing herself 
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figuring in the advertisement pages of our monthlies. 
A happy view of her, holding a cup to her lips, will be 
acceptable to tea, cocoa, meat-extract, and other manu- 
facturers, whilst another pose, in which she is handling 
or pointing to some article, will suit almost any firm 
that advertises. If this kind of work is attempted, it 
is always well to make a definite arrangement with 
the purchasing firm that no offensive use is made of 
the picture. 

Odd shillings can sometimes be earned by making a 
few bromide enlargements, mounting them on large 
cards, and selling them to a local ticket-writer. He 
can add suitable lettering, and supply them to tailors, 
hosiers, tobacconists, etc., as window decorations. І 
find this idea works far better in small than in large 
towns. 

I never enter for competitions, either in periodicals 
or those instituted by photographic supply manufac- 
turers, as the number of competitors always makes an 
ordinary individual's chance of gaining a prize very 
remote. However, when I secure an exceptional nega- 
tive, I send it to the plate-makers, and offer to sell it 
to them. This plan has brought in a few guineas. 

My constant companion is a copy of the ‘‘ Writers’ 
Year Book, mentioned above. It gives a list of every 
magazine and newspaper, with the special wants of 
each, together with the addresses of the editorial offices. 
Any reader who contemplates earning a few guineas 
in the manner suggested above should obtain a copy. 
Though I have selected '' Profitable Photography for 
Women "' as the heading to these notes, my suggestions 
will appeal equally well to my brother readers. 


OORS AS 


Ir is a good many years 
since. backgrounds consisting 
of weird floral wallpapers 
were seen in at-home por- 
traiture. Тһе plain back- 
ground is now invariably 
sought after. Unfortunately, 
although taste in domestic 
decoration is now of a very 
high order, it is not always 
possible to use the sitter's 
surroundings exactly as they 
are, although to secure a real 
' at-home"' portrait this is 
just what should be done. To 
use a painted background is to give the whole picture just 
that artificiality that this class of work is calculated to 
avoid. 

Only in the homes of the most well-to-do will ideal 


BACKGROUNDS. 


(See Illustration on p. 146.) 


A Note by 
W. FOSTER BRIGHAM. 


conditions be found. Even in the very worst speci- 
mens of landlords' taste, however, one will find that the 
doors are self-coloured. They can be used to great 
pictorial advantage, and assist in suggesting many 
natural positions. Panelling, we all know, makes a 
good background. The door is panelling, small it is 
true, but sufficient for a three-quarter figure, or, if the 
paper on each side is not too glaring, for a full-length 
one. 

For heads, an art serge or any self-colour curtain can 
be pinned up over the door, in the correct position, or, 
failing that, we have frequently used the focussing 
cloth. With a large-aperture lens any defects in the 
background disappear when the face is in focus, if a 
large face is being attempted. The further advantage 
of the door in this respect is that it can be swung into 
various positions, so that the best lighting can be ob- 
tained. А small wedge of wood driven under the door 
will secure it firmly in any position. 


The British Photographic Trade at the Turin Exhibition.— 
Among the well-known firms exhibiting in the Photographic 
Court of the British Section at the Turin International Exhibi- 
tion, 1911 (to be opened by the King of Italy on April 29th), are 
the following :—Messrs. Campbell Gray, Ltd., W. A. Mansell 
and Co., F. Hollyer, Walton Adams and Son, Edwin Hadley, 
C. Vandyk, ''Histed," Alfred Ellis and Walery, John W. 
Beaufort, T. Chidley, Medrington's, Ltd., the Autotype Com- 
pany, Illingworth and Co., Ltd., Burroughs, Wellcome and 
Uo., Houghtons, Ltd., the Platinotype Company, Wellington 
and Ward, W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., Thornton Pickard, Hyde 
and Co. Special arrangements have been made by the Exhibi- 


tions Branch of the Board of Trade by which it is anticipated 
that the Court of Photography, which occupies a very important 
position in the British Section, will be quite unique. In the 
other courts the allotment of space is proceeding rapidly, and it 
is believed that what has been described as “the nation's shop 
window," will be worthy of the commercial enterprise of the 
British people. 

Entry Forms for the forthcoming exhibition of the Roval 
Photographic Society have now been issued. Extra copies can 
a e from the secretary, 35, Russell Square, London, 
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DULL DAY PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE PARK. 


Special to “Тһе A.P. & Р.М.” 


By A. V. WILKINSON. AR 


O not put your camera away when the leaves have 
D fallen and the days are dull is a maxim which 
THE A. P. AND P. N. has brought before its readers 
repeatedly, and rightly too, for pictures taken at this time 
of the year have an atmosphere and charm all their own, 
quite different from the harsh and somewhat crude outlines 


After the Shower. 


obtained during the bright 
days of the summer. Likewise 
it has been written that there 
are scores of good subjects for 
the camera near one’s home. 

For the suburban photo- 
grapher the local park, for 
instance, will provide an un- 
limited amount of subjects, 
even in the winter months, and 
it 1s surprising what can be 
done with a hand camera and 
fast plates. 

At the present time, when the light and weather conditions 
are at anything but their best, the time of day is a factor 
to be taken into consideration; between eleven and one p.m., 
of course, is the most favourable time for snapshot work. 

The morning on which I sallied forth to take accompany- 
ing illustrations was far from promising from a photographic 
point of view, being dull, foggy, and cold. However, fortune 
favoured me, for it had improved somewhat by the time 
I had reached the field of operations, and on testing the 
light with a Wynne meter, I found that it was possible 
to give 1-4oth of a second at F/6 using a fast plate, for 
a subject moderately well lit and without heavy shadows 
in the immediate foreground. Not having a stand with 
me, woodland scenes and the like were left for a future 
Occasion. 

Among likely subjects at this time of the year with parks 
are children, the swans and waterfowl, and the usual small 
crowd of inquisitive onlookers, gazing at the photographer. 
These latter can frequently be turned to account, but a 
suitable opportunity must be waited for. 

Unfortunately, on this particular morning the rain came 
down in torrents, and quickly drove the human bipeds to 


Swans. 


(2) 
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shelter. The swans and waterfowl simply 
ignored the rain, so, with the aid of an 
umbrella to keep the camera dry, two 
or three exposures were made, and 
which, on development, proved to be 
fully exposed. 

A point which is frequently overlooked 
in the winter months 15 the temperature 
of the developer. Plate-makers do not lay enough emphasis. 
on the importance of keeping the developer at an even 
temperature of 60 deg. There is no doubt that if a plate 
is correctly exposed and then developed at a temperature 
of 40 deg. or thereabouts, the resulting negative will possess. 
less “quality” than it would if developed at 60 deg. or 
65 deg. 

The plan I adopt to keep the temperature normal is to: 
use two dishes, say, a whole plate and a half-plate; the 
larger one is partly filled with warm water, and, with the 
aid of a thermometer, is- 
brought to temperature of a 
little over 65 deg. The half- 
plate dish is placed inside the 
larger dish, and the water- 
jacket thus formed will keep 
the temperature normal dur- 
ing development without 
further attention, providing a 
quick-acting developer, such 
as pyro-metol, is used. After 
developing each plate, the 
temperature of the water- 
jacket should be tested, and) 
kept up to 65 deg. by the 
addition of a little boiling 
water 


Park Residents. 


I would urge you, then, by all means to give the local 
park a chance in the winter It is easy to get at, and will 
well repay for the time spent there. 
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HE average 

| amateur photo- 
grapher has 

| frequently to meet 
` the ever-recurring pro- 
i blem as to what 15 the 
correct exposure for 
| his bromide prints апа 
enlargements. The 
following method will 

render him results giving just the exactly correct exposure. 
First obtain a standard illuminant for contact work. This 
is easily attained by fitting an incandescent burner giving, 
by means of its large orifices, more gas supply than is 
necessary. In using, check the gas supply until the maxi- 
mum light is obtained. Now place ready a phial containing 
our standard metol-quinol developer* in the strength of one 


of developer and three of water, the mixed developer being 


about 60 deg. Fahr. in temperature. 


The Exposure Factor. 

Select a negative of good clear quality, one of the thinnest 
deposit—that is, the most rapid printer, in your collection. 
Call this * 1," and make a note of it on an index kept for 
the purpose. Place this negative in a printing-frame with 
a sheet of bromide paper of the brand you always use, and 
expose for one second to the standard light. Continue the 
test process, altering the distance from illuminant, until, on 
developing the exposure for that negative, a perfect print 
is obtained; a perfect print being one which develops up 
regularly to full intensity, and refuses to over-develop on 
being left in the developer for an appreciable time after 
development is complete. The distance from illuminant 
(which should be kept fixed in one place) should be used 
for all future work when making contact prints. 


Registering the Factor. 

Whenever a print is to be made from a new negative, or 
from one not previously registered, take the opportunity 
to obtain the factor for that negative by trial, as above. 
(Note—it will soon be found easy to hit on the exact factor 
by judgment on first trial in nearly every case.) Now 
register the factor ascertained against the negative. The 
factor will be the number of seconds necessary to obtain 
the perfect print at the set distance. This factor may be 
1, 2, 3, 4, 6, etc. Once registered, never another imperfect 
exposure need be made from that negative, either in con- 
tact or enlarging. 

Precise Enlarging. 

Assure yourself that the illuminant of your enlarger is 
made constant, use the open stop of your enlarging lens, and 
establish the following ratios for all future use:— 

Place your standard negative (indexed as “1”) in the 
carrier, and adjust the extent of enlargement until the 
image 1s the exact size of the original. Measure the distance 
from front of lens to paper. Say this distance is 8 inches. 
Now give, say, 5 seconds’ exposure, and assume that this 
gives a perfect print on development under the standard 
conditions above. 

Without going into the (simple) theory of the procedure, 
it will be found, then, that the following table gives the 
exact exposures for that standard negative, for all distances 
of lens from enlarging paper, the upper line being the dis- 
tances from lens, the lower line being the * times" by which 
the index factor of the negative 1s to be multiplied to give 
correct exposure. 

Lens to paper 6 8 11 16 22 
3 


32 45 in. 
Exposure, x 2% 10 20 40 80 


160 sec. 


* A full description of this developer and its method of 
preparation was given in last week's A. P. AND P. N. 
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Special to " The A. P. & P. N." \ 


And between these distances, you can work out арргохі- 
mations :— - 
Lens to paper. 94 131 19 27 
Exposure x 8 16 32 64 
Table of Enlarging Exposures. 
Distance- 6 8 9. 11 13 16 10 22 a7 32 38 45 im. 
Exposure 2} 5 8 10 16 20 32 40 64 80 128 160 sec. 


This last table is, of course, approximated, for the sake 
of simplicity, and to adapt it to the lens and light con- 
ditions of the reader's own work, all that is necessary is 
to find the distance from lens to paper under conditions 
above detailed, and adjust the exposure found by doubling 
the same under every alternate distance given above. 

Thus, if à lens giving a distance of 9 inches requires an 
exposure of, say, 10 seconds to reproduce same size, then 
we proceed :—9 in. requires 10 sec., then 13 in. requires 20 
sec., I9 in. 40 sec., and 11 in. 16 sec., approximate; and 
16 in. 32 sec., and so on. 

To render the system exact, it is further necessary 


383 іп. 
128 sec. 


Measuring the Enlarging Exposure. 


to test every new brand of bromide paper taken into use, and 
establish the speed value by making an exposure on a 
negative of registered speed. The extremely useful list of 
bromide paper speeds published in THE A. P. AND P. N. 
for December 6, 1910, will be found very useful here. The 
best plan, however, is to thoroughly master one standard 
brand of paper, and stick to it. 

Now, take a concrete case to demonstrate the method. 
An enlargement is desired from a negative. On focussing 
on the screen, the distance from lens to paper is found 
to be about 19 inches. The speed number of the negative 
is found, on reference to your index, to be, say, 2. Under 
our table above, the exposure at 19 inches is 32 seconds. 
This, multiplied by 23, gives 80 seconds, which will be found 
to render a perfect exposure for that enlargement. 

It remains only for me to add that for the past three years 
I have almost daily proceeded under the methods described 
above to make promiscuous batches of contact prints, en- 
largements, bromide postcards, etc., relying implicitly on 
my compiled data, and rarely or never do I meet with an 
incorrect exposure, though I commonly make an 18 by 15 
enlargement from a quarter-plate without making a test 
exposure. 

And the saving in hard cash, as well as time—well, try 
it for yourself. 
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Ас IND and 
— water 
> = mills have long 


been a pic- 
e turesque fea- 
ture in our English landscape, and photo- 


graphers generally will regret that they are 
fast falling into disuse and decay. During the 
last ten years large numbers of wind and water 
mills have disappeared entirely, giving place to 
more modern methods of milling, in which 
steam and electrical power are used. Another 
factor which has brought many a mill totter- 
ing to the ground has been the gradually 
diminishing supply of English wheat. In her 
** Travels Round Our Village," Miss Hayden 
paints a pathetic picture of the decline of the 
water mill :—‘‘ No wains piled high with corn 
roll heavily down the lane to disgorge swollen 
sacks to fill the gaping vats. The Corn Laws. 
the cheap loaf, which came as a gift to us 
poor folks, killed the mill in the valley. Its 
business declined ; chains became rusty ; doors 
and windows fell out, and the roof fell in ; 
the stream was diverted by a side cut, and the great 
oaken wheel hung rotting on its pin."' 

Windmills were introduced into this country from the 
East, about the time of the early Crusaders. The post 
mill, of which we give an illustration, is the most 
ancient type of mill still in existence in this country, 
as well as being the most picturesque from a photo- 
graphic point of view. As will be seen from the 
example reproduced, this type of mill is mounted upon 
a stout upright post, usually of oak, The post rests 
upon a stone hollowed out so as to permit of the whole 
structure being turned round so as to catch the breeze 
from all quarters. This turning movement is effected 


An old Water Mill at Greatford, near Stamford. 
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An old Post Mill at Crowland, Lincs., shortly to be demolished. 


by means of the long '' tail tree," which will be seen 
protruding from the base of the mill. Post mills are 
small, containing, as a rule, only two pairs of stones, 
and capable of turning out from six to nine 
bushels per hour, varying according to the velocity 
of the wind, equivalent to two horse-power for 
each bushel of wheat turned out in the hour. 
These mills require the 
constant attention of 
the miller when they 
are working, otherwise 
a sudden change in the 
direction of the wind 
would probably result 
in the wreck of the 
mill. Some of these post 
mills have withstood 
the wear and tear of 
three centuries, and 
although now disused, 
they are still in good 
working order. 

The more modern 
type of mill, known as 
the smock ог 
tower mill, is con- 
structed on a different 
principle altogether. 
The tower is station- 
ary, only the top, or 
cap, being movable, 
and this carries the 
windshaft or axle, to 
which the sails аге 
affixed. The power is 
conveyed by bevel 


The Tramp's Landmark. 
A tower mill at Bourne, Lincs., 
still in working order. 
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gcaring to a vertical shaft, which works the machinery 
contained in the tower. Mills of this type are much 
larger than the old post mills, and the output is cor- 
respondingly greater, as much as thirty bushels an 
hour being turned out of some of the tower mills. When 
these mills were first introduced, the cap had to be 
turned by levers, somewhat after the style of the post 
mills, but now automatic mechanism ensures that the 
sails will always face the wind, without any attention 
from the miller. 

Notwithstanding the fact that wind power is the 
cheapest motor available, it does not appear possible 
to make these mills pay, although here and there, in 
isolated cases, millers can be met with who are able to 
make a profit out of their mills. The old mills, there- 
fore, are threatened with extinction, and, sooner or 
later, they will entirely disappear from the landscape. 

In the Eastern Counties, where these mills were 


SECRETARIES 


HE position of society secretary is not usually an enviable 
one. The unfortunate man receives more kicks than ha'pence. 
He is the head and front of all offendings; and while he is held 
strictly to account for anything untoward that happens in the 
society's life, he is seldom given the credit when the society has 


a little run of prosperity. In the latter event it is the splendid 
comradeship of the members or the personal interest of the 
president which is the controlling factor. In most photographic 
societies the secretary does his work ably and well, and in 
devoting a column to secretaries of another sort, it must be on 
the distinct understanding that they are the exception and not 
the rule. Nevertheless there are secretaries who have their 
“little ways," sometimes exasperating, at others merely the 
Occasion of a little good-humoured banter. 
The Nervots First we have the * nervous man," who, 
Man. possibly much against his wish, has been 
pressed into office mainly because no other 
member could be induced to take the position. At every meet- 
ing held after his election he nervously reads the minutes— 
heard only by the chairman and himself—in a dull, monotone 
voice, for is not-a whole sea of faces turned towards him? He 
is for ever asking the chairman what he should do next. 
“ Should he enter the names of the proposer and seconder to 
the vote of thanks to the lanternist in the minute book?” And 
Mr. Johnson has sent him two years’ subscription, one for this 
vear and one for next year. Shall he accept the whole of 
it, or return one subscription to Mr. Johnson, and explain? 
The Conceited A different type is the man whose manner 
Man. and style is one of self.assurance but very 
little ability. Certainly! ГП take the 
secretaryship; I know how it is done," says he. Always on 
his feet talking or reading copiously from the minutes. Triviality 
of subject is a recommendation to him. Makes a big splash. 
and says he is going to double the membership in a month or 
less. Sets about doing it and likewise other splashes, gets out 
of his depth, sinks up to the chin, and then the chairman, or 
other willing official, has to give a helping hand to get him 
out of the muddle. This is a common brand. 


The Careless The next type is, I am afraid, even more 
Man. common. The ‘careless man," according 

to his practice, arrives at the meeting ff. 

teen minutes late. Possibly there is a crowded audience, and 
the lanternist cannot find some important lantern accessorv. 
As soon as Mr. Careless arrives, he plies him with questions 
as to where the particular article has gone. Lent it to Mr. 
Borrow a week ago, but, of course, he should have known it 
was a lantern lecture to-night, and brought it. “ Have you 
ordered the gas, Mr. Careless?“ savs the assistant lanternist ; 
* I cannot find it." © Really, I am sorry, I quite forgot to 
order it. Ask Mr. Help to run round to the dealer for a bottle 
of gas, and at the same time borrow the missing part. Closed? 
Really, that is too bad, closing so early as this hour," and so on. 


- seen him?” and such-like remarks. 
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formerly very plentiful, the traveller frequently comes 
across the quaint skeleton of a once prosperous mill. 
If Clement Scott could '' revisit the glimpses of the 
moon, he would find his favourite mill in ‘‘Poppyland ” 
idle, sail-less, and fast falling into decay. 

The same factors that have brought about the de- 
cline of the windmill have also been responsible for 
the decay of the water mills. Some of them are in 
working order, but the majority are picturesque ruins, 
waiting for dissolution. 

Under these circumstances it is very desirable that 
photographers should seize every opportunitv to secure 
records of these old mills ere it is too late. Many of 
them are sufficiently picturesque in their setting to 


form the principal object in the composition, whilst 
others may be photographed purely on account of their 
value as records of disappearing types, showing as 
clearly as possible their structural features. 


I HAVE MET... 


An Example of the 
Careless Man. 


It is to this “careless man" I want to 
refer particularly, and to recount some of 
the experiences I have come across, most of 
which could have been avoided by giving just a “ little thought " 
for the consideration and feelings of others. The scene was a 
building which had fallen into disuse for the purpose for 
which it was originally intended, and the society had picked 
it up somehow That of itself might have been a recommenda- 
tion, if only soap, water and perhaps a little paint had married 
into the family. Everything was well-nigh filthy with dust and 
accumulated dirt, and did not look as if it had been brushed 
or cleaned for months. The lecturer was met at the station 
in the conventional manner, and his luggage was sent on to 
the club-room by the direction of the secretary, whilst he took 
the gentleman for a walk round the town (not to tea). At the 
usual hour for starting, the luggage, which included the effects 
for the evening's effort, had not arrived, and shortly afterwards 
a rumour gained currency that a man and a handcart with some 
luggage on it had been seen going in an opposite direction, about 
a couple of miles away from the place. Evidently this secretary 
had not assured himself that his man knew exactly where the 
place of meeting was. Іп about half an hour the props were 
recovered, but even then the lanternist and his lantern had not 
arrived. First one and then another of the members asked, 
" Who's going to lantern?” 415 he coming?" ©“ Have you 
Meanwhile my friend was 
turning the matter over in his mind. Do you wonder, when 
the sum total was luggage misdirected, lanternist forty-five 
minutes late, and no table provided? 


Another Example. On another occasion I remember a gentle- 
man going to lecture at a society which has 
a very nice room, and on the occasion in question I noted a 
most intelligent and enthusiastic company, altogether a fine 
meeting. In this case the secretary had made no arrangements 
to meet the lecturer, and nothing sours a lecturer quicker than 
this inattention, for remember that in all these instances I am 
dealing with the voluntary lecturer who gives his services with- 
out fee or reward. The lecturer found his way to the rooms, 
although strange to the town ; on arrival he found two or three 
persons working at the lantern, apparently getting it ready. No 
one spoke to him, and being naturally modest, he refrained 
from pushing himself forward. Ав the room filled, my friend 
naturally began to wonder if the secretary would locate him, 
and, indeed, to wonder who the secretary was. A chance remark, 
overheard, revealed his identity. The secretary's astonishment 
paled before his even more astonishing observation: * Oh! 
I had no idea that a quiet gentleman like you was the lecturer, 
for the majority of them are generally pretty bombastic and 
pushing." How diplomatic! Several other interesting experi- 
ences are to mind, but for the present are deferred to another 
day. No doubt many readers who occasionally lecture will 
recognise some of the above. TOUCHSTONE. 
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BIRCHES. í By J. R. УАН NYENDAAL. 
Awarded a Prize of V in Class 7 о) the Thornton-Pickard Cash Prize Competition. 
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A FRUIT STALL. T d Р 22 By H. E. Anson. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 

Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ortho. backed; exposure, 1/7th sec.; stop, F/8; lens, Zeiss Protar; timeo, day, 8.30 a.m., August; developer 
4yro-soda ; printing process, enlarged om Kodak bromide. 
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FULL STEAM AHEAD. By Rev. A. C. ; 
Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. кке A Co MORRTON 


Technical data: Kodak Film; exposure, instantaneous; lens, Bausch and Lomb; stop, F/16; time of day, noon July; developer, Kodak; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington tlatino-bromide, sulphide toned. 
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А HANDY CHEMICAL SHELF. 


HE shelf about to be described has the 
advantage that all the bottles thereon 
are safe from injury during the amateur's 
absence, but at the same time any par- 
ticular bottle can be located without un- 
locking the shelf. This 
will certainly be an ad- 
vantage in many houses 
where children are likely 
to have access to the 
dark-room or laboratory. 
To construct it the best 
material to use is 4 in. 
deal or pine, and seven 
pieces will be required, 
as follows: Two pieces | ) 
42 in. by 5 in., two pieces 9 in. by sin., 
two pieces 21 in. by 3 in., and one piece 
74 in. by 53 in. | 
First take the two pieces 42 1n. by 5 in. 
and the two pieces 9 1n. by 5 in., and join 
them together, as shown in diagram, to 
form a frame. Now take the piece 74 1n. 
by 51 in., and fix it inside the frame 
exactly the same distance from each end 
(see A, in fig.). This will project 3 in. in 
front, and the corners B B should be 
shaped off, to give a neat appearance. 
Now take the two pieces 21 in. by 3 in., 
and fix by brass hinges at C. Nail two 
small pieces of wood each side of the 
central division for doors to close against, 
and fix another small piece, D, with a 
screw through the centre, to keep doors 
closed when not locked. To complete, fix 
a small staple at the bottom inner corner 
of each door, through which a padlock 
may be passed. The whole may now be 
fixed to the wall by means of brackets 
exactly the same as an ordinary shelf. A 
shelf made to these dimensions will hold 


about one dozen то to 16 oz. bottles. 
H. J. W. 


А TIP, AND A GUM BRUSH. 


N article in a recent issue of THE 
A A. P. AND P. N.* told us how to in- 
crease the number of successes in gum 
printing, and as even a small hint on a 
minor point may make the difference 
between success and failure, it is hoped 
that these lines may be found serviceable 
by some who are still struggling in the 
gum process of printing. It is often a 
minor point that is an essential, as, for 
instance, in the case of a man who tries 
to do soldering with a dirty soldering 
iron; and how often one does see it! 
The metal flows easily and follows the 
iron when the iron has been previously 
cleaned and tinned, and yet how many 
people in demonstrating how to solder 
would remember to say that the iron must 
be tinned? They know it very well them- 
selves, but as they always keep their own 


% ну рс W. Е. 
і 


Zierath, on “ System in the 
Gum- 


chromate Process," September 27, 1910. 


HANDY 
AN 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


, 

7250 n Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 

7637 ИН ЖШ” desciiption by readers ot The A. P, & F. N.“ are invited for this page, 
КҮЛЛІ illl. IV WR АР, and will be paid for at current rates it published. Articles should be 
NIB, CNN concise, ana preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


iron bright, they do not think to mention 
this little matter that makes 
difference. 

Now, in gum printing one of the most 
essential things, if not the most essential, 
is to spread an even coating of gum and 
pigment upon the paper. 


so much 


Anyone who 


has seen this done, and not tried it, may 
think it the easiest thing in the world. As 
a matter of fact, it takes a good deal of 
practice to get the gum to go otherwise 
than in streaks or splotches, especially if 
the gum is thick. The man who demon- 
strates how easy it is to coat a piece of 
paper with gum would probably never 
think to say that a correct brush is neces- 
sary for the purpose, because his own 
brush works perfectly in his hands. 

А badger-hair brush will soften the 
coating down after it is on, but it must 
be spread smoothly, in the first place, by 
means of a stiffish brush, generally a hog- 
hair one. If a thin coating only is being 
applied, then an ordinary flat hog-hair 
varnish brush will be found to work very 
well, but if a thick coating is being used, 
a stiffer brush is required. The “ flow ” 
of the gum as it is spread will indicate 
whether the brush is sufficiently stiff; if 
not, it can be made 
so by shortening 
the bristles. The 
retailer of brushes 
will probably raise 
all kinds of diffi- 
culties about get- 
ting the manufac- 
turer to shorten 
them, and will very 
likely say it can be 
easily done with a 
pair of scissors. 
Such a point as 
scissors will produce is, however, of no 
use for gum coating. 

It was only after a good deal of experi- 
menting in tying up the bristles, soldering 
tin round the base of them, and spoiling 
of brushes generally, that the author hit 
upon the following method of shortening 
the bristles, which is both easy and 
entirely satisfactory. 

Take some ordinary glue and melt in a 
glue-pot with sufficient water to make it a 
fairly stiff consistency. Dip the varnish 
brush into this, and work the glue well 
into the bristles of the brush. Withdraw 
the brush, and, seeing that the bristles are 
lying straight and in their proper place, 
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lay the brush aside for twenty-four hours 
for the glue to thoroughly set. Now, take 
it to a grindstone which is perfectly dry, 
and on this grind down the bristles to the 
length required. It is best to grind only 
in the direction of the lay of the bristles, 
and to round them off from side to side, 
and to keep the end straight, but it can 
be made of any shape and length (that the 
original shape and length will allow) that 
is required. It now only remains to soak 
the brush in cold water over-night, and in 
the morning all the glue can be worked 
out of it with the aid of plenty of cold 
water and a slab or palette. Do not use 
hot water, and do not leave more than 
the end of the brush (say half the ex- 
posed bristles) in water when soaking out 
the glue, or it may be found to have 
softened the cement that holds the bristles 
in the ferrule, and cause them, later on, 
to become loose and fall out. When the 
brush is dry it will be found that a most 
perfect tip has been put upon it, and that 
it has been made much stiffer, according 
to the amount ground off. G. E. L. 


A WASHER FOR NEGATIVES. 


HANDY and readily made washer for 

negatives which changes the water 
thoroughly may be extemporised from one 
of the large square biscuit-tins. The 
water is made to flow in at the bottom and 
out at the top; hence all the hypo, etc., 
which dissolves out of the films and re- 
mains in the water is washed away. 
Placing a grooved trough full of plates 
under a running tap by no means ensures 
thorough washing. 

A plumber will solder two short pieces 
of compo pipe to one side of the tin, as 
shown in diagram, for a few pence. The 
inlet pipe should be about half an inch 
from the bottom of the tin ; the outlet an 
inch or two from the top. The inlet is 
connected by rubber tubing with the tap, 
and the tin placed in the sink when in 
use. It should be enamelled inside in 
order to prevent it rusting. 

Now as to standing up the plates in the 
“ washer." А lath of wood should be cut 
just the width of the tin, and so as to fit 
in at the bottom between opposite sides 
quite tightly. One is put across the 


bottom of the tin next each side. In the 
middle of the tin, at the bottom also, is 
placed a square piece of wood, about 
34 in. thick, and about two inches less іп 
length and width than the tin (see sec- 
tional view). This can be fixed to the 
bottom of the tin with two screws put 
through the bottom info the wood ; should 
the tin leak slightly in consequence, it 
will not matter, as the washer will be 
standing in the sink or under a tap in 
any case. The plates to be washed can 
then be stood up slanting against the 
sides, as shown in the section, and will 
be prevented from slipping. 
T. B. 
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"THE A. P. лмо Р N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings' worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in Тнк A. P. AND P. М., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are swarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons given every week 
іп the advertisement pages affixed to its back. and properly filled in. 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tue A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
&ccompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper. and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The first prize is awarded to Chas. H. 
Clinton, 247, Charles Road, Small Heath, Birmingham. (Title 
of print, “ Miss H.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; 
lens, Busch; exposure, 3 seconds; time of day, 1.45 p.m., 
October; developer, Hodinal; printing process, enlarged on 
Wellington carbon, sulphide toned. 

The second prize to J. R. van Nyendaal, Wyk by Duurstede, 
Holland. (Title of print, Het Rottennest"). Technical data: 
Plate, Marion instantaneous; lens, T..P. Pantoplanat; stop, 
F/32; exposure, 1 second ; time of day, 11 a.m., April; developer, 
hydroquinone; printing process, brown black oil. 

An extra prize is awarded to J. B. Parnham, Chagford, 
Chingford, Essex. (Title of print, “Тһе Maiden Voyage"). 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. R.; lens, Goerz Pantar ; stop, 
F/6; time of day, тг a.m., August; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, enlargement on Kodak bromide. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to G. Gerald Averdieck, 18, 
Beech Grove, Harrogate. (Title of print, “А Shadow ”). 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. R. Ortho; lens, R. R.; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 4 second ; time of day, noon, August; developer, 
Edinol; printing process, enlarged on Kodak bromide paper. 


Mention. 

. F. Mielziner, Didsbury; F. J. Newnham, Bourneville ; 
Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland; W. C. Coates, Willesden Green, 
N.W.; A. V. Raaschon, Copenhagen; W. G. Heather, Reading ; 
Dr. J. B. Waters, Sunderland; Mrs. Algernon Taylor, Straw- 
berry Hill, Middlesex; H. W. W. McAnally, London, W.; 
Alfred B. Dresser, Darlington; Miss Frances Pitt, Bridgenorth ; 
Chas. G. Thornton, Edinburgh. 


Class I. 
Miss Norris-Elye, Louth; C. D. Paton, Edinburgh; Lloyd 
Elias, Llandudno; IIy. Warner, West Kensington Park (2); 
Baldwin N. Jenkin, Doncaster; J. R. van Nyendaal, Holland ; 


Hon. 


G. B. Lowe, Burnt Green; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; 
Jas. Thomson, Inverness; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; A. E. 
Smith, Nottingham ; F. J. Newnham, Bournville; Dr. and Mrs. 
D. Howard, Hampton Hill, S. W.; H. P. Dnelli, Hammersmith, 
W.; C. W. Williams, S. Woodford; Mrs. C. K. Norman, 
Manningtree; J. E. Croydon, Leicester; F. R. Waterford, 
Manchester; T. Twitters, Brentwood; Percy Dolland, Herne 
Hil, S.E.; F. Morrison, Swansea; Jas. Weaton, Southampton. 


Class 1I. 

John R. Walker, Palmers Green, N.; Alf. G. Oliver, Darling- 
ton; Miss B. Taunton, Kilburn, N.W.; Herbert W. Ricketts, 
Bristol; Wm. Hardy, West Meath; Miss Doris Williams, 
Norwich; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; R. S. Withers, 
Plymouth ; Wm. A. Wightman, Leicester; J. Gregory, Hull; 
Miss A. G. Wrentham, Cardiff; Thos. Robertson, Manchester ; 
P. Grenville, Bristol; Leonard Orrow, Lee, S. E.; Fredk. 
Wetherby, Norwich ; T. G. Deighton, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Wm. 
Plant, Colchester ; W. E. Burberry, Redditch. 


Class III. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to J. D. Macbeth, Craig 
Rossie, Cambuslang. (Title of print, “А Country Road”). 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, T. T. and H.; 
stop, F/7; exposure, 1/15th second; time of day, noon, July; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded in the Beginners’ Class to L. F. 
Marshall, 50, Bonham Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. (Title of 
print, “ Billiken, the Luck Bringer’’). Technical data: Plate, 
Lumière Violet Label; lens, Goerz Dagor; stop, F/6'8; flash- 
light; developer, Rodinal; printing process, Seltona. 


— —-—— 


THE “CRITERION ” 


N the early days of photography the notion of making use of 

a purchased or ready-prepared sensitive surface did not occur 
to the protographer, as he sensitised his own material. 

When, however, the modern form of dry plate (gelatino- 
bromide plate) began to displace those wet-collodion plates 
which were sensitised in a silver solution immediately before 
use, photographic work was immensely simplified and new 
recruits were enlisted, who purchased the ready-made dry plates, 
exposed them and developed them. “Is it possible to call these 
persons photographers?" asked the older workers; “they do not 
‘even prepare their own plates." In the present day, however, 
*he newer method is so universal that probably not one 
photographer in a thousand makes a practice of invariably 
preparing his own sensitive plates. In other words, the ready- 
prepared sensitive plate dominates the market, and it is with 
considerable interest that we note the introduction of a new 
make or brand of dry plates. 

The new plates known as the “Criterion ” dry plates аге 
manufactured by the Birmingham Photographic Company, 
Ltd., of Criterion Works, Stechford, near Birmingham, and 
they are made in six grades or speeds, namely, ordinary, extra 
rapid, special extra rapid, portrait, isochromatic extra rapid, 
and isochromatic ordinary. The price of all six grades is the 
same, in fact the recognised standard price based upon quarter 
plates at 1s. per dozen. A small extra charge is made when 
backed plates are required. 
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PLATES.—A New Brand. 


With regard to size, the list shows so wide a choice as to 
suit all users, no less than 25 sizes (going up to 24 by 20 inches) 
being listed according to the inch standard, and in addition 
there are the usual ten sizes based on the metric system and 
adapted to Continental cameras. 

In order that we may have an opportunity of testing the plates 
in question, the Company has forwarded us a packet of the 
special extra rapid grade, batch 724, and marked 350—400 
H. and D. We are able, therefore, to testify to the general 
good qualities of the plates contained in this package. They 
are cut satisfactorily to measure, the glass is uniform but not 
too thick, and the general evenness of coating augurs well. 
Development, however, is the important test, and after short 
exposure the plates developed uniformly, vigorously and 
rapidly. Although the leaflet accompanying the plates gives 
instructions for the preparation of three standard developers 
(pyro-metol, pyro-soda, and metol-hvdroquinone), we found it bv 
no means essential to adhere to the formule given, as other 
developers served well. Even pyro-ammonia, which is such a 
severe test for extra rapid plates, proved satisfactory. 

The freedom of the “Criterion” plates from fog, and the 
absence of such minute technical defects as often give rise to 
so much trouble, may be mentioned as desirable characteristics 
of the plates under notice. 

We hope our readers will themselves make trial of these 
plates, which we have found so excellent in quality. 
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PRATE 


Under this heaa.ng (eters from readers on 
various topics wil be published every week. It 
must be understood, however, that the Editor 
will mot be responsible for opinions expressed. бу 
corresponaentis. 


A SUGGESTION ABOUT WATER. 

Sin, — We sympathise with your correspondent, Ariel,“ on 
the matter of the proposed charges to amateur photographers 
using water in Leeds. Should the disease prove infectious, and 
other Councils and Corporations follow suit, amateurs are likely 
to be subjected to inconvenience. 

The opportunity is too good to be missed, and we would like 
to suggest to Ariel" that he gives a Hypono " demonstration 
to the members of the Leeds Corporation. As your readers are 
already aware, when using Hypono" water is economised, 
and a considerable batch of negatives may be finished and 
washed without expending any more water than the housemaid 
requires to wash up the dishes. 

In view of this the case for the extra water charges falls to 
the ground.—Yours, etc., MARION AND Co., LTD. 


THE STORING OF RECORD PRINTS. 

SIR,—With reference to the letter of Messrs. Topley and 
Wood, joint honorary secretaries of the Federation of Photo- 
graphic Record Societies, it may be of some assistance to the 
officers of other organisations to know how the North Middlesex 
Photographic Society has dealt with this important question. 
Perhaps I cannot do better than quote from the catalogue of our 
exhibition held a few weeks аро : — 


“Іп the early part of 1903 the council determined upon a 
scheme for making a photographic survey of buildings and other 
objects of historical and archaeological interest in the northern 
part of the county of Middlesex before their destruction or 
obliteration by the rapidly advancing growth of London and the 
operations of the speculative builder, in order that an accurate 
record may be preserved of those subjects which will be of use 
to the future historian or antiquary and those interested in the 
‘things which have been.’ 

The present result of this survey is a collection of nearly 
5oo photographs, many of which are of buildings which have 
since disappeared. They are all fully described and indexed to 
the 6 in. Ordnance Survey maps. 

This collection is housed by the Hornsey Public Library 
Committee, and may be consulted by the public, on the usual 
reference library conditions, at the Hornsey Central Public 
Library. The librarian has prepared an elaborate and most 
useful card index to the collection, making every print readily 
accessible to those wishing to consult it. A selection of the 
pictures, which is frequently changed, is also hung in frames in 
the entrance of the library.“ —Vours, etc. 

CHAS. A. MORGAN, 
Hon. Sec. N. Middlesex Photographic Society. 


TWO DIFFICULTIES IN TIME 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Sin, —We have the assurance of those who ought to know, that 
the best way of developing a negative is to put it for a definite 
time in a definite developer at a definite temperature; and this 
is undoubtedly true. If, however, a different brand of plate or 
a different developer is being used, or the temperature cannot 
be controlled, variations will be introduced, which can be 
allowed for but none the less complicate matters. By regularly 
using the same plate and developer one can eliminate two of 
the causes of variation, but temperature remains a difficulty, 
especially in very cold weather. If we take 60 deg. F. as the 
normal temperature, the time of development is nearly doubled, 
in some cases actually doubled, by a fall to 45 deg. F. Some- 
thing can be done by warming the developer, the dish, and the 
measure before use; if the photographer has a warm dark-room 
to work in he is well off, but more often he has not, and though 
dish and developer may be at 60 deg. F. when the latter is 
poured on to the plate, it will not remain so long. The plate 
itself is probably cold, and a piece of cold glass, considerable in 
bulk compared with that of the developer, at once chills it. 
More heat rapidly goes to the surrounding air, and at the end 
of the first minute several degrees will have been lost. By the 
time development should have been complete at 6o deg. F. the 
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plate may require half as much again to finish it. As far as the 
amateur is concerned, he must use his judgment, and this gives 
opportunities for error as much as the old method of developing 
by eye alone. It will be seen that this difficulty applies no less 
to the system of factorial development, since the first appear- 
ance of the image will be in a comparatively warm solution, and 
the process will finish in a much colder one. : 

There is another cause of error, which I do not remember 
seeing mentioned—stale solutions. I have found that either a 
pyro-soda or a metol-hydroquinone developer that has been kept 
for many weeks cannot be depended upon to work at the same 
speed as one freshly mixed; though it will develop the plate 
well enough if it is allowed time—I am speaking of a developer 
that is not so stale as to have become noticeably discoloured. 
I suppose the reason is in the decomposition of the sodium 
sulphite contained in it, as the use of a new solution containing 
that substance removed the difficulty. 

It is easy to say, never develop in a very cold dark-room ; but 
sometimes one cannot wait ; or to say never use stale developer ; 
sometimes one must use what is ready. The fact is that the 
average amateur, who develops plates at irregular times, cannot 
always secure good conditions, and it is better to remind him 
that the system of time development, excellent as it is, is not 
one that can be followed blindly.—Yours truly, 

Oxford. E. Н. BINNEY. 


Camera Club.—The committee announce that ladies will be 
admitted to the club on Thursday evening, the 23rd February, 
when Mr. George Bernard Shaw will preside at the demonstra- 
tion by Mr. Frederick H. Evans on “ Pianism of the Pianola.” 

* Nyte-Lyte " Weekly Postcard Competition.— The cash prize 
of 105. ба. for the best Nyte-Lyte’’ postcard sent in during the 
week January 23rd-3oth has been awarded by Messrs. Marion 
and Co., Soho Square, W., to William Cheetham, 1o, Malpas 
Street, Oldham. 

The Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey has, we under- 
stand, added to its collection of prints photographic copies of 
the coloured drawings of Surrey churches made by Mr. John 
Petrie, F.S.A., between 1793 and 1810, and which have recently 
been exhibited at the Croydon Public Library. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Royal Photographic Society 
will be held on the 14th February, at 8 o'clock. The result of 
the ballot for the council for 1911 will then be read. All the 
members of the old council are standing again, with the excep- 
tion of Messrs. F. J. Mortimer, A. H. Blake, and T. Thorne 
Baker. 

Affiliation Annual Lantern Slide Competition.—The closing date 
for entries in the Affiliation slide competition has been fixed 
for May 31. Three plaques will be awarded, also one for 
scientific and technical slides if the standard of those sent in 
justifies it. Full particulars and conditions will be published 
in The Monthly Circular" for March. 

Negatives Wanted.—Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Barnet, Herts, 
ask us to inform readers that they are open to purchase a num- 
ber of negatives made upon Barnet plates for specimen purposes. 
These should show good technical qualities, and suitable for 
straight printing. Prints should be submitted in the first 
instance, and under no consideration should negatives be sent 
until asked for. 

Messrs. Jules Richard have now on view at their showrooms, 
23a, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W., a large number of 
stereoscopic slides depicting the winter sports at St. Moritz, 
taken with the Verascope; also a series of stereoscopic trans- 
parencies of Alpine mountain-climbing incidents. Readers of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited to call at the above address 
and see these interesting slides. 

United Stereoscopic Society.—To encourage and stimulate all 
members to send in their best work for monthly circulation, 
valuable prizes are offered for slides circulated from April to 
September (inclusive), 1911. First prize, one guinea; second 
prize, half a guinea; third prize, seven shillings and sixpence. 
The adjudication will be by the members generally, as in the 
case of the annual competition, the winners being those who 
obtain the highest aggregate of marks for slides circulated 
during the six months. The hon. secretary of the society is 
Mr. A. J. Snow, 74, Lloyd Road, Walthamstow, E. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMEN 


Annual Meeting of the Yorkshire Union. 


An excellent attendance of delegates of the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union met at Leeds on 
Saturday, the 4th inst., to make arrangements for 
the annual meeting and annual excursion of the 
present year. As have before pointed out, the 
Union usually responds to an invitation from any 
society to hold the annual meeting in their town. 
This year, however, no invitation came to hand, 
therefore the council decided to hold the meeting 
at Bradford on Saturday, April 8. Bradford is 
looked upon as the headquarters of the Union, 
and is in every way highly suitable for the func- 
tion, in addition to being almost equally as central 
and convenient as Leeds. The train arangements 
being good, there is no reason why a record 
attendance should not be possible in April. There 
being no invitation, the arrangements will be in 
the control of Mr. Ezra Clough, the business 
secretary, but I feel sure he will be ably seconded 
by the executive of the Bradford Photographic 
Society. Their excellent rooms at the Arts Club 
offer possibilities for the arrangement of a finely 
displayed exhibition. I make the suggestion to 
Bradford, and unless there is some insuperable 
difficulty, I, personally, should be glad to see its 
adoption. 


The Social Character of the Excursion. 

The next item of importance is the annual] ex- 
cursion, which, in the first place, is ostensibly a 
photographic excursion, but in reality a social 
function, when members of the various societies 
can meet and fraternise under the sunniest of 
conditions. Last year the Union went to Foun- 
tains Abbey, which for a year or two had been 
strongly supported and advocated by a section 
of the delegates, and almost equal strongly 
opposed—not because of its unsuitability for a 
photographic wander, but its great distance away 
from the business centres. The result was a com- 
plete and conspicuous absence of that social spirit 
which makes these functions a success. I know 
this lack of sociability worried the president, 
Mr. Alex. Keighley, who this year has resolved to 
re-infuse the function with an extra strong charge 
ef sunshine. 


The Annual Excursion to Steeton. 

At the delegates’ meeting he gave a special in- 
vitation to the associates to hold the annual excur- 
sion at Steeton, when he proposes to place his 
charming grounds at Steeton High Hall at the 
pleasure of the Union. Mr. Keighley incidentally 
intimated that arrangements would be made for 
any number to take tea in the gardens al fresco, 
and if the weather prevented, then an adjoining 
schoolroom will be used. I have had the great 
privilege of an afternoon, on two occasions, in 
the charming old English garden at Steeton High 
Hall, and I can promise the delegates and their 
friends a treat they have little idea of. It needs 
nothing more being said beyond impressing the 
date of the excursion firmly on one’s mind, for 
Saturday, July 1, will see the gardens rich in 
bloom and profusion of colour. The district 
around has much to recommend it for photo- 
graphic work, and Mr. Keighley knows exactly 
where the pictures are to be found. 


The Leeds Water Charges. 

The next question dealt with is equally of im- 
portance to Yorkshire associates as to the Leeds 
societies, for, as I have pointed out, if Leeds 
succeeds, it establishes а precedent for other 
towns to follow on the morrow. The altogether 
unjustifiable charges for water supplied to 
amateur photographers was discussed at some 
length, and it was with difficulty that the dele- 
gates could be persuaded that it was a serious 
proposition of the Leeds Corporation to impose 
any charge to an amateur. It was pointed out 
that if an amateur fits up a dark-room with sinks 
and water specially laid on, there may be some 
justification for a rate, and even then 105. per 
annum, based on the forty gallons a day average, 
was an outrageous charge. But for the amateur 
who occasionally develops half a dozen plates to 
be charged a ten-shilling rate is too absurd for 
discussion. The result of the discussion was to 
appoint the president, Mr. Alex. Keighley, and the 
secretary, Mr. E. Clough, to join the Leeds repre- 
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sentatives in their joint action of protest. The 
Leeds societies, I understand, are arranging to 
each send representatives to a joint meeting to 
decide upon some united action in the matter. 
I shall be glad to hear from any correspondent 
who has come across any corporation or water- 
works company who have attempted to levy a 
water rate on amateur photographers. Full par- 
ticulars will be appreciated, addressed to '' Ariel," 
52, dong Acre, London, W.C. 


Rodley Exhibition. 

It was a brilliant gathering which assembled at 
the Rodley and District Photographic Society's 
conversazione and exhibition of work. No doubt 
the affair was looked forward to as the crowning 
success of a year's good work, and the result 
justified the anticipation. The exhibits were not 
so numerous, but the quality was very much 
higher. I have seen the work of many of the 
exhibitors from year to year, for some time past, 
and 1 am delighted to see the headway certain of 
the members are making. Particularly notice- 
able was a charming picture by Mr. Albert 
Matthews, On the Wharfe,’’ whilst Mr. Т. 
Rhodes excels in bromoil with an Irish village 
street in Donegal. Mr. C. H. Grimshaw gave 
a charming rendering of ‘ Kirkstall Abbey," 
minimised by the squareness of the mounting. 
Mr. H. Crossley has excelled all his previous 
efforts with a charming interpretation of the great 
solitude of the lakes at Windermere. Another 
“ Kirkstall Abbey” was presented by Mr. Т. 
Clegg, which was good in tone, but lacked con- 
centration of interest. One of the best panoramic 
studies I have lately seen is the picture exhibited 
by Mr. S. Walker. Not a jarring note presents 
itself, and the subject is well worthy of being 
seen at some of the leading exhibitions. The 
secretary of this wonderful little society is now 
reaping the reward of his labours in the interest 
of pictorial photography, and my congratulations 
are tendered to Mr. Crossley. 


A Tip for Pictorial Wcrkers. 

Lecturing at Willesden Polytechnic Photo- 
graphic Society upon “ Pictorial Photography in 
the Field." Mr. G. C. Weston advocated the use 
of a small piece of blue glass for enabling the 
worker to see objects in monochrome. It was 
possible, however, after practice, to do without 
the glass, as the eye became trained so as to 
eliminate colour. The lecturer said that he him- 
self, when working in the field, always used a 
piece of cardboard, which was equal in size to 
his plate, and in which was cut an opening 
similar in shape but a quarter the size, thus:— 

the length and breadth 

———————— of the opening being 

one-half that of the 

.ardboard. А piece of 

string was afhxed to 

the cardboard, and 

knots made in it at 

—— distances of half the 

foci of the different 

lenses used. If a knot 

was pressed against 

the cheek and the frame held in front of the eye, 

it was possible to see the exact amount of view 

which would be included by using a certain lens. 

The lecturer said that he had found this little 

contrivance a great comfort, as it obviated the 

necessity of setting the camera up and focussing 

on every occasion, and saved much time. In 

conclusion. Mr. Weston said that he was of the 

opinion that most landscape workers used lenses 

of too short foci, and thus obtained distorted per- 

spective. More use, he said, should be made of 
the half lenses. 


Colne Camera Club Exhibition. 

Mr. T. Lee-Syms had a pleasant duty in judging 
the exhibits of the Colne Camera Club at their 
annual exhibition, for there was an increase both 
in number and quality. Mr. Syms complimented 
the club on the excellence of their display, and 
particularly referred to the taste shown in the 
mounting and framing. This is all the more 
creditable when it is remembered that the club 
is one of the smaller societies of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Federation, with a fair proportion 
of beginners in its membership. 
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Glasgow Southern Exhibition. 

The exhibition of the Glasgow Southern Photo- 
graphic Association has been well supported both 
in the open and the members' classes. The 
open classes drew forth an entry of nearly 120 
exhibits, whilst the Federation class also received 
a fair measure of support. From an account which 
has reached me, the display was well up to the 
average of previous years, and although space 
prevents the publication of the award list, I can 
assure my readers that the list of varied names 
indicates the competition has been keen. There is 
a small group of south country names amongst 
the exhibitors, and I notice four of the awards 
have crossed the border into England. 


First Annual Meeting of N. P. S. 

The first annual meeting of the Nature Photo- 
graphic Society was recently held at Leeds, when 
the financial report showed a healthy balance 
on the right side. As I have previously indi- 
cated, this society is national in its constitution, 
and it proposes to keep its members in close union 
by the publication of a quarterly issue of the 
„Journal,“ and the frequent rounds of the port- 
folios. Omcers elected for 1911 гуе ча e 
Richard Kearton, F.Z.S.; vice-presidents, Е. 
Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S., Henry Irving, Oliver 
G. Pike, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S., and Herbert Lazenby; 
council, E. I Bedford, Rev. S. N. Sedgwick, John 
Berry, J. H. Crabtree, Ben Hanley, Stanley 
Crook, J. Digby Firth, F. L. S., H. A. Sanders, 
F.R.P.S., Dr. B. A. W. Stone, and Charles Kirk, 
with Carl Edwards as secretary and treasurer. 


Plans for the Future. 


It has been decided to have dies struck for 
two silver and two bronze medals, to be annually 
awarded for prints and lantern slides, and that 
three vice-presidents judge the exhibits and make 
the awards. It was also decided that a gold 
medal be awarded for some special effort in the 
advancement of nature photography as a science— 
to be given at the discretion of the council. The 
first gold medal is to be awarded to Mr. Carb 
Edwards as an appreciation of his signal efforts 
in connection with the propaganda of the society. 
The new fellows of the society are: R. Chislett, 
C. A. Herbert Vardey, Thomas Taylor, Chas. 
Macnamara, and H. R. Meredith. The following 
corresponding secretaries were also elected to act 
for their respective districts: South Africa, 
Andrew J. Fuller; Canada, Chas. Macnamara; 
London, H. Armytage Sanders. 


Silver Spoons as Awards. 

The Worthing Camera Club are following the 
example of the Nottingham Camera Club in 
giving silver spoons as awards, and the novel 
alone should ensure a good entry for their exhi- 
bition on March 6. A gold medal is to be 
awarded for the best picture in the exhibitioa, 
but the ordinary awards, twenty in number, will 
take the form of silver-gilt Coronation spoons—a 
facsimile of the original Anointing Spoon, now 
in the Tower of London, which has been in use 
for the Coronation of English monarchs from 
early in the twelfth century. The names of the 
winners should, however, be withheld from that 
eminent celebrity, Bill Sikes, who is credited with 
an incurable mania for collecting silver spoons. 
Mr. Edmund F. H. Crouch, the hon. secretary, of 
11, South Street, Worthing, will tell my readers 
all about the entry forms and other details. 


Bromoil at Derby. 


At the Derby Photographic Society, Mr. W. H. 
Rennie, of Birmingham, demonstrating Bromoil, 
said: ‘ Briefly, the process may be described as 
follows: A good print is made upon bromide 
paper, which, when completed, is bleached in a 
solution, the chief constituents of which are ferri- 
cyanide potassium and bichromate potassium, next 
placed in dilute sulphuric acid, and afterwards 
washed; it is then ready for inking. A small 
quantity of good letterpress ink is evenly spread 
upon glass, a special kind of brush is lightly 
charged with the ink, and this in turn is applied 
to the prints. The ink takes upon the shadows 
and half-tones, where the gelatine is more or less 
insoluble, and is repelled by the high lights, con- 
sisting of soluble gelatine, and which have become 
saturated with water.” 
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selection of 


queries from our correspondents of 


general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 

! on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
— space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
— post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
I Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 


and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly 
sent in every case 
prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor,’ 
Тнк AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, 


Full name and address must be 
not for publication). АП queries and 


written. 


W.C., and marked 


“ Query ” or Criticism on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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С onstruction. 
Can you refer me to any book on the erection 
and arrangement of a small garden studio? 
G. J. W. (Horley). 
There are two books which probably 
would help you, as they meet your own 
special needs. The books are “Тһе 
Photographic Studio: A Guide to its Con- 
struction," by T. Bolas, post free 2s. 3d. ; 
and “ The Studio, and What to Do in It," 
by Н. Р. Robinson, post free 2s. 8d. Тһе 
former is the more likely to help you. 
Athletio Sports. 
I wish to take some pictures of sports in 
March. What would be the exposure for 
person running in direction at right angles to 
the line of sight 2o ft. away from the camera? 
Also what exposure for person jumping, say, 
10 ft. away from camera, using F/8 and ultra- 
rapid plates? J. С. О. D. (Marlborough). 
Much as we desire to help you with a 
definite reply, yet this is not possible for 
several reasons. First, we do not know 
anything about the quality and quantity 
of the light. It may be early, midday, or 
late afternoon—the weather may be 
bright or dull, clear or cloudy. The 
situation may be open or shaded by build- 
ings, etc. Next a runner in 100 yards 
sprint goes at a very different speed to 
one doing a 3 mile stretch, and 80 on. 
Now the key of the situation depends on 
two things—enough light to give a 
developable image, and an exposure not 
so long as to give a seriously blurred 
image. The latter you can easily get at 
by calculation. In practice it is found 
that the ground glass image must not 
move more than 1-1ooth inch during the 
exposure. Suppose the lens is 6 inches 
from the plate, and the runner is 20 ft. 
away from the lens. We now compare 
6 inches with 20 ft., and get a propor- 
tion of 1 to 40, so that 1-rooth inch on 
the ground-glass corresponds to 40-10oths, 
i.e., 4-1oths, i.e., 2-sths inch at 20 ft., i.e., 
in the movement of the runner. Just by 
way of example let us suppose the runner 
covers ro ft. in one second. Now this is 
120 inches per second, or і inch per 
1-120th second. But he may travel 2-5ths 
of an inch without showing blur, so the 
exposure may be 2-sths of 1-r2oth of a 
second, i.e, 1-3ooth sec. Of course, 
calculations of this kind are all done 
beforehand, and a table made to suit 
one's own lens and for different speeds of 
runners at different distance. Then when 
all is said and done one may find that the 
longest time permissable to prevent blur 


is too short to give a developable image. 
We have then to choose between under. 
exposure and an unsharp picture. Here 
comes in the advantage of short-focus 
lenses with large apertures. 


Metol-Quinol Developer. 
I have bought some of above chemicals, and 
want to nom Қайы А make Up a good 
R PP H. (Eccles). 
Weigh out 1 oz. 
crystals, also 1 oz. of soda sulphite 
crystals. Put them in a bottle, and add 
18 oz. of tepid or slightly warm water. 
Shake the bottle and contents occasion- 
ally. When the solids are dissolved, set 
the bottle aside for twelve or twenty-four 
hours, so that any sediment of any kind 
may settle down. Pour off slowly the 
clear part, which will measure about 
19 02., and throw away the remaining 
ounce or so if it is not quite clear. Return 
the 19 oz. of clear solution to the bottle, 
and add 20 gr. of metol, and when this 
has dissolved add до gr. of hydroquinone 
(1.е., quinol). For plates this is used 
neat, but for bromide papers it, is advis- 
able to dilute it with an equal quantity of 
water, when one is not quite sure of one's 
exposures. 
Snepshot Developer. 
What do you consider the dest developer for 
snapshot work? C. O. G. (Wallington). 
The answer just given contains a 
formula which is very justly popular for 
rapid exposures. Where the negatives are 
designed for enlarging, it is advisable 
either to cut down the hydroquinone to 
20 gr., or entirely omit it, and increase 
the metol to 30 gr. Rodinal 25-30 mins. 
per ounce of water is also excellent. If 
you fancy pyro-soda try the following :— 
Soda carbonate crystals 4 02., soda 
sulphite crystals } oz.; add water to make 
8 oz.; then add pyro 20 gr. 
Varnish for Bromides. 
I have a bromide print worked up with water- 


colour. Can you suggest a varnish for glossing 
over such a print? A. E. O. (Manchester). 


By using a solution of gum arabic 
instead of plain water your colour finish- 
ing would have looked bright instead of 
dull. You might use a watery solution of 
gum, and lay it on with a broad camel’s- 
hair varnish brush, being of course care- 
ful to go over each part once only, so as 
not to disturb the painting. Another plan 
is to spray a coating (using a scent spray 
or diffuser) of lac varnish, e.g., (1) water 
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1 02., borax 40 gr., bleached lac 80 gr. 
Boil the mixture gently until most, if not 
quite all, the lac is dissolved. (2) 
Bleached lac 1 oz., alcohol 2 oz.; when 
the lac is dissolved decant off 1 oz. of 
clear solution, and add to it 1 oz. alcohol. 
Copying. 

I wish to copy an old photograph, but am a 

beginner, and would be glad of advice, etc. 

А. N. (London, S. W.). 

Use a slow or medium speed plate and 
diffused daylight. The exposure depends 
on the plate speed, stop, strength of light, 
etc., and has to be found by trial until 
experience is acquired. The following 
тау be a rough guide: — Month, Febru- 


ary; hour, 10 a.m., 2 p.m.; bright 
diffused light, in well lighted room; plate 
speed, roo H. and D. (or say an 
"ordinary "); stop, F/8. Try 3 ог 4 
seconds. Be careful not to over-develop. 
Recent articles in Тһе Novice's Note 
Book" deal fully with this subject. 


You should consult thern. 


Ammonium Persulphate Reducer. 
I am using 12-16 gr. per oz. of perfectly 
fresh crystals, at about 60 deg. F., making 
the solution just before use, but with the 
greater number of my attempts the results are 
negligible, etc. E. W. A. (Hastings). 

We presume that by fresh crystals you 
mean dry crystals, for doubtless you know 
that this substance is very hygroscopic, 

s) that on exposure to air the crystals get 

damp, clog together, and finally become 

a wet pasty mass that is, practically, 

useless. Your procedure seems to be quite 

right as far as your description of it goes, 
but are you particularly careful to wash 
out all the hypo from the plate and 
rinse out the dish, etc.? Because a very 
little hypo will react with the persulphate 
and throw it out of action. If the plate 
has been dried it should be soaked in cold 
water for 10-15 minutes before reduction 
is attempted. Then, again, often reducing 
action does not have any visible effect 
for some minutes after the solution is 
applied to the plate. This may be as 
long as ten minutes. But as soon as the 
solution shows signs of becoming milky 

it is time to keep a sharp look out. À 

temperature of бо deg. is rather low, 65-70 

is better. This reducer seems to act more 

quickly with some brands than with 
others, but, alas, no one yet knows very 
much about its vagaries. 

Snep- shot Developer. 

Can you recommend a good snapshot 
developer? I work pyro-soda for time expo- 
sures all right, but can make nothing of a 
snap-shot, etc. J. P. (Bathgate). 
From the context of your query we 
rather suspect that you are under some 
sort of general impression that no matter 
what the subject and exposure are, some 
magical developer will give.you a satis- 
factory negative. But as a matter of fact, 
putting aside minor differences, all de- 
velopers are really "very much of a 
muchness.” In other words, your pyro- 
soda that gives vou good negatives with 
time exposures ought to give you, at any 
rate, fair, if not good, negatives 
with snap-shot exposures if these brief 
exposures have been sufficient. But take 
note once for all that there is not, and 
probably never will be, a developer that 
wil give really satisfactory results with 
decided under-exposure. However, if you 
want a change for your snap-shots, try 
one of the following: (1) Azol or Rodinal 

30 mins. per 1 oz. water. (2) Water 20 

oz., soda carbonate 1 oz., soda sulphite 1 

oz., metol 3o gr. Keep the plate well 

covered. 
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A Slight Leakage. 

There is lamentation in 
Israel because, for the 
first time in recent history, 
the membership of the 
Royal Photographic 
Society shows a decided 
decrease. There are three 
fewer Fellows and sixty-one fewer members than there were at 
this time last year, and to a Society working along such narrow 
margins and so dependent upon its membership, the fact can 
scarcely be gratifying. Still the past year has seen the suc- 
cessful establishment of the Camera Club in its neighbourhood, 
and the wonder is perhaps that the damage should be com- 
paratively so slight. But this fall of the barometer ıs not 
unattended by some hopeful features. The staunchness of the 
Honorary Fellows must be a source of cheer, and especially is 
it pleasing to note that the list of members residing abroad 
who have claimed exemption from subscriptions under Article 
20" shows such a considerable increase. 


An Ancient Prejudice. 

We have here the kernel of the whole business. It is a matter 
to which other societies beside the “ Royal“ might well give 
attention. For it will be observed that, although there is a 
shrinkage in the paying membership, the roll of those who are 
exempted from subscriptions is in a most healthy condition. 
The point is obvious. Let them make exemption from_sub- 
scriptions a part of the general policy of their society. There 
would then be a great influx of new members. Why retain the 
ancient anomaly of an annual toll? If the paving be not yet 
laid down for this radical reform, why not at least abate the 
subscription of the Fellows, instead of doubling it, and thereby 
encourage that “ability in one or other of the branches of 
photography " which, as everybody knows, is the sine quá non 
of fellowship? 


“Why І Gave it Up.” E 

I have been suggesting to the Editor an essay competition 
for those who have given up photography, the subject being 
* Why I Let Go." The number of acquaintances who at some 
time or other practised it is as great as the number of those 
who, in candid moments, will confess to having had a weakness 
for writing poetry in their youth. I listened to two of these 
flirts over the restaurant table the other day. One had given up 
photography because the dark-room was too cold (besides, it 
was expensive, you know). The other had given it up because 
his patience wasn't equal to the printing (in addition to which 
it costs such a jolly lot). Yet the odd thing was that the first 
was still enthusiastic about the printing and the second thought 
the dark-room pleasant. But behind the diversity of reasons 
there is the spectre of expense. There is no doubt about it, 
photography is an expensive hobby—horribly expensive—until 
you sit down and, by means of figures that have a reputation 
to sustain for sobriety, compare it with any other. Then you 
will find it is cheaper than most. 


Good Evans promises Music, and Performs. 

It will be balm of Gilead to the members of the Camera Club 
to learn that on 23rd February they are to hear Mr. F. H. Evans 
on the pianola. It can hardly be said that the Camera Club 
is at any time free of music. Weird sounds proceed from the 
underground dungeons, the adjoining theatre, or elsewhere in 
the neighbourhood, which authorities have analvsed as the by- 
products of a piano. In their passage to the Club premises, 
however, thev become curiously flat and distorted, and a whiff 
of the real thing will be much appreciated. It may not be 
generally known that friend Evans practises two hours a dav, 
and is one of the ablest exponents of the pianola, and many a 
sale bv the Orchestrelle Company has been due to his recom- 
mendations of their admirable invention and to his exposition 
of what can be done with it. A short time ago, owing to a 
sudden interruption in the fall of Consols, we were able to 
afford a second-hand pianola, and on one of their deputy-sub- 
under-managers (with which their place simply swarms), selecting 
one for purchase, we ventured to mention that we were a friend 
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of Mr. Evans, and wanted the very best that the spell of his 
name was good for. Which Mr. Evans?" was the reply. We 
were dumfounded. Were there then two Fredericks in the field? 
Which Mr. Evans?" we replied. “ Why, the Evans, Cathedral 
Evans, Perpendicular Evans, nave Evans (we repented this 
term directly we had spoken it), Transept Evans, Chateaux 
Evans, Evans of the Spilt Sunshine." At last the light came 
in, and it dawned upon him who our friend was, and it is only 
fair to relate that the result was a purchase that has never 
been regretted, by °“ vendor or purchaser." 


Watch Evans Play. 

It is curious to note that the pianist’s “ sway," which is so 
marked in professional musicians, the body moving in concert 
with the music (I don’t mean that the body turns over when the 
music does, of course) is involuntarily acquired by the pianola 
player. So much depends on the “feeling” of the music and 
the actions of the hands and feet which produce it, that the 
performer’s body wobbles all over the place in unison. One 
lady we know who, to preserve the delicacy of her fingers, used 
to play in gloves. But she soon had to discard them when she 
found that they were suéde. 


Making it Clear. 

The subject of pictured dogs in church windows, of all sub- 
jects in the world, has been evoking some correspondence in the 
Westminster Gazette, and one writer, in telling us that there is 
such a dog in the chapel of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, says 
that the window which contains this curiosity is “ at what would 
be the east end if it were not built north and south." Now we 
know exactly the direction in which to look. 


A Quick Way with Critics. 
“ If the picture is beautiful, take it, and hang the critics."— 
J. Cruwys Richards. 
I put such contrasts in my bill 
As chimney-sweeps in snow ; 
But then they ask me why I will 
To melodrama go. 


Forthwith I take another line, 
On all extremes I frown ; 
At once my flatness is a sign 
Of frenzied sunning-down. ` 


When wider-angle work I touch, 
And borrow from the sky, 

They tell me I include too much, 
Lack concentration, I. 


Or if at distances diffused 
And ghostly mists I drop, 
I’m told insanely I have used, 
Oh, much too large a stop. 


These changes often have I rung, 
But once for all I cease; 

Until I have the critics hung 

ГІ never rest in peace. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


som А GREY DAY ON THE 


O-DAY we may try 
some landscapes 
again. Let us try 
a few subjects such 
as are within reach 
of almost every 
worker at this time 
of the year. Our 
friends in the 
country will have no 
difficulty in finding 
some little open 
stretch with a few 
leafless trees, and in 

the larger towns there are parks or 

recreation grounds, while London itself 
has an almost unique collection of 
commons which are readily accessible 
yet as open for photographic purposes 
as the open country. There are one or 
two experiments we should like you to 
try to-day which will supplement the 
work you have done during the last 

two weeks, and show you again what a 

great deal of latitude: you have in the 

matter of exposure and development. 

In emphasising this latitude, we do not 

want to make you careless, or to sug- 

gest in any way that guess work in 
either exposure or development is any 
good. But what we do want you to 
grasp is that you need not indulge in 

“hair-splitting " in your calculations. 

You remember how poor old Jones 

worried the other day about matching 


the tint on his meter, and quite thought 
his plates would either be hopelessly 


cover or hopelessly under exposed if he 


made the time 5 seconds too much or 
too little, and this when the actinometer 
time was well over half a minute. We 
were glad to see you had grasped the 
fact that so small an error as this, say 
15 or even 20 per cent., is quite 
negligeable. You put it to him very 
tersely and satisfactorily when you 
said, “If you're not quite sure whether 
the paper zs dark enough, old chap, 
let it go at that, because if it were dis- 
tinctly too light, you wouldn't be in 
any doubt." 

Here is a subject which looks attrac- 
tive, because it is so full of delicate 
tones, but we are afraid that when you 
have exposed and made your first 
print, you will find the effect just a 
trifle insipid. The range of tones is 
very short, and practically all the tones 
are half-tones. Something is needed 
to put these delicate tones in their 
proper place, say a figure of a game- 
keeper with a white dog, so that you 
might have something a little darker 
and close beside it a touch of white. 
(See print No. 1.) Of course, in re- 
sorting to an artifice of this kind you 
would need to avoid placing the figure 
too near, or it would be strong enough 
to kill the distance. There are no 
keepers on the common, but the idea 
is there tor 
Some occasion 
when you are at 
work in_ the 
country on a 
grey or a hazy 
day. A farm 
labourer burn- 
ing a heap of 
“twitch,” for in- 
stance, would 
form an  ex- 
cellent bit of 
foreground in- 
terest. 

As the sun 
gets higher the 
mist is thinning, 
and so we shall 
find the contrast 
of our subjects 
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slightly increasing. It will be so little, 
however, that we need not make any 
difference in our exposures. See what 
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you can do with this tree and the foot- 
track, trying as far as possible to show 
the track running into the picture. No, 
you are rather too near the tree there, 
and the track will most probably cut 
across the corner of your picture. (See 
print No. 2.) Come a little further 
back, so that you get more foreground. 
That will be better; and now, if you 
just slightly darken the most distant 
part of the light track with your 
spotting-brush and a touch of Indian 
ink, you will prevent the line from 
running out towards the left, and get 
some connection between the fore- 
ground and the tree. Sometimes a 
touch of lead pencil work on the film 
of the negative will help with such a 
subiect as this. The foot-track may be 
slightlv deflected towards the right, and 
so you have hand work on the nega- 
tive and subsequent print in its 
simplest forms. (See print No. 3.) For 
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practice, keep to such simple subjects 
with such simple modifications, and do 
not be tempted to tackle subjects 
which are too ambitious for a beginner. 

Now the sun is breaking through 
the mist in earnest. That looks attrac- 
tive, but you must remember that you 
have some colour contrast which gives 
charm to the subject, and it is doubtful 
whether reduced to black and white it 
will appear satisfactory. The houses 
and the edge of the grass bordering on 
the road will give straight horizontal 
lines, and the tree does not posscss 
any special beauty of form or any 
quaintness. The sun will most prob- 
ably appear as a patch of halation. 
Sunshine is always pleasant during the 
winter, especially to the town dweller, 


(Supplement 2.) 


and that accounts to some extent for 
such a subject attracting your attention. 
Then there is the delicate colouring— 
greys, greyish-green, and gold. Ex- 
pose a plate by all means, and when 
you look at your print, compare it 
with your impression of the scene, and 
learn once more, what you will have 
to learn over and over again till the 
end of your photographic experiences, 
that a subject's charm is often due more 
to colour than to anything else. (See 
print No. 4.) We do not think you 
need mind in such weather as this that 
the sun is shining on to the lens. The 
light, direct sunshine though it may 
be, is really so weak that it will be 
scarcely likely to give you general fog 
all over the plate. Of course, much 
depends on the lens in such a case, a 


No. 5. 


cemented lens being much safer than 
one with many reflecting surfaces. 
The lens you are using, by the way, 
has six reflecting surfaces, being con- 
structed of three separate glasses, but 
we have frequently used it "against 
the light" without noticing fog veil 
on the negatives. | 
The poplar tree over yonder is an 
interesting specimen, and such trees 
often play a very important part in 
landscape work, but taken as it stands 
we do not think you will make anything 
very pictorial. Principally, the fore- 
ground is deficient in interest. You 
have practically an even tone from the 
edge of your subject to the white rail- 
ings. Even a little more gradation 
would help matters, but a footpath or 
a tiny stream would be better still. 
You should seek out an equally fine 
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tree with the added interest of some 
foreground material. In addition to 
this, there is an unfortunate rectangu- 
larity, the white fence running horizon- 
tally, while the trunks of the poplar and 
of the more distant tree to the right 
are both perpendicular. Then there is 
an evenness of tone in the sky, due, of 
course, to the haze and to the fact that 
you have your back to the sun, and so 
a flat lighting on the subject. The 
picture lacks life (see print No. 5) and 
interest. There is a monotony of line 
and of tone throughout the whole that 
the dignity and shapeliness of the tree 
itself are not able to compensate for. 
As a contrast to this subject, with its 
mathematical exactness, you might try 
a plate on the irregular little group of 
trees away there to the right. You 
notice that the foreground is more 
broken up and less lawn-like, and that 
its far edge is more lost in the distance 
haze. The nearer tree and the small 
one a little further away prevent the 
principal tree of the group from being 
in a position of “ splendid isolation,” 
yet they do not detract from the prin- 
cipal position which it ought to occupy 
in the composition. The leaning of the 
tree gives it an interest which the 
straight poplar lacked, and also gives 
to your composition a curve. The sky 
is breaking a little now, so that you 
many find in your negative, not per- 
haps clouds, but a little gradation of 
tone which is so valuable in suggesting 
space and atmosphere. You will take 
care not to over-develop, for this is 
one of the most certain ways of des- 
troying this atmospheric effect. We do 
not suppose you have secured anything 
very great, but we think you may find 
this the most satisfactory of the ex- 
posures made during the morning. 
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Every week two or three prints entered іп THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
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the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


ATER is at once the joy and despair 
of the landscape artist. Some 
painters say that no landscape is ever 
quite satisfactory without a glimpse of a 
streamlet, lake, or pool, while others say 
that water is the one thing which the artist 


A.—A Poor, RICHMOND PARK. 


Technical data: Plate Imperial S. S.; ex, grits 2 зес.; stop, Firs; 
; printing process, Glossy 


time of day, 2.30 p.m., Ootober ; developer, M. 
“ейо ж. 


cannot represent. Perhaps the truth is 
somewhere between these two extreme 
opinions. Be that as it may, it will not be 
gainsaid that a little peep of water in the 
picture is often a very great help in afford- 
ing a pleasing composition. 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
ancients deified their rivers, lakes, and 
seas, for there is something strangely 
attractive and mystifying in the movement 
and transparency of water. 
The Romans used to talk 
of what we call spring or run- 
ning water as aqua viva," 
1... living water. Now, іп 
example A we see one of the 
common defects of still-water 
pictures, viz., that what we 
know as water looks much 
more like blank space, and is 
represented by blank white 
paper. Here both the sky and 
water parts are largely mean- 
ingless. This is a case which 
shows the need of a colour- 
sensitive plate and colour 
screen. The worker, we note, 
used metol-quinol as a de- 
veloper, but perhaps did not 
fullv realise how likely quinol 
is to give very dense deposits 
on prolonged development. 
These parts are so opaque to 
the printing light that bv the 
time the thinner parts are fullv 
printed little or no effective 
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light has got through the densest parts, 
so that they remain white in the 
print. This may easily happen with 
dense skies which on being looked 
through show some indication of cloud 
forms. 


It is quite possible that such 
a negative as this, 
which produces a 
black апа white 
strong -contrast 
effect with Velox or 
gaslight paper, will 
yield a less harsh 
print by using rapid 
bromide paper, and 
giving à suitable ex- 
posure at, say, 
twelve inches from a 
Хо. 5 Bray's burner. 
It may be useful to 
point out once again 
that, speaking gener- 
ally, the equivalent 
exposure varies with 
the square of the dis- 
tance from the light, 
yet such equivalent 
exposures do not 
always give precisely 
similar results. Now, 
suppose by way of 
example that a 
negative was fully 
exposed in three 
seconds at 1 ft. This would be equiva- 
lent to 2 times 2 times 3, i. e., 4 times 3, 
or 12 seconds, at 2 ft., or 3 times 3 times 
3 at 3 ft., i.c., 27 seconds, or 4 times 
4 times 3, 2.¢., d seconds, at 4 ft., or 
10 times 10 times 3, 2.¢., 300 seconds, at 
10 ft., and so on. If, now, the 3 seconds 
print at 1 ft. be compared with the 
300 seconds at то ft., it will be observed 
that the 3 seconds exposure print is not 


By L. A. Green. 


By E. A. Carrington. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ord.; exposure. 2 sec.: 
lens, Cooke; 
developer, pyro- -soda ; printing process, Oscbhrome. 


stop, Ғ/10; time as day, 12 noon, September; 
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so contrastful as the 300 seconds print. 
This principle often enables us to make 
the best of an over-harsh or over-soft 
negative when a new negative cannot be 
found. But more about this another time. 

In print B we have another case of still 
water, which, by the way, is generally 
more difficult to manage than moving water, 
on account of sky reflections. Here we 
have a far more satisfactory suggestion of 
water. This print is also particularly in- 
teresting, inasmuch as it shows both 
shadow and reflection effect, although the 
reflection part is not very strongly marked. 


2 
| 


C.—Tue RUSHING STREAM. Ву T. Renshaw. 


7 echnical data: Plate, Imperial S. A.; exposure. 

72/50 th sec.; lens, Beck; stop F E10 ; time of day, 3.30 
p.n, September; ает" eleper, Aydeogutmone; silver 
print. 
(I need hardly pause to point out that 
what so many people call “ shadows іп the 
water are not shadows at all, but reflec- 
tions.) The weak part of this picture is 
the chalk-white look of the bridge on our 
right. 

In example C we have what of old 
was called aqua viva," and very lively 
it looks. One of the common mistakes in 
subjects of this kind is to base the ex- 
posure on the speed of the moving water. 
That is to say, to try to give such a short 
exposure as not to show movement. But 
this leads to two faults. First, if we suc- 
ceed in giving an apparently non-moving 
effect, our picture will show us lifeless, 
frozen water; secondly, it is very likelv 
that if the exposure has been so short as 
this, the darkest parts (rocks, etc.) will be 
under-exposed and come out like blocks of 
coal or jet. Near the left margin is such 
a jet-black rock, with wbat appears at first 
to be a cover of snow, but the tree foliage 
close at hand makes us look for some other 
explanation, ¢.g., a layer of lichen or moss 
bedewed by water spray, and consequently 
reflecting skv light strongly. 
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WOOD AND STREAM. Ву Н.Р. Dine tt. 
Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ortho, with screen; exposure, б secs. ; lens R K.;: stop, F10: time оу day, o p.m., May; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, en arged on Wetungton bromide ә T 
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By Тноѕ. FARMER. 


Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. This picture was also exhibited at the К. Р. 5, Exhibition. 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. R.; exposure, I- Sti sec. ; stop, Flir; time of day, 9 а.т., Мау; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, Wellington bromide. 


MORNING MISTS, DYSART HARBOUR. 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS PAULINE BRACEWELU' By ALFRED AND MARIE BRACEWBLL. 


See article on Studio Lighting, p. 177. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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The fixture announced for the Camera Club on Thurs- 
day evening next, February 23, will surely draw a record 
attendance to 17, John Street, 
SHAW AND EVANS AT Adelphi. Memories of a pre- 
THE CAMERA CLUB. vious demonstration at the old 
Camera Club by Mr. Frederick H. 
Evans at the pianola, will be revived in those present 
on that occasion. With added experience, coupled with 
great advances in the construction of the instrument, 
Mr. Evans’ recital on Thursday should be an eye- 
opener (or should we say, an ear-opener?) to those who 
prefer to regard the pianola as a mechanical contrivance 
devoid of all expression. Mr. Evans is as good a 
musician as heis a photographer, and, as is well known 
from his vigorous defence of the pianola i in the pages of 
Тне A. P. and elsewhere, is a thorough believer in the 
possibilities of the piano-player, not only as a means of 
personal expression, but as being capable of giving an 
exact and sympathetic rendering of the finest works by 
the greatest masters in music. That the meeting will 
be a notable one there can be no doubt when, as 
announced in last week's A. P., it is known that the 
chair will be taken by Mr. George Bernard Shaw, and 
that the subject Pianism of the Pianola " will pro- 
bably form a useful peg upon which this notable music 
critic will hang some interesting remarks. 
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From particulars to hand there is every reason to 
think that the Photographic Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 
to be held in the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Westminster, from May 12 to 20, 
will again be an unqualified success. 
The visitor from the provinces who 
wishes to see a goodly array of what the photographic 
trade can show in the way of new apparatus and 
materials should make a point of seeing the exhibition. 

We understand that the following firms have already 
booked space :—Houghtons, Ltd.; W. Butcher and Sons, 
Ltd.; Kodak, Ltd.; Elliott and Sons, Marion and Co.; 
Wellington and Ward; Dallmeyer, Ltd.; Griffin and 
Sons, Ltd.; Lancaster and Son; Thornton-Pickard 
Mnfg. Со.; Leto Photo Materials Co.; Burroughs 
Wellcome; Newman and Guardia; Paget Prize Plate 
Co.; Sanger-Shepherd; Adhesive Dry Mounting; 
Illingworth and Co.; Hazell, Watson and Viney, Ltd.; 


“THE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS." 
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J. E. Lockyer; A. E. Staley, A-Kla Co.; Van Neck; 
David Allan; F. E. Jones and Co.; Autotype Co.; 
O. Sichel and Co.; A. and M. Zimmermann; Bioscope; 
Iliffe and Sons, Ltd.; Army and Navy Auxiliary Stores; 


Boots’ Cash Chemists; Dawbarn and Ward; R. and J. 
Beck, Ltd. 
Messrs. Houghton, Griffin, and Kodak will each 


give demonstrations of studio operations, which will be 
open to all visitors to the Exhibition. The Adhesive Dry 
Mounting Co. will again demonstrate their process. 
Messrs. Paget, Illingworth, and Sichel and Co. will also 
conduct demonstrations, which will prove attractive to 
both amateurs and professionals. It is interesting to 
note that the Army and Navy Stores appear at an 
Exhibition for the first time since their foundation. Some 
unique attractions for the general public are in prepara- 
tion, particulars of which will be announced at a later 
date. The Professionals’ Congress will quite eclipse the 
one held last year, although that was a success. Invita- 
tions are being sent to professional photographers all over 
the country, and a very big attendance is anticipated. 
е e Q 
The task of returning the prints entered in this com- 
petition, the awards in which were published last week, 
is necessarily a heavy one, and we 
“HOLIDAYS WITH must crave the indulgence of our 
THE CAMERA.” readers for any delay in the dispatch 
of the packages of prints. Although 
the majority of the competitors enclosed stamps for the 
return of their unsuccessful prints, a great number 
failed to do so. Should any reader, therefore, who 
entered for the competition, and did not send stamps for 
return Carriage or win a prize, desire the return of his 
entry, he should apply at once, enclosing sufficient 
stamps to cover return postage. 
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Dealing with a competition containing a vast number 
of prints, by every class of worker, both beginner and 
advanced, such as in the recent 

LESSONS FROM THE '' Holidays with the Camera 
COMPETITION. Competition, a very clear indication 
of what may be called the ‘‘ pic- 

torial status '' of the present-day average photographer 
is arrived at. Disregarding the work of those who were 
included in the final round, and from whom the winners 
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were selected, and also disregarding a very considerable 
number whose work indicated that they were the merest 
tyros with the camera, the large bulk of the work sub- 
mitted gave every evidence of a healthy knowledge of 
pictorial principles, coupled with a considerable amount 
of technical ability. An analysis of the prints, there- 
fore, proved most gratifying, and showed that the teach- 
ings of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC NEws had been well understood and acted upon 
by our readers. Incidentally, the competition showed 
conclusively that not only is the modern amateur photo- 
grapher a much-travelled individual, but that his 
appetite for pictorial records of his peregrinations in 
places abroad is insatiable. On every side, however, 
evidences of the ubiquitous Cook were to be perceived. 
The frequency with which an interested squad of spec- 
tators, with the inevitable uniformed official in the van, 
appeared in otherwise delightful views in Italy, France, 
Greece, Portugal, and elsewhere was a sure indication 
of a method of travel employed in these holidays with 
the camera. е ә а 


Мг. Е. А. Salt’s lecture before the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, on February 7, took the form of an 


instruction in elementary 
SELF-CONTAINED ELECTRIC electricity. He showed 


land of the volt, the 
ampére and the ohm—electricity, unlike photography, 
by the way, does praise its famous men and its fathers 
that begat it, for each of these units is christened after 
an electrical scientist—and the practical conclusion of it 
all was a good deal of advice with regard to the equip- 
ment of the dark-room with primary batteries and small 
electric lamps. For the small and badly ventilated 
dark-room he urged the hygienic value of this low 
candle-power electrical illumination, because the lamps 
emitted practically no heat, and, of course, did not 
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vitiate the air. Batteries could be made or bought 
which, for intermittent work, would last for years with 
little or no attention. He demonstrated the home 
preparation of some convenient forms, taking advantage 
for the purpose of the Osram lamps, with their almost 
invisible filaments. As to the actual cost of a home- 
made battery, he figured this out at three shillings in 
the case of one having three cells, and he went into con- 
siderable detail with regard to galvanic cells. 
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From an American contemporary we learn that the 
American Convention season has started. Apparently 
in the U.S.A. each State holds its 
RUDOLPH DUHRKOOP own photographic convention, and 
AS INSTRUCTOR. they extend from the present time 
until the autumn. The American 
professional appears to be a very hustling individual, 
and the conventions are conducted in a style and on a 
scale that would probably astonish those who are used 
to the annual meetings of the P.C.U.K. in this country. 
In addition to the State Conventions, there is a National 
Convention, under the zegis of the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, which this year will be held during 
the week beginning July 24, at St. Paul, Minnesota. 
One of the attractions of this meeting will be the 
presence of Rudolph Duhrkoop, whose name and fame 
are well known wherever portrait work has a place. 
Herr Duhrkoop will travel from Berlin to act as 
instructor in the school of photography which will be 
one of the features of the Convention. According to 
present plans, Herr Duhrkoop will give about two 
hours’ instruction in pictorial portraiture and print pro- 
duction on the three chief days of the Convention, and 
on the fourth day the results of the entire instruction 
will be shown. The school will be held in the lecture 
hall of the Convention buildings, and seats will be 
arranged to accommodate seven or eight hundred. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. лхр P. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


(For Coupon see supplement 6.) 


A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper. and a second prize. consisting of five shillings’ wo 
materials, are offered every weck for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. | " К 
For beginners, and those who have pever won an award іп апу photographic competition or exhibition, а special prize of five shillings 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are warded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


in the advertisement pages affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. anv P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prizc-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competiticns will be final. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., IL, and IlI., and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 


Awards for Last Week.—The first prize is awarded to P. R. H. 
Hitchcock, East Cottage, Taunton. (Title of print, “ Autumn 
Morning.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ortho; lens, 
Beck R. R.; stop F/8; exposure, 6 seconds; time of day, 
7.30 a.m., September; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
Wellington C. C. bromide. 

The Second Prize to M. R. Tozer, Elmfield, Frances Road, 
Bournemouth. (Title of print, “ Across the Brook.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N. F.; lens, Dallmeyer; stop, F/8; ex- 
posure, 1/25th second; time of day, 10.30 a.m., August; de- 
veloper, rodinal; printing process, oil. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to H. Stewart Boughton, Widney 
Farm, Knowle, Warwickshire. (Title of print, “ The Kimona.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. S. Ortho; lens, Heliar ; stop, 
F/4-5; exposure, 3o seconds; time of day, 11 a.m., June; 
developer, M. Q.; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize to G. C. Weston, 22, Springwell Avenue, 


Harlesden, N.W. (Title of print, “ As the Clouds Roll Away.") 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ortho; lens, Isostigmar; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 30 seconds; time of day, 11 a.m., June; 
September; developer, M. Q.; printing process, enlarged on 


Wellington C. C. bromide, toned. 


Hon. Mention. 


J. R. Moult, York; Robert S. Page, Heaton Chapel; Wm. 
Hill, Leek ; Miss Y. G. Parnell, Chelsea, S.W.; J. F. Mielziner, 
Manchester; Alfred B. Dresser, Darlington; Miss Edith L. 
Willis, Norwich; D. J. N. Dobee, Keighley; Mrs. Algernon 
Taylor, Twickenham; J. Thomson, Malvern; M. C. Luck, 
Greenwich, S. E.; E. H. Creese, Cardiff; T. B. Bullock, Colne. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to J. Ridehalgh, 62, Napier 
Street, Nelson. (Title of print, “А Chat in the Wood.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ortho; stop, F/8; exposure, 
2 seconds; time of day, 3.30 p.m., September; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, bromide enlargement. 
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COLLOTYPE FOR 


THE AMATEUR. 


Ж OULD the prolonged washing which 
necessarily follows all the usual pro- 
cesses be dispensed with, there are 
many articles which might be photo- 
graphically decorated. 

It may be that the reader desires to 
ornament his stationery with speci- 
mens of his handiwork, and a process 
which does away with all washing 
should in that case be useful. 

Such a process is collotype, and if 
the instructions which follow are care- 
fully carried out it does not present 
great difficulties. 

The apparatus consists of an office letter-press, a 
printer's composition roller, one or two dishes, a print- 
ing frame, and a measuring glass. 

The materials which will be needed are a supply of 
ordinary sheet gelatine, a ten per cent. solution of 
potassium bichromate, a tin of Wellington knife polish, 
and some pieces of glass of suitable size. 

In addition to these, a small quantity of lithographic 
or collotype ink must be obtained from the printer's. 

As regards the glass, much may be done in the way 
of utilising old negatives from which the films have 
been cleaned. 

Of course, the best is plate glass, but it is expensive. 
Should this material be decided upon, however, a 
verv convenient form of it is offered in the cutting- 
shapes, which may be bought in all sizes at the dealer's. 

Having got together the necessary tools and 
materials, we can now proceed to prepare our glass 
plates. 

First of all, lay a folded newspaper on the work-table, 
and pour upon it a small pool of water, and on this 
press firmly one of the pieces of glass—the water is to 
prevent its slipping about. 

Now dust a little of the knife polish over the glass, 
and add a little water, after which cover the glass with 
another piece, and rub them together until the surfaces 
of both are finely ground and there are no clear spots 
visible upon washing the glass and examining it by 
transmitted light. 

The powder and water will both need replenishing 
between the glasses several times before the process 
is finished. 

Use a circular motion in grinding, and do not let the 
surfaces get too dry at any time, or they may stick, 
and cause injury to the fingers. 

Having ground and thoroughly cleansed and dried 
the glass, the next thing is to coat it with a substratum 
for the purpose of making the gelatine coating adhere 
firmly. 

Something might be done with thin bichromatised 
gelatine, as in the case of carbon transparencies; but 
it is much better to get the following from the chemist : 


White Ol eggs ........................... 7 OZ. 
Silicate of soda (waterglass) ) 3 oz. 
] IO OZ. 
Strong ammonia ........................ 3 drops. 
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This mixture is painted 
quite thinly on the ground 
side of the glass with a bit 
of rag or small sponge. 

The glasses may now be ge 
stood on edge on a warm 
mantelpiece to dry, and in the meantime we can prepare 
the sensitive coating, the application of which repre- 
sents the final stage in the manufacture of the plates. 

First of all one or two sheets of gelatine are cut 
with scissors into very small bits, which may be very 
conveniently kept in an empty plate-box. 

Now put some of these little pieces of gelatine irto 
the glass measure until they reach the one-ounce mark, 
and then pour in water to the same mark, and put the 
whole aside for the gelatine to soften. 

While waiting we may put a small saucepan of water 
to boil. The gelatine being now quite soft and flabby, the 
measure containing it is stood in the hot water in the 
saucepan, which has been removed to the hob, and the 
mixture stirred with a clean glass rod until solution is 
complete. 

Now add to the gelatine mixture 60 to 9o minims of 
the ten per cent. solution of potassium bichromate, 
stirring all the time the addition is being made, and 
then leave the whole to cook, but not to boil (this is 
most important), for five or ten minutes. 

The pan and its contents are now removed to the 
work-table. 

It may be well here to state that although the 
bichromatised gelatine mixture is to form the sensitive 
coating of the plates, it is in its present liquid condition 
quite insensitive to light; indeed, the dark-room is not 
at any time necessary, as the susceptibility of our plates 
never approaches the slowest gaslight lantern plate. 

One of the glass plates (already coated with the sub- 
stratum) is now laid on the top of the saucepan to warm 
slightly—the ground side being, of course, upwards. 

When slightly warm to the touch a little pool of the 
bichromatised gelatine is poured from the measure upon 
the plate and coaxed into spreading evenly with the 
finger and by rocking the plate backwards and 
forwards. 

When the coating is fairly even transfer the plate 
to the top of the jam-pot, which has been carefully 
levelled, to set. 

Too much time must not be taken over the coating, 
or the gelatine will begin to set before the process is 
completed. 

Use about two drams of the gelatine mixture to a 
half-plate piece of glass—the coating must be rather 
thick as compared with a dry plate. 

When the plates have set and mav be carried without 
fear of the gelatine running, they must be removed to 
the drying-box now to be described. 

Take àny odd wooden box and drill two holes about 
three inches apart in each end half-way up the box 
or thereabouts, and pass two glass rods or sticks 
through the holes so that they cross the interior of the 
box parallel to each other. 
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Quite a small box will be needed, and it should be 
provided with a lid. The boxes used by confectioners 
for packing chocolate are very suitable for small-sized 
plates, say up to half-plate. 

The drying-box being ready, the plate is placed face 
upwards upon the rods and the lid propped slightly open 
with a chip of wood or anything handy, the whole being 
then placed on the hearth near the fire until the plate 

is dry. По not sensitise 
are 


« pA ag more plates than 
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AAA NOVEL ЕХН 


HOSE who аге responsible 

for the organisation of photo- 
graphic exhibitions, and likewise those 
who are called upon to pay the piper, 
are constantly brought face to face with 
the demand for novelty. Merit in an exhibition is 
all very well, but unless it is continually directed into 
new lines it is apt to pall, and it becomes more and more 
evident that if an exhibition is to attract—and no show can be a 
success unless it attracts—there must be present a considerable 
element of novelty or freshness, call it which you will. As one’s 
audience is educated up, the greater their demand, and seeing 
that talent is rare, and progressive talent still rarer, even the 
particular following of a particular genius needs an appetizer 
from time to time. 

This demand for novelty is not in itself unhealthy, when pro- 
perly directed. In photography, however, we have seen it as 
often ill-used as well-used. We have run through a cycle of 
crankish ideas, some of which have left their mark, and others— 
well they have left their mark also, but it is a black one. The 
unfortunate thing is that there is a limit to sane novelty, but 
mone, apparently, to the insane. с 

No worker has—so far аз is known—yet worked his oil-print 
with the swishing of a donkey’s tail, but the dangers of the 
search for the bizarre are very evident, and the lesson we learn 
from the Post-Impressionists is, that if we herald our worst 
attempts with a sufficient blare, the ordinary art-public will 
not only accept it, but gloat over it, and that the more we offend 
the canons of sane art, the greater the gloat. Moreover we have 
to face the fact, in our search for novelty, that the thoroughly 
bad has a far greater chance of success than the moderately 
good. For most of us who claim to have artistic vitals know 
a mediocre thing when we see it. It leaves us entirely unstirred. 
But when we come to either end of the scale, the very good or 
the very bad, we are all at sea. We only know that we are 
stirred, and there is the lurking fear that it may really be one 
of the best, a feast for the elect only, and the desire to be among 
the elect and to share their feast is very great. | 

A great chance in photography, as in other art, is given to 
the utterly bad work by an utterly good worker. He is a brave 
man who will fall foul of an accepted genius, and how should 
we rush in where professional critics fear to tread? The genius 
can play with us like an angler with a fish. El Greco, Whistler, 
or Augustus John, all geniuses, have only to have their names 
appended to a something for that something to be Art of the 
highest order. The trouble of it is that, knowing this, such a 
man as Whistler and possibly John, with a sense of humour or 
of malice, can at times take us miles away from their best for 
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needed at one time, as they do not keep more than a 
day or two in the best condition. i | 

Several small drying-boxes may, of course, be used, 
holding one or two plates each, if larger boxes of 
suitable kind are not easily obtainable. 

As the plates are dry they should be placed in an 
empty plate-box and protected carefully from strong 
light. It would now be well to draw the blind, as the 
plates are sensitive when dry, although not sufficiently 
so to require a non-actinic light. Н. . 


[Exposing the plates and finishing the Collotype prints will be 
dealt with in next weeks A P. and P. N.] 
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the purpose of seeing how far, like sheep, we will follow their 
bleating, and then take us back to the regions of real art without 
our noticing the difference. 

As in painting and drawing so in photography, there is a 
strong tendency to feel that “the king can do no wrong," and 
to follow the photographer's signature through thick and thin. 
Everyone who has sat on a selection committee knows how 
infectious this is. And the celebrities know it. Formerly they 
put their names on the back of their frames only, and the jury 
had shamefacedly to turn the picture over to be sure whether 
it was a work of genius or something to be rejected. Now the 
greatest of us help the jury, and prevent mistake, by writing our 
names on the very mounts. As most photographers are exces- 
sively sensitive to the rejection of their work, and juries, knowing 
this, are generally too kind rather than too harsh, the personal 
element is bound to have a distinct effect on the result of the 
jury's labours, and the writer has rarely seen a show in which 
some of the work would not have been properly rejected had 
they not been the product of a valued hand. 

How then, to avoid this danger and at the same time to afford 
a species of novelty which would have little chance of growing 
stale, and which at the same time would mean a show in which 
each work was selected for merit, and merit only? For this 
purpose all work submitted must be sent in anonymously. A 
sealed envelope will contain the actual name of the author, a 
pseudonym alone will appear on the picture itself. The jury, 
to isolate them still further from the authorship of the pictures, 
should give instructions to the assistants to avoid keeping them 
in sets as delivered. It should also be a point of honour not to 
discuss the authorship, but merely the pictorial and artistic 
merit of the works. A small jury would be preferable to 
a large one, as it would enable special provisions to be made 
for their pictures not to come before the jury, but to be admitted 
as invited works, to be so marked in the catalogue. 

The catalogue in such an exhibition would have to be on new 
lines. It would contain only the number of the pictures and 
their titles, with a blank for the artists’ names. This should 
be issued at a low cost, and purchasers should be asked to do 
their best to fill in the blanks. After the exhibition had been 
open for a week or more, the envelopes should be opened and 
a fresh catalogue prepared with the full particulars. Those who 
had visited the show when the authorships were in doubt would 
no doubt revisit it, and would be interested to compare their 
guesses after truth with the truth itself, and the sale of cata- 
logues would be correspondingly increased. It might even be 
possible to open some form of competition, works selected from 
the exhibition being offered as prizes to the one correctly foisting 
the largest number of pictures on to their proper parents. 


— 2 — — — 


CITY OF LONDON AND CRIPPLEGATE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


TH twelfth annual exhibition of this go-ahead society will 

be held at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, London, 
E.C., on March 13th, 14th, rsth, and 16th. This is the only 
photographic exhibition that is held within the boundaries of the 
City of London, and our readers' attention is specially directed 
to the Open Classes, which include the following sections: — 
Pictorial photographs; Straight prints; Pictures not previously 
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exhibited ; Oil, bromoil and controlled prints; Lantern slides; 
and Champion class. New and specially designed plaques in 
silver and bronze will be awarded in each section; these are 
handsome awards of a large size and mounted—the design is 
symbolical of the City of London and the old Cripplegate. 
Entries close on Friday, February 24th. The hon. secretary is 
Mr. Frank W. Gardner, 135, Vaughan Road, Harrow. 
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T must be under- 
| stood at the out- 
set that the main 

: difficulty in securing 
pleasing results with flashlight is spreading the light 
so as to give softness and roundness to the faces in the 
picture, as these attributes cannot be secured if the 


An Unconventional Family Grcup. 


source of illumination is merely a naked light. Harshness 
is due to the light coming too much from a point instead 
of from some considerable area such as a window. 

A portrait taken out of doors by diffused light coming 
equally from all sides suffers from just the opposite defect 
to that which is usually associated with amateur flashlight 
photography, that is, instead of having too much shade, it 
has not sufficient, and is in consequence flat and insipid. 
To be satisfactory, however, a portrait must possess both 
light and shade, and the transition from one to the other 
must not be very abrupt. In the case of the indoor portrait, 
therefore, our aim should be to diffuse the light, while out 
of doors we must manage by some means or other to con- 
centrate it. 

A Diffuser an Essential to Success. 

Confining ourselves now to indoor portraiture by flash- 
light, the secret of success lies mainlv in the simple expedient 
of interposing a screen of translucent material between light 
and sitter. For use in an ordinary-sized room the screen 
need not be very large—about 3 feet square will do very 
well. 

Procure from a stationer's some sheets of white tissue 
paper. and join as manv together as may be necessary to 
make one large sheet of the size required by pasting the 
edges and overlapping them for half an inch or rather less. 
After this is dry, turn down a strip at top and bottom, and 
paste each down by its edge so that light wooden rods, to 
serve as supports and stiffeners, may be inserted in the same 
wav as a lathe is used in the lower end of an ordinary 
window-blind. These rods, which cost a mere trifle, can 
usuallv be purchased at the nearest oil-shop. А suitable 
size is $ of an inch. 
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Door FIGURE WORK 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS ON TAKING GROUPS AND 
PORTRAITS AT HOME WITH MAGNESIUM LIGHT. 
By G. H. SCHAFER. 


Special to ** The A. P. & Р. N.” 


The screen is now complete. It is, of course, a fragile 
thing, but, barring accidents, this is of no consequence, and 
when not in use it can be rolled up, and will be out of harm's 
way. 

The next thing required is a support for this screen. 
What we want is some contrivance for hanging it up so 
that the upper edge is within a few inches of the ceiling, 
and so that there is a clear unobstructed space at least 12 
inches deep behind it in which the flash powder can be fired. 

A pole or rod, only a few inches less in length than the 
height of the room, is perhaps the best thing for the purpose. 
It should have a foot or base of some sort so as to stand by 
itself, and at the top a light bracket about a foot long (from 
which the screen can be suspended) should project at right 
angles. Obviously, this long pole would be an awkward 


. stage property to have about the house unless it were made 
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to fold up or take to pieces, and the “ handy man " with a 
knack of carpentering will have here a fine scope for his 
skill. A bamboo pole in two parts jointed like the bigger 
Japanese umbrella suggests itself as a good mainstay. 
For experimental purposes, however, something very simple 
will do. Buy a single bamboo pole of sufficient length— 
this also they may have at the oil-shop—and lash it to the 
back of an ordinary kitchen chair, and there you are. Then, 
to make a bracket, take a piece of stout wire about à inch 
diameter and 16 inches long, and make it into a right angle 
by bending it about 3 inches from one end. The short arm 
can be inserted in the top of the bamboo, and the end of 
the long arm should be bent into a hook. 
The Flash-powder and Lamp. 

Having now a suitable screen and support, the next thing 
to consider is the flash powder and the means of firing it. 
The type of flash powder recommended is that which burns 
* instantaneously,” and to those photographers who are 
altogether unfamiliar with up-to-date powders, it may be 
well to point out the following facts. 

The flash lasts only for about 1-goth of a second, and 
therefore ordinary movements do not cause blurring in the 
resulting picture. 

The light is so brilliant that everybody is bound to blink 
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at the sudden flash, but this happens after the exposure has 
taken effect, and therefore is of no consequence. 

In order not to alarm any nervous person or child, it is 
wise to have as much ordinary light as possible in the room, 
and then the intense brilliancy of the flash will not be so 
noticeable. | 

The firing of the powder, if properly carried out, is not 
accompanied by any noise. 

On no account must the highly combustible flash powder 
be used in a “ blow-through "' lamp, or the results will be 
unpleasant, if not dangerous. 

Turning now to the manner in which the powder is to 
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be fired, I think it is much the best plan to invest in one 
of the mechanical contrivances sold for the purpose, there 
being some good ones on the market. I have lately been 
using the“ Agfa," 4s. od., in its simplest form, and find it 
very good. A lamp enables one to make the exposure at 
the precise moment desired with the greatest ease and 
certainty. A dilatory ignition such as touch paper has 
obvious drawbacks. 
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The angle at which the light should fall upon the sitter 
is an important consideration. First and foremost, for 
ordinary portraiture the light should always be as high as 
possible unless the“ sitter ’’ is very near and literally in a 
sitting posture. Arrange the screen close up under the 
ceiling in the manner already described, and fire the powder 
so that, allowing for the flame spreading upwards and out- 
wards, the light as a whole comes through the centre of the 
screen. As regards the distance the flame should be from 
the sitter, this may be a little less than the distance between 
camera and sitter, so that the light may not have further 
to go than necessary, and thus may have the greatest 
possible effect. On the other hand, the flame must not be 
so much in front of the camera as to shine into the lens, 
for this, as we all know, might be fatal to good results. 

As to the distance to the right or left of the camera at 
which the flash should be made, this will be found to be 
much smaller than one would expect, and as a guide in this 
matter, it may be stated that in each of the accompanying 
illustrations the flash occurred about 3 feet to one side or the 
other of the camera. 


Other Details of Work. 


Focussing is not a very easy matter, as a scene 
illuminated by artificial light gives such a weak image on 
the ground glass compared with the same thing viewed by 
daylight. It will often be found a good plan to focus on a 
lighted match held as close to the sitter's face as is com- 
fortable (for the sitter). When the slide has been drawn 
and all is ready for the exposure, uncover the lens, and 
without undue haste fire the powder. I say “ without undue 
haste,” for the effect on the plate of leaving the lens open 
for a few seconds in the ordinary artificial light of the 
room is practically nil. 

The ordinary “ Special Rapid " plate (approximately 
200 H. and D.) is quite fast enough, especially with an F/6.8 
anastigmat at full aperture. If the lens is not so rapid, 
a bigger charge of powder will be required, and the 
atmosphere will smell “ fireworky rather sooner than 
otherwise, but the freedom from smoke and smell which 
characterises modern flash powders is on the whole quite 
remarkable. 


—ů ——— 


THE excellent results which may be 
obtained by the home preparation 
of colour-sensitive plates is well ex- 
pressed in the current issue of the 
Red Lamp, the smart and chatty little 
monthly issued by Messrs. Mawson 
and Son, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
writer says :— 

It is universally conceded that the 
very best colour-sensitive plates are to be 
obtained by “ bathing " a good ordinary plate 
—such as Mawson's Felixi Plate—in very 
weak solutions of dyes, afterwards washing 
and drying the plate, when it may be stored 
ready for use. 

The operation is by no means difficult, and 
does not require any expensive apparatus. 
And it is much more economical to prepare the plates at home 
than to pay the manufacturer for this work. The plates so 
prepared have an increased colour sensitiveness than when the 
emulsion is treated with the dyes in the course of manufacture, 
whilst in no other manner can such a high degree of sensitive- 
ness to artificial light be obtained. 

Bathed plates are expressly indicated for use in orthochro- 
matic and three-colour photography, and in artificial light 


ATHED PLATES FOR HIGH-SPEED ORTHO WORH. 


photography, such as when taking photographs at the theatre 
during the performance. 

The plates are sensitised by bathing with either pinachrome 
or pinacyanol, which gives a pronounced red sensitiveness, so 
that it is necessary to use a dark green safe light in the dark- 
room. Pinachrome plates are not so sensitive to red light, and 
may be handled in a dark ruby light. For theatrical work we 
prefer to use pinacyanol bathed plates. 

It is customary to bathe the plates in a porcelain developing 
dish, and we have found that а “ Standa ” daylight developing 
tank makes a handy utensil for the purpose. The plates are 
immersed for three minutes in the following solution : — 

Pinacyanol solution (1 : 1000) . I part. 
Distilled water ede ctetu tonos şo parts. 

At the expiration of this period the solution is poured off (it 
may only be used once), and the plates are washed for three 
minutes in several changes of water, and then dried in the dark. 
A tin deed-box containing a quantity of blotting paper forms 
a convenient drying box, especially if a dish containing calcium 
chloride is stood on a block in the centre of the box so as to be 
near the top of the box when the lid is closed. 

Plates may also be sensitised with orthochrome T, or pina- 
chrome, іп a similar manner. 

Any developer, except pyro-ammonia, may be used for these 
plates, but we prefer to use edinol. 


— ů 


A French Handbook of Retouching.—In the present day a wide 
field is covered by the many and widely various processes which 
come under the designation of “retouching,” these being pro- 
cesses by which the photograph may be improved on the one 
hand, or “ uglyographised " on the other, if we may use a some- 
what uncouth word coined by Southey; the result, whether for 
good or harm, depending on the artistic feeling and skill of the 
worker. As far as the retouching of the negative is concerned, 


we have a concise and lucid handbook in the booklet by M. 
Courréges, a new edition of which is to hand from MM. Gauthier- 
Villars, of 55, Quai des Grands-Augustins, Paris. The title of 
the booklet is * La Retouche du Cliché: Retouche Chimique, 
Physique, et Artistique," and the price is low (2 francs, we 
believe). Those methods of intensification and reduction which 
concern the retoucher are included, and considerable prominence 
is given to the retouching of portraits. 
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By ALFRED BRACEWELL „t 


AVING observed in 
sundry articles and 
even editorial com- 
ments which have appeared 
in the photographic press 
from time to time, and especially 
during the last few months, 
references to the subject of my 
title, and noting a tendency 
therein to discount and even to 
deride the advantages of the 
studio as an essential adjunct in 
artistic and pictorial portraiture, 
ry 1 propose to combat the error by 
a few brief comparisons. 
One writer, commenting on 
of using the studio style of 
authority, would have it 


the 
roof, and quoting; an 
that top lighting was only used because originally 


“old fashion ’ 


the speed of plates was slow. Again, a well- 
known exhibitor, and the creator of а certain 
style or school of the Japanese vogue, has in a 
recent article in THE А. P. AND P. М. given us repro- 
ductions of portrait studies as examples which he claims 
may best be secured by the usual lighting in ап 
ordinary room.' It would be invidious to comment 
upon these results, and I do not propose to do so. 
Amateurs are not seldom assured by certain portraitist 
lecturers that they may obtain all the desired effects 
without the aid of a studio“; observe that they do 
not teach that we may thus attain, without the use of 
studio lighting or its equivalent, even out-of-doors in 
their own garden or weed-patch. 

And so the heresy is perpetuated and complacently 
believed in and subscribed to by a host of amateurs who 
have not as yet attempted to verify by practical experi- 
ence whether the statement be true or not. 

Coming to the point, then, I submit that the raison 
d'étre of the top or studio lighting was inspired with- 
out reference at all to the speed of the plate; in short, 
that the top lighting naturally obtained in the studio 
was, and remains, an artifice for producing effective 
and truthful modelling of head, face and figure. It is 
the top lighting that produces the illusion of relief by 
throwing a shadow underneath the chin, nose and eyes, 
and which, thereby, is largely responsible for the 
character and variety of the composition. 

Without this top lighting, which '' the usual lighting 
of an ordinary room ” rarely, if ever, successfully per- 
mits, portraits tend to flatness, a lack of half tones, and 
a too abrupt transition from the high or hard lights to 
the harsh shadows. In short, the usual window 
lighting, minus the top illumination, makes the art of 


the Photographic Studio Obsolete? 


' Conversely the 
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chiaroscuro practically a dead letter. 
real touch and 
models are alone ideally effective 
when both top and side illumination 
are brought into play. 

In amplification of this truth I 
may draw attention to the number- 
less useful articles that periodically 
appear in photographic magazines 
describing and seeking to show how the difficulties of 
room, or, as it is often called, home, portraiture may be 
best surmounted. Are not all such efforts primarily 
devoted to the initial question of lighting the subject ? 
Consciously or unconsciously they aim at showing how 
to obtain studio lighting effects without the atd of 
the studio. Obviously, then, the studio quality of 
lighting is the ideal one. Again, in dealing with the 
out-of-doors portrait, it is easily recognisable that the 
fleeting expressions we most admire in our models are 
only fully obtainable by instantaneous exposure—we 
cannot expect or hope to succeed in registering an 
expression which exists perhaps for one-tenth of a 
second in an exposure requiring at least the three to four 
seconds which even the finest portrait lens demands. 
Hence the endeavours to obtain rapid exposures in the 
open. But it is soon found that such essays are accom- 
panied by that objectionable flat and uninteresting light- 
ing and lack of modelling that are even a more palpable 
feature of the average garden portrait than that of the 
“© usual lighting in an ordinary room" species. 

To overcome these well-known objections we have 
hints and suggestions galore for arranging shades 
(umbrellas, etc.), side sheets, and all the equivalents 
obtained by and existent in most studio equipments. 
It may be contended that effective and artistic portrait 
or genre pictures may be secured by the aforesaid 
window lighting only, and this no one of experience will 
deny; but not by the ordinary ” window. The attain- 
ment is usually in direct ratio to those windows which 
most nearly approximate to the top and side lighting 
of the studio combined— conditions which, as a rule, 
are only obtainable in very lofty rooms with lengthy 
windows or two windows at right angles. 

The contentions au contraire also overlook that in 
using a lens of desirable focal length for correct planes 
and ‘‘ drawing " the ordinary room does not allow of 
sufficient scope in which to successfully arrange a sitter, 
as, in addition to the frontal space, several feet must be 
allowed behind the model. 

Hence it will be seen that, so far from being obsolete 
or even unessential, the photographic studio is likely to 
justify its outstanding advantages and existence for a 
long time to come! 


— 2 — 


“ Where to Live Round London: Northern Side.“ -A new 
edition of this useful reference book has just been issued, and 
contains information concerning several residential districts 
which have not hitherto been dealt with. Numerous photo- 
graphic illustrations are included, and the particulars given 
concerning each district should prove of the utmost value to 
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those who are looking for a suitable place of residence outside 
London but within easy reach of the city. The book is pub- 
lished by the Homeland Association, Ltd., Chandos Chambers, 
15, Bedford Street, Strand, and the price is one shilling net; 
or in cloth binding, with geological map, two-and-sixpence 
net. 
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The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 


previous issues of THE A. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank Н. Read, 
(2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schön, (4) Gideon Clark, (5) C. 
Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. Boyes, 
(9 Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith Willis, 
(12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. Creighton 


Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. 


(25) Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild, (27) Marcus Adams. 


XXV III.—Mrs. 


HE justification of the title of this series of notes 
on coming workers in the photographic world 
is found in the prominent position already 
arrived at by many of those who have been 
previously dealt with. In Mrs. Peake, however, we 


THE WEAVER'S GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


This diclure was exh 


By Mrs E. PEAKE. 


Pited at the Scottish Salon. 


Buckham, (17) 
M’Kissack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22) C. 
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Mas. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur 


Smith, 
David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, 


(19) James 


E. PEAKE. 


have a worker who may be said to have“ arrived"; 
yet we include her in this series, and we know that still 
better and bigger things will be achieved by her camera 
than she has done in the past. 

She has been a keen and enthusiastic member of the 
Norwich and District Photographic Society since its 
commencement in 1903, receiving much of her instruc- 
tion in technique from the President, Mr. A. E. Coe, 
the well-known professional of Norwich. She is also 
a leading member of the Norwich Ladies' Camera Club, 
and is a member of the Postal Camera Club. She has 
exhibited at the “© Royal,” the Scottish Salon, and most 
of the leading provincial exhibitions. 

Our readers are probably all familiar with her 
remarkably successful picture, “Тһе Spell," which 
scored on all sides a year or two ago (and was repro- 
duced іп THE А. P. and- P. N. for April 13, 1909. 
This she regards as her highest achievement—and in 
some respects it is so. Her '' Mary Jane Commands 
the Partv " (p. 179), an illustration to Stevenson's 
Marching Song," is on nearly the same level of 
excellence, but in another direction. It exemplifies, as 
few photographs of children have ever done, action and 
motion coupled with entire lack of camera conscious- 
ness, and this in addition to fine pictorial qualities. The 
quality of the original print, too, is very high. 

Most of Mrs. Peake's work has been done with a 
half-plate Royal Ruby camera and Dallmeyer stigmatic 
or Pulligny-Puyo lens; while an old Ross lens is used 
largely for her flower studies, a phase of work in 
which she has done many striking things. 

Anything in the way of control or retouching is done 
on the negative, and her prints are in platinum. She 
prefers to get her negatives right by repeated trials 
rather than interfere with the final print. 

Most of her work indoors is conducted in a well-lit 
room that has been specially taken over for the purpose, 
and each print produced is the result of long and careful 
study and arrangement of the subject, with a view to 
idealising the subject decided on beforehand. In fact, 
to retain the art element by photographic means has 
been one of Mrs. Peake's ambitions. '' To know what 
you would like before vou begin goes a long way 
toward achieving your end ” is this lady's motto, and 
it is one to be heartily commended to all other photo- 
graphic workers who would succeed. 
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A GOLDEN MORN. By CLARENCE PONTING. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


Technical data; Plate, Hford Chromatic; exposure, 1-15th зес.; lens, R. R.; stop, F/8; time of day, sunrise, June; developer, pyro-soda, 
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PORTRAIT OF A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


See article on Studio Lighting, p. 177. 
181 
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A HEAD STUDY. By G. P. Harrison. 
See article on “A New Method ef Preparing Mounts,” p. 183. 
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THE writer was faced recently 
with a problem which often 
presents itself to amateur 


workers, and a description of the 
way in which it was surmounted may 
be of interest and service to other 
readers. 

| A picture had to be despatched for 
a competition at short notice, and when it was 
ready for mounting, it was found that there was 
not a large enough sheet of the shade of mounting 
Paper required. А hurried canvass of the local 
_ shops quite failed to unearth anything suitable, so 
at last it was decided to make a mount of the required tone. 

The picture was a brown-toned bromide of a rather 
unusual shade in a low key, and a dark mount 
was essential. A roll of plain buff wall-paper 
was secured at a decorator's, and with it a 
pennyworth of dark brown water-paint. The 
latter must not be confused with artists’ water- 
colours—it is a great deal cheaper and without 
a touch of oil or spirit. 

A piece of wall-paper the required size was 
cut off the roll and pinned down to the table. 
With an old shaving brush (a flat hog's-hair 
would answer the.purpose better) the sheet of 
paper was thoroughly wetted all over in broad 
strokes. Next, a small quantity of the paint 
was mixed in a saucer with water, not quite 
to full tone, and the brush being charged with 
this, the moistened surface of the paper was 
covered as quickly as possible. The size of the 
print to be mounted was then marked on the 
paper by a pinhole being made at each corner. 

An old half-plate negative was now brought 
into requisition, and the paint in the saucer 
having been darkened by the addition of more 
colour, one edge of the negative was painted. 
This edge was then placed on the mount and 
aligned from one of the pinholes to the corner 
of the paper. Holding firmly in place, the 
shaving brush with the darker paint was taken 
from the edge of the glass along the edge of 
the mount in rough smears. The same pro- 
cedure was followed at the other three corners, 
and in five minutes a mount of the exact tone 
required, and looking for all the world like a 
dark-stained wood frame was produced. 

The only drawback was that the darker 
markings on the mount had a duller surface 
than the first coat of paint, but this was 
quickly remedied by polishing the whole mount 
lightly with a tuft of dry cotton wool. 

Encouraged by this success, the writer has 
made some further experiments and appends 
the results. 

Vandyke brown best lends itself to all warm- 
toned prints, but a mixture of dark green with 
a touch of the brown is very effective for black 
and grey prints. 

The after polishing can be dispensed with if 
a few drops of gum arabic solution are added 
to the water used for mixing the paint, or if 
preferred, the mount, when finished and dry, can be coated 
completely with a very diluted solution of gum water. This 
acts not only as a polish or varnish, but as a protection from 
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NEW METHOD OF PREPARING MOUNTS. . . .. 


By GEORGE P. HARRISON. 


24 Special to "The A. P. & Р.М.” 


any deleterious substance there may be in the wall-paper. 

The“ frame ” effect is increased if two adjoining sides 
of the mount are left somewhat lighter in tone than the 
others, while more pronounced “ graining " effects аге 
easily procured by combing lightly over the surface of the 
mount before it can drv, or by applying the darker second 
coat with a Blanchard brush in streaks and markings to 
resemble the natural grain, of walnut, mahogany, or 
other figured wood. 

The application of the method to ‘‘ passe partout " makes 
a wonderful improvement, particularly if the mount is 
о right to the edges of the print, above the cover 
glass. 

The circular “ frame " mount is specially effective for 
portraits. It is made by simply drawing the paint-charged 


A Frame Mount, made as described in article. 


brush round the edges of two saucers of different sizes. The 
shading can be quite unstudied as long as the shape of the 
print’s outline is followed. 


مچیه 


“А Handbook of the Cinematograph.’’—Those to whom it is 
no disadvantage for a text-book to be in the German language 
may profit by the study of a new “ Handbook of the Cinematc- 
graph,” written by Herr K. W. Wolf-Czapek. This work is the 
second (1911) edition of the author's Die Kinematographie, ’ 
and it is published by the Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft ” 
of Berlin. In the space of 136 large octavo pages we have a 
concise but comprehensive conspectus of cinematographic 


matters from the first germs of theoretical foreshadowing by 
Lucretius (70 B.C.) and Ptolemy (A.D. 140) to the latest inven- 
tions of our day. In the work of Herr Wolf-Czapek, the 
experimenter will find full information as to the kind of lens 
he should use, how to register or estimate distances, and also 
practical instructions as to such work as developing the long 
bands of film. It contains much information of a kind not 
easy to obtain. 
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A HOME-MADE FLASH LAMP. 


HE following piece of apparatus is 
not intended to compete with the 
numerous excellent flash lamps now on 
the market, but will be found an effective 
and very cheap substitute by those who 
are compelled to limit their expenditure. 
On taking up flashlight photography I 
very soon found that magnesium powder, 
although useful in many cases, had its 
drawbacks, one of the worst being its 
comparative slowness, particularly notice- 
able in animal studies. 


Turning my attention to flash powders 
I found them a great improvement on 
magnesium, being more active and prac- 
tically instantaneous. 

A new difficulty arose, however. As 
flash powder cannot be used in a blow- 
through lamp owing to the danger of an 
explosion, the powder must be fired by 
means of a long taper held in the hand, 
or by the touch paper supplied. The 
touch paper is good enough for still 
subjects such as flowers, etc., but is not 
good enough for portraits of persons; 
the suspense of waiting for the flash 
whilst the touch paper is burning causes 
a drawn and tense expression on the sub- 
ject's face. Firing with a taper is better, 
but one has to dodge from the camera 
to the powder, which is generally some 
distance away. 

I therefore devised the following ar- 
rangement which has proved most satis- 
factory and costs only a few pence. The 
following materials are required : — 

A piece of board 12 in. long, 9 in. wide, 
and } in. thick to form the baseboard ; 
three small bamboo canes s ft. long: 
a boy's tin pea-shooter ; some screws, and 
a few small pieces of wood. 

The baseboard is first cut to size and 
7^^nared up. Оп both sides mark the 
longitudinal and cross centre lines, and 
ол the side which will be underneath 
describe a circle s in. in diameter. If 
no compasses are available, this can be 
done by fixing a pin at the point where 
the centre lines cross and with a pencil 
connected by string to the pin and at a 
distance of 2} in. from it, the circle can be 
marked. Next fix the pin at the point B 
where the circle crosses the centre line, 
and with the pencil still at the same 
distance of 24 in. mark the points C and 
D on the circle and draw lines from A 
to C and А to B. The circle will then 
be divided into three equal parts, each 
point being the centre of a leg. 


Cut the three pieces of wood marked 
E, each 24 in. long, 3 in. thick and 13 in. 
deep. Fix each piece to the underside 
of board by two screws driven through 
board from the top. Each piece is fixed 
4 in. away from the centre line of a leg. 

Each leg is made by cutting one of the 
canes to a length of 4 ft. 6 in., and fixing 


A Ncw Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
cesciiption by readers ot The A. P. & Р, М.” are invited for this page, 
and will be paid for at current rates it published. Articles should be 
concise, апа preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


oa one end a piece of wood marked F. 
A hole is bored of a size for the cane to 
fit tightly in. If it is slack a touch of 
glue will hold it securely. А hole is then 
bored through F for a screw 13 in. long. 
The screw must not be too tight a fit. 
Each piece F with leg attached is to be 
screwed to the centre of the pieces E on 
the board and 1 in. from the underside of 
it. At the bottom of each leg and 6 in. 
from the end, twist a piece of wire round 
with the ends formed into a hook. A 
piece of string passed through and tied 
to each hook will prevent the legs spread- 
ing on a slippery floor. The lamp will 


be at a height of about 4 ft. 6 in. from 
the ground, which I have found right for 
most purposes. 

The lower part being complete, 


the 
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and the tube is soldered in. This is the 
only part in which the amateur carpenter 
may find a difficulty ; a tinsmith, however, 
will do it for a few pence. Two small 
holes are punched with a sharp nail in 
the bottom of the box from inside, and 
it is fixed to the lever H by two small 
screws through these holes from the 
inside of box. The lid is put on loose. 

A small screw eye or staple is fixed to 
underside of lever H just behind the box 
to which the operating string is fixed, and 
another eye at the back end. The lever 
H is then screwed to the standard G as 
shown, taking care that it moves very 
freely on the screw. A screw eye is fixed 
in the baseboard just under the eye in 
end of lever, and the two are connected 
by a piece of elastic, tight enough to 
always keep the lamp up away from the 
board. A cord is attached to the eye at 
back of lamp box, and a slot cut in board, 
through which the cord passes. A piece 
of tin about 3 in. square is screwed down 
in front of the board for the powder and 
a piece of white cardboard tacked on the 
back end acts as a reflector. Place some 
loose cotton wick in the lamp tube, leav- 
ing a couple of inches projecting into the 
box, and stuff the box with cotton wool. 
The apparatus is now complete. 

To use the lamp,- thoroughly saturate 
the cotton wool and wick with methy- 
lated spirit by means of a fountain pen 


standard piece G on top must be made 
and fixed, its centre being 1 in. back 
from the cross centre line, and its side 
8 in. to one side of the longitudinal 
centre line. 

For the lamp, almost any flat round 
tin box will answer (mine was a tooth- 
powder box 2 in. across). А piece 2 in. 
long is cut off the pea-shooter, a hole just 
large enough to take this tube is made in 
the side of the bottom half of the box, 
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PLAN. 


glass filler, and place lid on box. Put the 
flash powder on the tin, and last of all 
light the lamp, which should burn with a 
small bluish flame. The string having 
previously been led down through base- 
board and under the handle of a heavy 
flat-iron, or two light ones, is taken to 
any part of the room, when a quick 
steady pull will draw the lamp down and 
fire the powder at the moment desired. 

H. H. B. M. 
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EOUR READERS. VIEWS 


2 


he. 


Under this head.ng let ers fiom readers on 
various topics will be published every week, Lt 
must be unde stood, however, that the Editor 
2 will mot be responsible for opinions expressed by 
* - corresponuents, 


WATER RATES FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Six, —In reply ќо “ Sympathiser's letter, I think it is by no 
means clear that the authorities have any right to make a 
charge to amateur photographers. I cannot agree with the 
advice which he obtained and now offers your readers. The 
whole question is, shortly, whether water used in the practice 
of amateur photography is water supplied for “ domestic pur- 
poses" within the Waterworks Clauses Acts, 1847 and 1863. 
There is no authority precisely in point, but in the case of 
Barnard Castle Urban District Council v. Wilson (1902), where 
a supply of water to a school swimming bath was decided not 
to be merely a “domestic purpose," certain broad principles 
were laid down by the Court which afford a useful guide to the 
law. Domestic purposes" are not limited to such as are 
essential to the occupation or even the healthy occupation of a 
house. Any use which increases the amenities of life to the 
occupier is 2rimá facie domestic, the amount used being 
reasonable. It would include water used for watering a horse 
or horses and washing a carriage, or in keeping dogs or cats. 
One of the judges went so far as to say that water used for 
a private swimming bath іп the garden would be а “ domesti: 
purpose," but this was not generally agreed on. But, as anothe- 
said, it is idle to suggest that everyone would want a supply 
of water for a swimming bath, you must have regard for real 
facts." And it is a notorious fact that a very large number of 
people practise amateur photography, and consume a certain 
amount of water in washing prints and negatives, though pro- 
bably much less than the use of a carriage would entail. Іп 
another case, of Harrogate Corporation v. Mackay (1907), it was 
held that water supplied to and used by a doctor for washing 
his motor car, the motor car being used by him for professional 
purposes, was water supplied for domestic purposes." I trust 
the Leeds amateurs will resist these demands, and not be 
frightened by threats of proceedings. I feel sure that the Court 
will take judicial notice of the fact that amateur photography 
is a common domestic art and one of the amenities of modern 
civilised life.—Yours, etc. 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


Н. L. Lewis. 


COATING GUM PRINTS WITH THE AIR- 
BRUSH. 


Sır, —In your notes on coating gum prints you mention that 
Mr. Zimmermann, amongst his new methods, advocates the use 
of the air-brush, and you say you do not know whether this 
has been done before. As early as, I think, 1893, I not only 
advocated its use, but the inventor himself (when the air-brush 
had only recently been brought out) paid me a visit and 
together we coated some paper, from which some of the earliest 
gum prints exhibited were made. I cannot heln remarking 
the frequency with which old methods of gum bichromate 
printing are rediscovered. Plus cela change, plus Cest toujours 
la méme chose.—Yours, etc., : 

Great Bookham. A. M. 


KEEPING DEVELOPER IN SOLUTION. 


Sin,—Re Mr. Glover's “Mixing and Keeping Developer with 
System and Economy," A. P. AND P. N., February 7th, he is 
carefu] to exclude all air from the bottle of developer, yet he 
mixes the concentrated solution with fap water. Might I suggest 
that if he boiled the water first he would expel all dissolved air, 
which is so detrimental to photographic solutions ?—Yours, etc., 

E. Dulwich. CHAS. F. GILLINGHAM. 


THE LONDON SECESSION. 


Sin, —I beg to inform you that a society has been formed 
under the above title, for the purpose of holding periodical 
displays of the most interesting, original and progressive 
examples of pictorial photography. 

The first Spring Exhibition will be opened to the public on 
May тоз at the Newman Art Gallery, 29, Newman Street, W. 

The present members of the society are as follows:— J. Craig 
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Annan, Malcolm Arbuthnot, Walter Benington, Eustace Callan 
A. L. Coburn, A. Cochrane, George Davison, J D: 2 
Baron A. de Meyer, Frank H. Read. | 
_In addition to the above, the following American and Con- 
tinental workers have been invited to send representative 
examples of their work :—Frank Eugene, Heinrich Kuhn, George 
Seeley, Eduard Steichen, Alfred Stieglitz, Clarence H. White.— 
Yours, etc., 
London, E.C. 


M. ARBUTHNOT. 


Toe Camera Club.—On Monday, February 2oth, at 8.30 p.m., 
Mr. Thomas Manly will give a practical demonstration of 
“ Ozobrome." 

The Gateshead and District Camera Club has now secured a 
permanent meeting room in the Westfield Hall, top of Alexandra 
Road, Gateshead. 

The Canterbury Camera Club's winter and spring programme 
just issued indicates that the interest of the club is well sustained. 
The hon. sec. is Mr. Boydell Shallis, St. Mildred's Rectory, 
Canterbury. 

Chelmsford Photographic Society.—The Society's exhibition is 
announced to be held in the Shire Hall on May 3rd and 4th. 
There will be open classes. The hon. secretary is Mr. C. H. 
Wallis, Rosebank, Moulsham, Chelmsford. 


A Useful Little Annual which will be of interest to many of 
our readers, is One and All Gardening," the 1911 edition of 
which has been published. The book contains a mass of 
practical information for the amateur gardener, and is profusely 
illustrated. It is published by the Agricultural and Horticul. 
tural Association, Ltd., 92, Long Acre, W.C.; the price is ad. 


A new camera club has been formed at Ashford, Middlesex, 
to be known as the Spelthorne Camera Club, with headquarters 
at the National School, Ashíord. The membership already 
includes many well-known amateur and professional workers, 
and all photographers in the district who may be interested are 
invited to communicate with the hon. secretary fro fem., Mr. 
E. M. Neaves, School House, Ashford, Middlesex. 


The Bournemouth and District Camera Club at its first annual 
meeting on January 3oth elected the Right Hon. Lord Abinger 
president; the Rev. A. E. Corner, chairman; Mr. A. Thomas, 
vice-chairman ; Mr. T. Michell, hon. treasurer; Miss Penrice, 
hon. secretary and press secretary; Miss Onslow, assistant 
secretary. Committee: Mrs. Cottam, Miss Onslow, Messrs. 
T. A. Aldridge, C. Blair, F. C. Burroughs, T. Davey, F. L. 
Jermyn, J. Thomas, and the Rev. J. Husband, with power to 
add to their number. 


At the South London Photographic Society on Monday, 
February 6th, Mr. F. W. Hicks, of the Croydon Camera 
Club, demonstrated the making of transparencies for enlarged 
negatives. In the course of his remarks he said that to get a 
good platinum or carbon print the enlarged negative should be 
a good one, and a good enlarged negative could only be obtained 
from a good transparency. There were two kinds of trans- 
parencies, the carbon and dry-plate. He preferred the dry- 
plate as being undoubtedly the most suitable for the busy man 
and because it gave a greater latitude for modification. Any 
ordinary plate of a good make was suitable for making trans- 
parencies. He, personally, used Wratten's Ordinary, backed, 
as they were slow, thickly coated, and of very fine grain. Mr. 
Hicks then made some transparencies bv contact, using a Bijou 
incandescent burner as illuminant. The exposure, by test, 
was found to be то seconds at 4 feet, using a negative of 
ordinary density. The developer he used was metol made up 
as follows :— 


Ne nc REO SERTE I dram. 
Carbonate of сода....................................... 2 drams 
Sulphite- Of ,,,. teo torte A 5 
Water © ыу наа аав to 10 OZ. 


Working solution: 1 part to 3 parts water, adding ro to 20 
mins. 10 per cent bromide of potassium to each 2 oz. de- 
veloper. The metol should be dissolved first. Temperature of 
developer, about 65 per cent. Fahr. Generally speaking, a 
developing factor of 4 will give a good transparency. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Lancashire and Cheshire Year Book. 

The secretary of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Photographic Union has issued a very concise 
and handy guide to all that is“ Federation“ for 
1911. Associates and their friends visiting the 
" Northern " at Liverpool will now have no diff- 
culty in recognising the secretary, Mr. С. F. 
Inston, who also fills the role of president of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Federation, for the 
frontispiece of this Year-book is an excellent and 
characteristic photograph of Mr. Inston. There 
are one or two changes in the book, and amongst 
these I notice new section secretaries, for the 
portfolio, Mr. R. Wright, 15, Roosevelt Avenue, 
Aintree, Liverpool, and the lantern slides, Mr. 
F. Winning, 115, Warton Street, Lytham. With 
the fresh enthusiasm born of their new positions 
and reflected in the organisation of their sections, 
one may expect special results for 1911. 


Lecturers and Secretaries to Meet. 

The new travelling exhibition idea is in the 
capable hands of Mr. T. Lee-Syms, and although 
the rules are not quite ready for issue, it should, 
however, be remembered that pictures are to be 
ready and in the possession of Mr. Lee-Syms by 
August 31. I hear Mr. Syms has received every 
promise of encouragement and support, and on 
March 11, when the secretaries and lecturers meet 
at Liverpool, to discuss Federation propaganda, 
no doubt Mr. Syms will have evidence of the 
practical support of the societies they represent. 
A good muster of lecturers and secretaries is 
asked for by Mr. Tansley, who intimates that 
the meeting will be honoured by the presence of 
the business secretaries of the parent and sister 
federations. 


The Federation Crowth. 

Briefly reviewing the pages of the Year-book 
I note the rules of the L. and C. Union have 
been revised—a necessary part of an organisation 
that has grown to the magnitude of this Federa- 
tion. The list includes 49 societies, ranging in 
membership from 12 to 780 members, or, put as a 
total, numbering nearly 4,300 members, with 94 
delegates and officers to form the Council. The 
efficiency of the Union is maintained by 104 lec- 
turers, who voluntarily provide a syllabus of 234 
lectures varied in every form covered by the 
science and art of photography. 


Yorkshire Lantern Slide Report. 

The lantern slide secretary's report of the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union Lantern Set is 
somewhat doleful. Mr. Houghton says the stan- 
dard of quality is down, and the number con- 
tributed is much below the expected average, 
although he pointedly remarks that he has sent 
out five circulars to remind secretaries of socie- 
ties. Only twelve societies out of the possible 
twenty-seven societies have contributed, although 
19 societies have booked the set. The 12 socie- 
ties sent in 442 slides, and 140 are selected by the 
judges for the set. Shefheld heads the list of 
contributors with 80 slides, closely followed by 
Huddersfield, Batley, and Wakefield. 


Portfolio Section of the Yorkshire Union. 

The portfolio secretary, Mr. L. Dickinson, had 
a somewhat better report to make, with the ex- 
ception that only a proportion of societies have 
contributed, instead of all sending some prints. 
The premier positions are taken by the following 
societies: Scarborough submitted 28 prints, and 
had 15 selected; Leeds Camera Club, 66 prints, 
and 14 selected; whilst Sheffield follows up for 
third place, with 22 prints submitted and 13 
selected. The jury of selection were pleased with 
the work submitted, and favourably commented 
on the all-round high quality of the selected ex- 
hibits. Mr. Dickinson uttered a word of warning, 
that certain societies do not take as much care in 
the packing of the exhibits in the portfolio as 
might be reasonably expected. The discussion of 
the delegates elicited the fact that there were 
diverse ideas of the best means of packing, and 
it was suggested that Mr. Dickinson may 
advisedly issue concise instructions. The necessity 
of greater care is emphasised by the announcement 
that the portfolio, after going the round of York- 
shire, is to be loaned to the Midland Photo- 
graphic Federation for a round of their societies 
next spring. 


Ozobrome at Wakefield. 


Mr. John Hirst, a member of the Wakefield 
Photographic Society, demonstrated the“ Ozo- 
brome ” process recently. He very ably dealt 
with the subject, and showed preference for the 
transfer process, which he said was suitable for 
decorative as well as pictorial purposes, although, 
he pointed out, the non-transfer process was one 
by which various colours could be obtained on 
a gaslight or bromide print. A bromide portrait 
print was transferred to a prepared wood support, 
and the effect gave the impression of poker 
work. He also showed examples of flower and 
fruit studies, and in one case the background had 
been toned by the sulphide process, and the sub- 
ject coloured in ozobrome pigment, a combination 
which was verv efíective. Mr. Hirst also exhi- 
bited several fine lantern slides and transparen- 
cies which he had produced by the process. 


Thames Colour Plate Demonstrated. 


At the Catford and Forest Hill Photographic 
Society on a recent Monday, Mr. Dawson and 
his brother, on behalf of the Thames Colour 
Plate, Limited, explained the composition of the 
company's material by means ofí coloured dia- 
grams projected upon the screen, followed by 
the devclopment of a plate in a light-tight box in 
support of the explanation. The "''separate ” 
method was strongly recommended as being the 
most suitable, in that duplicates can be easily 
made, and the cost of failure minimised, as 
under or over exposure or other failures resulted 
in the negative plate only becoming spoilt, the 
coloured screen being useful for exposing subse- 
quent plates or for registration. The“ separate“ 
method is therefore cheaper than the “ сот- 
bined," where both plate and screen are as one, 
as the name indicates. Rodinal r in 18 was 
recommended for developing the  ''separate " 
method, though other developing agents need not 
be ignored. Several beautiful slides were shown, 
and the registration of screen and plate cleverly 
demonstrated by turning one upon the other in 
the lantern. The lantern need not be un- 
pleasantly close to the screen to give brilliant 
pictures, a fact by no means to be despised. 


Points for Night Photographers. 


At the Tunbridge Wells Photographic Associa- 
tion, Mr. Wild said when he started night photo- 
graphy some ten years ago he gave exposures of 
half an hour. Now he succeeded in obtaining 
good pictures in 1-10th of a second, therefore it 
was easily seen that snapshot photography at 
night was an accomplished fact. Mr. Wild has 
even superannuated his tripod, for most of his 
later work is with the hand camera, working 
with a Dallmeyer lens at F/, and T.-P. shutter. 
Recently photographing in London streets, in which 
the buildings were illuminated by powerful arc 
lamps, he found on experimenting with time expo- 
sures that almost any exposure up to six seconds 
may be given without causing reversal of image 
on the negative. Exposures of longer duration 
caused a spot to appear on the negative, more or 
less in size, whilst with 30 seconds’ exposure it 
extends to the edge of the lamp globe. For 
ordinary work in still objects a lens F/4.5 and 
Barnet Super Speed ortho. plates are essential 
accessories. 


Advice to Exhibitors, 


The Nottingham Camera Club exhibition secre- 
taries have in notifying the changed date of their 
exhibition from March 15 to March 22 given the 
members some good advice in the club journal. 
The advice is equally good outside the club. 
They say: “Get the work for the exhibition well 
in hand, so that any faults may be corrected in 
good time, and not left to be rushed at the last 
day." Also: “ Special attention is called to the 
fact that every member has an equal chance of 
winning a prize, as all the winners in previous 
exhibitions are only allowed to enter in Class 
‘A,’ whilst others will be eligible to enter Class 
B.“ We hope that members will enter their 
work, not merely for the sake of winning any 
prize—this should be a very secondary considera- 
tion—but for the honour of seeing their pictures 
exhibited with those of other workers; and also 
for the reputation of the club.” 
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Bedford Camera Club. 

Stereoscopic photography was ably demon- 
strated at the Bedford Camera Club by Mr. 
Lyndon Bolton, F.R.A.S., who at the outset ex- 
plained the principle of the stereoscope, and by a 
little experiment demonstrated that by combining 
the two views of an object as seen by the right 
and left eves, an exact representation of the 
original was obtained. Two instruments were 
devised, he said, for that purpose, the Wheat- 
stone stereoscope—the original—and the Brewster, 
which was the usual kind, but in the two the 
object was merely thrown back sufficiently far 
away to enable them to look at corresponding 
points with both eyes at the same time. It de- 
pended upon the way in which the pictures were 
mounted whether they got the exact original or 
not. If the pictures were not mounted properly 
something like the original would be obtained, but 
not an exact representation. 


Glasgow Exhibition. 


The annual exhibition of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Amateur Photographic Association, 
confined solely to members, has again brought to 
iight some good work. Interest in the society is 
well maintained, as shown by the fact that the 
number of competitors is above the average. 
The fifty members contributing were responsible 
for no less than 240 exhibits, and the pictorial 
section was, in particular, much improved in 
quality. Portraiture also stands out very favour- 
ably. The best picture in the exhibition, ‘‘ The 
Exchange Arch—Night," by Mr. John McClure, 
is to be reproduced in photogravure and used as 
an award to those members already possessing 
the Association plaque—a practical and excel- 
E innovation worthy of emulation by other 
clubs. 


A New Idea at Greenock. 


The Greenock Camera Club is doing a good 
work in a somewhat unusual direction. The 
council of the club have arranged to pay friendly 
visits to the charitable institutions of the town, 
and give the inmates a night with the lantern. 
At a recent call they exhibited some two hundred 
slides of the members' work, and increased the 
pleasure of their delighted audience by inter- 
spersing the display with mirth and music. 


Southampton Camera Club. 

Mr. Essenhigh Corke, F. R. P. S., in his excellent 
lecture on '' English Wild Flowers," avoids the 
dry, botanical descriptions, and at once obtains 
the interest of his audience by his chatty, in- 
teresting facts concerning the common and rarer 
classes of blooms. At the Southampton Camera 
Club, a week ago, he commenced with the 
earliest spring flower—the primrose. The company 
were shown beautiful pictures in correct colour 
of over a hundred wild flowers in the order of 
their appearance during the various seasons of 
the year. After passing through the period of 
the roses and summer floral life on the riverside, 
Mr. Corke concluded by exhibiting*a collection 
of English orchids, showing their very beautiful 
formation, and in many instances their remark- 
Tm resemblance to insects and other forms of 
пе. 


Members’ Show at Kingston. 


The ninth conversazione of the Kingston and 
District Photographic Society was recently held 
in the lecture hall of the Free Library, and was 
an excellent medium for exhibiting the members’ 
work of the past year. The exhibits were dis- 
played in the Art Gallery, and altogether were 
considered to be a good show. The exhibition 
was further opened to the public for the rest of 
the week. 


Mr. Kimber at Bournemouth. 

Mr. S. G. Kimber delighted the Bournemouth 
Camera Club with his“ Winchester Cathedral ’” 
lecture recently, and now they are asking for 
more. A suggestion has been made that if Mr. 
Kimber could be prevailed upon to come again 
to Bournemouth, they would like to hear his 
Westminster Abbey." Mr. Kimber showed he 
had a depth of knowledge, historical, architec- 
tural, and photographical, which enabled him to 
present the subject in a brilliant and interesting 
form. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents ot 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
Space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). АП queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor. 
Тив AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 62, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query ” or Criticism on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Exposure, Density, Contraet, etc. 

I have always thought that continuin 

development gave density, but I now rea 

that exposure governs density, and that 

longer or shorter development governs con- 

trast. Could you kindly explain this? 

C. E. B. (Purley). 

It is not easy to explain these matters 
without diagrams and more page space 
than can be given here, but briefly put 
it amounts to this. Within reasonable 
limits, prolonged development adds 
density in all parts, but it adds more to 
the more exposed parts than to the less 
exposed parts. Consequently the longer 
the development the greater the contrast 
between the high lights and shadows; or 
the longer the development the greater 
the contrast. There is, of course, a limit 
to this, 7.e. when all the silver bromide 
in the film is converted into silver, when 
prolonged development makes no further 
change except perhaps that of staining 
the gelatine. Now, as regards exposure, 
up to a certain point increasing exposure 
produces more developable silver in the 
film, a little more exposure still makes 
no practical difference, but still more 
exposure produces a reversing action, when 
the highest lights of the subject are not 
so dense in the negative as less bright 
parts. Hence over-exposure first produces 
flatness, i.¢., lack of contrast, and still 
more exposure gives reversal, i. e., not а 
negative, but a positive. 


Enlarger. 
I have fitted 1 3} by 2} Sibyl to my enlarger 
(Tessar, F/4.5), and find it answers admir- 
ably, even with a quarter-plate, but owing to 
the short focus (4} in.) of the lens the light 
(a Meta spirit) has to be so far away 
that only a small cone is usable. Would it 
be possible to add a third lens to the con- 
denser, stin. diameter, to shorten its focus? 
Would ground-glass be any use? If so, 
where should it be placed? Is a concave 
mirror behind the light шул; 
. (Winchester). 
One point needful for us to know, you 
omit, viz., the focal length of the con- 
denser. There is no reason why you 
should not shorten its focal length by 
adding a convex lens. Just by way of 
example suppose the focal length is 8 in. 
and you want to bring this down to 
ç in. First multiply 8 by 5, getting 40; 
next take 5 from 8, getting 3. Then 
divide 40 by 3, getting 133. This then 
is the focal length of the convex lens, 
which used in conjunction with the 
8 inch lens theoretically alters the com- 
bined focus to 5 inches. Now this in 


theory assumes that the lenses have 
no practical thickness and are all close 
together. But in practice they have 
thickness and cannot all be in the same 
place at once. So that allowing for say 
a "separation " of 2 inches, we multiply 
5 by 2, getting 10. This we subtract from 
40, getting 30, and then this we divide by 
3. as before, getting 10 instead of 133 
This latter estimate would be somewhere 
near the mark. As to your question about 
ground glass, we do not see quite what 
it refers to. А sheet of very finely ground 
glass placed close to the condenser 
(towards the lamp) helps to equalise the 
light, but it means a loss of light due to 
scattering of light. 


Exposure. 
Will you advise me as to the рр ш 
exposure for a moonlight view with a boat 
near the foreground, about one hour after 
sunset, Edwards’ iso-snapshot at F/8, and 
2 screen? A. C. (Southend). 
Assuming that you have a full moon and 
clear atmosphere, you will probably re- 
quire an exposure somewhere between 15 
and 30 minutes without any colour screen, 
but of course you must not expect to get 
full detail in the near boat with this 
exposure, nor do you need such detail 
for a moonlight impression. We do not 
know what you mean by 2 screen." 15 
this a 2 times screen or a mere number 
in a series? 


Shutter, Pinholes, Retouching. 

(1) Can you tell me an easy and sure way 

of measuring the speed of a shutter? (2) 

What is the cause and cure of pinholes on 

negatives (like enclosed film)? (3) Is it pos- 

sible to retouch films? 

W. M. F. (Wandsworth Common). 

There is no easy and sure method. The 
more accurate, the more delicate the 
apparatus and difficult to work. The 
following, which has been many times 
given in this column, is the best for the 
amateur. Put a bicycle on its back; to 
one spoke, just inside the rim, fix a small 
glass ball silvered inside, obtainable at 
any toy shop for a penny. Get a friend 
to work the pedals steadily by hand so 


that the glass ball makes one complete 


circle journey per second. Work with 
your back to the sunlight so as to get a 
bright spot reflected by the glass ball. 
Take a photograph when the wheel is 
revolving. If you compare the length of 
the track of light made by the bright spot 
with the complete circumference of the 
wheel, you can get the fraction of a second 
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which the shutter exposure gave you. (2) 
Pinholes like that on your negative are 
due to tiny air-balls clinging to the film 
during development. They may be pre- 
vented by swabbing the film surface with 
a bit of cotton wool as soon as the 
developer is applied. (3) Films can be 
retouched just in the same way that glass 
plates are retouched. See vol. vi. in 
" The A. P. Library," * The Art of Re- 
touching ” (post free, 1s. 2d.) 


Developing P. O. P. 
(1) After developing P. O. P. is it necessary to 
use à fixing bath? (2) If so, should it be 
acid or plain hypo? (3) Need the print be 
washed after developing and before fixing? 
(4) Are developed P. O. P. as permanent as 
printed and toned ones? (5) How long do 
you think the developer I use will keep? 
D. O. J. (Newquay). 
(1) Yes, it is as necessary to fix a 
developed P.O.P. print as a developed 
negative. If this be not done the light 
parts will gradually darken and spoil the 
picture. (3) Yes, certainly give the prints 
a good rinsing under a spray tap after 
developing, otherwise you risk stains 
(2) Use a plain hypo bath. (4) Time only 
can answer all questions as to permanence. 
But it is a fair presumption that a gold 
Or platinum toned print, 7.e., on a silver 
basis, is more likely to last than a silver 
image only. (s) This is a poser indeed. 
How can we possibly make even a guess 
when you do not give us your formule? 
Stripping an Opaline. 


Can you tell me how to remove a print from 
an opaline which is cracked? etc. 


E. W. (Belper). 

Opalines are generally riounted on glass 
by the aid of a warm dilute solution of 
gelatine. If the opaline is an old one the 
probabilities are tha* it is a silver-albumen 
print and so will safely stand hot water, 
but if of comparatively modern make it 
is more likely to be a gelatine (i. e. P. O. P. 
or bromide) print, and in that case if it 
has not been hardened it will not stand 
water warmer than, say, 75 to 8o deg. F. 
without risk of melting. Your safest 
plan, therefore, will be to give it a bath 
of formalin (f.e. formalin 1 oz., water 
20 Oz.) for say half an hour, wash it for 
half an hour, and then you may apply 
hot water. But in any case allow plenty 
of time—t.e. at least an hour— before 
attempting to strip it from the glass. 
Photographs on Mirrore. 

Can you tell me how to produce a photo 

graph on a mirror, so that it may look more 

or less like a painting on a mirror? 

A. J. H. (Bristol). 
This may be done in two different ways. 

First method : An ordinary mirror is 
taken and the back coated with any 
thoroughly waterproof varnish, such as 
rubber in benzole, or bitumen in benzole, 
or black varnish. The face is carefully 
cleaned with whiting, ammonia and water, 
and then given a thin coating of chrome 
gelatine as in the carbon process. Then 
a carbon print is developed on temporary 
support in the usual carbon process 
manner and transferred to the chrome 
gelatine surface. Second method: A 
piece of plate glass is cleaned in hydro- 
chloric acid and water (1 in 20), then 
coated with egg albumen, water, and 
ammonia, and dried. It is then coated in 
iodised collodion, bathed in a solution of 
silver nitrate, exposed, and developed in 
the usual wet-plate way, fixed, washed 
and dried. Next it is coated with rubber 
in benzole and dried. Then coated with 
tough collodion and dried. The plate 
is then silvered by the Rochelle salt and 
nitrate of silver method. 


On Centenaries. 

The present year, like 
most of the years that 
have preceded it, is chock- 
full of centenaries. You 
cannot walk out into the 
street without meeting one 
or other of them. None, 
however, are particularly fruity from the photographer’s point 
of view. Nowadays a famous man’s centenary is rarely cele- 
brated while he is still alive, so that it is out of the question 
to get an unconventional picture of his dip in the Serpentine on 
the morning of his hundredth birthday. At first sight the 
tercentenary of the baronetage, which takes place in May, seems 
to be more promising. Апа yet, beyond the possible snap of 
a bold, bad baronet on the steps of his club, how is it possible 
photographically to celebrate an event which occurred in the 
days of James I.? It is the tercentenary of the Charterhouse, 
too, but Herkomer has been to the Chapel in front of us; and 
the centenary of the Royal Mint, but then that is the place 
where money is made, so that, naturally, it has no concern for 
photographers. 


Et tu, Brute ? 

I once thought that the art of angling had much in common 
with photography. Both incline to pensiveness of mind; both 
whip up the imagination. (Eh? Yes; imagination was what I 
said). But the “ brothers of the angle," with all their charity, 
must be expected to look with a suspicious eye upon the fish 
photographer. And here is Dr. Francis Ward, whom hitherto 
we had only known as a singularly jolly lecturer about the 
ways of the fish, going out deliberately to stir up the waters. 
“ Recently in your paper," he writes to Country Life, “ there 
has been some correspondence about big and record fish. For 
those of your readers interested in the subject, I would suggest 
a simple method of photographing big fish." Disciples of good 
old Izaak are looking at one another, surprised and pained. 
Photographing—big—fish ! 


The Last Straw. 

Of course, Dr. Ward is a humorist. But there is a limit to 
such humour. It is possible to carry a joke too far. Whoever 
heard of photographing big fish? What would become of that 
forty-pound pike I got in my basket last summer? That eel 
as thick as your arm? That trout that weighed a stone if it 
weighed a pound? Still, after all, a photograph is not neces- 
sarily a factograph. If we are careful, our venerable roach, 
even though photographed, may still be kept from the indignity 
of crude methods of measurement. But Dr. Ward’s little joke 
is not to be spoiled so easily. Included in the photograph 
of the fish," he says, must be some object of standard size, 
preferably a tape measure." This foot-rule is the last straw. 
I shall renounce angling and turn journalist. 


A Dip into the Future. 
We take the following from the Zvening Hustler of February 
14th, 1921 :— 
LIVING PICTURES OF THOUGHTS. 
THE INTELLIGENT NEURONS. 


Nothing strikingly new was forthcoming at the object-of- 
interest meeting of the London Camera Club last evening, but 
some of the features were pretty. 

The demonstration that caused the most comment was given 
by Dr. von Uptodatheim, who, although at the moment in New 
York, delivered his lecture by the Distance-Obliterator process 
just as though he had been present in person. 

Signalling out one member of the audience, he commanded 
the unfortunate man to think. The member, after some protest 
against the revival of this ancient form of torture, and pointing 
out that nobody is expected to think now, ultimately consented, 
whereupon the massive Itopenstheyse installation was brought 
out, and the audience saw immediately upon the opposite 
reflector some little bodies performing mystic evolutions, some- 
times suggesting a waltz and at others the manipulation of a 
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bromoil print. The lecturer explained that this was a reflection 
of the action of the neurons in the substance of the brain, 
engaged upon the processes of thought. The neurons were 
able to form themselves into such arrangements as to suggest 
the thing of which the person was thinking at the moment. 

As an instance of the intelligence of the neurons, it may be 
remarked that when the lecturer asked his subject to think 0” 
something that was indispensable to the photographer, and 
while the audience were expecting the neurons to take the form 
of a camera or a developing oven, those intelligent brain-atoms 
distinctly traced out the letters “ A. P. AND P. N.,” the meaning 
of which is well known to everybody. 


A Cinematographed Coronation. 

No; there is nothing very much in centenaries for people like 
photographers who distil modernity at every pore. Fortunately, 
an exclusively and flagrantly modern affair is down for the 
summer, namely, the Coronation. At the moment the really 
exciting thing to me is not the question of the possession ot 
the hereditary right to carry the great spurs or even the baton 
tipped with gold. I do not care a silver stick-in-waiting about 
any of these things. What I want to know is, will they allow a 
cinematograph machine in the gallery of Westminster Abbey? 
Now, will they? They were talking of a gramophone to repro- 
duce the King's speech, and the popular film is only a step 
further on. My friend the Lord High Chamberlain mutters 
something about precedents. Well, precedents have to be made 
at some time or other. It is almost unthinkable, but at one 
coronation there was no precedent for the Lord High Chamber- 
lain himself. We are to have the white wand and the silver 
harp. Personally, I shall boycott the coronation ceremony 
altogether unless we also have the fairy film. 


He Looked Pleasant. 


He was seven, temper twisted, 
Two incisors loose had he, 

And by waggling them he ’listed 
Praise for his dexterity. 


For his picture Ma had brought him, 
Fearing some unsightly gaps, 

“ Hurry, and make sure you've caught him, 
Ere his beauty-teeth collapse." 


But some infantile suggestion 
Woke in Messrs. Tayke and Son, 

As they popped the eager question, 
“Сап you waggle both or one?” 


“ Both," he said, his feat parading, 
All his sullen humour gone. 

Now his beaming portrait's trading 
Further fame for Tayke and Son. 


MORAL. 


They who childhood would study, observe, and portray 
Should ever recall they were children one day. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Zt PHOTOGRAPHING INTERIORS. 


OU and your camera are very 

much in request, we under- 
stand, just now. Your sister 
Elsie has just been telling 
us that you have been asked 
to photograph a room which 
contains one or two pieces of 
old furniture, and that you have pro- 
mised to tackle this and see what you 
can do with it. We were a little sur- 
prised, by the way, to see how 
enthusiastic Elsie is, particularly, of 
course, about your photography, but 
about photography in general as well. 
No, we are not going to suggest your 
lending her one of your cameras, be- 
cause we know how easily a camera 
can be deranged, so cheer up. But 
we happen to have by us one or two 
instruments, a  quarter-plate film 
camera with plate attachment, and a 
somewhat old box-form hand camera, 
and now you are beginning to be no 
longer a beginner and are finding your 
feet, we do not think we can do better 
than start her during the coming 
spring. There are one or two things, 
such as making enlarged negatives, 
and platinotype and carbon printing, 
which we should like to show you, but 
we shall be able to find opportunities 
for helping both of you, and sometimes, 
no doubt, both together. 

Now what about these interiors, 
which we may perhaps call“ domestic ” 
interiors, by way of distinguishing 
them from architectural interiors? 
There are two or three little points on 
which we want to give you some help, 
such as choice of focal length of lens, 


the management of your apparatus in ` 


a—comparatively—small room, deter- 
mination of exposure, and so on. Per- 
haps we had better take these points 
one by one. 

Choice of Focal Length. 

You are presumably going to use 
your 5 by 4 camera, and we should 
suggest that the shortest focal length 
you will find it advisable to use is 
about 5 inches, that is, the length of 
the longer side of your plate. We 
should be inclined to call this a 
moderately wide angle lens for interior 
work, and if the focal length is equal 
to the shorter side of the plate—in this 


case 4 inches—the lens would be a wide 
angle. Of course, now-a-days, when 
the covering power of the modern 
lens is so much greater than was that 
of the older rapid rectilinears or sym- 
metricals, we have all got into the way 
of using somewhat shorter foci, and 
consequently embrace wider angles. 
One constantly sees a focal length 
equal to the diagonal of the plate, re- 
commended for all-round work. This, 
in the case of your 5 by 4 means a lens 
of 6 inches focal length. But, of 
course, it is understood that you have 
sufficient courage to trim off the mar- 
gins of your print in certain cases, re- 
ducing the size of your picture to 4 by 
3. ог, if necessary, even less than that. 
Or, as you say, to use the single com- 
ponent only in the way that you have 
done on several of our landscape out- 
ings. Or, yet again, to enlarge up a 
bit only out of your negative, and it is 


But to get back to our interior work 
—we may say that we have found the 
focal length which is most generally 
useful for all kinds of interiors, on a 5 
by 4 plate, is 5 or 5} inches. If you 
were anxious to produce a photograph 
which would convey the impression 
that the room was a spacious one you 
would find an advantage in using a 
wider angle lens than this. More of 
the room would be included, and the 
furthest parts would be represented on 
so much smaller a scale that the illu- 
sion of distance would be given. This 
is a little device often resorted to by 
house and estate agents, not only with 
reference to rooms, but also in ad- 
vertising desirable residences with 
carriage drives апа “ extensive 
grounds." 


View Point and Height of Camera. 
A very good rule to follow in choos- 


Wide-Angle View. 


a most excellent plan to look over your 
landscapes to find these “ bits,” which 
may be enlarged so as to produce pic- 
tures of an important size. 
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ing the view point is to avoid a position 
for the camera which would be difficult 
or unusual for anyone to occupy. If 
the room is small, you must avoid a 
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high view point. In any case, when 
working with a 5 inch lens you will be 
likely to include a good deal of the 
floor, and if the view point is high, 


Normal Angle. 


say as high as the eyes of a person 
standing up, and you include, as you 
ought to do, the whole of the nearest 
pieces of furniture, you will get far too 
close an approach to a bird’s eye view 
of the carpet. - So keep the camera 
low, perhaps three feet, or from that to 
four feet from the floor level, and you 
will then be looking along the floor 
level, rather than looking down on the 
floor. One effect of the low view point, 
by the way, will be that the nearest 
part of the floor will be actually nearer 
to the lens than it would be with a 
high view point, and as the distance to 
the furthest point in your subject will 
be practically the same, you will find it 
necessary to use a smaller stop in order 
to get sufficient depth of focus. 


How to Focus an Interior. 

With almost any interior the ex- 
posure will necessarily be somewhat 
prolonged, because, while the light is 
much weaker than in the open air, a 
smaller stop is generally required. So 
that, although it may seem a simple 
matter to focus an interior, there is, 
perhaps, more in it than meets the eye. 
The problem, of course, is to get the 
required definition with the biggest 
aperture possible. You will remember 
from your landscape work that, as you 
stop down your lens, depth is gained 
much more rapidly between the object 
focussed on and infinity, than between 


the object focussed on and the camera. 
If vou look for a moment at the dia- 
gram below, this will be clear to you. 
Suppose B to be the end wall of the 
room which you are 
photographing. If you 
focus on that at open 
aperture you will need 
to stop down to F/64, 
and probably even then 
the nearest objects will 
not be sharp. The 
best point on which to 
focus in such a case is 
A, a point about a 
third of the way from 
the camera to the most 


distant part of the 
subject. Suppose the 
object A is sharply 


focussed with the lens 
at full aperture F/6, 
and that you stop down 
to F/8. You will find 
that C and D are now 
sharp as well, but while 
C and D are now sharp 
as well, but while C is 
only a short distance 
from A, D is a greater 
distance. Stopping to 
F/11 brings E and F 
into sharp focus, the 
depth still increasing 
more rapidly on the 
further side of A. F/16 
brings H into sharp 
definition, and at the 
same time the furthest 
wall B. Of course, you 


wil understand that 
these distances and 
apertures are only 


roughly illustrative, and you will find 
the actual stop required will vary ac- 
cording to (a) the focal length of your 
lens, (b) the distance of the nearest part 
of the subject, and (c) to a slight extent 
only, the distance of the furthest part. 
Now, you may say, “Why bother 
about such a rule as this when it is easy 
to see on the ground glass?” Well, it 
isn’t always easy to see on the ground 
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distant window (which you can see on 
the ground glass) is sharp enough. If 
you wish, in such a case, to test the 
definition of the nearest object you 
may get someone to hold a lighted wax 
match close to it, and see if the image 
of the flame is sharp. 

When you are focussing by scale 
with a spool film or box-form camera, 
you will again find this method very 
helpful, especially if you have a “ depth 
of focus” scale fitted to your camera. 
In any event, you can set the ordinary 
scale to the object A one-third of the 
way from you to the greatest distance, 
and having done so, stop down to F/22, 
when you will be reasonably certain of 
having secured fairly equal definition 
over your picture. 


Exposure. 


As in everything else, experience is 
a great help in deciding what exposure 
to give, but we recommend you to use 
the Watkins Bee Meter in the way 
Watkins suggests for interior work. 
With any of the plates in group 2 of 
THE A.P. AND P.N. Exposure Table, 
that is extra rapid plates, you will find 
the method satisfactory. It is this: 
Use stop F/22, place the meter in the 
deepest shadow in which you want 
detail, and expose as long as the paper 
takes to match the light or quarter tint. 
Of course, some little judgment and 
experience is needed to decide which is 
the deepest shadow, and you will avoid 
choosing some such shadow as the back 
of a pigeon-hole or any shadow the 
area of which on your plate will be 
quite unimportant. The tendency at 
first is to choose too heavy a shadow 
and one of quite unimportant area. 
Turn the dial of the meter towards the 
light. If you measure the light on 
some shadow actually in your field of 
view, you had better take the time first 
and then make the exposure, but if you 
can find a suitable shadow just outside 
your picture you may expose meter and 
plate simultaneously. 

There is one word more. Always use 
for such work as this a backed plate. 
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glass, and even in ordinary living 
rooms you may have difficulty in decid- 
ing whether the definition is good 
enough when you have stopped down 
to, say, F/16 or F/22. In the case of dark 
interiors it is often almost impossible 
to see anything on the ground glass at 
such an aperture, except, perhaps, a 
distant window. In such a case you 
fix your point A, and focus it at open 
aperture, then stop down until the 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 


The 


technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


OR the benefit of those workers whose 

experience does not extend beyond a 
year or so we would once again draw 
attention to a mistake the beginner is very 
likely to make, viz., that of thinking that 
leaf-clad trees and bright summer sun- 
shine are required for landscape photo- 
graphy. But if any who has some such 
notion in his mind will but visit any 
photographic exhibition or look through 
a twelve months’ file of this journal he 
will see for himself that quite a large 
proportion of the best landscape pictures 
indicate spring or autumn, and that bright 
sunshine is by no means essential for 
landscape work. Attention is once again 
drawn to this fact because we are now 
entering upon that part of the year 
when the days are visibly lengthening, 
the sun is climbing higher and higher 
day by day, and hand camera ex- 
posures are quite possible under 
favourable conditions. In a very short 
time we shall find the hedgerows be- 
coming tinged with green buds, the 
spring flowers peeping at the sky, and 
the emerald threads hiding the brown 
earth. 


1.—IN Dutt NovzwpER. 

By C. A. Hardy. 
Technical data: Plate Imperial Ortho. ; exposure, 
4 3005.7 lens, N. A., stop, Firs; time of day, 4 pm, 


November; developer, Rytol; printing process, Lily- 
white Gaslight, : № 5 „ 2.113 


Fig. 


object. 


Now we have just said that hand- 
camera exposures would be possible, 
but at the same time the beginner is 
advised to use a tripod, if he has one, 
for spring landscape work. In the 
first place it enables one to go to work 
somewhat more deliberately. With 
leafless branches, any slight wind pre- 
sent need not be regarded unless it is 
obviously disturbing some very near 
And, perhaps most important 
of all, a camera (on a tripod) with 
focussing screen gives one the chance 
of much more careful selection and 
arrangement of the subject. 

In the three little pictures on this 
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Fig. 2.—A WOODLAND Way. 
By Miss Oldendorff. 

Technical data: Plate, Imperial. S.R.: ex- 
posure, 125th Sec., dens, Busch; time of day, 
J. 50 P. in., May; developer, Ayaroquinene ; print- 
ing process, Iiuipertal PLOP. 

page it will easily be seen that trees 

play an important part. 

In fig. 1 the subject seems to be 
scattered about all over the plate in a 
rather confusing way, and gives one 
the impression that the worker tried 
to include as much as he could. But 
the chief failing here is a lack of 
variation of tones, 7.e., by far the 
greater part is too dark, and, more- 
over, the upper two-thirds consists of 
a rather irritating tangle or network 
of branches. In a case of this kind 
our aim should be, not to include, but 
to exclude as much as possible. That 
is to say, our purpose should be to 
leave out as much of the subject as 
possible without spoiling the storv. 
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Now with such a title as Dull Novem- 
ber," or anything of that kind, one or two 
trees will tell all that need be told as well 
as a dozen trees. Therefore change your 
point of view again and again until you 
have found a spot where the composition 
is so simple that any further omissions 
would markedly weaken the story. 

In our second example the tree part does 
not occupy quite so large a proportion of 
picture space, while the cast shadows 
across the nearer part of the road give an 
interest to this portion of the subject. 


Fig. 3.—A WOODLAND SCENE. 
By J. P. Skinner. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. K.; lens, 
Ross-Goerz; exposure, 2 secs. ; stop, Flirt; time 
of day, 3 p.m., April; developer, pyro-soda ; 
hrintin process, enlarged om Wellington Carbon 
Bromide. 


Comparing the sky part in figs. 1 and 

2, we see that the latter, being simpler, 
is the more agreeable, but even in this 
case the right upper corner 1s rather 
top-heavy, and we have guile enough 
network of crossing branches. Had the 
camera been brought a little lower 
down, i. e., nearer the ground, this 
would have compressed the roadway 
and given a better suggestion of an 
expansive sky space and of retreating 
distances along the road. This print 
is a useful reminder of the fact that 
we can often advantageously use the 
cast shadows of an object without 
necessarily including the object casting 
the shadow. 

Turning now to our third example, 
it is only fair to the worker to say that 
this small reproduction of an original 
measuring about 8 bv 6 is hardly doing 
it justice, as necessarily such a subject 
suggests a sizable picture. In this case 
the rocky foreground is the chief feature 
of the composition, so that the tree part is 
of secondary importance ; vet it helps very 
considerably in the general effect. 

Now the wcak point of the print—which 
is of quite praiseworthy technical quality 
—is that the subject lacks concentration 
of interest. There is no one feature, no 
focus of interest, which attracts attention. 

In the example overleaf, we see how 
the one or two foreground trees at once 
supply this focus of interest. 
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THE FIRST LESSON. 


By SIGVART WERNER. 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. F.; lens, Puyo; exposure, 2 secs; time ef day, noon, summer; 


;frinting process Barnet Cream Crayon. 
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By WILFRED HARRISON. 


POLPERRO. 


From the Birmingham Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open at the Royal Society оу Arts, New Street, Birmingham. 
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We are pleased to announce that the Empire Number 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News will be issued again this year, and 
THE EMPIRE form the Special Spring Issue. It will be 
NUMBER. issued at the very opening: of the spring 
season—Mondav, March 20. 
success of last year's Empire Number, and its wide- 
spread influence have justified us in again issuing a 
special number on similar lines this year. There is no 
need to dilate on the favour with which the special num- 
bers of THE А. P. AND P. М. are regarded, or the high 
estimation in which the reproductions are held, but we 
can again promise our readers something very special in 
the Empire Number for 1911, and hope that every reader 
will mention the fact to friends and draw the attention of 
photographic acquaintances to the forthcoming event. 
ев 6 
One of the special features of the last Empire Number, 
and one which will not be overlooked in the forthcoming 
issue, was the attention paid to the multi- 
OF UNIVERSAL farious applications of modern photo- 
INTEREST. graphy and its practice by every class of 
amateur, both beginner and advanced 
worker. In addition to this, the fact that many thousands 
of extra copies of this special issue will be printed and 
circulated in every part of our Overseas Empire and in 
foreign countries, will constitute it a ‘‘world’’ number. 
The system we inaugurated last year whereby THE A. P. 
AND Р.М. is supplied direct to readers and users of photo- 
graphic materials all over the world, especially in the 
Colonies, has been further perfected, and camera users 
in every English-speaking country of the world will not 
only see this Empire Number, but will also, we feel 
convinced, become firm supporters of the paper. 
е е & 
The first annual general meeting of the Camera Club 
was held on Thursday last, when the Rt. Hon. the Earl 
of Crawford occupied the chair. The com- 
THE mittee reported that the progress made 
CAMERA OLUB. during the six months the club had been 
opened was eminently satisfactory, and 
augured well for the future. The membership was 
strong, and was being added to week by week. The 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Crawford, who takes a very active 
interest in the welfare of the club, was unanimously re- 
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—‘Polperro,” by Wilfred Harrison $. 194 
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--“ Kathleen,” by J. Wilson VA 204 
--“А Liverpool S seh by W. М. Bate 


—'' Beating Jor She.ter,” by J. C. bit 


e. 0% —" The Blind Beggar, Mont St. Michel” 
. a Ж. by Chas. M. Ansell - -  - p. 210 


elected president. Sir W. de W. Abney, Sir H. Trueman 
Wood, Sir J. Benjamin Stone, and Professor H. E. 
Armstrong were elected vice-presidents, and the follow- 
ing were elected members of the committee :— Messrs. 
W. D. Bosanquet, R. Lincoln Cocks, Robert M. Cocks, 
Reginald Craigie, J. G. Evans, A. R. F. Evershed, H. 
W. Fairholme, E. Ferrero, A. D. Mitchell, F. J. 
Mortimer, E. Sanger Shepherd, S. M. Ward, R. T. 
Watkin Williams, and Lt.-Col. Holbeche. Mr. Paul 
Pichier, of Vienna, was elected an honorary member of 
the Camera Club. 
© o ё 
We are always pleased to call attention to progress 
on the part of those useful organisations, the suburban 
and provincial photographic societies, and 
AN EXHIBITION the idea embodied by the Ilford Photo- 
NOTE. graphic Society in its annual exhibition 
is one worthy of attention, as it indicates 
where the societies might be of considerable mutual 
benefit to each other. Briefly, instead of having the 
usual open classes, the managemen: of the I.ford Society, 
recognising that the bulk of exhibitors are members of 
photographic clubs, asked for collective exhibits from 
the societies in all parts of the country. Twenty-two 
societies from all parts of England and Scotland 
responded to the Ilford invitation, and the total number 
of pictures thus contributed was about 220, with the 
result that a very fine exhibition has been brought 
together. The idea is specially worthy of commenda- 
tion, both on account of its raising the quality of the 
exhibition and the convenience in dealing with collective 
exhibits from one district rather than a number of single 
exhibits from all over the country. 
е GG E 
The Illuminating Engineering Society, a very well- 
organised body that has come into existence during the 
last year or two, held a discussion on February 
INDOOR 16 on the subject of the lighting of schools. 
LIGHTING. The discussion was symptomatic of the great 
amount of expert attention that is now being 
devoted to the question of illumination, and in this 
respect, as in every other, the camera is rendering 
assistance. Dr. John Keri, for instance, the medical 
officer of the London County Council, described how he 
used a pin-hole camera for phctographing a . school 
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window and gauging the amount of sky-light received at 
the desk of each scholar. There is one direction at least 
in which photography teaches a lesson of distinct 
hygienic value. The enormous difference between the 
exposure necessary in outdoor and indoor subjects—far 
greater than a mere casual observer might imagine by 
simply sitting in a room and then going out into the 
open—has brought home to people the diminution of 
light which is inevitable even in. well-lighted interiors. 
The conclusions of Dr. Kerr were that the light in a 
class-room should fall from the left side, that the win- 
dows on that side should be at least equal to one-fifth 
of the floor area, and that the rapid diminution of light 
with distance from the window, which the photometer 
showed to be considerable, even within the length of a 
writing-table, made it inadvisable to have class-rooms 
with a greater width than twenty fect. 
S Ges 
Herr Beckers, writing in the German photographic 
publication, Gut Licht, treats exhaustively of the various 
reducers in use; but he givcs the premier 
REDUCERS AND position to the well-known Howard 
THEIR ACTION. J'armer's reducer, which may be pre- 
pared in an informal way by adding a 
solution of potassium ferricyanide (often sold under the 
old name, ‘ red prussiate of potash ”) to a plain or non- 
acid hypo " bath. Weighing the amount of ferri- 
cvanide is scarcely necessary, as the colour of the solu- 
tion is a convenient and sufficient indication, а good 
general rule being to add sufficient ferricyanide solution 
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to make the mixed bath about the colour of sherry. We 
may, however, put the matter in stricter form by quot- 
ing Herr Beckers’ instructions for the two solutions, 
the stock hypo solution being то per cent. strength 
and the stock ferricyanide solution being 2 per cent. 
strength. For use a mixture is made of two parts of 
the “ hypo "' solution and one part of the ferricyanide 
solution. The mixed reducer must be used at once, and 
as soon as its tint changes it should be replaced by fresh 
mixture. Herr Beckers sounds a cautionary note that 
the stock solution of potassium ferricyanide should be 
kept in the dark, as light decomposes it, and the decom- 
posed solution may cause bluish stains which are alto- 
gether fatal to prints, although not so objectionable in 
the case оГ? negative. Even in a dark place the decom- 
position of the ferricyanide solution takes place slowly, 
and the addition of common salt has been suggested as 
a preservative. Perhaps, however, the most absolute 
and certain precaution against stains resulting from the 
use of decomposed ferricyanide is to prepare the solution 
as required, and in the following manner : A few clean 
and bright crystals of the ferricvanide are placed in a 
glass, and enough water to cover is poured on, the glass 
being now agitated for a few seconds. Decomposition 
products on the surface of the crystals are thus dissolved, 
and the liquid is drained off. More water is now added, 
and a few seconds serve to make a working solution, 
which is added to the '' hypo '" solution in sufficient 
quantity to give a mixture having about the colour of 
sherry. 
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“FOR ONE NIGHT ONLY.” 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY IN 


HOSE who attended the annual general meeting of the 

Royal Photographic Society must have felt that, even 
though they had transacted no particular business, they had 
had a good time. The interest began early in the proceedings, 
when Mr. Bale Rider, alwavs a stormy petrel on these occasions, 
enquired after the resignation of one Life Fellow. It was 
extraordinary that a Life Fellow should resign. Did it point 
to a general exodus of Life Fellows dissatisfied with the Society's 
policy and management? Мг. Rider was quickly reassured. 
This particular Life Fellow was a very old member who for 
years had been living in the North-West of India, and having 
long ceased to take any interest in photography, thought it 
would be a saving to the society if its Journals were no longer 
sent out to him. Still, there must be some skeleton in the 
Council's cupboard to explain this bulky batch of resignations. 
But here Lord Redesdale interposed with a grateful testimonial 
to the Societv's management. Although he had served on Koval 
Commissions and other public bodies, including committees of 
both Houses of Parliament, he had never found a set of men 
more honest in purpose and taking greater pains to do their 
dutv and to do justice than the Society's Council. 

Mr. Rider was on the war-path again about the librarv. 
Ironically he congratulated the [Library Committee upon, in 
the Official phrase, “resuming their sittings.” They had been 
sitting for ten vears to his knowledge. He suggested that they 
should call in an expert librarian who could do all the necessary 
work within a week. But the president thought that no one 
could slight the great achievement of the Library Committee. 
e Even so, mv lord, there is a touch of incompetence about it,” 
said the unappeased Mr. Rider. 

Then came th» treasurers statement—a loss on the exhibition 
of (208. but since the Society, apart from the exhibition, had 
for the fir-: time made a profit, the actual deficiency on the 
income and expenditure account was only “107. Тһе most 
touching thing in the treasurer's address was the explanation of 
the increase under “ Refreshments after Meetings. Some time 
асо the Council passed a self-denving ordinance not to season 
their deliberations with coffee. Afterwards they repented their 
denial and coffee was restored to the board. 

But it was for Mr. Douglas English that evervbodv had been 
waiting, and at this point in a lengthv speech he рахе he 
grounds for his opinion that the General Purposes Committze 
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and the Exhibition Organising Committee, practically identical 
in personnel and each with a membership of nine, could and 
did control the Council. He did not doubt that thev had done 
their work to the best of their ability in the interests of 
the Society, but it could not be denied that thev had run tke 
1910 exhibition as a disastrous failure, and they proposed to 
run the tort exhibition on the same lines. ("No py He begged 
their pardon; he meant that they proposed to run it to the 
best of their ability in the interests of the society. (Laughter.) 
He denounced a system which rendered it possible to have 
direct advertisements of trade firms on the official exhibition 
prospectus of this royal and learned society, brought forward 
a rather appalling lot of statistics to prove that the success of 
the exhibition had synchronised with an Exhibition Organising 
Committee of small dimensions, and trusted that his protest 
would be the thin end of the wedge which should ultimately 
drive commercialism out of the Society. 
Гога Redesdale said that during the last five vears Mr. 
Fnglish had had a seat upon the Council and had given eleven 
attendances. When the question of the 1011 exhibition came 
before the Council Mr. English was present, but silent. It was 
open to him to have told them with that warning forefinger of 
his of the disaster that awaited them. But he said not a word. 
lle reserved his criticisms for that meeting and for the press. 
Lord Redesdale denied that any member or апу viewpoint had 
been denied the fullest expression on the Council. 

Dr. Mees, hitting out vigorously, Wished that Mr. English 
had plotted a curve instead of giving them Statistics, which he 
described as absolutelv fallacious. Nevertheless Mr. I-nelish's 
motion that the Members of Council appointed to aav one ot 
these conmiuttees should not exceed five in пилот received 
support from Mr. Rider and others, and fifteen voted for it 
but it was negatived by a very large majority. 

And so to the Хесе de resptance—the result of the ballot: 
President: Lord Redesdale. Vice-presidents: W. B. Ferguson 
Chapman Jones. Treasurer: Leslie E. Clift. Council: *. W. W. 
Bartlett; F. C. Boves: Douglas English: A. R. F. Perched : 


T. E. Freshwater; Т.Н. Gear; E. T. Holding: C. F. Inston: 
F. C. Lambert; Furley Lewis: Ernest Marriage: Martin 
Duncan; C. E. K. Mees: A. J. Newton: C. II. Oakden- 
Welborne Piper ; Sanger Shepherd ; J. A. Sinclair. Good шек 


tc them! 
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HE idea of 
standardis - 
ing mounts 

and frames for 
exhibition work 
or home decora- 
tion is not new. 
The original ten- 
dency in photo- 
graphic produc- 
tion was towards 
the repetition of 
set sizes, so far 
as mounts were concerned, and this extended also to the 
sizes of the plate—a state of things which exists to the 
present momen*. Standard sizes for plates and films are 
obviously a necessity, involving as they do the stan- 
dardisation of apparatus also, although the raison d'étre 
for many of the accepted regular sizes of plates in use 
to-day mav give rise to conjecture. 

The progress of pictorial photography and the facilities 
for enlarging, reducing, or dealing with portions only 
of the prints obtained from the photographic negative, 
have been responsible for a desire to depart from the 
commercial sizes of mounts supplied by the photographic 
dealer, the principal objection to these being that they 
tended to tie the artistic worker to the set sizes alreadv 
settled by the shape of his plate. 

The latest development, as visitors to the most recent 
exhibitions will have observed, has been the prevalence 
of passe-partout and very narrow black or dark 
wood frames—a mere border to the mount. It seems 
dificult to suggest any improvement on this finish to 
a mounted monochrome photograph, although of course 
there are exceptions, and there are cases where the 


| THE STANDABDISING OF 
EXHIBITION FRAMES, 


And a Note on Mounting and Fram- | 
ing Pictures from The A. P." | 
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close-up frame or 
the broad mould- 
ing would be 
most suitable for 
a particular print. 
But for four out 
of every five sub- 
jects there is no 
doubt that the 
plain mount and 
thin black frame 
will enhance the 
general cffect. 

The swing of the pendulum may, however, be said 
to have reached the point where standard size frames 
and standard size mounts may be considered for exhibi- 
tion purposes and home decoration. Тһе sizes апа 
proportions for these standard mounts and frames can, 
however, be chosen with a greater regard to an effective 
final appearance, although the sizes of the actual pictures 
may be variable. 

For many photographs in monochrome a plain white 
or ivory dull surface mounting-board is hard to improve 
on, particularly if the total outside measurement is not 
great. This, allowing a fair margin for the print, 
and enclosed in a thin dark wood frame, focusses the 
entire attention on the picture, and if the picture has 
been correctly placed on the mount the effect is invariably 
good. 

Articles have appeared from time to time in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. demonstrating the correct placing of 
the picture on the mount, and pointing out the necessity 
for retaining a larger proportion of mount below the 
picture than at the top or sides. Rider's standardised 
mounting boards, which appear *o have been propor- 


Some Reproductions from © The 4. P. d P. N.“ in Standardised Frames. 
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tioned after very 
careful experi- 
ment with every 
variety of small- 
size print up to 
12 * 10, аге a 
good example of 
progress in the 
right direction. 
These, in con- 
junction with the 
standardised 
frames supplied 
by the same firm, 
are worthy of 
being adopted by 
the photo- 
grapher. 

A suggestion 
for  standardis- 
ing exhibition 
frames will be 
fully appreciated by every secretary or other organiser 
of a photographic exhibition. Its utility appears first 
in the convenience and celerity with which packing and 
unpacking of same-sized frames can be accomplished, 
economy in space and carriage, less risk of breakage, 
and, in addition, the enhanced appearance of the exhi- 
bition walls, when groups of pictures are similarly framed 
and mounted. This latter point will be appreciated both 
by those who are responsible for the hanging of the 
exhibition and by the visitor. The uneven, spotty 
appearance of the exhibition walls when a multitude of 
differing sizes and variety in shapes and weights of 
moulding are employed is not pleasing. 

It would be an interesting experiment for organisers 
of any exhibition to make it a sine quá поп that pictures 
should be framed in standardised frames. There are 
few prints which cannot be adequately treated in this 
manner, and in most cases the picture is greatly 
improved thereby. 

Readers have on many occasions expressed a desire to 
know of a pleasing method of keeping and exhibiting 
the fine reproductions of exhibition and other pictures 
which appear in THE А. P. AND P. N. The statement that 
the majority of these are well worth preserving and 
framing will bring no denial. In many cases the repro- 
ductions can be regarded as adequate miniatures of the 
original pictures, while occasionally they are of the 
same size. 

These reproductions, with all reading matter cut away, 
trimmed close up, and mounted on standardised mounts, 
places at thedisposal of the reader of THE A. P. a unique 
collection of pictures by the leading workers which may 
be framed in the manner indicated in the illustrations 
or kept in portfolios. Standardised frames should be 
used if the mounted prints are to be seen to greatest 
advantage. 

The frames, fitted with buttons at the back, enable the 
prints to be easily taken out and replaced by others from 
time to time. In this manner a circulating exhibition 
of the best pictures can be had in one's own home at a 
very small cost. 

As will be seen from the reproductions, practically 
any shape or size of picture appearing in THE A. P. AND 
P. N. can be treated with perfect effect in these 
standardised frames. “(Тһе Rider B mounting board, 
15 by 11, was used in each case.) It is surprising what 
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a variety of possibilities the proportions fixed on in these 
standard sizes will allow of, and it is, of course, quite 
possible to fix on other sizes; but for general purposes 
the proportions which have been arrived at appear to be 
most suitable for nine out of every ten of the pictures 
within the sizes mentioned. For larger pictures the 
same plan may be adopted, and the fact that the prints 
are interchangeable, and that the frames themselves 
afford a portfolio for storing several others, renders them 
particularly valuable for the amateur who wishes to 
acquire a small home exhibition of examples of work 
by leading pictorialists. | M. 
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South London P.S. ..| = Mar. 5| Маг 11| Apr. 8 | Н. Wright, 180, Ег.егп 
| қ | | Rd., East Dulwich, S. E. 
City of London ande — | Маг. то Mar. 13} Mar. 16, F. W. Gardner, 135, 
4 ripplegate P.S | | Vaughan Rd,, Harrow, 
Bedford C.C. .. ..| Mar. 3 | Mar. TI Mar, 15| Mar. 16, С. E. Craddock, 194' 
ipud | | Castle Rd , Bedford 
ісек CCS uu еЗ — | ==. d Mar. 15| Маг. 25 (> Mackervail, 47, Apsley 
| 15 | St., Partick, N.B. 
Alger P.C. 45 Ж -- — Mar. t5 Apr. 15 | Secretary, Photo Club, 
3 4, Rue Négrier, Alger 
Hamilton P.S. ..| Mar. 8| Mar. 25| Mar. 15| Mar. 16 Wm. Frame, Windmill 


КІ. Hamilton, N B 
Hamilton Smith, 20, 
Radnor Park Crescent, 
Folkestone. 

Paul Bourgeois, Photo- 


| 
Folkestone and Dis | Mar. 9 | Mar. 16| Mar. 20 Mar. 2T 


trict CC | 


Ы А | 
Photo-C lub de Pa is| Mar. 10) Mar. 10 Mar, 20 Ap 2 


(Oil Prints) | Club de Paris, 44, Rue 
ч- | | des Mathurins, Paris 
Beith and Dis. Arts.| Mar. 4 — | Маг. 23| Маг. 25|J. Peat Millar, 40, King's 
а id Crafts. | | | Rd., Beith, N В. 
Sunderland P.A. bs -- | — Mar 25| Арг.т | W. E. Kieffer, Stirling 

| x | ~ С, 1 - 

2 Par | St., Sunderland. 
Toronto C.C. .. б — Mar. Ej Mar. 27 Apr. 1 | Hugh Neilson, 2, Gould 
, | ) | | St., Toronto, Canada. 
Sheffield P.S. .. ..| Mar. r1 Mar. 20| Маг. 28 Арг. 1 | C. H. Parker, 67, Wad- 


| 
| brough Rd.. Sheffield 
— Маг. 29 Apr. 1 |J. E. Button, 491, St. 
Helen's Rd , Bolton 


Bolton C. T — 


Ilkeston Arts Club .. Mar. 22| Mar. 25| Маг. 29 Apr. |А Smith, Cleeve Villa, 
HE | Graham St., Ilkeston 
raw and District| — — Apr. 21 | Apr. 22 | R. C. Gibbs, 169a, Ful. 

2.5. ' lam Rd. 
Leicester P.S... 24 — | — Apr 24| Apr 29 | W. T. Mason 32, Water- 
- те | loo St., Leicester 
ше PS: o > >| = Apr. 25 Apr. 26 | T. W. Bartlett, 20, Cra- 
уе | ven Avenue, Ealing, W 
Paris and of Photo. Mar. 15 Apr 7 | Apr. 27 |May 16] Paul Bourgeois, Photo. 
graphy р 


Club de Paris, 44, Rue 
des Mathurins, Paris. 


Chelmsford P.S. e| — - May 3 | May | С.Н. Wallis, Rosebank, 

T : Mou'skam, Chelmsford. 
P. S. ‚| Apr. 25| Арг. 25 May 8 | May зі | J. McIntosh, 35, Russell 

кэр У Square, W.C 

һе ondon Secession} — — May ro -— M. Arbuthnot. 

Photographic Arts and - -- May 12] Мау zo [A. Brookes, 25, Harplley, 
Crafts Farringdon St, E C. 


tant 
rt ا‎ —— 


* Novices’ Note Book ’: A Correction,—We regret to notice 
that an error crept into the sist Lesson, “ Photographing 
Interiors,” which was printed in last week’s issue, Feb. 20. In 
the paragraph on exposures we said, * Use F/22, and expose as 
long as the paper in the Watkins meter takes to match the light 
or quarter tint." As all our readers who are familiar with the 
little book sent out with each Watkins meter will know, the 
stop should be F/44 if the quarter tint is used. If F/22 is the 
stop required, then the sixteenth tint—i.e., the first visible dark- 
ening of the paper—is the tint required. 


Change of Address.—Mr. T. A. Scotton, hon. secretary of the 
Derby Photographic Society, asks us to state that he has re- 
moved to 179, Osmaston Road, Derby. 
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The first portion of this article appeared in last week's A. P. AND P. N., and dealt with 
the preparation of the collotype plate for printing. The process is an extremely simple 5 
опе, and well within the scope of the average amateur who desires to make prints іп ink РР 
from his negatives on postcards, letter headings, etc., or for other purposes. The following — б Ж 


article deals with the printing process. 


N the first place we shall want a nega- 
tive which is reversed as regards 
right and left. If the worker uses 
films in making his negatives, all he 
will have to do is to print through 
the back of the film, i.e., placing the 

emulsion side of the film outwards. 
The glass- plate user need not 
experience much trouble on this 
head. А reversed negative may be 
made in the camera by photograph- 
ing the negative with the glass side 
towards the lens, and making the 
reversed negative by contact from 
the positive so obtained. 

A much simpler method, and one which does not 
entail the use of the camera at all, is to make a positive 
by contact on a flat film and then make a negative by 
contact from this, exposing the plate through the back 
of the film positive. 

The negative being ready, we place it in the frame 
and put one of our prepared plates upon it with the 
coated side in contact with the negative. Get as good 
a pressure as possible, so as to ensure perfect contact— 
bending the springs of the printing-frame a little will 
help in this direction. 

If plate-glass be used for the plates some modification 
of the printing-frame will be necessary to compensate 
for the increased thickness. The springs and catches 
may be removed, and four pieces of wood glued round 
the frame, and the springs again fastened on to the 
edges of these. It is well to use four pieces of wood, 
so as to protect the ends of the plate from the light 
during printing, as well as the sides. 

Print in a good light, but not in the sun, for ten to 
twenty minutes for ordinary negatives. Delicate flower 
studies and such subjects will require much less—say 
five minutes—and dense or stained negatives a much 
longer time. | 

There is no visible image strong enough to be a guide 
to correct exposure—a note-book or actinometer will, 
however, be of use. When exposure is complete the 
plate is exposed to the light for one minute in the fol- 
lowing way. 

Remove the negative and return the plate to the 
printing-frame—this time with its coated side upwards 
—and replace the back of the frame so that the cloth 
with which it is covered is in contact with the sensitive 
side of the plate. 

Put the frame in the window for not more than one 
minute. The plate is now removed from the frame and 
put into a dish of clean water, which must be changed 
until all the yellow bichromate is discharged, leaving 
the plate practically colourless. 

A faint brown picture will probably be seen on the 
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plate when first placed in the water, but it will practically 
disappear with the first change of water. When the 
washing is complete the picture will be seen in faint 
relief upon the gelatine surface, and the reason of this 
should be well understood at this stage. The parts of 
the plate upon which the light has acted—through the 
clear portions of the negative—have lost their power of 
absorbing water. This happens in a greater or less 
degree according to the density of the deposit in any 
particular part of the negative. 

When we proceed to apply the greasy ink to our plate 
in the final operations it will be repelled entirely by 
those parts which were quite protected from the light 
action, and more or less by other parts of the picture. 
After the washing, the plate is dried without heat, 
preferably in the open air. 

The drying complete, the plate is again placed in 
water for two minutes, and then without drying into 
glycerine 3 oz., water 2 oz., for fifteen minutes a bit 
longer will do no harm. This is to keep the plate moist 
during printing. While the plate is in the glycerine bath 
the ink may be prepared. 

A small piece of ink is taken on the end of a knife 
and spread on any old piece of glass or tin-plate of 
sufficient size. It is then spread with the roller, using 
a very faint trace of vaseline or linseed oil if too stiff. 
On removal from the glycerine bath the plate is wiped 
with a soft sponge, then with a soft, fluffless duster. 

It is now placed on two thicknesses of blotting paper 
and the ink applied. A little practice will be needed at 
this stage, but the knack is soon learned. Slow rolling 
puts on ink, while quick rolling takes it off. 

When a good positive image in ink is seen on the 
plate it is covered with a mask having an opening 
slightly less than the plate, and on this is placed the 
paper which is to receive the picture. The whole lot— 
blotting-paper, plate, mask and printing-paper—is now 
put in the press. Two thicknesses of very thick cloth 
or felt are. put over the paper and the press screwed 
down. Considerable force is required, but care must 
be taken not to break the plate. 

If the platen of the press is not quite level it would 
be well to put a sheet of thick zinc over the pieces of 
felt to obtain even pressure and to protect the plate from 
breakage. 

Inking and printing now proceed until the image looks 
flat and grey, when the plate is again placed for a few 
minutes in the glycerine bath and wiped as before, and 
the printing proceeded with. 

The choice of papers is almost unlimited, and masks 
may be cut in any shape. A picture on fairly thick 
paper with a good-sized white margin often looks well. 
Very thick paper may perhaps need damping before 
printing. In printing small pictures on note-paper, etc., 
the mask should be made of white paper, and the 
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position which the sheets are to occupy drawn upon it in 
pencil. 

For a note-paper heading a long panel or semicircle 
is effective if a subject suitable to these be selected. 
Wood and ivory, if quite level, may be used to receive 
the image in place of paper. Fretwork may be decorated 
in this way very effectively by printing pictures on anv 
available panel, etc. 

An alternative way of preparing collotype plates is 
to coat them with gelatine of the strength before men- 
tioned, but without the addition of the bichromate 
solution. In this state the plates will keep indefinitely 
if kept dry, and they are absolutely insensitive to light. 
When required for use the plates are sensitised in :— 


Bichromate of potash, 10 p.c. solution ... 2 oz. 
NN 0h RU E 2 Oz. 


A few drops (say 20) of 880 ammonia may be added if 
desired. Immerse three to five minutes. 

The sensitised plates are dried in the drving-box, 
washed and printed exactly as before. The printing is 
rather quicker by this method, so that exposure should 
be a little less. 


The following notes may further help the worker :— 


(1) The gelatine used was quite colourless and in very 
thin sheets. Some samples are thicker and darker in 
colour, and these require more water—say half as much 
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again—when making the coating mixture for the plates. 

(2) If the worker care to take the risk of the gelatine 
leaving the plates during the final printing, he may use 
unground glass in making them—of course, with the 
substratum, which in this case will probably need to be 
a little more thickly applied. Sometimes these unground 
plates will last quite a long time—but they are uncertain. 

(3) Copal varnish in addition to or in place of the 
linseed oil for thinning the ink is often of advantage. 
Varnish increases contrast and oil gives softness. А 
mixture with a strong excess of varnish is good for 
manv subjects—only use a drop or two of any of the 
thinning media at most. 

(4) The glycerine etching (damping) solution may 
often be improved bv the addition of a little sugar or salt 
(a pinch or two), or both. 

(3) A thick sheet of rubber in addition to the felt pads 
alreadv mentioned will much improve the appearance 
of the prints, and will be almost necessary if the paper 
be exceptionallv thick. 

(6) Paper with a very noticeable grain (like Michalet) 
mav be dipped in water and blotted before printing— 
otherwise white lines may be troublesome. These are 
caused by the depressions of the paper not reaching 
the inked plate during printing. 

(7) Finallv, keep the hands as clean as possible, so 
as not to soil the prints with ink. H. J. S. A. 
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> WHAT DEPTH OF FOCUS REALLY MEANS, AND WHAT N: 


HAPPENS WHEN WE STOP DOWN. 


A REPLY TO A FREQUENTLY REPEATED QUERY. 


Q Ву A. MANN. Ж Special to “The A. P. and P. N. 


is focussed on a near object with a large stop the 

distant object is blurred, but by stopping down to a 
small opening both objects can be brought into sharp focus 
at the same time. If the near object happens to be beyond 
a certain distance this is not the case, as with every lens 
there is a certain distance bevond which all objects are 
equally in focus with any stop; this distance is called the 
‘infinity point," and depends entirely on the focal length 
of the lens, and not on the type or quality. Тһе infinity 
point can be brought very much nearer bv stopping down; 
for instance, with a lens of 
5 in. focus the infinity point 
at F/8 is 26 ft., but with 
F/64 it is 34 ft. only. 

Depth of Focus 

It is the amount of lati- 
tude in getting near and far 
objects in focus at the same 
time that is spoken of as the 
depth of focus," and as the 
diaphragm, or stop, is the 
means by which this is 
achieved it mav interest some 
to know what actually takes 
place when one stops down 
In the first place, some 

rough idea of how a lens 
works is necessary. From 
every portion of the object 
in front of the iens points of 
light emanate; these pass 
through the lens, and in so 
doing are refracted, and con- 
centrated to a point at the 
surface of the plate, called 


Е amateur photographer knows that when а lens 


P represents plate, | 


D. алатот. 


کے 


the focal-plane. It is the conglomeration of these points 
which make up the picture. 

As the diaphragm is circular, and the beam or pencil of 
light which passes through it becomes a point by the time 
it reaches the focal-plane, it might be described as a cone, the 
base of which is formed by the opening of the diaphragm. 
The smaller the opening the more acute the angle of the 
rays at the point. Fig. 1 represents a point of light on the 
object (O), passing through the diaphragm (D), and 
culminating on the plate (P). Now, it is obvious that if the 
plate be placed at either of the positions 1 or 2 it will inter- 


О object. dolled lines percil of hight. 
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cept the rays before or after they have come to a point, and 
there will be a confusion of images, causing the picture to 
be blurred. Fig. 2 shows the same, but with а: small stop 
inserted. Notice that the rays are so acute that at the point 
1 and 2 they are nearly the same thickness as at the plate 
surface ; therefore the plate can be placed at either of these 
positions and not show a 
falling off of definition. \ 

Figs. 3 апа 4 show the \ 
result of focussing with a N 
large and small stop on two N 
objects at unequal distances : Oo 
from the camera. In fig. 3 
the two objects (O O) are / 
shown brought to points at / 
т and 2, the plate being / 
between them and іп focus d 
with neither. In fig. 4 the 
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will show this clearly. Fig. 9 merely shows the thickening 


of field in the anastigmat, caused by stopping down. 


Swing Bacit and Stopping Down. 


The next three figures show the necessity, both with an 
anastigmat or ап R.R., of stopping down when using the 


V N 


small stop has so sharpened Fig. 5 Fiq.6 Fic. 7 Fic. Fig. J. 


the cone of rays that they 
form what might be de- 
scribed as а continued 
point, and the plate can 
receive both. 


Curvature of Field. 

All lenses, with the excep- 
tion of anastigmats, suffer, 
more or less, from curva- 
ture of field. Іп other 
words, all the points of light 
do not come to a focus in 
the same plane. If one 
pn the image 
which an anastigmat casts "A 
in the air, with a large stop Fi G. | 0. 
it would be like а disc of 
paper, quite thin, circular, and flat; but the field of an R.R. 
lens would appear like a thin paper saucer, the edges curving 
towards the lens. | 

Fig. 5 shows a section through the field of an К.К. lens, 
the shaded portion representing the field and the vertical line 
the plate. It will be seen how it is that with a lens of this 
type and a large stop the plate only intersects the field on a 
small portion, the edges being quite outside, and the rays 
at these portions having to pass through the field and 
starting to diverge again causing the bad definition round 
the edges. 

Fig. 8 shows the flat field of an anastigmat working at a 
large aperture, yet the plate is shown to be fully enveloped 
by the field in consequence of its flatness. 

Figs. 6 and 7 show the result of stopping down with the 
R.R., the plate in 7 being entirely buried in the field, and 
giving sharp definition all over. A comparison with fig. 2 
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swing back, the lens in this case being tilted; the field is also 
tilted, and the plate, being vertical to avoid distortion, cuts 
through the field, as in fig. 11, which represents the field of 
an anastigmat, with a fairly large stop. Figs. 10 and 12 
show the result of stopping down with both types of lenses, 
the plate being in both cases well covered. 

Fig. 13 demonstrates the advantage of using the rising 
tront, instead of the swing back, with a flat field lens, 
because, although the lens is out of centre, the plate is still 
within the field, and there 1s no need to stop down more 
than is necessary to get the nearest and farthest objects 
sharp, provided the axis of the lens is perfectly at right 
angles with the focal plane. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to explain that these 
sketches are purely diagrammatic, and do not represent the 
actual curves of lenses. They have also been somewhat 
exaggerated, to show the various points more clearly. 


— 2 — —— 
THE “META” PROJECTION LANTERN AND ENLARGER. 


HE popularity of the Meta spirit-vapour lamp, made by 
Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, is well deserved. There are 
probably thousands of these handy and efficient little accessories 
in use by amateur photographers, both for enlarging and projec- 
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tion. It frequently happens, however, when the lantern is not a 
recent pattern, that a slight difficulty arises in accommodating the 
lamp completely in the lantern. Messrs. Butcher have been quick 
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to realise this, and their * Meta" Projection Lantern and Ea- 
larger is just the thing for the amateur who desires only one piece 
of apparatus to serve the purpose of enlarging from negatives or 
projecting lantern slides. The general form of the apparatus is 
indicated in the illustration. The body, which is strongly made 
of Russian iron, is rather longer in design than the average lan- 
tern, and will hold the complete lamp. 


The entire apparatus, however, is sufficiently small in size to 


be easily portable, yet is very substantially made, and capable of 


much hard wear and tear. 

The condenser is five inches in diameter, so that the full 
quarter-plate can be enlarged from, while the lantern-slide carrier 
is so constructed as to be interchangeable with the negative 
carrier, and the alteration can be effected with the greatest ease. 
The apparatus, complete with carriers, enlarging, and projecting 
lens, iris diaphragm, and orange cap, and “ Meta” spirit-lamp, 
costs £2 12s. 6d., and is remarkable value. We can recommend 
it to our readers who desire a combined projection lantern and 
enlarger at a reasonable price. A postcard to Messrs. W. 
Butcher and Sons, Ltd., Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C., will 
bring further particulars, and also a copy of the useful little 


booklet on practical enlarging, which will be sent gratis for the 
asking. 
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ON th 
skirtsof Wol 
verhampton, 
town of iron 
and brass, 1s 
to be foucd 
the finest 


e out- 


pictorial 
photography 


E Photograph by h. W. Rennie. probably in 
the world. It is permanently housed in 
the home of Mr. Harold  Holcroft. 

Here the visitor breakfasts with the 


Cadbys, takes tea in the drawing-room 
in the presence of photogravure prints by Craig Annan 
from negatives by D. O. Hill, and dines in company 
with Mrs. Barton, and H. P. Robinson, and Demachy. 
Talk of any name or phase in pictorial photography, 
and the conversation is punctuated with the remark, 
That's а Keighley—or a Mrs. Cameron—or a 
Rejlander—over there above your head." It is like a 
gathering of spirits, but without their coldness. Ill- 
defined memories of pictures seen at exhibitions years 
ago suddenly flash back into clear detail. 

It goes without saying that the collector of such a 
collection is far more interesting even than the collec- 
tion itself. Mr. Harold Holcroft, iron founder, of 
Wolverhampton, breaks away from all photographic pro- 
priety by being at one and the same time a pictorialist, 
a gum bichromist to boot, and a man who has attained 
distinction in photographic science and chemistry. Thus 
he makes the best of both worlds. He is able to laugh 
with Alvin Coburn the while he weeps with Kenneth 
Mees, only, for the sake of avoiding pandemonium, it is 
well that they should come to his hospitable home on 
separate week-ends. It is a case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, although whether Mr. Hyde is the scientific 
or the pictorial self I prefer not to express an opinion. 
Mr. Holcroft tells me that up to the present it has bcen, 
roughly, turn and turn about. First he has a fit of 
science, makes experiments and pegs away at technical 
photography; and in the following year he is laid low 
with pictorialitis. 

For the last three years, however, the unceasing 
claims of a big business have demanded so much of his 
energy that his photographic output has been com- 
paratively small. And yet he has crowded into them 
a great deal of service, not least in guiding the photo- 
graphic society life of Birmingham and Wolverhampton, 
and in acting upon the selection committee of the 
pictorial section of the Royal Photographic Society's 
exhibition. Also, of course, he has continued to add, 
discriminatingly and yet liberally, to his house-collection. 
Sitting in his den, where he has a fine photographic 
library to his hand, and every facility for laboratory 
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By “TOUCHSTONE.” 


Б.йігіпе President of he Birmingham 1 holographic Society. 
work and for indulging his tastes in chemistry and 
physics, һе told me. how this collection, which has 


already been described with some detail in this journal 
(Septe mber 13, 1910), came about. 

‘ | imagine from all this,“ I said, that in pictorial 
photography you are on.the side of the angels ?"' 

‘Well, pictorial photography has undoubtedly made 
progress of late years. Instead of a few lone suns we 
now have constellations. I joke with my painter-friends 
and tell them that when I feel depressed about the pros- 
pects of pictorial photography I turn into an average 
exhibition of oil-painting, and it cheers me up wonder- 


fully. The progress of pictorial photography, consider- 
ing what a short time it covers, compares very well 


with the progress made by the painters who have cen- 
turies of the masters behind them.“ 

Mr. Holcroft goes further. He thinks that in the 
matter of exhibitions painters might gather points from 
the photographic shows preferably Birmingham, of 
course. Painters do not display the same care as photo- 
graphers in the hanging of their pictures. 

And now what of the other Mr. Holcroft, the photo- 
graphic scientist? It was upon the scientific side, 
indeed, that he first ran up against photography in the 
research laboratories of King's College, London, forty 
or more years ago, and then, when he went up to 
Cambridge, where he took his M.A. degree, he fell in 
with a photographic friend, and о they began 
on wet collodion. But until the Salon started and he 
got to know Horsley Hinton, his work was purely record 
and technical. Finally he launched into gum bichromate. 

My present ambition," he told me, if I can get 
my hands released for a little time, is to reduce gum 
bichromate into a strictly scientific process. The theory 
of gum bichromate—well, there isn’t any. In practice 
every man ‘ gangs his ain gait,’ and therefore every 

man gets different ideas as to theory." He has been 


making a series of experiments in this direction, but 
they are not ready for publication. 

In the dim and distant future—may it be very dim and 
Mr. 


very distant !—when Holcroft stops collecting, I 
hope the generation 
then existing will 
see that his house, 


its walls lined with 


so much that is 
honourable and his- 
toric іп photo- 


graphy, will be pur- 
chased for the 
nation, and Wol- 
verhampton become 
the Mecca for pic- 
torial pilgrims from 
the ends of the 
earth. 
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THE FISH BOWL. қ” By Mrs. Geo. BLETCHBR. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S., backed; exposure, I sec. ; stop, VI,; lens. Т.Р. Pantoplanat ; 


time оу day, 10,30 a.m., May; 
dec eloper, gro- coca, printing process, Weliington bromide. ы 
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KATHLEEN. | | By J. A. WILSON, M.A. 
Awarded a Prize іп the Weckly Competition. 


Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ned Seal; lens. K. R.. stop, F 8; exposure, 6 secs. : time of day, 29.т., July; enlarged negative developed with 
pyro-soda; printing process, Nodak Koyal bromide 
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A LIVERPOOL STREET. | Ву WIN. ВАТЕ. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. Ortho. : exposure, rioth sec. ; lens, Aldis: stop, FO; time оу day, 3 g. u., September; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, bromoil on Wellington Cream Crayon. 
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By J. C. BATKIN. 


BEATING FOR SHELTER. 


From the Birmingham Photographic Society s Exhibition, now open at the Royal Society оу) Arts, New Street, Birmingham. 
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= AN mE Special to 
a.u лыры MUN касы “Тһе A. P. and P. N.“, 


A PERSONAL ACCOUNT OF PROFITABLE ` ' 


HOTOGRAPHY is the hobby which of late 
years has gained the support of thousands of 
persons desirous of taking up an interesting 
pastime, and would do so more than ever if it were 
not for the mistaken idea that it cannot be made to 


pay. 
The following notes I have written from my own personal 
el ae of how I make it an interesting and profitable 
y. 

The instrument I use is a half-plate collapsible focal-plane 
hand camera, this being the best size for picture postcard 
production. It is fitted with a Ross Homocentric anastigmat, 
of 7in. focus, working at F/6.3, which covers the plate 
perfectly at full aperture (an important point in this class of 
work), as practically the whole of it is done at this stop. A 
concave, direct vision view-finder is fixed at the top of the 
camera, so that it can be held at eye-level, the view obtained 
through it being extremely accurate in conjunction with the 
focussing screen. This is a detail to which too much atten- 
tion cannot be given, as it is the means of saving many 
plates on which the subject (as seen through the finder) 
5 not correspond with the one seen after developing the 
plate. 

For focussing, instead of the usual rack and pinion, a 
lever is moved, which works the lens in and out of the tube 
in which it is mounted, on which is a scale engraved, from 
two and a half yards to infinity; also a glass screen at the 
back can be used if required. The front board is made to 
rise and fall, to obviate the necessity of including part of a 
picture not required, as a large expanse of foreground. 

I should mention that this type of camera is particularly 
suitable for postcard work, combining, as it does, extreme 
portability, lightness, and simplicity, even under the most 
disadvantageous circumstances. Six double slides, fitted 
with sliding roller shutters, and a leather case and sling to 
hold the camera and slides, form the outfit I have. 

Anyone who does not possess a camera of this type need not 
let it act as a deterrent from this class of work. If he 
possesses one of the popular hand-stand type, a magazine or 
ordinary field set, he can still photograph a large 
percentage of subjects which do not require the shutter to 
be worked at a speed greater than one-hundredth part of a 
second. 

When any event of importance which would be of general 
interest if photographically reproduced, occurs in the vicinity, 
viz., a presentation, gala sports, procession, or civic 
ceremony, I attend with my camera and six slides, which I 
always keep loaded with fast plates, about 400 H. and D. 
To enable me to get a good variety 1 invariably expose from 
six to twelve plates on the subject, from different standpoints 
and at different periods. 

If an event happens at which the streets are crowded 1 
endeavour to obtain a position in a window or place over- 
looking the subject, or procure a pair of steps, so as to be 
above the heads of the crowd, which, being close to the lens, 
would not be critically sharp. The advantages of a hand 
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camera are fully realised in this situation, as a field camera 
cannot be used successful owing to the stand being 
extremely liab:e to get displaced and the camera also badly 
damaged. 

Having photographed the event to my satisfaction, I 
proceed to develop the plates in pyro-metol, which I make up 
according to the Imperial standard formula. I find the 
most convenient method is to develop four plates at a time 
in porcelain dishes, of a size to hold two in each, covering 
the dishes during development with a box-lid, to prevent 
as much light as possible reflecting on the plates. If the 
dishes are rinsed out well first with Tox water, so as to warm 
the developer, it saves considerably the time which would be 
required to develop the plates if the dishes were used cold. 
After the plates are thoroughly developed they are rinsed in 
clean water and transferred to the hypo bath. 

When I consider that the negatives are thoroughly fixed I 
place them in a bath of Marion's Hypono (a shilling bottle 
will treat some thousands of plates) to eliminate the hypo. 
A three minutes’ immersion in this diluted, followed by a 
wash in running water for five minutes, and they are thus 
effectively freed from the chemical in eight minutes, a great 
contrast to the tedious method of washing for usually an 
hour. W т 

The negatives are now ready for drying, which is accom- 
plished by placing in a solution of formalin (one part of this 
and ten parts of water forming the bath) for ten minutes, 
afterwards drying by heat in front of the fire, or on the 
carefully dusted oven- top, taking perhaps eight minutes or so. 

After drying it is necessary to title the negatives with a 
description of the event. This is done on the film side by 
means of a titling outfit, the lettering showing in white on 
the finished cards, this titling of the negative increasing the 
sale of the cards a great deal. 

I then pack the titled negatives carefully in the plate box, 
wrapped round tightly with a few layers of corrugated paper, 
to ensure their not being damaged in transit by post, and 
despatch to a trade printer, many of which will be found on 
reference to the advertisement pages of this issue. 

The cards I receive back within twenty-four hours, and 
retail to the newsagents, stationers, etc. After deducting 
working expenses a fair margin is left, and as I sell from 
half to two or three gross of a good subject, it means an 
appreciable amount in the course of a year. 

The cards when printed and finished are black glazed 
bromide, with a narrow ğ inch white border round, which 
greatly enhances the effect and disposal of the cards. 

The despatching of the negatives to a trade printer to 
print the cards, instead of the laborious method of doing 
them myself, saves a considerable time, which I could not 
possibly spare, having other business duties to attend to. 

In conclusion, I trust that the above notes will be of 
interest and the means of many readers turning their camera 
skill into a profitable hobby, by devoting part of their leisure 
time, such as a weekly half-holiday, to the production of 
topical and interesting postcards. 


e 


Orchid Brand Printing-out Paper.—A sample received from the 
Orchid Co., 8, Bridge Row, Maidenhead, proves on examination 
to print satisfactorily and tone readily in the standard sulpho- 
cyanide gold bath. Excellent brown tones are also obtained 
easily with the phosphate toning bath. It is a high-gloss paper, 
in which the medium is gelatine. With daylight daily becoming 
more abundant, the introduction of the new paper by the Orchid 
Co. is timely. We recommend every reader to obtain a trial 
packet of the Orchid brand printing-out paper. 


Merck’s Index.—The third edition of this index, just issued, 
is a somewhat elaborate dictionary of photographic and o 
chemicals, which should prove most useful as a book of re- 
ference to those conversant with the German language. The 
chemical] formula, description, and uses to which each chemical 
is put, are given. The bulk of the chemicals dealt with are 
pharmaceutical, though all photographic chemicals are included. 
It is published at 6s. 6d., and is obtainable from E. Merck, 
16, Jewry Street, E.C. 
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A HOME-MADE PANTAGRAPH FOR COPYING 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC., IN LINE. 


N a recent number of THE A. P. AND 

P. N. appeared particulars of a process 
for copying photographs by rubbing blue 
chalk on the back thereof, and going over 
the lines carefully with a smooth-pointed 
implement. A far better method has been 
devised, but is not generally known 
amongst photographers. This device not 
only copies the photograph on its original 
scale, but it can be adjusted for enlarging 


7 ica 


and reducing purposes as well; and it 
also has the additional advantage that it 
does not injure the original. Views, etc., 
can be enlarged by its aid to any manage- 
able size, and when finished in crayon, 
—or any other medium—and framed, they 
have a far more artistic appearance, in 
many instances, than the original itself. 
No artistic skill is required, however, to 
manipulate the apparatus, and with a 
little practice any picture may be copied 
with rapidity. To be effective the follow- 
ing directions should be followed closely. 
Obtain a long flat piece of wood about 
three-quarters of an inch in width (blind 
lath will do), cut off two pieces 15 in. 
long for side-arms, a piece 6 in. long, and 
another piece 74 in. long. Place each 
piece in its position as in fig. 1 and screw 
together. Тһе distance between the 
screws should be exactly equal to ensure 
correct register; they should not be fixed 
too tight. At E should be fixed a piece 
of wood 2 in. in height (D) to support the 
upper part. А peg 2 in. in height (to be 
clamped to the table) should be fixed at 
A by means of a single screw. At the 
point B should be inserted a dummy pencil 
(?.¢., a pointed piece of hard wood), and 
at point C a pencil proper. The dotted 
lines indicate that the three points A, B, 
and C are in a straight line, which is 
very essential to avoid distortion of image 
when in use. By making the side arms 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made LE YU or accessories ofa novel 
description by readers of The А. P. & 


P. N.“ are invited for this р е, 
d be 


and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles shou 
concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


longer than depicted, greater scope will 
be given for altering the size of drawing. 
A and C should be made to slide up or 
down the arms according to size of draw- 
ing required, care being taken before 
fixing that B (dummy pencil) is in line 
with A and C. In using the apparatus, 
place photograph under point B, and a 
piece of plain paper under point C. 
Grasp pencil with first and second finger, 
keep the eye on the dummy pencil point 
(B), then move in the required direction. 
Fig. 2 shows post to be fixed to table or 
drawing board (A), dummy pencil (B), and 
pencil proper (C). If the user should 
desire to greatly reduce the size of the 
nicture, the dummy should be placed at 
C and the pencil at B—the reverse to 
fiz. 1. Needless to say, both the original 
pictures and the paper for the copy should 
be secured to the table or drawing board 
with drawing pins to prevent shifting 
during the operation of copying. 
TH. 


CHEAP STORAGE BOXES FOR QUARTE?3 
PLATE NEGATIVES AND LANTERN SLIDES. 


HE following method of making a 

serviceable box for quarter plates 
wil: be found useful by many amateurs 
who have a number of negatives they wish 
to keep stored and indexed. The box will 
not, of course, be so strong as the com- 
mercial article, but will answer the pur- 
pose, and has the merit of great cheapness 
—which is a consideration for many young 
amateurs. 

Obtain through the good offices of a 
lady member of the family one or more 
long corset boxes. These are usually 
strongly made of cardboard complete with 
lid. They measure variously from 4} in. 
wide to 3 in., according to the original 
contents. They are usually about 34 to 
44 in. deep. Get a size at least 44 wide 
if for 4 plates, or at least 34 wide if for 
lantern slides. Then obtain a length or 
two of corrugated brown wrapping paper 
used for packing round bottles, etc. Plenty 
of this is usually to be found in every 
photographer’s premises, or it is obtain- 
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able very cheaply. Cut two strips to fit 
the long sides of the box and about two 
inches wide. Ascertain, with the aid of 
a negative, how much space there is to 
spare between the insides of the box and 
the edges of the plate when it is standing 
vertically and at right angles to the long 
sides. If there is much to spare, pad 
the sides of the box with strips of card- 
bcard glued one over the other until the 
inside is nearly 41 in. wide. Then glue 
the two strips of corrugated paper (fig. 1) 
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to the sides of the box (fig. 2), taking care 
that the depression in the corrugations of 
one strip are exactly opposite the depres- 


sion on the opposite side of the box. 


When dry the box will be quite stiff, and 
for further protection pieces of broad tape 
may be glued round the bottom of the 
box and up the sides, and the lid may 
also be affixed with a hinge made also of 
tape. Finally, count the number of nega- 


Fig I 


tives the box will hold, cut a piece of 
white paper the length and breadth of lid, 
rule lines on it, and glue it to the inside 
of lid. The titles and numbers of the 
negatives may then be entered on this 
list. For lantern slides the same pro- 
cedure is followed —using a corset box 
of a narrower gauge. C.M. 


A HANDY TOOL FOR REPAIRING THE 
CAMERA, ETC. 
HERE are many amateur photo- 
graphers like myself who at one time 
or another have wanted a few holes 
drilled in a piece of brass or iron, to repair 
their apparatus, or in constructing articles 
described on this page. The illustration 
will I think, show best how this can 
be done. Four pieces of wood about 
15 in. long by 3 by 2 are screwed together 
firmly, as shown at A, B, C; a longer 
piece (D) is tapered at one end to form a 


handle, and fastened at the other end to 
the post C by a large door hinge (known 
as a garnet), first having enlarged the 
end screw hole in the hinge to take an 
ordinary carpenter's brace (having the 
head removed). To work this simple 
piece of apparatus, all that is needed is 
to place a twist drill bit in the brace, 
and the piece of brass, or iron, on the 
piece A, so that the brace is perpen- 
dicular; a slight pressure with the left 
hand pulling on the handle will be suff- 
cient for brass, but in the case of iron 
it is better to place a piece of rope over 
the handle D, and the pressure applied 
with the foot, while it is steadied with 
the left hand. It should be screwed down 
firmly to a strong bench by four screws 
E. If the holes wanted are screw holes 
a countersink bit should be used after the 
holes have been drilled. e d 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 


various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
— expressed by correspondents. 


WATER RATES FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Sig,—I have been much interested in the correspondence іп 
your columns about the water charges for amateur protographers. 
If the water companies in various towns and boroughs wish 
photographers to pay for the water they use, would it not be 
fairer for them to affix a meter on the same principle as a 
gas meter? Surely then no amateur photographer would object 
to paying for the water he actually uses in excess of that 
supplied for domestic purposes, and the water company would 
have extra payment for the extra supply.— Yours, etc., 

VAUDOISE. 

Forest Hill, S.E. 


o THE ERRORS OF TIME DEVELOPMENT. 


Sig,—Mr. Е. H. Binney, in his letter regarding time develop- 
ment, touches upon all three methods—tentative, time, and 
factorial—and in summing up seems dubious of any method 
being absolutely satisfactory. I find the factorial method best 
of all. It has more advantages and fewer disadvantages than 
any other, and where my exposure has been anywhere near 
correct, I have always got good negatives.— Yours, etc., 

Glasgow. A. I. FORBES. 

Six, —Y our correspondent, Mr. Binney, does not seem to grasp 
the modern principle by which “time” or thermo develop- 
ment is adjusted for reasonable temperature variations, which 
may be stated roughly thus: With a given plate and developer 
it is easy to demonstrate the accurate time required at any one 
temperature. Once this is known the exact equivalent time for 
development at other temperatures can be instantly ascertained 
by means of a logarithmic scale adjusted to what is known as 
the temperature co-efficient ” of the developer used. 

The accuracy of results is extraordinary, and the procedure, 
in practice, very simple and within the scope of any worker 
possessing the slightest chemical and mathematical knowledge. 
Your correspondent will find full details of the theory and 
practice in Mr. Watkins’ excellent Manual.” For ordinary 
purposes an even simpler method is to use а time thermometer 
and standard developer adjusted to same. 

The other difficulties mentioned by Mr. Binney are easily 
avoidable. By standing the developer bottles, the flask of 
distilled water for diluting the same, and the operating dish in 
the dark-room bench for two or three hours previous to develop- 
ment a perfectly equable temperature for development can be 
ensured. Similar precautions suffice for ordinary volumetric 
analysis—an operation one hundred times more delicate than 
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any photographic reaction. Where that is impossible, and 
surely it is not often, a mean temperature between the “air” and 
the * mixed developer " may be taken as a rough guide, and will 
not be far ovt. 

Error from stale solution is, I fear, beyond the reach of 
criticism. The essential principle of thermo development consists 
in an accurate knowledge of developer strength ; and to attempt 
to operate under other conditions would be as disastrous as to 
perform “ volumetric” work with doubtful standards.“ Опе 
can hardly imagine a serious worker advancing error from this 
source as a fault in any system; and in these days of accurate 
“tabloid " preparations, with published ‘‘thermo’’ and “ fac- 
torial" data for use in emergency, there would seem to be 
no excuse for such a case arising.—Yours, etc., 

Westminster, S.W. B. HUGH ROLFE, М.А. (Oxon), С.Е. 


The Camera Club.—On Monday, February 27, at 8.30 p.m., 
Mr. P. Bale-Rider will lecture оп “ Pictorial Composition," and 
on Thursday, March 2, at 8.3o p.m., Mr. C. Davenport (British 
Museum) will give his lecture on * Illuminated Manuscripts." 

Mr. Frank E. Butcher, of the firm of Messrs. W. Butcher and 
Sons, has just started on a two years tour of the world in con- 
nection with the development of the cinematograph side of the 
firm's business. 

Iikeston Arts Club will hold their eighth exhibition in the 
Town Hall, Ilkeston, from March 2oth to April rst. The judge 
will be Mr. Harold Baker. Entries close on March 22nd, and 
full particulars can now be obtained from the secretary, Mr. 
A. Smith, 11, Graham Street, Ilkeston. 

Bedford Camera Club.—The fourth exhibition of the club will 
be held in the Town Hall, Bedford, on March 15 and 16. The 
judge will be Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. There are several open 
classes, including one for novices. Entries close on March 3, 
and full particulars may now be obtained from the hon. secretary, 
Mr. Chas. E. Craddock, 194, Castle Road, Bedford. 

Illingworth's Monthly Competitions.—The prizewinners for 
January are as follows:—Open class, Хі is.: T. B. Smith, 
129, Margate Road, Ramsgate; print on Slogas paper. Novice 
class, Z1 1s. ; F. H. Watts, 7o, Crunden Road, South Croydon ; 
print on Slogas paper. Junior class, ді 1s.: C. D. Percy, 
Beverley, Acacia Grove, New Malden; print on Slogas paper. 

The First Open Exhibition of the Folkestone and District 
Camera Club will be held on March 2oth and 2154. One gold, 
thirteen silver, and five bronze plaques will be placed at the 
disposal of the judges, in addition to a silver challenge cup. 
Entries close on March oth, and exhibits must be delivered 
on March 16th. Full particulars can be obtained on application 
to the hon. secretary, Mr. Hamilton Smith, 20, Radnor Park 
Crescent, Folkestone. 


—— EM 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III. and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Robt. 
Chalmers, 17, Fawcett Street, Sunderland. (Title of print, 
Portrait). Technical data: Plate, Barnet Super Ortho. ; 
lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; exposure, 8 seconds; time of day, 
11 a.m., February ; developer, m.-q.; printing process, enlarged 
on Barnet Cream Crayon bromide. 

The Second Prize to Thos. Petty, 9, Eamont Gardens, West 
Hartlepool. (Title of print, “ Adrienne.") Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet Studio; stop, F/6; exposure, 4 seconds; time of 
day, 4 p.m., July; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to J. R. Moult, 2, Prospect Terrace, 
Bishophill, York. (Title of print, York—A Summer Evening." 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; 
exposure, 1-10th second; time of day, 6 p.m., August; developer, 
m.-q.; printing process, enlarged on Wellington C.C. bromide, 
diffused through chiffon. 

A Second Extra Prize is awarded to H. Kellam, 16, Mellor 
Grove, Smithills, Bolton. (Title of print, ‘‘ Lengthening 


(For Coupon see p. xvii.) 


Shadows.") Technical data: Plate, Edwards’ S.S. iso.; stop, 
F /S; exposure, 4 second; time of day, s p. in., August; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, toned bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Miss Y. G. Parnell, 11, St. Loo Man- 
sions, Chelsea, S.W. (Title of print, “ Desmond "). Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Goerz ; stop, F/6; exposure, 2 
seconds ; time of day, 11 a.m., October; developer, Azol; print- 
ing process, enlarged on Wellington rough bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

Miss Florence Falding, Edinburgh; Frank Bolton, Hull (2); 
Harry R. Hill, Surrey; Robt. Marshall, Grangemouth; Francis 
C. Williams, Stoke Newington, N.; Francis A. Tinker, Shef- 
field; С. Wansey Smith, London, E.C.; А. V. Raaschon, 
Copenhagen; Robt. K. Holmes, Dollar; Н. M. Hames, Boston; 
Miss Garnett, Lancaster. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Hy. Rowlinson, 50, Marsh 
Street, Hanley, Staffs. (Title of print, “ Primrose-studded 
Woods.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet; stop, F/16; ex- 
posure, 8 seconds; time of day, 11 a.m., April: developer, 
m.-q.; printing process, enlarged on Wellington C.C. bromide. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Why an Apologia ? 

In an account of a recent speech of the Presi- 
dent of the South Essex Camera Club, he is 
credited with giving an apologia for the fact 
that his society has allied itself to the East 
Anglia Federation, and pointed out that this step 
meant no disloyalty to the R.P.S. affiliation. 
Why should Mr. President make an apology for a 
step that is to the undoubted benefit of his 
society and to photography generally; and why 
should such an act as joining a federation of 
societies imply disloyalty to the affiliation? I 
have repeatedly pointed out that a Federation 
formed in the London area will not in any sense 
be antagonistic to the R. P. S., but in my humble 
opinion will strengthen the parent society. 


What the President did Mean. 

I think Mr. Willis was misunderstood, and was 
expressing his delight, for he went on to say that 
“То his mind the affiliation has grown too big to 
be of real use to his society, the members (outside 
of the council) have really no voice in the man- 
agement, whilst the new federation is smaller, 
each society has a real voice in its meetings, and 
by a system of interchange, the folios of the 
North Country and Scottish Societies are avail- 
able for criticism, which is of great educational 
advantage to the members." 


The London and Lancashire Club. 

I was somewhat startled recently to receive an 
account of a photographic event having taken 
place at the London and Lancashire Photographic 
Club—I thought I had stumbled across the first 
stage of a London interchange with a Federation 
County, but on reading further I discovered it 
referred to the photographic club of the great 
insurance company of that name. Outside the 
routine of office work, I am told, there is a keen 
competitive spirit abroad among the staffs of our 
large insurance offices, sometimes horticultural, 
sometimes athletic. The London and Lancashire 
are wise in their generation, and have distin- 
guished themselves by forming a capital photo- 
graphic club. True, it is not of recent date, and 
now may safely claim rank amongst the societies 
of some years’ experience. Recently they held 
their annual exhibition, which included many 
examples above the level of the ordinary, and, 
taken altogether, was an excellent success. 


Where Pictures are Selling. 


We are evidently sending our pictures to the 
wrong exhibitions; it is to Scotland they should 
go. I should not, however, recommend a sudden 
rush or deluge of English pictures to the Scottish 
exhibitions, or possibly the tariff may be raised. 
I am promnted in these observations by the know- 
ledge that at the Aberdeen Photographic Exhibi- 
tion, held in the Art Gallery recently. no fewer 
than twenty sales of framed pictorial photographs 
were effected before the show had been open two 
days. The total sales are not yet to hand. 


Portraiture at the North London Society. 

At the North London Photographic Society 
Mr. J. Pike made some interesting points in his 
lecture on Portraiture. He said that the low 
estimation in which ordinary amateur portraiture 
is held is not undeserved—the brick walls. the 
straggly bushes, and other details of the fow] run 
or ordinarv back yard were not altogether de- 
sirable aids to successful portraiture. The same 
sitter, indoors, in more cheerful surroundings, 
with due attention to the lighting. etc., would 
make a quite pleasing portrait. The beginner 
need not sigh for the expensive lenses and 
cameras of the professional; just the ordinary 
camera and ordinary lens used with its very 
largest stop is all that is required for quite good 
work. He strongly impressed the importance of 
not only having evervthing in readiness before 
the sitter was placed in position, but of having 
a definite idea or mental picture of the result 
aimed at; and also to study the sitter: each per- 
son having some character or mannerism peculiar 
to themselves. 


The Sheffield Exhibition Trophy. 

The competition for the Society’s Challenge 
Trophy at the exhibition of the Shefheld Photo- 
graphic Society will this vear be a most interest- 
ing one, for it is possible for the trophy to be 


won outright by one member. One of the condi- 
tions is that in the event of a member winning 
the trophy three times, the same will become his 
property. Mr. T. G. Hibbert won it in 1905-6 
and 1909-10, hence the special interest of this 
year's competition, which is for three best prints 
or lantern sljdes in the Members' Section. 


Special Exhibition Classes for Scholars. 

A special feature of the exhibition of the Bed- 
ford Camera Club, to be held on March 15 and 16, 
is a special class for scholars attending the 
Bedford schools, to be composed of not larger 
than half-plate prints, unframed, and of any 
subject; and also another special class for ladies 
of Bedfordshire. These classes are quite an extra 
to the open classes, and should prove very 
interesting. Mr. F. J. Mortimer is to judge the 
exhibits, and award the medals, etc. Entry forms 
may be obtained from the hon. sec., Mr. Chas. r. 
Craddock, 194, Castle Road, Bedford. 


A Correction. 

Errors creep in unobserved, no matter how 
careful one intends to be, and I regret that a 
fortnight ago, in the report of the annual election 
of the Nature Photographic Society, I referred 
to Mr. Richard Kearton as being the president 


for 1911. Mr. Kearton's term of office closed with 
the annual meeting, and Mr. John J. Ward, 
F.E.S., was elected president for 1911. My 


apologv is due to Mr. Ward for the error, and it 
is a pleasure to me to be associated with other 
members of the Nature Photographic Society in 
maintaining onc of the main principles of its 
constitution, “ To honour them to whom honour 
is due." 


Another Sheffield Exhibition. 

Excellent work has been done during the past 
year by the Sheffield and Hallamshire Photo- 
graphic Society, who gathered in good numbers 
to spend a pleasant evening viewing their ninth 
annual exhibition, early in the present month. 
The display was housed in the Montgomery Hall, 
the home of many previous Shefheld exhibitions, 
and in the evening a display of animated pic- 
tures further contributed to the entertainment of 
members and visitors. The winners of the prizes 
are W. J. Williams, H. H. Diver, F. A. Tinker, 
J. H. Waterfall, C. Crownshaw, and J. B. 
Corrie. 


Mr. Tindall, R.B.A.. on Picture Building. 

Mr. W. E. Tindall, R.B.A., recently gave the 
members of the Leeds Camera Club some excellent 
points in his lecture on“ Composition, Light and 
Shade." One of the points struck me as illus- 
trating a common error to many photographers. 
Mr. Tindal! said photographers as a rule made 
the mistake of generally rendering the surface of 
water lighter than the sky. This was obviously 
wrong. Water reflects, say, blue sky, and, there- 
fore, cannot be so strong a light as the sky, as it 
is only a reflecting surface with the colour of 
the water to stil] further degrade its brightness. 
Recently I indicated a clean sweep had been 
made in the constitution of the council of this 
society, which is already showing fruit of the 
wisdom of that drastic operation. A committee 
meeting, a week ago, had an attendance of sixteen 
members—none absent. 


Spare the Knife—Spoil the Picture. 

Mr. H. Mills, of Bolton, gave a most instruc- 
tive lecture on ''Artistic Mounting of Photo- 
graphic Prints " at the Warrington Photographic 
Societv. The first section of his subject on the 
necdful trimming might be summed up in the 
lecturer's aphorism, '' Spare the knife, and spoil 
the picture." He gave an actual instance of a 
half-plate negative cut down to half-inch bv 
three-cighths; then a piece was found worth 
enlarging, and a good result was obtained. A 
minor detail, and vet of importance in certain 
subjects, for instance, snow pictures and flat- 
lighted portraits, is the colour of the glass used 
in framing—ordinary picture-glass giving a green 
tint wil spoil these delicate prints. Again, no 
picture ought to be centrally mounted. It gives 
an appearance of want of stability, a kind of 
“ slipped-down " effect, only to be corrected by 
raising the print above the middle of the mount. 
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The narrowest margin must be at the top, a 
wider space at the sides, and still wider at the 
bottom. The lecturer classes pictures mounted in 
corners, in ''slip-in" mounts, and such other 
atrocities in one group—the fire-lighters. 


Wakefield Photographic Society. 


On a recent Friday Mr. F. 2: Baines, of Hoet- 
bury (a member of the Wakefield Society), gave 
his fellow-members an interesting lecture entitled 
“А Peep into a Worsted Factory." The lecturer 
began by discussing the growth of the factory 
system from the very earliest times, with special 
references to Lord Masham, and also Sir Titus 
Salt, Bart., who had done so much for the trade 
by going into foreign lands to seek new qualities 
of wool, and even entirely new fibres. The dif- 
ferent stages in the manufacture of the yarn— 
washing the wool, teasing, carding, combing, 
drawing, spinning, twisting, and reeling, were de- 
scribed in a very interesting manner, and illus- 
trated with а set of slides from photographs 
taken by the lecturer. The point of interest in 
Mr. Baines' lecture to photographic societies is 
the illustration of one of the fields open to photo- 
graphers to place on record the history and 
methods of a trade which in these days of rapid 
transition is fast changing. The application of 
photography to record industry has great possi- 
bilities. 

Portraiture at the L.C.C.C.C. 

Lecturing before the London County Council 
Camera Club on Home Portraiture” on 
February 16, Mr. Dimmick urged beginners not 
to commence by using reflectors to modify the 
shadows, but rather to use as a diffusing screen 
between the sitter and the source of light a 2 
covered with butter muslin to lower the hig 
lights. The plate could not register such a long 
scale of tone as the eye saw, and it had to be 
shortened to bring it within the compass of the 
plate. In his opinion, reflectors should not be 
resorted to, unless the result obtainable by the 
diffusing screen fell short of what was desired, 
and this was not often the case in a well-lighted 
room. The lecturer emphasised the need of full 
exposure for the shadows, and stopping develop- 
ment before the high lights became clogged. 


Oxford Camera Club. 


A fairly satisfactory report was presented by the 
secretaries of the Oxford Camera Club at the 
annual meeting held recently, and amongst other 
items of interest, they congratulated the following 
members on successes achieved during the vear: 
Mr. Hamm, on being made a Fellow of the 
Nature Photographic Society, on receiving а 
bronze plaque (highest award) at Birmingham 
and at Bristol, and on having three slides selected 
by the Midland Federation; Mr. Goodyear, on 
having a picture hung at the Salon, and Miss 
Acland one at the R.P.S. 


Annual Meeting at Worcester. 

At the annual meeting of the Worcestershire 
Camera Club, the annual report and balance- 
sheet showed the financial position to be satisfac- 
tory. The membership had slightly decreased, 
but that was chiefly owing to the resignations of 
members, who had taken no active interest in the 
club, and as new members are constantly being 
elected, the council considers the club to be as 
strong as ever. Regret was expressed at the loss 
sustained bv the deaths of Dr. C. F. Grindrod 
and Mr. T. J. Hobson. The former, frequently 
a judge at exhibitions, and the latter, the 
honorary secretary of the Photographic Survey 
Society. 


Bath Members' Exhibition. 


The Bath Photographic Society held its annual 
exhibition at the Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion. Although not so strong numericallv. owing 
to the abandonment of the open class, the stan- 
dard of excellence of the exhibits exceeds that of 
previous exhibitions. The loan collection is con- 
tributed to by Mrs. Gwynne James, the Rev. 
James Dunn and Mr. C. A. Dunn. Among the 
contributors to the exhibition are Dr. Bayliss. the 
Rev. J. Dunn, Alderman W. F. Gould, Mr. L. 
Saxtv, Mr. G. H. Hick, Mr. A. Coles, Mr. N. 
C. Harbutt, 
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Lens Query. 
(1) I have a 6 in. Aldis lens which I wish to 
convert to 7 in. Can you tell me what 
monocle to add? (2) Should it be before or 
behind the original lens? (3) Will it disturb 
the definition much? (4) Can you recommend 
a Bis-Telar for seaside work when one wants 
a little extra focal length? 
W. T. (Barnsley). 
The way to find the focal length of 
required lens is quite easy (in theory), 
viz., multiply 6 by 7, getting 42; now 
subtract 6 from 7, getting 1. Then divide 
42 by 1, getting of course 42. You there- 
fore require (according to theory) a nega- 
tive, 7.e. concave lens of 42 inches focal 
length. This theory assumes the lenses to 
be so thin that they can be all placed 
together and occupy no space, but in 
practice this is not possible, for there 
must be some space between them. Let 
us assume that this is 2 inches. We now 
start again by subtracting the separation 
distance (2) from focus of original lens 
(65, and get 4. Then multiply 4 by 7, 
getting 28. Now, as before, subtract 6 
from 7, getting 1, and divide 28 by 1, 
getting 28. If the "separation " be only 
1 inch you will require a negative lens of 
36. (2) It is chiefly a matter of conveni- 
ence where you put the additional lens. 
The place least likely to disturb the defini- 
tion is inside the doublet, 7.e. near the 
diaphragm. (3) Of course you will have 
to focus with the additional lens in the 
position it will have when used. Much 
or little are relative terms, but probably 
for all ordinary work you will find that 
you get about the same sharpness with 
and without the negative lens when the 
same stop is used. (4) The lens you 
mention is excellent for the purpose. 


Extension Back. 
I have a —— camera, etc. Could I secure 
really satisfactory results with a half-plate 
extension back? I do not want to buy this 

accessory if it is not really good, etc. 
W. N. J. (Reigate Hill). 

The extension back merely enables you 
to get extra distance between the lens and 
the plate and so get extra size of picture 
on an enlarged scale. This will not affe-t 
the quality or performance of the other 
parts of your apparatus, but of course you 
must clearly understand that the larger 
the image the less sharp it is, all other 
things being the same. This result follows 
with any lens. At the same time the 
difference is not likely to be noticeable. 
You would probably find the extension 
back a very useful piece of apparatus, 


especially for copying and work of that 
kind. 


Black Tones on Bromide Paper. 
Can you please give a developer for cold 
black tones on bromide paper, and also onc 
with hydroquinone only? 
K. L. (Den Haag). 
The following are all excellent for cold 
black tones: (1) Water 10 oz., soda 
sulphite 4 о2., potass. bromide 5 gr., 
amidol 30 gr. This should not be kept 
longer than two days, and is best used as 
soon as it is made up. (Full black tones.) 
(2! Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 4 oz., soda 
carbonate 4 oz., metol 15 gr. This keeps 
fairly well. (Cold grey tones.) (3) (A) 
Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 100 gr., hydro- 
quinone 50 gr.; (B) Water 10 oz., caustic 
soda 10 gr., potass. bromide 5 gr. Use 
equal parts of A and B. Does not keep 
very long. (Full black tones.) 
Pyro-Soda Stain. А 
I have some pyro-soda negatives stained a 
deep yellow. Have tried alum and acid, 
etc. C. L. (Midhurst). 
“А few minutes” is rather a short 
allowance for deep staining. Try again. 
Make a saturated solution of alum, using 
tepid water. Decant off a pint of the 
clear part and add 1 drm. of hydrochloric 
acid. Bathe the plates for at least an hour, 
and then wash in acid water, i.e. 10 drops 
hydrochloric acid per pint. But for really 
bad cases of staining there is no cure. 
Your best plan is to make a contact 
positive by gas or lamp light, using a 
slow, thickly coated plate, and from this 
a new negative. The positive and new 
negative can both be intensified if you 
think this necessary. The obvious moral 
is, don't use stale pyro solution, but 
“keep your pyro dry.” 
Fireproofing Lantern Curtain. 
Can you suggest suitable material for back 
of my lecture lantern, and how to make it 
fireproof ? W. T. R. (Onslow Square). 
Of course you understand that “ fire- 
proof? is largely a relative term. Pre- 
pare the following: Water 2 о2., sal 
ammoniac 150 gr., boracic acid 60 gr., 
borax 30 gr. The article is boiled 
in this for about a quarter of an hour, 
wrung out and dried. Another formula 
is: Water 2 oz., alum 1 drm., ammonium 
phosphate 1 drm., borax 2 drm. A third 
formula is: Water 2 0z., ammonium or 
soda sulphate (Glauber salt) 4 07. 
boracic acid 30 gr., borax 30 gr. The 
first formula is probably the best. As 
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to material there is not much choice, but 

perhaps a close-woven baize would be 

as good as anything. Of course you will 
experiment for yourself before actually 
taking any fire risks. 

Copying. 
Can you please tell me how to copy a quarter- 
plate photograph? 15 it done by throwing a 
strong light on it with enlarging lantern? 
If so, what stop and exposure are required? 

T. D. (St. Anne's-on-Sea). 
When copying we simply photograph a 
photograph just as we photograph any 
other object. The first essential for suc- 
cess is evenness of lighting. This is far 
more important than strong lighting. 

The best light is diffused daylight; direct 

sunshine shows up the grain of the paper 

too much. If artificial light be used, 
care must be taken either to place the 
lamp, etc., close alongside the camera so 
that the light falls, as it were, perpendicu- 
larly on the surface of the object to be 
copied (photograph, engraving, etc.), or 
one may (preferably) use two similar lamps, 
one on each side of the camera. It is quite 
impossible to say what exposure will be 
required, in your case, as so much depends 
on factors unknown to us, e.g., light 
scale, plate, etc. But we can take an 

imaginary case that may perhaps be a 

rougn guide to give you some idea. g., 

month, February; time, то a.m. to 2 p. m.; 

light, bright diffused daylight; plate, 

ordinary; speed, H. and D. 100; object 

P.O.P.; scale, copying original same 

size with stop marked F/8 (equivalent to 

Г/16 with long extension of camera when 

copying same size). Expose 4 to 1 second 

for a bright clean print. Longer time for 

a yellow (age-stained) paper. 

Postcards. 

How are photographic postcards produced to 

put on the market at one penny each; I mean 

the kind that look like gold-toned silver 

prints? Is there any text-book which deals 

with the subject? ctc. 

E. A. D. (Grimsby). 

There a:e various mechanical devices 
for the rapid manipulation of postcard 
printinz, but we are not aware of any 
book devoted to this subject. Your best 
plan will be to put yourself in communi- 

cation with Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88, 

High Holborn, who can supply all such 

requisites. 

Varnish on Negatives, etc. 

(1) How can I remove Vanguard negative 
varnish from a negative which shows a ridge 
or drying mark? (2) Will such a ridge spoil 
the negative for enlarging? (3) How can 1 
get good density in negatives when using 
yellow screen? I am not over-exposing (4) 
Do developing tabloids deteriorate by keep 
ing? J. C. (Punjab). 
We are not in possession of the secrets 

of the Vanguard’s formula, but in your 
case we should certainly proceed in the 
usual way—viz., place the varnished nega- 
tive in a bath of methylated spirit which 
desirably may be about 60 to 7o deg. 
Fahr., and then rub it occasionally with 
a tuft of cotton wool. In the case of 
ordinary varnish this treatment will re- 
move it. (2) The ridge may or may not 
show in the enlargement—it greatly de- 
pends on whether it comes in a light or 
dark place, and if the ridge is great or 
small. (3! Broadly put, any developer will 
give the maximum density possible with 
the plate (provided the exposure be in 
neither extreme) with sufficient time. 
(4) This is a question which time alone 
can answer, but we may say that we have 
used with perfect satisfaction tabloids 
which have been kept in our dark-room 
for two or three years, and found they 
were perfectly satisfactory. 
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The Stereoscopic Mind's 
Eye. 

Without disputing Mr. 
Martin-Duncan's conten- 
tion that stereoscopy has 
considerable educational 
value, one may wonder 
why the mind is so much 
more retentive of the stereoscopic image than of the flat image. 
One often hears of the mind's eye, as though the mind had only 
one eye, but apparently it has a stereoscopic pair. The Belgian 
boy, whose geography is helped out with stereoscopic slides, can 
remember the shape of London's pepper-box in Trafalgar Square 
for five weeks afterwards—Mr. Duncan has tested him. What 
London youngster, minus the stereoscope and personal observa- 
tion, could do the same? Now, there are people who complain 
that they cannot remember the pictures shown at last year's 
exhibition, let alone the exhibition of the year before. Sup- 
posing it was insisted that the exhibits should all be in the form 
of stereographs instead of single prints, and that visitors viewed 
them in stereoscopes as an aid to recollection! It would be a 
triumph for the straight-as-poker people, but rather hard lines 
on the impressionistic school, I imagine. 


For Fatherland and Film. 


A new test of national greatness has been discovered. At 
the Camera Club, on the occasion when we saw our internal 
` geography in motion, one speaker said that a nation might be 
summed up by the kind of cinematograph films it produces. 
Lusty America turns out prize-fight pictures, and then bans 
them; sycophantic England demands the laying of foundation 
stones by distant connections of royalty, and then laughs at 
them. La Belle France obtains films of medical and scientific 
interest, and then goes to see “ Chantecler." Which altogether 
is a flattering unction for France to lay to that soul that some 
have denied her. And yet I seem to remember certain films of 
other sorts emanating from fair France, and I am quite unable 
to forget that it is the country of the Post-Impressionists as well 
as of Pasteur. ы 


Nothing New. 


Mr. Welborne Piper has recently expressed regret at having 
worked out the bromoil process. I am not at all sure that we 
have not all of us been mistaken in supposing Mr. Piper did 
" discover " bromoil. In fact, some recent researches in my 
copy of Shakespeare’s plays have practically convinced me 
that the process was known and worked in the days of the 
immortal bard. It is also clear that the pigmenters of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon experienced the same difficulty we have with us 
to-davy—I mean the difficulty of allowing for or counteracting 
climatic conditions and temperature of water supply. The ex- 
pression, 

“For this relief much thanks; ’tis bitter cold, 
And I am sick at heart," 


at all events suggests the promise of a successful bromoil, after 
many hopeless failures. My readers may urge that the words 
were spoken at a time when the conditions were not suitable 
for pigmenting work, but the Magpie,” at all events, knows 
that out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 


Waste of Waters. 


The proposal of the Leeds Corporation to tax amateurs is 
likely to have some curious results. Passive resistance is 
mooted, and one gentleman—not an amateur—considers that this 
niggardliness of the authorities shows that his action in refusing 
a bath for twenty years was abundantly justified, and he pro- 
poses to continue his protest until the Waterworks Committee 
has run dry. But this strikes me as being more easv than effec- 
tive. More to the point is the suggestion of a worker that 
photographers should boycott the water-tap and concentrate on 
beer or brandy for photographic purposes. And equally to be 
considered is the sage remark of another that amateurs should 
plead exemption upon making an affidavit that only such water 
was used in their photographic operations as had already been 
employed for scrubbing floors or bathing the baby. 
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The Receipt of Custom. 4 2 | 
One newspaper tells us that there are two thousand an 
e os Leeds. It does not even weakly qualify the 
number with the word “ about." We have no means of ve 
the figure, but if amateurs count for so many it looks as if 1 
would be a busy time for the Waterworks Committee. How is 
the tax going to be collected? The amateur can scarcely be 
expected to go voluntarily to the Town Hall and pay without 
being asked a tax from which his brother in Bradford, for 
instance, is exempt. And he does not have a sign outside his 
house, like the professional photographer, or the fish-curer, or 
the mineral-water man. If the water inspectors have to keep 
their eyé upon two thousand bath-rooms, and the turncocks to 
lay siege to every house in which an amateur photographer is 
suspected to have taken refuge, there will be some fun. 


The Smart Set. 

The President of the R. P. S. is confident that a show in 
Knightsbridge in the merry month of May will tap a new order 
of patronage—the very choice Mayfair brand. We own to a 
mental picture of the young hopeful of society, with fastidiously 
turned-up trousers, and handle of walking-stick in mouth, doing 
the walls, and saying at regular intervals, “ Awfully fine thing, 
doncherknow ! " and of a lorgnetted Lady Vere de Vere— 


*'The languid light of whose proud eyes 
Is wearied of the rolling hours ”— 


finding a new diversion. It is really on behalf of these people, 
who are out of town in the autumn, but who are deeply inter- 
ested in their own little kodakery, that the somewhat vague 
section of * general photography " has been instituted. It is a 
sort of resting-place for the mind that does not care to scale the 
shining heights of art, or explore the depths of science. 


First Aid Tabloids. 


(With acknowledgments to Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and 
Co.) When on a dark-room corner I 

Receive a light abrasion, 
Here's ointment, plaster, elemi, 


To still my lamentation. 


Or if I've snapped a bull canine 
At range that over-close is, 

And he's snapped me, here's turpentine, 
And lint, and salve of roses. 


While trying on my plate to put 
A chunk of weather grimy, 

If there should come a random smut 
Within my eye to try me— 


Here's boric gauze, and swab, and brush 
With hair of camel fitted, 

A dext'rous but a gentle push, 
And, lo! the smut has flitted. 


But when upon my self-esteem 

More blows than I can tell come, 
Some special antiseptic cream, 

By Burroughs! would be Wellcome. 
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Lesson. 
E suggested to you 
last week that we 
might give your 
sister one or two 
lessons occasionally, 


and as vou say you 
have promised to 
make some enlarge- 
ments of a few of 
your most effective 
landscapes to give to 
a bazaar in which 
vour aunt is inter- 
ested, this seems an 
excellent opportunity 
for making a beginning. We will just 
load up a dozen backed quarter-plates 
in the slides, which fit the plate attach- 
ment of the pocket film camera, so that 
Elsie will be able to take it out for some 
further practice by herself. If she 
€omes up to the dark-room she will see 
how the plates are loaded into the 
slides. 

АҺ! here 
morning. 


vou are, Elsie. Good 
Don't vou think it would be 


just as well if you loaded the 
slides while we watch you, so as 
to be ready to help you out of 
any little difficulty you may get 
into? That is right; there is 
nothing like trying, and we see 
vou know how the plates are 
packed and how to take out the 
little separating slips of card and 
throw them away as soon as vou 
open each packet of four plates. 
It is a wise plan, because it 
prevents any risk of one of these 
slips getting into the slide, 
where it might cover up part of 
the plate, leaving a clear strip 
acrcss your picture. Yes, we 
had better take a dozen plates, 
not that we believe in reckless 
exposing, but if you expose 
thoughtfully we will undertake 
that you shall learn something 
irom almost every plate out of 
the dozen. Ве very careful to 
turn the little catch to hold in 
cach shutter, or you will find 
vour plates fogged а 
little at one end, owing 


to the shutters of the 
slides being slightly 
withdrawn through handling 


the slides. No doubt you would 
like to carry the camera—to lend 
importance to the occasion, shall 
we say? But if vou do not 
mind, we will slip the slides into 
various overcoat pockets, handy 
little items of equipment which, 
we are given to understand, 
ladies do not often possess. The 
pocket is fairly safe so long as 
one does not lean against a 
fence or anything hard; but only 
the other dav we broke a plate 
in a 34 by 2} metal slide in this 
way, forgetting for the moment 
that we had two or three of them 
in a side pocket. 

We are going out to one of 
our favourite haunts, а spot 
where at almost апу part of the 
vear it is possible to make а few 
exposures on bits of landscape, 
and this is far better practice for 
you than would be the scenery 
of Lakeland or Snowdonia. 
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Resides, vou will make better pictures 
out of such material, for it requires an 
experienced worker to deal at all ade- 
quately with these larger subjects and 
to avoid recording a large amount sf 
unnecessary and even irritating detail. 

Now, how do vou propose arriving at 
vour exposures? No, vou must certainly 
not guess, for that is really what vou 
mean when vou say you think a twenty- 
fifth of a second will be about right, as 
the sun is shining. It may be right, or 
it may not; vou have to consider the 
stop, the plate, the light, and the 
subject, and we тау as well commence 
bv measuring the strength of the light 
with this Watkins Bee Meter. You 
will notice that we have a meter with 
only one tint--ihe dark or standard tint. 
The Watkins Meter Co. make them in 
this wav now, instead of with the two 
tints, light as well as dark, because the 
two tints tend to confuse the eye. But 
vou can get for 3d. an extra dial, and 
so change from light to dark, as may 
be necessary when working on indoor 
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or outdoor subjects. The broad rule is: 
use the dark tint for outdoor exposures 
and the light tint for indoor. The 
advantage of the light tint is that less 
time is taken for the paper to darken 
to match the tint. You may say, then 
why not use the light tint always? 
Well, simply because in a_ strong 
summer light the paper darkens to 
match the light tint so rapidly that it is 
‘scarcely possible to time it accurately. 
An error of a fraction of a second is 
relatively large when the total time 
-of darkening is possibly not more 
than a second or two, but when it is 
seconds it 


four or five or more 
becomes relatively small and un- 
important. 


To-day we shall probably find the 
time the paper will take to darken 
will not be more than 20 seconds, or 
from that to 30 seconds. Yes, just 
as we expected, a little more than 20 
seconds, actually 24 seconds. The 
nearest figure on the “ light "' scale 
of the meter is 22 seconds, and we 
shall take that figure, throwing 
awav, so to speak, the odd 2 seconds, 
and introducing by so doing a small, 
but inappreciable, error. 

Now we leave for a moment the 
* light’? scale and turn to the 
* plate” and “* stop’ scales. Ihe 
plates we are using are 130 Watkins, 
and the step which you had better 
use is Е/8, So you require to bring 


Е/8 on the “ stop ” scale opposite to 
This is @ 


130 on the “ plate.’ scale. 
easily accomplished by pinching the 

meter in the centre, with your thumb 

on the glass dial and your first finger 

on the back of the meter. Thus held, 

you will find the outside of the meter 
turns round quite readily, and you can 
bring 130 alongside F/8. Now release 
the pressure of thumb and forelinger, 
and, looking again at 22 оп the 
“ light” scale, read the figure on the 
** exposure ’’ scale, which is opposite or 
alongside it. This number is 1-6th, and 
indicates the exposure required for 
an average subject. An average subject 
is one in which vou have some fairly 


near foreground objects, something, 
sav, within 25 or 3o feet from the 
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camera. If the nearest dark object is 
further away than this, say between 30 
and 100 feet away, you will usually be 
able to halve the exposure. 

This halving may be done in two 
ways. Either you may alter the shutter 
speed and give a tenth of а second 
instead of a fifth, or vou may keen to 
the fifth and alter the stop from F/8 to 
F/1ir. It is true the exposure indi- 


cated by the meter is a sixth, but you 


will find a fifth quite near enough; in 
fact, better than the error with which 
some modern compact shutters work. Of 
course, you know that each stop smaller 
doubles the exposure, that is, that 
2 seconds at F/16 is egual to 1 second 
at F/11, or to 1 second at F/8. As far 
as the exposure of the plate goes, it 
makes no difference whether you give a 
fifth of a second at F/11 or a tenth at 
F/8. Sometimes it is an advantage to 
use the smaller stop, and so gain a little 
better definition of near and distant 
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objects. At other times the quicker 
exposure is needed to prevent blurring, 
due to movement of figures, cattle, or 
trees or grass in the wind. 

Well, having determined our expo- 
sure, let us seek out one or two 
subjects. Try this row of willows, 
only one of which has been left un- 
lopped. Now, in your anxiety to 
get in the tops of the tree you have 
probably included the overhanging 
branches of this tree under which 
you are standing, and they will jut 
down into your sky quite unsup- 
ported, and give a curious effect. 
You will be obliged to get a little 
nearer, and even to risk cutting off 
a little tree-top, but that will be 
better than the inclusion of so much 
extraneous material (see negatives 
1 and 2). 

There is a certain amount of 
character in these pollarded willows, 
and that one over there might be 
worth photographing, rather as a 
record than for any pictorial quality. 
Did you alter the stop? You will 
probably find, then, that the negative 
is somewhat under-exposed, for 
although the dark tree trunk does 
not occupy much of the area of the 
plate, it still needs to be exposed so 
as to show good printable detail (see 
negative No. 3). 

Now try a more open or extensive 
view, looking across the lake. Use 
the F/11 stop, focussing on the fore- 
ground, which is about 20 feet away. 
Of course, you will need to increase 
the exposure now to the half-second, 
and in order to give so long a time 
you had better rest the camera on 
the top of one of these posts. Now that 
you have exposed we may say that we 
do not think you have chosen the best 
point of view. The foreground is very 
muddled (see negative No. 4). 

If you come a little further to the 
right, only a yard or two in fact, you 
will find a better arrangement. We 
should suggest an exposure of a second 
this time, and feel sure that will be the 
best of your batch, and possibly worth 
making a few prints from (see negative 
No. 5). 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subiect. 


HERE seems to be something pecu- 
lariy human about man-made 
buildings. We cannot help wondering 
what the people who made and used these 
buildings were like, what were their 
thcughts, hopes and fears; so that it can 
hardly be a matter of surprise to find such 
a widespread idea that the souls or 
spirits of departed inhabitants are wont 
to revisit their earthly homes. Perhaps 
the unconscious inheritance of some such 
ancestral thought in part accounts for 
th: interest most people take in old 
buildings, and also prompts the camera 
man to try and secure a record of his 
visit to such ancient buildings. This 
interest in and respect for old build- 
ings is an impulse well deserving of 
every encouragement, and those 
societies that are helping public 
opinion by record and survey work 
are deserving of the heartiest thanks. 
Turning now to the first example 
on this page, we have an interesting 
bit of work in a picturesque setting of 
foliage. With the proverbial “ half an 
eye " we can see that the sun was shin- 
ing, but also we can see that the photo- 
grapher thought more of the brightness 
of the high lights than the details in 
the shadows, and if one may judge 
from the original print, the verdict 
would be under.exposure and over. 
development of the negative. Now if 


Fig. 1.—A QUIET Corner IN THE CLOSE, 


EXETER. By C. C. Hamilton. 


Technical data: Kodak N.C. Film ; exposure, 1-25th 
sec.; lens, Aldis; stop, Firs; time of day, 3 p.m., 
May; developer, Kodak; printing process, Paget 
Self-tonimg matt. 


there 1s one subject to which one can 
apply the good old rule of "expose 
for the shadows but develop for the 
high lights," it is in the case of sunlit 
foreground architecture. (It also ap- 
plies with special force to flower 
studies in strong light.) There is in 
the minds of most beginners the idea 
that a sunlight effect is obtained by 
very dark shadows and bright high 
lights. But when the shadows are 
noticeably dark, in such cases as that 
now before us, the intense darkness 
ceases to suggest shadow at all. Then 


Fig. 2.—ScENE IN LEWES CASTLE. 
By F. H. French. 


Technica. data: Plate, Ilford Empress; er- 
posure, 3 secs.; stop, Fitt; time o day, 3.30 
p. ut. March; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, Lyford P. O.. 


again there is a notion that by pro- 
longing development one can coax out 
shadow detail in an under-exposed 
plate. But this is not the case, and 
what is worse, this prolonging of the 
development buries the gradation and 
detail in the high lights and makes 
them come flat and meaningless in the 
print. 

In fig. 2 we have another bit of 
interesting work, apparently dating 
from Norman times. Ав regards ех- 
posure and development very fair 
judgment has been assigned to this 
piece of work. But—and there seems 
always a “but” somewhere in every 
photograph—there are two points here 
which call for notice to serve as a 
warning in future work. First of all 
it was an error of judgment to plank 
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the camera "slap bang" opposite thc 
centre of the arch. This gives the whole 
thing a stiff, formal, symmetrical, geo- 
metrical-pattern kind of look. Whereas 
inoving the camera a foot or two to 
the right or left would have yielded a 
far more pleasing arrangement. The 
other weak point is the defect due to 
halation of the strong light in the distance. 
In all photographic work a backed plate 
is desirable, but in architectural subjects 
one might say that it is very nearly 
always essential. 


Fig. 3.—FouNTaiNs Abbey CRYPT. 
By A..G. Oliver. 


Technical data: Plate, /боға Ordinary; ex- 
posure, 3 mins.; stop, F 16; time of day, 10.45 
a.m., April; developer, A. O. printing process, 
Wellington, S.C.P. Л 


In our third example we have a сазе 
which stands more or less intermediate 
between figs. 1 and 2 in the sense that 
it shares some of their merits: and defects. 
The subject is one of marked architec- 
tural interest, and fully worthy of the 
utmost attention at the hands of the 
antiquary and artist. First of all we 
notice very dark shadows and very strong 
lights, and so reminding us of fig. 1. In 
both cases the original apparently pre- 
sented strong light and shade contrasts 
and, therefore, called for generous ex- 
posure and cautious development to 
guard against harsh density contrasts. 
In both figs. 2 and 3 the camera was too 
centrally placed, so that one feels half 
inclined to cut the picture into two equal 
parts by a line down the centre. But 
also in figs. 2 and 3 is another point often 
lost sight of in architectural work, t.e., 
attempting to include a great depth of 
subject with a near foreground. This 
nearly always results in a falsified pro- 
portion, i. e., the distant parts look far 
too small when compared with the near 
parts, or, if you prefer it, the near parts 
seem too large when compared with the 
distant parts. The remedy is either to use 
a narrower angle of view, or to get further 
away from the foreground. 

New readers should note that back numbers | 
containing previous Beginners' Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 52, Long 

% 49 Acre, London, W.C. «% „ 
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THE BLIND BEGGAR, MONT ST. MICHEL. By CHAS. M. ANS&LL. 
Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ortho. S.R.: exposure, & se: stip, 6111: lens, Ensign anastigmat; time of day, 4 fu, September ; 
developer, hu; printing process, Kodak Vevet Bromide, { Аы атлы Pos 
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STREET SCENE IN SIDI OKBA. 
Awarded a Plaque at the Northern Exhibition, now open at the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 


By R. M. Cocks. 
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THE HAUNTED ROOM. Ву T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S. 
Awarded a Piaque at the Northern Exhibition, now open at the Walker Art Gallery Liverpool. 
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As announced last week, the Empire Numbei of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. will be published on Monday, March 
20th. Will our readers kindly make a 
THE EMPIRE special note of the date and inform their 
NUMBER. friends? This Special Number will again 
be increased in size, and be well worth 
keeping for the beauty and utility of its contents. It 
will be remembered that the Empire Number last year, 
in spite of the great increase in the number printed, was 
sold out immediately on publication, and although a 
few damaged copies have been available during the 
past year, it has generally been impossible to supply 
readers who did not order their copies before publica- 
tion, and requests for the Empire Number have been 
received from all parts of the world. We therefore 
advise our readers to place their orders for this Special 
Issue without further delay. There will be no increase 
іп price. 
SW ® $ 
The necessity for going to press before the Northern 
Exhibition, at the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, opens 
to the public precludes a notice of the 
THE NORTHERN opening ceremony by Lord Redesdale 
EXHIBITION. on Friday, March 3rd, appearing in this 
issue. A review of the exhibition will, 
however, be given in our next; and the remarks on the 
judging of the show by Mr. Frederick H. Evans (one of 
the judges), appearing on another page, will, іп the 
meantime, be read with interest. We hear, however, 
that the glories of the 1907 Northern Exhibition, which 
was held at Liverpool, are surpassed, and the present 
show affords a good reply to those who have been 
responsible for the outcry regarding the slump in photo- 
graphic societies and exhibitions. One of the ош- 
standing features of the 1911 Northern is the fine collec- 
tion of exhibits of natural colour photography, and the 
representative trade section is also notable. The awards 
take the form of handsome plaques—a reproduction of 
which was given in our issue for January 17th. 
In the pictorial section, plaques are awarded to Arthur 
Marshall, Chas. F. Inston, John Moffat, Bertram Park, 
C. David Kay, Robert M. Cocks, T. Lee Syms, and 
В. R. Mewburn. '' Highly commended ’’: Bertram 
Cox and J. M. Lewis. In the natural history section 
the awards are to Alfred Taylor and Dr. W. Bickerton. 
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In the scientific section one plaque only is awarded; 
Dr. C. Thurstan Holland is the recipient. In the colour 
section, H. Essenhigh Corke and H. C. Messer secure 
awards. In the lantern-slide class the judges with- 
held the plaques owing to lack of merit, but the work 
of the following was highly commended: W. A. Clark, 
R. Williamson, H. Wormleighton, Arthur Frost, and 
Geo. A. Booth. Reproductions of several of the winning 
pictures at the Northern are given in this issue, and 
others will appear next week. 
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On another page will be found а short review of the 
successful photographic exhibition now open at the 
Royal Society of Arts, Birmingham, 

THE JUDGE several pictures from which were repro- 
AS CRITIC. duced in our last issue. It is to the 
credit of the Birmingham Photographic 

Society that they have thrown off the lethargy 
that appeared to be threatening their existence in recent 
years. Judging from their programme and bright little 
monthly journal, they are thoroughly awake again, and 
going strong. At the opening of the exhibition, the 
judge, Mr. A. H. Blake, gave an address to the assem- 
bled members оп some general art principles, with 
special application to the pictures on the walls. He 
claimed that every good picture started with a strong 
motive or intention, and that, though they could not 
rightly be called laws, certain methods tended to help 
the artist in carrying his intention into effect. The 
elimination of the unessential, the choosing wisely and 
well out of the abundance which Nature presented for 
use, the importance of tonal values—either the general 
tone of the whole picture in high or low key, or the 
relative tones of the picture in relation to one another— 
were instanced. He laid particular emphasis on the 
value of studying the subject from the point of view of 
design, the patterns made by the lines and masses of 
the subject-matter of the picture, and recommended the 
study in the studio and the field of this particular view 
of the matter. He expressed himself as entirely with 
their committee in believing that the successful future 
for the society exhibition lay in that wise comprehen- 
siveness of which they had set the example in their two 
last shows. At the conclusion of his address, the judge 
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walked round the exhibition with the members, and 
gave individual criticisms on certain of the pictures 
on the walls as illustrating the principles he had 
enunciated. 
ее е 
Тһе long-talked-of Chelsea Arts Fancy Dress Ball is 
now a thing of the past. At least one amateur photo- 
grapher was there, disguised in 
CHELSEA ARTS AND Nathano-Oriental garb. The spec- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CRAFT. tacle was a gorgeous one, and а 
great improvement on the ball of 
last year, when the catering arrangements left many an 
aching void, which only next morning's breakfast could 
fill. From the point of view of costume, not a little credit 
is due to a well-known Cornhill lens-maker, whose clever 
fingers manufactured the barbaric jewellery and weapons 
worn by himself and by Mr. and Mrs. John Hassall, all 
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representing the Viking age. Apart from this, photo- 
graphy is under a cloud, for it missed a great oppor- 
tunity. Naval searchlights were available and at work 
throughout the evening. Photography was hard at work 
taking individual orders for individual portraits in cos- 
tume. Never was a better scene or a better opportunity 
for a large flashlight photograph of the whole hall, filled 
with its thousands of delightful figures, from one of the 
upper boxes or elsewhere; and if this had been photo- 
graphically impossible whilst the dance was proceeding, 
it could have been effected between the dances, when, 
in Bohemian fashion, half the tired dancers encamped 
on the floor of the hall, forming charming and natural 
groups of quaintly-clad figures. Тһе question of the 
working of the flash-lamps would. have, no doubt, 
entailed some little trouble and expense, but the results 
would have sold by thousands. 


SHAW EVANS. 


An Evening of Wit and Music at the Camera Club. 


HE cast was a noteworthy one, being composed of G. 
Bernard Shaw and F. H. Evans. The pianola also ought 
to be included, for it took the title róle. And there was a large 
and distinguished company, including many of those who have 
won a name for themselves in the two worlds of photography 
and music, which, on this occasion, seemed to be in apposition. 
The audience found it difficult to decide which was the 
more worth hearing—Shaw on Evans or Evans on the pianola. 
But the Camera Club demonstration provided something in 
addition to a study of pianism. It furnished a study in 
temperament, the satirical cleverness of Mr. Shaw being the 
complement of the artistic sensitiveness and enthusiasm of 
Mr. Evans. | | 

The latter’s paper—and, indeed, the whole proceedings—might, 
with a slight shift of mere scenery, have been about art and 
photography, instead of about pianism and the pianola. 
Indeed, the photographic parallel was suggested by Mr. Shaw at 
the very outset. Не said: — 

“Most of those to whom I am speaking know Mr. Evans 
only too well. Mr. Evans has set a standard in photography 
that most of us find it entirely impossible to live up to. He 
is a gentleman who has dedicated himself to an art which is 
disparaged by those who believe that when a lens is in a box 
it is mechanical, but not when it is in a man's head. 

“That being the case, it is natural that Mr. Evans should 
have done the same thing in connection with the art of music. 
Here also it is said to be mechanical to use a lever in a box, 
but not mechanical when the lever is to be found in the human 
hand. Using certain disparaged contrivances, Mr. Evans has 
shown pictorially the mastery of man over nature, and he has 
gone on from that to do the same thing in music. 

“If the piano is placed between yourselves and Mr. Evans, 
vou will imagine that he is a great plaver of the instrument, 
playing in the ordinary way with his fingers. As a matter of 
fact, he is playing it with his feet.“ 

Mr. Evans's short paper, read hurriedly as though he feared 
the audience would hardly tolerate it, was a reply to the several 
critics of the pianola, who base their criticisms on different 
grounds. He admitted that in its ordinary use it was an 
essentially unmusical machine. Іп ordinary hands its ordinary 
vices were its lack of gradation, its monotony of tone, the 
absence of real delicacy, or tone pianissimo, or any sense of 
interpretation. All these turned it into a booming nuisance, 
or, as Mr. Mantalini would call it, “а most demnition grind. 

The great test for the pianola, as for all music-playing, was 
not the accurate rendering of a succession of notes. That was 
merely the quantitative side. It was the qualitative side that 
counted. Did the performer manage to convey to his audience 
the imaginative something that was in the composer s mind? 
Did it, as their dramatist-chairman would say, come over the 
footlights? | | | 

He had carried out a modification with his own tnstrument 
which eliminated the booming muzziness, the plunk-a-plunk 
effect, and gave clearness and cleanness of speech all over the 
keyboard. It was merely the exchange of light springs for 
heavy ones that ordinarily were used to actuate the bellows by 


pedal pressure. The customary strength of these was about 
24 lbs., but he had reduced his own to less than 5 lbs. each, and 
the change meant that he was no longer merely operating the 
pianola, but seemed to be playing the piano itself. 

In all, Mr. Evans obliged with eight or ten selec- 
tions, including the first part of Mozart’s sonata in B flat, 
a sonata of Beethoven's and selections from Gluck, 
Schubert, Liszt and others. The first part of the programme 
was, in Mr. Shaw’s words, the kind of music which is quite 
transparent. Moreover, he had managed to miss a note here 
and there in order to show what a perfectly human thing the 
pianola was. Іп the second half he handled really difficult 
pieces. Мг. Evans," said the chairman, “will now become 
obstreperous.” 

There was some gentle discussion. One speaker asked Mr. 
Evans whether he played more feelingly in his stockinged feet. 
Mr. Evans said that he preferred slippers; certainly could not 
play in boots that were tight round the ankles. Mr. W. 
Howard Hazell suggested that Mr. Evans should play a selection 
as the pianola would play it, and then as Mr. Evans, working 
the pianola, would play it—in a word, that he should put the 
Straight print by the side of the controlled. But Mr. Evans 
could not do it. However much he might try to be humdrum, 
his feet would return instinctively to his particular style. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, in closing, said that it must now be plain 
to them that thev required an artist to play with the pianola. 
He hoped that they had got out of their heads the idea that a 
man who was playing with his fingers had got no mechanism 
between himself and the soul of the music. The mechanism 
that was between a man and the strings of a violin was much 
more elaborate and complicated than the mechanism that was 
between the piano and Mr. Evans when at the pianola. 

The pianola involved ultimately the abolition of the keyboard. 
People had not realised the extent to which the keyboard had 
tyrannised over music. Although an adaptation to the human 
hand, it did not even provide for the full use of the fingers. 
The third finger remained weak, and the thumb abnormally 
strong, so that one could bang away with the thumb greatly to 
one's own pleasure. 

The abolition of the keyboard would enable the composer of 
the future to do his work without any regard to this mechanical 
limitation, and quite new arrangements of sound and tone 
effects would become possible. 

Mr. Shaw showed encyclopadic knowledge on the subject of 
piano-tuning. He contended that the piano, as at present con- 
structed, was never really in tune, and it was largely the false 
tuning which accounted for the fatigue of listening to the 
modern concert. A keyboard had been invented—he believed 
it was at present at South Kensington— which had within the 
compass of the octave fifty-three notes. With such a keyboard 
the tuning could be made practically perfect, but, of course, it 
would be an impossibility in finger-playing. The mechanical 
plaver would obviate that difficulty, and be the means of 
discovering a new technique and new resources in sound. 

The pianola would at any rate obviate the torture to which 
our girls were subjected in learning to play the piano. 
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HAVE just returned from 
an enjoyable two days’ 
У selecting апа judging 
with Mr. Furley Lewis, 
at Liverpool; and have had the first-hand opportunity 
of appreciating the capacity for genial hard work 
possessed by that pattern hon. sec., Inston. (Why 
bother about his initials; is he not INSTON, the Duke 
of Secretaries ?) 

Liverpool is indeed well served when it gets such 
superb accommodation for its Photographic Exhibition 
—three huge rooms of the famous Walker Art Gallery. 
But I must confess that, though my first feeling was 
of admiration of these spacious galleries, my second 
was of dismay; for where was the stuff coming from to 
fill them if a proper exhibition standard was kept in view, 
and a due regard to the progress and future of pictorial 
photography? It was manifestly impossible to find the 
600 and more prints of sufficient merit, though workers 
from all parts had liberally contributed. The goodly 
show of non-competitive exhibits was, of course, out 
of our province, and it was with a dismal foreboding 
of failure that I began criticising the general exhibits. 
We should certainly start as judges, and as certainly 
end as criminals, for what would the exhibition be worth, 
as regards gate-money and popular enjoyment, if the 
200 we might at a liberal estimate pick out were scat- 
tered over the walls of these enormous rooms? It would 
be ridiculous, and only go to expose the nakedness of 
the land in too cruel a fashion. 

But presently an idea occurred to me that I thought 
would prove a welcome solution of the difficulty to the 
local powers that be, and which will, I think, prove a 
happy end to the difficulties of future judges when they 
vainly try to reconcile their artistic conscience with the 
local exhibition desires. I made my suggestion to my 
fellow-judge, Mr. Furley Lewis, who was as low-spirited 
(if that state is ever really possible to so cheerful a 
personality) as myself over the problem, and he at once 
cordially agreed to it. I exploded it upon Inston during 
lunch, and to my great satisfaction he strongly approved 
of it, and thought it the best possible way out of the 
difficulty. Those who know Inston can imagine his shout 
of “What!” when I calmly told him that we had only 
200 odd pictures to offer him for his walls! 

My idea was this: that all the pictures selected by the 
judges should have a small blue circular label stuck on 
the frame just over its catalogue number, and that this 
label should denote that only such pictures had been 
selected by them as up to good exhibition standard. 
The local committee will then have the right to fill the 
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== With Special Reference to the 
Northern Exhibition at Liverpool. 
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remaining wall space with such pictures from those 
rejected by the judges as they think worthy, exhibits they 
think of sufficient interest and value for the local purposes 
of the exhibition. Where the local committee prefer not 
to exercise this power, it would be best for the judges 
to make the second selection; only those, of course, of 
their first selection bearing the distinctive label. 

It'seems to me that this will be a good educative 
means for the visitors, as they can compare the relative 
merits of the judge's selections with their committee's 
selection. If the judges make a mistake, and reject a 
picture that is generally thought to be as good as any 
they did select, so much the worse for the judges' repu- 
tation as critics; and if, as I hope will prove the case 
at Liverpool (though I think we were weak-minded over 
one or two we ought to have rejected), none of the 
rejecteds are found to be as worthy as those we selected, 
we shall be justified in our rejections. 

This method will also afford a means of encourage- 
ment to those who have sent in fair and interesting 
work, worth seeing by the average amateur, but which 
would not have claimed the judges' selection. 

Another point I wished it had been possible to have 
dealt with effectively was to give our reasons for some 
of the rejections. In many cases the mounting and 
framing was so disastrously bad as to at once ruin any 
chance of acceptance. The committee will doubtless 
not make such close distinctions as this, and therefore 
those prints will get shown; let their makers, if they feel 
at all sore at the judges' rejection, compare their fram- 
ing or mounting with the medalled or other selected 
exhibits. 

I really think this suggested method of mine should 
tend to improve the standard of exhibited work; the 
endeavour. will be to be so good as to win the judges’ 
approval, but the public seeing and recognition will not 
be lost if it is still good enough for the committee's. 
selection. There is no better lesson than to see one's. 
poor or inferior work hung amongst superior work; the 
stimulus to keener endeavour is much greater than a 
complete rejection would have been, as there is no such 
direct lesson conveyed by that, and the encouragement 
of public exhibition is a very great item if undue distinc- 
tion is not associated with it. 

At the same time the judges’ consciences are un- 
trammelled, and they can be as drastic and particular 
as they like, knowing that they are providing their own 
Nemesis if they are too exclusive and faddy, by the 
comparisons that can be made with the committee's 
selection. Their rejected prints are there to witness. 
against them; and, if they are enlightened and fair- 
minded judges, they will get their best reward by the 
visibly outstanding merits of what they select over all 
those of the local committee's selection. 
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VER- DEVELOPMENT is 
probably the fault that 

is most frequently found in the 
average amateur's negatives. 
Reduction of density is therefore 
the remedy likely to be most frequently employed. There are 
numerous methods at hand, but perhaps the most generally 
useful, especially for the negative that has been over-exposed 
as well as over-developed, is the time-honoured ferricyanide of 
potash and hypo. formula. This, although it certainly 
reduces density, might almost be described as an intensifier, 


since its action, to а certain extent, at least, is to 
increase contrast. Unlike the persulphate of ammonia, 
this reducer first attacks the thinnest portions of the 


negative, and thus we can not only shorten the time of printing 
in an over-exposed negative without flattening the resulting print, 
but we can also remove any slight accidental fog from a nega- 
tive. In this way we not only get a more brilliant print, but, 
if it should be necessary to intensify a fogged negative by 
first clearing it in this way, we avoid intensifying the fog, 
and get a clear, clean image instead of a thick unprintable nega- 
tive. Although the chief characteristic of the reducer is its action 
on the shadows at the expense of the lights, its behaviour may 
be modified somewhat. A normal formula is :— 
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The negative is placed in the solution and kept rocking until 
the reduction is sufficient. It is then rinsed well under the tap 
to stop further action, and washed for about an hour. The 
way to alter the effect of the solution is to increase or decrease 
the quantity of ferricyanide with reference to the hypo. The 
more hypo present the more even will be the reduction, and, 
therefore, if it is desired to increase the contrast as little as 
possible, the best time to apply the solution is immediately 
after the plate has been fixed; or, if the plate has already 
been allowed to dry, first soak it for ten minutes in the usual 
fixing bath to allow the hypo to permeate right to the back 
of the film. If it is desired to minimise still further its action 
on the shadows, the addition of a little potass. bromide will 
help. If, on the other hand, you wish to clear the shadows 
without affecting the lights, allow the negative to dry, and 
then use a solution with very little hypo and a larger 
proportion of ferricyanide. By the judicious use of one or 
other of the above formula almost any case can be satisfactorily 
dealt with, but before passing on to the subject of intensifiers 
I should like to mention a very old formula which will be 
found very useful to those who, like myself, have an affection 
for a pyro developer. It is not a reducer in the sense of 
materially affecting the deposit of silver, but merely a clearing 
bath which removes from a pyro-developed negative the yellow 
stain which often makes it print more strongly than the density 
of the image justifies. The negative, preferably dried, is 
soaked in a solution of 
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until the colour disappears, and is then washed for ten minutes. 


Intensifying Under-developed Negatives. 

Having dealt with the possibilities of reducing negatives, we 
have now to consider the best way to treat those which have 
not received sufficient development. Taking again the three 
classes of negatives I mentioned, viz., correctly, under, and 
over exposed, we have to find what formule are most adapted to 
individual cases. Again,I think two formule will be found suffi- 
cient to suit all purposes. To begin with, we will suppose that the 
negative to be treated has been fully exposed, but that the 
detail in the lights has not been altogether lost, and therefore 
we wish to give a little more contrast in the lights, without 
unduly increasing that already existing in the shadows. To 
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do this the best re-agent is bichloride of mercury, used alone 
as a bleaching agent, and the negative afterwards blackened 
with ammonia. The effect of mercury used in this way is to 
act chiefly on the highest lights, making them stand out from 
the surrounding half-tones. The method of working is as 
follows. 

The plate, which must have been thoroughly washed, is 
bleached in a solution of bichloride of mercury j oz., water 20 
oz., and then well washed for half an hour, and finally 
immersed in a solution of liquid ammonia 2 drams, water 6 oz., 
until it is blackened right through to the back, after which it 
is washed for an hour. Objections are often offered to this 
process, first, on account of its liability to stain, and, second, 
because of its alleged want of control. As regards the first 
charge, a liability to stain certainly exists, but only if the 
negative is not well washed before bleaching, and also between 
the bleaching and the blackening. This is really the beginning 
and end of all difficulties, for if this washing is carefully 
attended to, no trouble will arise. The second objection is, 
perhaps more reasonable in that it is not the result of careless- 
ness on the part of the operator, but still it is not well 
founded, as almost any degree of intensification can 
obtained by this method. If the negative is examined before 
commencing, it is not difficult to judge how much bleaching 
will be required, and, moreover, with a very little experience 
one is able to tell from the appearance of the negative in the 
bleaching bath what the final result will be. Besides, if the 
action is carried too far, the result can always be rectified 
by placing the negative in a weak solution of hypo, which 
gradually reduces it. Those, however, who still feel that this 
process does not give sufficient control may modify it by using 
some different bleaching agent. Instead of ammonia a weak 
solution of sulphite of soda may be used, but this does not give 
so much density, and if it is found that the intensification is 
not sufficient, the plate can be re-bleached in mercury, and 
then developed by a ferrous-oxalate developer, and this opera- 
tion may be repeated more than once. My objection, however, 
to both of these methods is that they do not appear to have, in 
as marked a degree as the ammonia, the quality of picking 
out the high lights. 


The Treatment of Under-exposure. 


Now for under-exposed negatives! Here our desire is to 
build up an image in the thinner portions of the negative 
without too greatly adding to the density of those which have 
received more exposure. Mercury is again used, but in quite 
a different manner. The formula is in one solution, and the 
action can be observed throughout the whole intensification, and 
stopped at any moment. The formula is as follows :— 
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Dissolve separately, pour the mercury solution into the 
iodide of potash, and add the hypo. The formula must be 
made up exactly as described, as otherwise precipitates will be 
formed, and the solution rendered useless. The plate, as usual, 
should be well washed, but there is comparatively little danger 
of stain owing to insufficient washing. For use, the plate is 
simply rocked in the solution till sufficient density is gained, 
when it is washed for about an hour. The appearance of the 
negative after this treatment is not so pleasing as that of a 
negative intensified in the first manner described, as its surface 
has a greenish white appearance. It yields, however, perfectly 
satisfactory prints, which is, perhaps, more important. 

I have now finished the actual description of the four chemi- 
cal processes, which from their simplicity and ease of manipu- 
lation I have found most useful for eral УО] Веїоге 
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suggesting a few ways in which these formule may be used 
for local effect, I might mention a few precautions it is advis- 
able to take when using them. 

Except with the ferricyanide reducer, make sure that the nega- 
tive is wellwashed and quite free from anysuggestion of greasy 
marks. If it has lain for any time, soak it for five minutes 
in diluted ammonia, rub the film with cotton wool, and wash 
well before attempting any treatment. This will remove any 
grease or finger marks which would otherwise make the action 
uneven. After intensifying, always varnish your negative, as 
otherwise a brownish metallic stain will soon form which is 
difficult to remove. Varnishing is particularly necessary if the 
negative is to be printed in platinotype, as the mercury affects 
the platinum image. АП intensifying and reducing operations 
are best carried out in diffused daylight, where it is easier 
to judge the extent of the action than in artificial light, when 
slight differences in colour are hardly perceptible. Although 
the above processes are intended for use on the whole plate, 
it will readily be understood that they can be adapted to give 
local alterations. For instance, we may have a landscape with 
a fine sky, but so under-exposed that when printed for the sky 
the foreground is invisible. In such a case we might reduce 
the whole negative with persulphate of ammonia, which will 
chiefly affect the sky portion, and then intensify with the one- 
solution intensifier, which will strengthen the shadow detail. 
If, then, the sky still takes too long to print for the foreground 
it may be reduced locally with a brush and weak hypo, until 
at last a general balance over the whole plate is obtained. In 
a similar way other effects can be obtained, but it must be 
remembered that if the original density of any portion is to 
be reduced, it must be done before the negative is intensified, 
as afterwards it can only be affected by hypo, which merely 
removes the intensification, and does not diminish the original 
density. 

In addition to these chemical means of effecting local reduc- 
tion and intensification, there are many simple methods of 
lightening and darkening small portions of negatives without 
altering the general tones of the print. In cases where it is 
merely necessary to lighten one or two portions of the print, the 
easiest way is to apply to the back of the negative a little 
water-colour, which will adhere quite readily if of the right 
consistency. When the portions to be lightened occupy a 
large proportion of the plate, it is advisable to first coat the 
back of the negative with matt varnish. This gives a surface 
on which it is possible to apply a broad wash of colour, or to 
use a pencil with considerable effect. The matt varnish is 
applied in the same way as ordinary negative varnish, viz., 
by pouring a pool in the centre of the plate, flowing to each 
corner in turn, and finally allowing the excess to drain into 
the bottle. The varnish is applied co/d, so it is more easy to 
use than the ordinary negative varnish. The surface is now 
like fine und glass, and by using a soft pencil (BB) any 
small portion of the negative may be strengthened, or if we 
have to deal with a large area a soft brush and fairly moist 
water colour may be employed, but be careful to allow each 
wash to dry before applying the next, as the varnish is apt 
to rub up if worked on when too wet. The darkening of any 
portions may be obtained by scraping away the varnish at these 
points, and thus allowing more rapid printing. In cases where 
greater contrast is required, it can be obtained by dissolving 
in the varnish a few grains of iodine, which gives it a yellow 
tinge, and makes the scraped portions more clear in compari- 
son. 


— — — 8: — — — — 
A NOTE ON BROMIDE PRINTING. 


OME amateurs do their bromide printing by gaslight, others 

by electric light, but apparently few by the light of a 
candle. Yet for sizes up to half.plate no other illuminant acts 
so well, in the writer's experience. The products are usually 
sOÍt, but it is quite as easy to get a vigorous print by this 
method as by any other, and, for convenience, the candle is 
facile princeps in nine cases out of ten, being constant in 
illumination, provided there are not violent draughts. The 
simplest way to set about printing is as follows:—Slightly melt 
the bottom of half a candle, and affix it to the dark-room table. 
Measure from the butt of the candle the length of the printing 
frame, and draw a line in pencil at the end opposite to the 
candle. While inserting the bromide paper, cover the candle 
with a red or yellow shade; set up the frame latitudinally or 
longitudinally (it does not matter which way), remove the 
shade, and with a negative of ordinary density, unstained, give 
an exposure of fifteen seconds. In the case of exceptionally 
hard negatives, give up to forty seconds. It is simple, if you 
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are methodical, to print a dozen prints in from ten to fifteen 
minutes, or less, and to have each one exposed to perfection. If 
vigorous prints are required, come within half the length of the 
printing frame—always supposing a frame the size of the 
negative is being madé use of—and halve the exposure, or there- 
abouts. For very soft negatives, double the distance, or even treble 
it, and give about two and half times the exposure in the first 
case, and from four to five in the second. For all ordinary purposes 
the length of the printing frame from the butt of the candle 
will be found to work most excellently, but care should be 
taken never to use too tall a candle, except with very large 
frames at a correspondingly increased distance and exposure. 
On the other hand, a stubby candle seems to have no ill effects. 
Never come within less than half the length of the printing 
frame from the candle. Do not let the candle have too long a 
wick, and keep the table clear of all impedimenta, except candle, 
printing frame, shade for candle, watch with seconds hand, 
and five small boxes for unprinted negatives, unused bromide 
paper, used bromide paper, and printed negatives, and one in 
case of need. The last four should have covers, preferably of 
different colours so as to avoid confusion. STRIX. 
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succeeded in producing what appears to him to be a 
perfect negative of a peculiar subject that he is often 
unable on a subsequent occasion to repeat his success. This 
is generally due to the fact that he has no record to refer 
to as to the exposure given, etc., or the conditions under 


P frequently occurs when the amateur photographer has 
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which his successful negative was obtained, and therefore 
he possesses no reliable data which might assist him in 
producing a similar result. 

The purpose of this short article is to put forward a few 
suggestions to the photographer as to the benefit to be 
derived from keeping such a record, and also to say a few 
words upon a system of storing negatives. 

It will be readily agreed that the slight effort involved 
in taking a few notes at the time of exposing a plate is 
amply repaid by the time and trouble saved on a subsequent 
occasion through being able to at once refer to the particu- 
lar negative, and find full details regarding the method of 
procedure by which the result was obtained. When once 
such a book containing this information has been com- 
E it will be quite a simple matter to keep it up to 

ate. 

For the purpose in view it is recommended that a quarto- 
sized exercise book be obtained. It is advisable to procure 
one of good quality, which will stand plenty of use, a book 
of this kind being continually referred to. Its pages should 
be ruled up somewhat on the lines shown in the illustration 
reproduced, provision, of course, being made to meet the 
individual requirements. 

It will be seen that the first column is numbered down the 
side of the page, starting from 1, while space should be 
provided in the other columns for the date, title of photo- 
graph, time of day, condition of light, exposure given (stop, 
Sic). plate or film used, speed of ditto, developer, and 
remarks. 

It may appear at first sight that this will involve a con- 
siderable amount of work, but all that is necessary on a 
photographic ramble is to carry a small note-book, and 
directly a plate has been exposed, to jot down in pencil the 
subject, time of day, quality of light, and duration of expo- 
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sure; these preliminary particulars should be generally 
sufficient. Further details as to make and speed of plate 
can be entered up afterwards with the other matters. 

This list should be kept with the batch of plates or films 
until all have been developed ; the failures, if any, can then 
be crossed off, leaving the particulars of the successful nega- 
tives only to be entered in their proper order in the register. 

It is a decided advantage to give the particulars as fully 
as possible. 

The negatives themselves, of course, should be numbered 
to correspond with the entries in the record book; this 
may be done by pasting a tiny square of gummed paper in 
the corner of the plate on the glass side, or, better still, the 
number can be scratched on to the film side with the point 
of a sharp penknife. 

As to storing negatives thus dealt with, a very good plan 
seems to be to utilise one of the many plate boxes now on 
the market, the sort provided with grooves at each side, and 
made to hold fifty plates, will be found to do very well, but 
the grooves themselves are not required for our purpose, 
and should be removed. 

Each plate or film is to be slipped instead into a negative 
envelope—a bag specially manufactured for the purpose, 
and supplied in various thicknesses of paper, but the most 
convenient kind in all respects are those made of trans- 
parent paper, which are a distinct advantage, as the nega- 
tive can thus be examined without the necessity of with- 
drawing it from its envelope. They cost about sixpence 
per hundred. 

These bags should be numbered upon the flaps from 1 
upwards, and are, of course, intended to contain the nega- 
tive bearing the number corresponding with the entry in 
the register. 

The box above referred to, when the grooves are taken out, 
will hold nearly 150 negatives, each being contained in a 
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separate numbered envelope, and if films аге stored іп соп- 
junction with plates, and there is no reason at all why they 
should not be, a box of this size should hold upwards of 
250 negatives. 

[We would remind our readers that an excellent negative- 
storage box, similar to that described by Mr. Pugh, is on the 
market, and obtainable from Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 
89, High Holborn, W.C. It is called the Negasys.—Ep.] 


——— —— 


The “ American Annual of Photography.“ — Those of our readers 
who have not yet seen the 1911 edition of the American 
Annual of Photography " should hasten to get a copy. It is 
quite the best book of its kind issued in America, and it is 
notable chat a great number of the contributors to its pages are 
well-known British workers. The annual includes over 200 fine 
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illustrations and 45 contributed articles, in addition to formulæ 
and lists of American photographic societies. The cost of the 
book, in paper covers, is 38. od., post free. The English 
agents for the “ American Annual of eds acd ” are Messrs. 
George Routledge and Co., Broadway House, Carter, Lane, 
London, E.C. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


however, 


DIFFICULTIES IN TIME DEVELOPMENT.” 


SIR,—As one who frequently develops plates by means of the 
"time" system, when disinclined to spend any length of time 
in the dark-room—particularly in the winter—I read with 
much interest E. W. Binney’s letter in your issue of the 14th 
February, on “ Two Difficulties in Time Development." 

What he states is doubtless true with regard to many 
time systems, but I have never experienced any difficulty when 
employing the Watkins method of time development, either 
with the tank or development in an ordinary dish. I use the 
Watkins time tank in conjunction with the time thermometer, 
and make up the developer to the required amount with water 
which has been drawn off and standing in the room for some 
hours previous to development; this, besides expelling air, 
at the same time makes the liquid about the same temperature 
as the room. 

In practice I find the difference in temperature—when 
developing for, say, half an hour—to be so slight as to be 
practically negligible ; and this as a result of frequent tests with 
the thermometer during that time. 

Concerning different brands of plates, the Watkins speed card 
gives the development numbers for plates by all the leading 
makers, and I have invariably found the dilutions made accord- 
ing to these numbers to work well. 

The difficulty of stale developer may be overcome by using 
concentrated solutions, such as azol, certinal, rodinal, etc., 
which can be diluted immediately before use, have excellent 
keeping properties, and which I find do not vary at different 
times to any appreciable extent.— Yours, etc., 

Doncaster. BALDWIN H. JENKIN. 


IMPLIED WARRANTY WITH PLATES. 


Siz,—With reference to your editorial on implied warranty 
with dry plates, will you allow me to point out as a lawyer 
the exact state of the law thereanent, which is not quite clear in 
your statement? 

The sale of plates is a sale of goods falling under the Sale 
of Goods Act, 1894 (56-7 Vict., cap. 71), which Act applies to 
England, Scotland and Ireland. I quote the sections dealing 
with the matter ad longum. 


“ХІУ. Implied Conditions as to Quality or Fitness.—Subject 
to the provisions of this Act and of any statute in that behalf, 
there is no implied warranty or condition as to the quality or 
fitness for any particular purpose of goods supplied under a 
contract of sale, except as follows: 

©“ (т) When the buyer, expressly or by implication, makes known 
to the seller the particular purpose for which the goods are 
required, so as to show that the buyer relies on the seller's 
skill or judgment, and the goods are of a description which it 
is in the course of the seller's business to supply (whether he 
be the manufacturer or not), there is an implied condition that 
the goods shall be reasonably fit for such pup provided 
that in the case of a contract for the sale of a specific article 
under its patent or other trade name, there is no implied con- 
dition as to its fitness for any particular purpose. 

** (2) Where goods are bought by description for a seller who 
deals in goods of that description (whether he be the manufac- 
turer or not), there is an implied condition that the goods shall 
be of merchantable quality, provided that if the buyer has 
examined the goods, there shall be no implied condition as 
regards defects which such examination ought to have revealed. 


* (4) An express warranty or condition does not negative a 
warranty or condition implied by this Act unless inconsistent 
therewith.“ 

“LV. Exclusion of Implied Terms and Conditions. — Where 
any right, duty, or liability would arise under a contract of sale 
by implication of law, it may be negatived or varied by an express 
agreement or by the course of dealing between the parties or 
by usage, if the usage be such as to bind both parties to the 
contract.“ 

<“ XIII. Sale by Description. Where there is a contract for the 
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sale of goods by description, there is an implied condition that 
the goods shall correspond with the description.” 


There are two cases to deal with: (a) where the plates are 
sold with the notice These plates are of the highest quality, 
but are sold without legal warranty of any kind,” and (b) where 
there is no such notice. In (a), apart from the buyer’s know- 
ledge and assent to the notice, the result of XIV (4) and LV. is 
to cause the plates to be sold without warranty as to quality or 
fitness of any kind or degree. The notice negatives “the im- 
plied warranty that the goods are suitable and fit for that 
specified purpose” (I quote your editorial). But as the effect 
of this notice is to vary a condition implied in the contract of 
sale by law, according to the general principles of contract the 
parties must have agreed on this condition, which at once raised 
the questión of whether the buyer knew of the condition before 
purchase and then purchased, or having purchased and then be- 
coming aware of the condition, did or did not as a result return 
the plates. As regards the first of these alternatives, much will 
turn on whether the condition was conspicuously printed on the 
package so that the buyer saw and read it prior to purchase, and 
also or whether the buyer has been acustomed to buy these plates 
and, therefore, was aware of the notice and continued to buy 
them. As regards the second alternative, return of the plates at 
once implies non-compliance with the condition. This will 
rarely happen. But when the buyer keeps and uses the plates 
knowing of the condition, his action shows acceptance of the 
condition and, in Scots phraseology, homologation thereof. 

(b) Here there is no notice, and judging from the general mode 
of buying plates, these are two cases to be considered : (1) when 
plates are рози under their patent or trade name, and (2) 
when they are bought by description. 

(1) 4 I buy Kodoid, Wellington, Imperial, or Ilford plates, 
asking tor them in these terms. This is a sale under a trade 
name, and by XIV.(1), even without the notice, there is no 
warranty as to their fitness for any particular purpose. 

(2) e.g. I buy special sensitive orthochromatic plates, asking 
for them in those terms. This is a sale by description and 
implies the goods are of merchantable quality, there being 
obviously no question of examination. This case as it stands 
will rarely happen, for the dealer will usually ask whether I 
want Barnet, Edwards, or Criterion plates, e.g., and that con- 
verts it into a sale by trade name. 

I must, however, point out that if this notice is printed on a 
slip of paper at the bottom of a plate box, the buyer, other 
considerations aside, won't be bound by it, and the case will 
probably fall under my heading (b). 

I trust you will be able to spare space for this somewhat 
lengthy letter, as the matter is of importance, and I regret that 
mv general conclusion is that with or without the notice, in the 
pony of cases there is no guarantee of the fitness of plates.-- 

OUIS, etc., 


Edinburgh. W. H. STEVENSON, M.A. 


"ENSIGN" ART MOUNTING BOARDS. 


T the present time, when the exhibitions are in full swing, 

and work is being prepared for shows, our readers will be 
glad to know of a firm supplying a new variety of art-mounting 
boards in a series of exquisite neutral tints, and with surfaces 
adaptable to every kind of photographic picture. These are the 
Ensign Art Mounting Boards supplied by Messrs. Houghtons, 
Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, London, W.C. They are made 
in twenty-two different tints, and range from plain white to 
black, with some very dainty tones of grey and brown ; some of 
the most striking have a canvas-grain surface that is very effec- 
tive. In weight they are sufficient to form the complete mount 
without any further addition, and the appearance of any photo- 
graph will be considerably enhanced by mounting on these 
boards, provided a suitable tint is chosen. 

The Ensign art boards are supplied in cut sizes, 8 by 6 (2o 
pieces), 10 by 8 (15 pieces), 12 by 10 (ro pieces), at a shilling 
per packet ; or in full sheets, 35 by 20, at 4s. 6d. per dozen. They 
are obtainable from all photographic dealers, and our readers 
should write to the above address for the dainty little book of 
samples containing a specimen of each of the boards, and which 
will be sent free on application. These afford an excellent guide 
when ordering or choosing any special mount. 

These art boards are made in one weight only, but Messrs. 
Houghton can supply a full range of tinted art mounting papers 
in lighter substance that can be employed in making multiple 
mounts, using the art boards as the base. The tints have been 
so chosen that practically all harmonise one with the other, so 
far as colours are concerned, the only thing to be guarded against 
being violent fone contrasts. 
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Li VERPOOL, 
according to 
the gazetteer, 
is famed for 
docks, „а 
cathedral in 
the building, 
Irishmen, 
and tar dis- 
tilleries. The 
list is criminally incomplete, because it 
leaves out of the reckoning Liverpool’s 
| grandest product. This, as everybody 
knows, except the mole-eyed compilers of 
gazetteers, is its Amateur Photographic Association. 
The Liverpool Society is the society de luxe. In other 
quarters there may be depression and melancholia, but 
at Liverpool all is merry and bright. The Mersey itself 
takes on a little extra spurt when it gets within speaking 
distance of Eberle Street. 

But it is common knowledge that a society is only a 
single individual made Ыр. It is but one personality 
rebuilt on a heroic scale. And if the three hundred 
Liverpudlians who make up its constituent atoms were 
treated very much as they treat sugar in the Liverpool 
refineries, the ultimate product would bear a striking 
resemblance to Charles F. Inston. Of no man can it be 
more truly said that he is a society in himself. 

And yet this strong son of Caxton—he is at the head 
of a lithographic business in Liverpool—has a gentle 
touch and a sensitive, and beneath his rugged exterior 
is a deep-down sentimentality that would surprise those 
who do not know him intimately. His pictures have the 
delicate spick and span of finish, not only in the print, 
but in the mount and the frame, and even in a little bit 
of the wall beyond. And he can aim a camera with 
the daintiest precision. Some of his best things in the 
past have been the results of snapshots, enlarged in 
bromide up to 20 by 16. His present love is Bromoil, 
and all his exhibition work is done in this elastic medium. 

Pictorially it is rather difficult to place him. Не 
doesn't fit in anywhere. There is always one of his 
“ pairts ’’ straggling over into the next compartment. 
If you call him a landscapist you are pointed to his 
portraiture and his figure studies. If you suggest that 
he illustrates the natural and dignified evolution of a 
bromide worker into a worker in oil, you are asked 
immediately to explain those beautiful little half-plate 
prints of his in platinotype. 

Pictorial renderings of the sea coast and Liverpool's 
river and riverside may be counted among Inston's 
specialities—not so much the open sea as the life 
of the dock and harbour. The splash of slowly 
turning paddles, the gurgling of the tide against 
the bows, the blasts of steam from beside the 
funnels have their own music for him. But these things 
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Honorary Secretary, Liverpool Amateur Photographic Asscciction ana 


March 6, 1911. 


DEAK 


by “TOUCHSTONE.” 


CHARLES Е. INSTON, F. R. p. S., 


Northern Fhotographic Exhibition. 


are not to be rendered in the spirit of a dilettante impres- 
sionism. There is poetry in them, but it is the strong 
poetry of the sea. There need be nothing here that, as 
Dibdin sings, 

“ Argufies snivelling and piping your eye.” 

Of Inston the secretary much has already been said. 
He has done untold good for photography and photo- 
graphic societies in the North, and there is little the 
Liverpool amateurs would not do at his request. (1 
should have written ‘‘ command,"' but C. F. I. generally 
puts it so sweetly that it sounds like a request.) Any- 
how, he gets things done, and the internal organisation 
of the L. A. P. A. owes its smooth working to ceaseless 
attention and supervision on the part of the hon. sec. 
that the average member little wots of. They will know 
all about it one of these days when C. F. I. '' turns 
it up. For the sake of amateur photography in the city 
on the Mersey I hope that day is far distant. 

He has a way of his own when filling the winter 
programme—a way that is the envy and despair of all 
other secretaries. Не pounces on his victim and barks : 
“Неге, Jones, I've put you down for January 25th— 
shall pay your fare and cab, put you up, feed you, and 
we'll give you a real good time, etc., etc. Let's know 
what train you will come by, and I'll be at the station 
to meet you, and prevent you falling into the hands of 
the police." His victim generally says, ‘‘ All right; have 
your own way !” and the best fixture list in the country 
is made up in no time. 

C. F. I. has, however, recently lost a valuable asset 
in his personality. Those who knew him a year or so 
ago, with flashing eye, shaggy eyebrow, and pug- 
nacious, upstanding hair, wonder what is wrong. True, 
the eye flashes as of yore, and the shagginess still 
exists, but the hair has apparently become tired and 
gone to sleep. . . .. 

But you haven't said anything yet about the 
* Northern °?” 

No, I haven't. I was hoping to reach the foot of 
this page before I had to. Fact is, I saw the 
„Northern once. I had a glimpse of marble 
halls, of an ex- 
hibition in the 
grand manner, and 
of an honorary 
secretary bearing 
down upon me. 
Overwhelmed with 
it all, I muttered 
that I had only 
looked in for an 
Inston-t. And since 
then—well, I would 
rather someone 
else described the 
Northern.“ 
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TO THE SEA. By BERTRAM Cox. 
From the Northern Exhibition, now open at the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 
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By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY. 
THE STAG AT EASE. 
See page 231. 
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HANDSOME book with the above title has just been 

issued by Messrs. Methuen and Co., Ltd., and it will prove 
a work of the greatest interest to all who take a delight in the 
beauties of the English woodlands. The volume contains 
upwards of 400 pages, and is from the pen of Mr. Houghton 
Townley. It includes one hundred full-page reproductions of 
photographs of woodland scenery, taken by the author, who is 
a well-known amateur photographer as well as author. Mr. 
Townley shows a decided predilection for Burnham Beeches, in 
dealing with the woodlands of his country—and living, as he 
does, near to this forest in miniature, he cannot be blamed for 
treating this picturesque district so thoroughly. 

The other forests and woodlands of England come in for their 
full share of description and illustration, however, and the 
author shows he has a sound knowledge of woodcraft, and 
all that pertains to his subject. The reader will gather much 
information regarding tree life and wood lore from the pages 
of this book, which is presented in an attractive manner that 
compels attention. he romantic, the picturesque, and 
historical aspects of the royal and other woodlands render the 
reading matter doubly attractive, as the human element plays 


D THEIR STORY.” 


so large a part in Mr. Townley’s method of telling the story. 
The final chapter of the book deals with the subject of 
practical woodland photography. The following excerpts 
тау be of interest to our readers, who will, however, do 
well to purchase the volume itself. It is obtainable at all 
booksellers’; price 155. 

Mr. Townley draws attention to the special difficulties of 
successful woodland photography, particularly with the cheap, 
snap-shot variety of camera in the average amateur’s hands. 
He says that with this type of camera, with small aperture to 
lens, to attempt the usual ‘‘ snap” of one-twentieth of a second 
will probably record on the plate or film about one-twentieth 
of the picture. Owners of this type of camera should never 
give less than one second exposure in well-lit woodlands at Ffir. 
If no tripod is available, the camera should be pressed against 
the side of a tree during the exposure. Other items of advice 
are: Take care of your foreground, and the rest will take 
care of itself." Use ortho. plates (backed), but beware of the 
seduction of colour. It is the mass of shadow and its distribu- 
tion in contrast to the lighted trunks of the trees which make 
the effective forest picture.” If figures are included, let them 
be well battered, ill-dressed, and as rustic as possible. A 
bowler hat in a leafy dell, or a silk topper in a winding lane 
ате as incongruous as a man walking into church in cricketing 
flannels.” Don't spend hours ‘faking’ a bad negative; go 
out and take a better one; it consumes less time; the experience 
gained will secure a good result." 


— —— — —— 


THE 


HIS exhibition, which is held in the spacious premises of 

the Birmingham Society of Artists, New Street, Birming- 
ham, occupies altogether a series of five large galleries. The 
pictorial section consists of the open class and the members’, 
champion members’ and novice class, together with auto- 
chromes and lantern slides. It will be remembered that this 
exhibition is of a comprehensive character, and, in addition to 
its pictorial side, invites exhibits illustrating the various uses 
to which photography is put in the commercial, manufacturing, 
and social life of to-day. These exhibits fill one large gallery. 

The most extensive and important collection of pictures is to 
be found in the open section. There are some 200 frames hung 
in the gallery, and about as many more were rejected as not 
being up to the standard set by the selecting committee. It 
will be sufficient to mention a few names to show the kind of 
work on the walls. Е. T. Holding is represented by several 
pictures, his delightful Goose Girl," which was seen in 
London last autumn, taking a premier award. Dr. Evershed 
shows his London from the River," which was deservedly 
5 and also his high-keyed study, The Citadel, 

airo." 

Bertram Park's Muriel George and “Тһе Follies'" and his 
* Portrait," a very fine oil-print, occupy a place of honour on 
one wall. Bertram Cox, of Lincoln, shows an excellent pre- 
sentment of sunlight in mean streets in his “Тһе Sunny Side,” 
for which he received an award. It is the glorification of the 
commonplace by the magic of the sun. 

The Barmingham Society has always made a point of inviting, 
and has generally received, a good collection of foreign work 
in its open section. This year the work from abroad is 
better and more numerous than ever, and the pictures sent from 
Holland, France, and Germany are excellent, several of them 
receiving awards. 

An interesting feature of the exhibition is the exhibit afforded 
by the collections of five pictures each from the neighbouring 
photographic societies. It is a wise rule that no man shall con- 


The Halcyon Club.—The organising committee of the Halcyon 
Club—the recently formed ladies’ club in London—appealed 
to intending members to send in their applications by the 
first week in March, as the committee have secured a short 
option on a very suitable club-house close to Bond Street, 
Dover Street, and Piccadilly, and negotiations must be brought 
to a prompt conclusion if the club-house is to be opened before 
the turmoil of the Coronation season sets in. It will be 
remembered that the club is intended for professional and 
other women workers, and that it is proposed to form it as a 
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tribute more than two pictures to the collection of five from a 
society, so that each must be represented by at least three men. 
About ten or twelve societies competed in this division. 

It can hardly be said that the home exhibits of the Birming- 
ham Society are all that could be desired. While there are 
many pictures of much merit and a high standard, the rank 
and file do not seem to have produced as much as the numbers 
warrant, nor of so good a character. There are altogether 
some тоо pictures in the home collection, which probably works 
out at about one picture per member. A little more study and 
enthusiasm should make this class fully worthy of its place in 
the exhibition. | 

The lantern slide section is by no means a strong one, only 
some forty slides being submitted, and only a few of these being 
of really high quality. 

In the autochrome section, however, there is a different tale 
to tell. The exhibits are both numerous and satisfactory, 
such names as J. C. Warburg, Ellis Kelsey, Dr. Hutchinson, and 
T. D. Ralli giving a guarantee of excellence in results. A new 
exhibitor is well to the fore, Mr. Dyson Perrins, of Malvern, 
who received an award for his “ Eastnor Castle.” 

The distinctive feature of the exhibition, next to the pictorial 
section, is that of scientific and applied photography. The 
exhibits cover a wide range. Natural history pictures of birds, 
beasts, and fishes present no novel feature, and have been seen 
often enough at the R. P. S. Exhibition, but it is new and 
interesting to see exhibits from police headquarters, showing 
identification by finger-tip marks, and other methods of 
criminal investigation. The police of Birmingham and Walsall 
contributed collections. New also are exhibits illustrating the 
use to which photography can be put in the making of success- 
ful advertisements. An example of this was afforded by a 
Pears advertisement. The processes of brush manufacture, of 
polishing marble mantelpieces, and polishing diamonds are 
photographically illustrated. Photography as applied to sport 
affords an excellent exhibit. 


limited company, in which every member holds at least one share, 
the object of this being that the club shall be run by its members 
on their own lines. The club aims at securing the best that 
women are doing in every honourable calling, and will provide 
а lecture-room and a gallery for the exhibition of members’ 
work, in addition to the usual accommodation. Friends may 
assist the movement by donations towards equipment, or by 
an offer to take up shares when the company is formed. All 
information can be had from the secretary, Miss C. M. 
Thomson, 61, South Molton Street, W. 
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А PRINT-DRYING ARRANGEMENT FOR 
AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL. 


MALL enough for one, large enough 
S for a thousand—so run the advertise- 
ments announcing the various articles 
built on the unit system. This quality 
of elasticity is just what an ordinary 
amateur requires in his arrangements for 
drying prints. He may only require 
space for perhaps a dozen prints at a 
time for his ordinary work, but occa- 
sionally he may receive an order for a 
large number, when he will at once 
recognise the advantage of a system which 
is capable of being extended to suit his 
needs, and which will not take up a lot 
of room when in use or stored away. 

And now for one of the units. This 
consists of a light frame (of any suitable 
size) covered with muslin, and having a 
leg or foot at each corner, about five 


inches long. The frames all being made 
the same size, can be piled one on top 
of the other with the wet prints in posi- 
tion; the five inches of space allowing 
the free circulation of air, which is so 
necessary for proper drying. А further 
advantage being that the contents of each 
frame is protected from dust, etc., by 
the one immediately above it. This 
system is adopted by many professionals 
with the greatest success. The frames 
can easily be made by the amateur him- 
self, from any light material he may have 
handy, being either mitred at the corners 
like a picture frame, or, which is prefer- 
able, made with a halved joint. For 
those who do not care to make them, I 
should recommend them to purchase some 
of the frames used by artists, they are 
usually sold covered with canvas ready 
for use, but they can be bought without 
the canvas very cheaply indeed, at almost 
any artists’ material dealers’. As to size, 


I should say that 24 by 18 inches would 
be very handy. Some material will also 
b2 required for the legs, which can be 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 
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either round or square, the former is 
preferable. An ordinary broom handle 
will make about ten of these legs, and is 
a very suitable size. Cut the required 
number of pieces (four for each frame) 
exactly the same size and as straight as 
possible. These are fixed at the corners 
by means of a long wire nail or screw, 
driven through the frame and into the 
leg. This will be found very secure, and 
in the case of the halved joint or the 
bought frames will add to their strength, 
but if the frames are mitred, the legs 
must be placed a few inches from the 
corners, or they will be very weak. In 
nailing the muslin on the frames, use 
only tinned tacks—these will not rust like 
the blue ones—and double the muslin over 
where the tacks come, so that they will 
have two thicknesses of muslin to hold. 
This will prevent tearing. A moment’s 
reflection will at once show the advan- 
tage of this system, especially in the case 
of the bought frames, as extra ones can 
be bought at any time and will be exactly 
the same size. 

In conclusion, I may say that for the 
amateur who леге” undertakes large 
batches of prints a couple of the frames, 
without the legs, will be found as efficient 
as anything he can procure. T. S. 


THE ELLIPSOID ENLARGER. 
T may be of interest to many readers of 
THE А P. AND Р.М. to know 
how to obtain a combined enlarging lan- 
tern and lantern slide maker to give least 
trouble and most satisfactory results. I 
possess an Ellipsoid enlarger, half.plate, 


No. 4, form A, also Houghton's Triple 


Victo camera, half-plate, which are used 
in conjunction with one another ; therefore 
the enlarger cost me only £1 1з., and I am 
able to get results equal to those of many 
amateurs possessing the more costly 
apparatus, and by reversing my camera 
with the lens to the negative, I get a 
slide; but here is the drawback: I must 
get the negative in focus on the ground 
glass, then fix a specially made adapter 
into the dark slide (which is a bad prin- 
ciple, as it may be too thick and spring“ 
the hinges, or it may be too thin, thus not 
holding the plate properly). Another 
objection is that the camera must be kept 
absolutely still; even by accident one may 
knock it when taking the slide out, thus 
giving all the trouble of focussing over 
again, therefore I tried another very effec- 
tive way. I have a daylight reducer, half- 
plate to lantern, and by getting two small 
hooks and screwing them into the top 
extreme corners of the reducer, it fixes on 
to the enlarger; thus it is only necessary 
to put the slide into the end of the reducer 
and open the shutter. This also econo- 
mises space, and allows more freedom, as 
if one knocks the reducer the whole 
apparatus is still in focus, and the whole 
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room is kept in darkness throughout the 
operations (except light from the dark- 
room lamp) without any inconvenience. 
It may be as well to remind readers that 
Messrs. Lancaster and Son, Birmingham, 
I believe, give an enlargement by the 
Ellipsoid free on application, so those 
going in for the above will do well to have 
one, and see for themselves what can be 
done by this lantern. T. S. R. 


EASILY MADE PRINT WASHER. 

N effective washer for prints may be 

made very cheaply as follows, and in 
an easy manner. The requirements are a 
large enamelled bowl (or a similar utensil 
in glazed earthenware), and a length of 
rubber tube, say about two feet or so, of 
about a quarter of an inch diameter. 

In use, the enamelled bowl is nearly 
filled with water, and placed in the sink 
in such a position that when the tap is 
turned on to the proper amount the water 
will strike just on the inside edge of the 
bowl, and so cause a slight swirling 
motion of the water in the bowl. 

The rubber tube is then held under the 
tap, with one end a little lower than the 
other; and, while the water is running 
through, both ends of the tube are nipped 
together by the fingers of each hand, the 
lower end first so as to ensure the tube 
being absolutely full of water. 

One end of the rubber tube is next 
inserted in the water inside the bowl, and 
the other end remains outside the bowl, 
but below the level of the water in the 
bowl; the ends of the tube may then be 
released by the fingers, when it will be 
found that the water will continue to run 
through the tube from out of the bowl, 
the tube forming a syphon. 

The flow of water running into the bowl 
from the tap is then so regulated as to 
equalise the amount of water drawn out 
by the rubber syphon. After ensuring 
that the tube is drawing the water from 
the very bottom of the bowl, the prints 
may be inserted (one by one) for washing. 

The swirling motion of the water in 
the bowl, as mentioned, should suffice 
to prevent the prints sticking together ; 
but, if necessary, they can be separated 
with the fingers occasionally, taking care 
not to disturb the end of the rubber tube 
from the bottom of the bowl, as the water 
must be drawn off from there if the 
washing is to be effective. E. J. G. 


COINS AS WEIGHTS. 

" HEREVER did I put those 

weights?" I was just making 
up some No. 2 Imperial pyro-soda de- 
veloper and hypo fixing solution for almost 
instant use, and could not for the life of 
me remember where I put my weights. 
A friend of mine, a fellow photographer, 
happened to come in, and, hearing my 
difficulty, asked for a shilling's worth 
of pennies. We managed to get them 
together between us and he put them in 
the scale. Now," said he, weigh your 
hypo." I told him I wanted 4 oz. and 
was informed that twelve pennies weighed 
exactly 4 oz. 

I wonder if any of your readers have 
ever been in a similar fix. If so, the 
following will be worth a place in his 
note-book: One halfpenny and one three- 
penny piece equal } oz. ; two halfpennies 
and one farthing equal 4 oz.; three 
pennies, or five halfpennies, or ten 
farthings equal 1 oz.; twelve rae 
equal 4 oz. . M. 
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The Camera Club.—A house exhibition of work Бу the late 
Dr. C. F. Grindrod is now open at the Camera Club. On 
March 9 Professor E. A. Gardner will lecture on “ Greek 
Sculpture.” 

Lincoln Amateur Photographic Society.—The members of the 
Lincoln Society have recently presented to the hon. secretary, 
Mr. W. Otter, as a mark of appreciation of his services to the 


society, the picture entitled “ Si vis Pacem para Bellum," by Mr. 


F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 

Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey announce that in 
addition to the usual quarterly dividends payable on April rst, 
the directors have declared an extra dividend of five per cent. 
upon the common stock, also payable on April 1st to stock- 
holders of record on February 28. 
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Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society.—The ninth annval 
exhibition will be held from April 17 to 21. The judge will be 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Entries close on. April 3, and 
forms can now be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. C. A. E. 
Chandler, 29, St. Helen’s Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 

Messrs. Benetfink and Co., 107, Cheapside, E.C., are holding 
their spring stocktaking sale, and included in the goods offered 
at greatly reduced prices are cameras of various makes, lenses, 
and photographic accessories. Readers should send for a list, or 
pay a visit to Messrs. Benetfink’s premises. 

Reduction in Prices of Developers.—Messrs. Fuerst Bros., of 
17, Philpot Lane, E.C., inform us that from the rst March 
the retail prices of amidol, ortol, metol, glycin, and adurol 
(in substance) developers (Hauff) are reduced as follows :—1 oZ., 
25.; 4 OZ., 75. 6d. ; 8 OZ., 158. ; 16 02., 305. ; 32 02., 595. These 
popular developers are also now obtainable in 10 gramme (150 
grains) packages at 1s. each. 

Bargains in cameras, lenses, enlarging apparatus and photo- 
graphic sundries are now being offered by Messrs. J. Fallowfield, 
146, Charing Cross Road, W.C., in order to clear off their surplus 
stock and odd lines. A copy of the list will be sent to any 
reader applying to the above address, and will be found to con- 
tain a great number of useful items at much reduced prices. 


"'THE A. P. 
worth of materials or apparatus, 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


AND P. N." 


the producer is a bona-fde amateur photographer. 


Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, 


A first prize consisting of ten shillings' 


and a second prize, consisting of five shillings' worth of 


is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


in the advertisement pages affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. 
accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent. 


N., is offered every week. 
Each print must have one of the coupons given every week 


is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The first prize is awarded to Miss 
Edith L. Willis, Southwell Lodge, Ipswich Road, Norwich. 
(Title of print, Dream Days.") Technical data: Plate, Im- 
perial Flashlight; lens, Dallmeyer; stop, F/8; exposure, 
4 second; printing process, platinotype. 

The Second Prize to Miss E. Farrer, 3, Granville Road, 
Scarborough. (Title of print, Winsome.") Technical data: 
Plate, Special rapid; lens, Busch; stop, F/6; exposure, 
1 second; time of day, noon, February; developer, Rodinal; 
printing process, bromide enlargement. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Willis L. Oxley, 51, Hampton 
Road, Sheffield. (Title of print, “Тһе Academy Picture.") 


Technical data: Plate, Royal Standard; lens, Aldis; stop, 
F/6.8; exposure, 5 seconds; time of day, noon, February; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide, sulphide 
toned. 


The Mounting Prize to Mrs. A. Massue, 5, Priestfield Road, 
Edinburgh. (Title of print, The Gardener.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial Ortho.; lens, Goerz; time of day, afternoon, 
July; developer, rytol; printing process, Wellington platino- 
matt bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

Miss Cave, Petersfield; Miss Y. G. Parnell, Chelsea, S.W.; 
John Wanless, Edinburgh; Stanley Crook, Scarborough; Jas. 
Leyland, St. Helens; J. Hesford, St. Helens; J. F. Mielziner, 
Manchester; C. W. Williams, South Woodford; Miss May 
Barker, Cambridge; Clarence Ponting, Great Missenden ; 
n C. K. Norman, Manningtree; G. Wansey Smith, London, 
E. 

Class I. 


Jas. Goodwin, Lewisham; Harold F. Dawson, Bradford; J. 
Halliday Borland, High Wycombe; F. H. Watts, S. Croydon ; 
Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland (3); E. F. Ledger, Lee, S.E. ; 
Mrs. Baker, Dublin; H. Limbrick, Harborne; Miss K. Cunliffe, 
Northwood; Robert Marshall, Grangemouth; H. Beaumont, 
Nelson; Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland; W. Stewart Boughton, 
Knowle; E. G. Howells, Hebburn-on-Tyne; Geo. Merrill, St. 
Albans ; J. R. Grayson, Birmingham; Lewellyn Jones, "Сат- 
narvon; L. Bidthorne, Plymouth; Robt. Fraser, Aberdeen ; 
Percy C. Linton, Hull; Thos. H. Payne, Manchester. 


Class II. 

N. C. Petchada, Whitchurch; W. Howard, Stamford Hill, N.; 
Miss I. D. Thornton, Shepherd's Bush, W.; Lin Swee Poh, 
Penang; Miss Maude Teevan, Folkestone; Miss M. Wight, 
Kidderminster (2); Jas. Thomson, Malvern; Hy. Warner, West 
Kensington Park, W. (2); T. G. Deighton, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Wm. A. Wightman, Leicester; W. E. Burberry, Redditch ; 
P. Grenville, Bristol; Leonard Orrow, Lee, S. E.; Fredk. 
Wetherby, Norwich; Thos. Robertson, Manchester; Miss 
A. G. Wrentham, Cardiff; J. Gregory, Hull; R. S. Withers, 
Plymouth. 

Class III. 

All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 

in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Percy Murrell, Portland, 
Shrewsbury. (Title of print, “ Narcissus.") Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; lens, Zeiss Protar; stop, F/45; 
time of day, 1.30 p.m., February; printing process, Noctona 
satin paper. 

An extra Prize is awarded to John Partington, 10, St. James’ 
Avenue, Breightment, Bolton. (Title of print, “ Mrs. P. and 
Son.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet Red Diamond; lens, 
Aldis; stop, F/7.7; exposure, 3 seconds; time of day, 2 p.m., 
January; developer, metol-hydroquinone; printing process, 
Griffiths Matt Noctona. 

Beginners’ Class. 

W. H. Woodward, Wolverhampton (2); S. H. Morgan, 
Exmouth; N. C. Petchada, Whitchurch; Frank W. Brundle, 
Dulwich; C. Uchter Knox, Alton; Henry J. Robson, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; T. W. Page, Hereford; E. S. Perkins, New- 
port, Mon.; Chas. Percy, Hull; Thos. Parsley, Lewes; W. A. 
Binnie, London, W.; Miss Annie Foster, Reigate; F. Wallace, 
Broadstairs; H. M. Monk, West Kensington Park, W.; C. M. 
Schneider, Bedford Park, W.; Hugh Moore, Brighton; Harry 
C. Blunderfield, New Walsingham; Н. Oughton, East 
Twickenham; A. Danesi, Carluke, N.B.; C. Schuster, London, 
S.E.; Geo. Long, Whitchurch; F. R. Kassell, Leeds; C. G. 
Woodland, Eastbourne; W. S. F. Rackham, Lower Edmonton ; 
P. Walters, Hereford (2); H. Walter Elliott, Stoke Newington ; 
Walter H. Liddiard, Wantage. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By ‘ ARIEL.” 


Federation Lecturers and Secretaries at Liver- 

The all-red route of Lancashire and Cheshire 
federationists is to Liverpool, on Saturday next, 
March 11, when the day is set apart for the 
official visit of the lecturers and secretaries to the 
Northern Photographic Exhibition and, inci- 
dentally, to discuss certain little matters of their 
own, at the rooms of the Liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Association, 9, Eberle Street, at 
3 p.m., such as “ Amendments to Lecturers,“ 
* Print and Folio Rules," and ‘‘ New Rules of 
the Travelling Exhibition.” 


The Social Function in the Art Gallery. 

No meeting of society officials is, however, 
complete without the usual tea and its attendant 
social influence, and the Lancashire lecturers are 
not exceptions to this golden rule. Mr. Tansley, 
the autocrat of the Lancashire Federation, makes 
all the arrangements, and he says the tea is at 
6 p.m. in the Art Gallery (William Brown Street), 
for which you will hand the ticket he encloses. 
He further says tea only is for those who notify 
their intention of being present, and as a kind 
of big-plum inducement, intimates that the hon. 
secretaries of the Yorkshire and Midland Federa- 
tions and“ Ariel," of THe A. P. AND P. N., will 
be present. I hope to be able to obey the com- 
mand of Mr. Tansley, for I well remember the 
pleasure of a previous function—I believe the 
first federation delegates’ gathering of the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Union—held at Manchester 
some years ago. 


A Live President at Leeds. 


Mr. John H. Gash, the new president of the 
Leeds Camera Club, has an excellent idea to 
rejuvenate the latent energy of the members, 
which he is putting into effect, with the co- 
operation of his council, an idea which is worth 
recording for the benefit of other societies. He 
launched the scheme at a council meeting, and 
called for volunteers, which met, I need hardly 
say, with a ready response from nearly every 
member. Each volunteer, or lieutenant, as the 
president prefers to call them, is given a list 
containing the names and addresses of, say, ten 
members who live in his neighbourhood or the 
district, and it is then his duty to get to know 
тыл of the said members by making a personal 


His New Idea for Society Organisation. 

By this means he keeps in touch with his group 
of members, and finds out what they are doing 
photographically, or, inversely, what they are NoT 
doing. He must make a note of any difficulty 
they have, or of any failure to obtain some 
desired result. Such information gleaned by these 
lieutenants must be communicated to the com- 
manding officer, Mr. President, who will forth- 
with send a special invitation to the one in a 
photographic difficulty, asking him to spend a 
social evening with the president and one or two 
other workers. During the evening, and perhaps 
somewhat to the surprise of the one in difficulty, 
the very process which had been the cause of 
trouble previously is dealt with in a thoroughly 
scientifc manner, thus eliminating all doubt and 
difficulty, and, of course, at the same time re- 
moves that shyness which is such a difficulty 
and hindrance at the general meeting. In this 
manner the president hopes to get into personal 
touch with every member of the club, and so 
wiling is he to help, that he is setting aside a 
week at a time to get going quite strong. 


Manchester Amateur. 


Mr. S. L. Coulthurst has the satisfaction of 
knowing his demonstration of bromoil, given at 
the rooms of the Manchester Amateur, was highly 
appreciated. He had ample evidence of that in 
the eagerness with which the various members— 
as many as could be accommodated at the tables 
—'' inked " the prints up under his direction and 
guidance, under a fire of running comments and 


Mr. J. E. Tyler, Oakleigh House, Halstead, Essex, is the 
winner of the “ Ensign" roll-film competition for February. 


criticisms by the rest of the sempe Mr. Coult- 
hurst is an authority on the bromoil process, and 
his remarks and hints on the process were listened 
to with rapt attention and interest. 


Tinted Lantern Slides at Warrington. 

“Іп the heart of Old England" was the sub- 
ject of Tuesday's lecture at the Warrington 
Photographic Society. Mr. J. T. Peters, of Bir- 
kenhead, had brought with him a case of 130 
beautifully tinted lantern slides to illustrate a 
holiday in the Marches and the Shakespeare 
country. Commencing with Stokesay Castle, he 
took his audience through Ludlow, Hereford, 
Ross, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Stratford and the 
Avon villages, to Warwick. He left all agreeing 
that the tinting of slides, when done by one of 
artistic temperament, makes for stereoscopic rich- 
ness in the picture, its appearance of solidity 
being greatly enhanced by its presentation in 
colours somewhat approximating to those of 
Nature. 


The Charm of Old Pictures. 

At the usual weekly meeting of the Tynemouth 
Photographic Society, Mr. John F. Slater, a well- 
known artist, in a discussion on art matters, said: 
A picture, however wrong in colour and faulty 
in drawing, need not be condemned as bad, for 
if the idea the artist wished to convey was there, 
the picture could still give pleasure, as, for in- 
stance, one would miss some of the crude paint- 
ings of sailing vessels, with their írames of 
mahogany, set in old-fashioned surroundings 
eminently suited to them. They still held a 
charm of their own, which even the improved 
modern painting could not displace.” 


Hereford Annual Lantern Display. 

Despite numerous local attractions, the annual 
concert and lantern display of the Hereford 
Photographic Society was a brilliant success. The 
slides were good, and particularly the coloured 
slides shown by Mr. Alfred Watkins, J. Wilt- 
shire, and the Thames Colour Plate Co. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Alíred Watkins was not able to 
fulfil the róle of showing the slides, but his place 
was very ably filled by Mr. A. J. Manning, and 
altogether a pleasant evening was spent. 


A Novel Feature at Coventry. 


The new feature of the Coventry Camera Club’s 
exhibition is, I hear, creating some local interest. 
The idea is a good one, and other societies may 
find it worth their attention. The feature re- 
ferred to is a class for non-members, open to 
Coventry and the district. In order to render 
this class as attractive as possible, the committee 
have imposed practically no conditions. Com- 
petitors may choose any subject, make a picture 
of any size, and adopt any process they like. 
Two awards are being offered, one of which 
embraces free membership of the club. This is 
distinctly worth having, for the facilities 
possessed by this organisation for doing really 
good work are excellent. 


The Importance of the Frame. 

The anual enxhibition of the Leith Amateur 
Photographic Association was again well sup- 
ported by the members at a social held in con- 
nection with the opening. Mr. John Hislop, the 
honorary president, said he considered there was 
still room for improvement in the framing of 
photographs. Very heavy frames reminded one 
of an overdressed man. No artist liked to hear 
anyone remark, “ What a beautiful frame!” and 
say nothing about the picture. The frame should 
be a mere setting for the picture. Photographers, 
he thought, should study the framing a little more 
than they did. He remarked that in that exhibi- 
tion there was scarcely any child study, and he 
advised the taking up of that work. Referring 
to the printing of calendars, he remarked upon 
the large number which were imported from 
America. These calendars could quite well be 
printed here. 
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the best negative on “ Ensign ” film. 
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Kingston Photographic Society. 

At the Kingston Photographic Society, Mr. 
Albert Vandendriesche, one of its members, lec- 
tured on ! Jerusalem,“ illustrating his rag imn 
with pictures taken with a hand camera in May, 
1910, approximately thirty centuries after the 
foundation of Jerusalem by the first king of the 
Jews. Of course, it was not alleged the photo- 
graphs depicted that period of interest, for many 
changes have taken-place in the shape, size, and 
topographical character of the city, and succes- 
sively the different Jerusalems of the Jews, the 
Romans, the Byzantines, and the Crusaders have 
been destroyed and buried beneath each other. 


An Exhibition Note. 


Mr. Alfred A. Longden, the director of the 
Aberdeen Art Gallery, has been criticising the 
photographic exhibition now housed in the gallery, 
and in the course of his remarks indicated the 
principle on which he had proceeded in judging 
the various exhibits, and pointed out that it had 
been rendered the more difficult on account of the 
absence of careful sub-division of the classes. For 
instance, Class A ought not to have included 
both landscapes and seascapes; and there were 
anomalies in the other classes also. There had 
been a very high standard in the exhibition, and 
a great absence of what might be called cheap- 
ness. Mr. Longden proceeded to make remarks 
as to choice of subject and choice of frames, and 
pointed out that no white mounts ought to be 
allowed unless where they were in pairs. In a 
number of cases scenes had been snapshotted 
without any attempt at arrangement or composi- 
tion. In regard to ''faking," Mr. Longden 
pointed out that in several cases photographs had 
not been eligible because of the way in which 
crayon, sepia, charcoal, and ink had been used. 


Ayr Exhibition. 


The third annual exhibition of the Ayr Amateur 
Photographic Society was recently held in the 
Carnegie Library, and the 169 exhibits constitute 
a record both in quality and quantity. Mr. J 
Craig Annan acted as judge. In the open class 
first place was given to Mr. A. H. Watson, Glas- 
gow; Mr. John M'Clure, Prestwick, was second ; 
and Mr. W. J. Hart, Glasgow, third. In the 
confined classes the principal prize-winners were 
Messrs. Thomas M'Clure, Prestwick; Isaac 
Terry, Ayr; John M'Clure, Prestwick; David 
Meikle, Ayr; and John Pratt, Ayr. 


Ilfordians At Home." 


The Ilford Photographic Society were “at 
home " recently to the South Essex Camera Club, 
and, as usual with these very commendable func- 
tions, everybody enjoyed themselves. Naturally 
there were some speeches, and naturally they were 
brief. One speech was particularly to the B oras 
and of great interest to society life. Mr. Wille, 
the president of the South Essex Club (who is 
also reputed to be an IIfordian), dwelt on the 
advisabilitv of photographic societies making 
every effort to cultivate the unattached amateur. 
It is a mistake to consider that there is nothing 
worth doing outside of pictorial work; pure re- 
cords are often beautifully rendered by the snap- 
shotter, and if a society can so appeal to the 
photographer who has no ideal, and can show 
him how to improve his work, a great deal will 
have been done to improve photography, and to 
extend the scope of societies. 


Whitley Exhibition. 

The annual exhibition of members' work, re- 
cently held at Whitley Bay, by the" Whitley 
Camera Club, was thoroughly representative, and 
the quality of work was re ed to me as being 
fuly up to the high standard previously set by 
the Whitlev members. The best picture in the 
exhibition was exhibited by Mr. W. F. Pinkney. 
who thus wins the silver rose-bowl, which is 
annually competed for. Mr. W. S. Corder judged 
the exhibits. 


The entries close on 


» and a competition 
Houghtons, Ltd., offer a three-guinea camera every month for form is enclosed with every. ерер! of, Kasten le 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
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selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. { 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor. 


— 


Copying. 
I want to make some cabinet size prints from 
midgets. Can this be done by copying with 
half-plate camera with addition of supple- 
mentary lens? What firms keep such lenses, 
and how are they named? Is it possible to 
get satisfactory results, taking exposure and 
evelopment as correct? 
T. F. B. (Mardy, Glam.). 
Yes, this is possible, but whether the 
results are satisfactory“ will greatly 
depend on personal opinion. Taking the 
length of a midget as 2 inches, and that 
of a cabinet as 64, we get an enlargement 
ratio of 13 to 4. Suppose now, by way 
of example, that your camera bellows ex- 
tension is 12 inches. We add 1 to 1 
(i.e. 34) and get 44 or . We now divide 
12 by W and get 2}#, which is the focal 
length of the lens required. But as it is 
convenient to have a little working margin 
you had better say 23. Any photographic 
dealer would supply you with a lens of 
this kind to order. If you want to shorten 
the focal length of your present lens you 
do this by adding to it a convex lens. 
But as you tell us nothing about the 
focal length of your present lens we 
cannot give any definite reply on this 
point. 
Developer. 
I should be glad if you could tell me what is 
the best developer to use here (solutions are 
always at about 78 to 8o deg. F.) for stand or 
for tank development? I wanta developer that 
gives a contrasty negative without fog, as here 
there is very little shadow. It takes longer 
to print a silver print here than at home— 
probably due to the high percentage of mois- 
ture in the air obscuring the light. 
M. S. (Singapore). 
The weight of experienced opinion 
seems to be in favour of pyro for hot 
climates, on account of a certain tanning 
action. The following is a good formula: 
Soda sulphite 4 oz., soda carbonate } oz., 
add water to make a total of 4 oz. To 
make a developer, take 2 gr. of dry pyro, 
add т dram of the above soda solution, 
and fill up the measure to make 1 oz. 
with water. This applies to dish develop- 
ment, which may occupy, say, 5 minutes 
at most. But for tank development, all 
things considered, rodinal is best. To 
get as bright a result as possible be care- 
ful not to Over-exposure and use a well 
coated plate. In hot climates it appears 
to be more convenient to use concentrated 
stock solution and dilute at the moment 
of use with cooled water than it does to 
keep the developer made up in bulk and 
have to cool down the whole lot. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, sa, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
Query ” or '' Criticism " on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


The Best Developer. 
Which do you consider the best developer? 
Is matt considered better than glossy surface, 
and which is considered more professional? 
E. M. (Anerley). 
There is no * best" developer, for each 
has its own special characteristics, so 
that one is best for one purpose, another 
is best for another purpose. Then again 
you omit to say whether you want the 
developer for developing negatives, lan- 
tern slides, bromide prints, etc. Аз to 
whether a matt or glossy surface is pre- 
ferable, much depends on the nature of 
the subject and the effect wanted. For 
example, a smooth (glossy) surface shows 
up fine detail more than a matt or rough 
surface does, so that for scientific sub- 
jects a glossy surface is better, while for 
general effect in pictorial work a rough 
surface is generally preferable. А5 to 
what is considered more professional, if 
you hereby mean what is generally used 
by professional photographers, the best 
answer will be found by examining for 
yourself the show cases and windows of 
various professionals. 


Verious. | 
а) How can I combine a lantern taking 
ordinary size slides and a 5 by 4 Kodak, to 
form an enlarger? (2) What plates are best 
for copying pictures, statues, inside of room, 
etc.? (3) What exposure should I give? (4) 
What is the slowest speed that I can take a 
photo out of a train; would 1-130th sec. be 
quick enough? (s) What is the best thing for 
removing yellow stains from plate? 
C. 5. (Leconfield). 
We do not see the point or advantage 
of trying to combine a 34 square lantern 
and a 5 by 4 camera, as the degree of 
enlargement would be so small. Why not 
use your projection lantern as an enlarger 
in a darkened room, where you could 
easily fix up a board in a vertical plane 
and use it as the easel to which the en- 
larging paper is fixed for exposure? (2) 
For copying pictures or апу other 
coloured object, a panchromatic plate and 
colour filter are essential if a proper ren- 
dering of colour value is required. But 
for many coloured subjects an ortho plate 
serves fairly well. For black and white 
subjects such as marble statues, an or- 
dinary plate answers the purpose. (3) 
As to exposure, we cannot give even a 
suggestion without knowing something 
about the kind of light, plate speed, stop, 
etc. (4) А moments thought will show 
you that the answer to this question 
partly depends on the rate at which the 
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train is travelling, partly on the distance 
of the object, partly on the focal length 
of the lens, and partly on the direction 
of the line of sight compared with the 
direction in which the train is moving. 
(5) Here you are giving us yet another 
poser, for we do not know what caused 
the stains, and what will remove a stain 
caused by one thing may not remove a 
stain caused by something else. 


Damaged Film. 

I have a film which I value, but it has 

been bent over at one corner, and the print 

shows a white line at this place. 

R. S. L. (Repton). 

If the white line is not very large, you 
perhaps might manage to touch out this 
line on the print with a little water- 
colour and a fine brush. If this does 
not answer you had better make a 
contact positive, using a slow, ordinary 
plate, and retouch the white line with a 
pencil in the usual way. Then from this 
positive make by contact a new negative, 
and retouch this if necessary. 


Blue Tone. 
Can you inform me how to obtain a per- 
manent and transparent blue tone on lan- 
tern slides—or by the carbon process? 
W. T. (Thornley). 
All things considered, probably you will 
get the best combination of trans- 
parency and permanence by using the 
gold method. That is to say, using any 
good toning bath as employed for P.O.P., 
but using it about three times paper 
strength—v.e., reducing the quantity of 
water to, say, 1-3rd that employed for 


-aper prints. Perhaps the acetate of 
soda (and gold chloride, of course) 
bath is best for blue tones, while 


the soda phosphate bath is least suitable. 
For blue carbon tissue apply to any of 
the firms which supply carbon tissue, ¢.g., 
Elliott and Sons, Barnet; Illingworth 
and Co., Willesden; Autotype Company, 
Oxford Street. 


Retouching. 
I use a Koh-i-noor H.B. (Hardtmuth) pen 
cil, etc., but find the pencil marks show 


quite white on the print. Could I remedy 
this by using a piece of tissue paper be 
tween negative and printing paper. 
T. E. (Dundalk). 
If the pencil marks show lighter than 
the adjacent (untouched) parts, it is clear 
that you have overdone the retouching, т.е, 
put on too much blacklead. Perhaps your 
retouching pencil is too soft, or you are 
using too much pressure, or are goin 
over the same place too often. It woal 
not improve matters to put tissue paper 
between the negative and printing paper. 


Halation. 
I have seen it stated that halation can be 
entirely cured by bleaching and rehalo- 
genising. Will you kindly tell me how to 


accomplish this? 
C. W. A. K. (Hyde Park). 

There is no such thing as an “entire 
cure " for halation. Halation arises from 
two different causes, which generally both 
contribute their quota, viz., lateral spread- 
ing of light action in the substance of the 
fiim, axd the result of reflection from the 
back surface of the glass plate. Itis this 
part of the halation only which is at all 
amenable to treatment by rehalogenising. 
The procedure is as follows: — Thoroughly 
bleach the negative image in a bath of 
water 10 OZ., potass. bichromate 60 gr., 
hydrochloric acid тоо minims. Next 
wash the plate thoroughly. Then apply 
any quick-acting developer (e.g., rodinal 
60 minims, water 1 oz.), but stop the de- 
velopment before it has had time to get 
quite through the film. Then fix in the 
usual bath. 
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Shawdust. 

The newspaper reporters 
were vastly disappointed 
with Mr. Bernard Shaw 
at the Camera Club. 
Especially one representa- 
tive of an American paper, 
who was charged with the 
duty of following G. B. S." about, and reporting him verbatim. 
Except for a few sentences introductory of Mr. Evans, he sat 
sphinx-like, and seemed likely so to sit for the rest of the even- 
ing. The American representative disappeared—sorry for New 
York, that is all—and so did all the other newspaper men. And 
next morning we read: “ Unfortunately beyond remarking . . . 
Mr. Shaw did not indulge in any characteristic comments on the 
lecture or its subject." And one papet; in a pathetic attempt 
to gather up the fragments, told us “ he explained that just as a 
camera makes something like a picture, so the pianola makes 
something resembling music,” the paragraph being headed “ Mr. 
Shaw’s Discovery of Something like Music.” Yet, when the 
Press-table was vacant, Mr. Shaw finished up the evening with 
twenty minutes’ vivid talk, in the course of which he illustrated 
his intimate knowledge of piano-tuning. I fear it will never 
reach New York, unless they lift the gist of it trom the con- 
densed report in this journal. 


Ocular Demonstration. 


The most exciting event in Parliamentary annals was when 
Edmund Burke threw a dagger upon the floor of the House of 
Commons. I was reminded of that little incident at the annual 
meeting of the Royal Photographic Society when Mr. Bale 
Rider stood up and swathed himself in a reel of paper that 
seemed, to an imagination rapidly becoming disordered, yards 
in length. His complaint was that space had been given in the 
Journal to a six-page review of a single work—there were the 
pages cut out and linked end to end—while the Council had 
refused, on the grounds of a paltry economy, to reprint in the 
Journal their annual report and balance sheet. In the name 
of an angry posterity who would otherwise lack this material 
for comparing the misdeeds of this generation with the good 
deeds of their own, he demanded that the document be printed. 
And it was so. Which shows how useful ocular demonstration 
may be at the psychological moment. 


The Preference. 

„Rule II. А snapshot of a motor accident would be pre- 
ferred to the most beautiful landscape.” 

Thus a Gloucester paper, in announcing a prize competition, 
which I doubt not the amateur photographers in that Severn 
city will seize hold upon with both hands. The weekly prize 
is five shillings, but in the nature of things few can expect to 
reach that giddy eminence, and for those who fail, but whose 
prints nevertheless are considered worthy of reproduction, there 
are consolation fees—I mean prizes—in the shape of neat pen- 
knives. But when I consider the rule above given, I am afraid 
lest the competition should fail in popularity because too exalted 
a standard of work has been set up. The many can render 
landscapes; the few, motor-car accidents. Indeed, idealistic 
photography is not a good medium for the latter, which requires 
representing in screams and gutturals rather than in high lights 
and shadows. And so the vision of five shillings vanishes, and 
that of the neat pocket-knife follows very shortly after. 


The Sin of Fuzziness. 


The battle rages ever, but its ground shifts perpetually. The 
dissertation on the sin of fuzziness with which Mr. W. J. 
Morgan, R.B.A., seasoned his criticisms of the Affiliation prints 
now on view at Russell Square, left us quite languid and 
passionless. The day has gone by when this subject could be 
depended on to excite ferocity, like an early Christian thrown 
to the lions. Even the fact that a number of the prints were 
severely set aside, and put on a part of the wall to themselves, as 
examples of the lithering horrors of which the diffusionist is 
capable, did not rouse any display of feeling. I saw no 
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passionate hand raised against them, and I 
on this out-of-focus question photographs are getting callous. 


Nature no Fuzzyist. 

I admit that the fuzzyist is confronted with great odds, for 
Nature herself, according to Mr.- Morgan, is ranged against him. 
“There is no indefiniteness of form in Nature,” he says, 
“except under certain special conditions.” These conditions 
are three: the earliest dawn, before the camera is awake; the 
loaming, when the camera begins to get sleepy ; and moonlight, 
when only rakish cameras, with their caps on one side, are 


about. Rather mean of Nature to show her spite against the 
fuzzyists in this way. But does the list exhaust all Nature’s 
fuzzy phases? What about falling snow? Or would Mr. 


Morgan like to see a rendering of a snowy day after the fashion 
of those crisp, Father Christmassy drawings which figure in 
the children’s annuals? 


A Photographic Attachment. 

Her face still damp with tears, she turned towards him. She 
still loved him, although, in the double dark-slide, he seemed 
deliberately to have turned his back on her, forgetting how 
sensitive a cut film can be. In a moment he had her in his 
embrace, his face to hers. “ Will you swear," he whispered, 
“ never to leave me?" As she clung close to him, she mur- 
mured, ** How can I answer in the negative? ” 

ANxiOUS.—Two of my best negatives have accidentally 
dried in contact. Is there any means of getting them apart? 

IN REPLY.— We are afraid not. But why trouble about it? 
Don't you remember that two negatives make one positive. 
All you have to do is to make two fresh negatives from 
the positive. 


Innocents Abroad. 

“A Learner " writes to the Glasgow Herald: When walk- 
in, *hrough the rooms of the Amateur Photographic Association, 
at present kindly thrown open to the public, I noticed that all 
the pictures singled out as of special merit were somewhat 
blurred or out of focus. Is this an essential of an art photo- 
graph?” 

“Оһ, father," she said, as she clung to his arm, 
“ Some pictures I like, but not others. 

And one made me give such a start of alarm, 
I thought ’twas that flimsy of mother’s— 


“Тһе one that she wears for the parties. It seemed 
As though they had cut it and framed it ; 

But later I saw that a view 'twas esteemed, 
And Norwich Cathedral they'd named it. 


“This also I notice, those things that suggest 
The rub of the pumice all o'er them— 

To those are awarded the palm for the best; 
Augustus pretends to adore them." 


“ Му dear," was his answer, why, everyone knows 
The dust that the fuzzyist raises. 

He sweeps out his mind with a broom, I suppose, 

And then does his art through the hazes." 


Terms of Subscription for * Тһе Amateur rootograpuc: and Pnoto- 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HEN we were talking 
„about photographing 
interiors the other 
day, we gove you the 
wrong figures with 
regard to the expo- 
sure required, and as 
there are one or two 
points of difficulty in 
, regard to the matter, 
it might be a good 
thing if we went over 
it again with you, 
making some ехро- 
sures on plates in the 
plate attachment of this little film 
camera. We should like you to see that 
although it is always well to be 
as accurate as possible, there is a great 
deal of latitude in exposure with most 
interior subjects. This latitude, really, 
of course, the latitude of the plate, 
enables you to make some variation in 
the position of the meter when testing 
the light. In other words, if you err 
shghtly in your estimate of which is 
the darkest part in which detail is re- 
quired, you will in all probability still 
secure a good negative. 

Let us put this to a practical test by 
making a series of exposures. We will 
take this corner of the room, and place 
the meter here, at the shadow end of 
the couch. If we set it up against the 


cushion, it will rest with its dial facing 
the light. You might, if you preferred, 
place it leaning against the foot of the 
couch, but the reading would be the 
same, for it would receive just the same 
light. The difference between the dark 


tone there and the lighter tone of the 
fabric is not a difference of light, but 
a difference of local colour. That is, in 
one case we have a dark coloured floor, 
and in the other a lightish green mate- 


rial, which is obviously reflecting more 
light, although it is receiving exactly 
the same quantity of light. The meter 
records the quantity of light received, 
and so, whether it is backed up by a 
white, a dark grey, or a black object 
the meter reading would be just the 
same. Of course, if you have a black 
object in your subject, you expect it to 
appear as such in the photograph, and 
you will find that unless you got be- 


hind or underneath the couch, you 
wculd have no longer meter reading 
than the one you are now taking. Natu- 
rally, if you place the meter round the 
corner of the chimney breast it will 
take longer for the paper to darken, 
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but for the proposed view this would 
be quite unnecessary, the shadow being 
practically out of sight from your pre- 
sent point of view. 

The time the paper has taken to give 


a distinct indication of darkening, 
that is, to reach the ,, tint, is eight 
minutes. It seems a long time, but, of 
course, you will remember that you 
have the meter eighteen feet from the 
window, and that the window faces 
north. Also that we are in early 
March. This time then, of eight 
minutes is the required exposure at 
F/22. There is really no reason why 
the meter should not have been placed 
over here to the left, just outside the 
limits of the view, and the plate have 
been exposed simultaneously with the 
meter. But as we want to expose four 
plates, we should unduly prolong the 
work if we used F/22, and we may as 
well use a larger stop and correspond- 
ingly shorten the exposure. With a 
small camera and short-focus lens we 
shall find we get plenty of depth of 
definition to enable us to work with, say, 
F/11, and we will use that stop. The 
corresponding exposures at the various 
stops are as follows :— 


Rd рамканың 42 minutes. 
(This would be the } or light-tint time.) 


E32: омыры 16 minutes. 
F 8 Уз 
(This is the 1-16th tint time.) 
„F ылық 4 minutes. 
FFII 2 i 
„ I minute. 
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If we decide on F/11 our normal ex- 


posure will be two minutes, but for our 


trial series we may give half a minute, 
one minute, two, and four minutes, and 
some of these being less than the normal 
or indicated exposure, and one of them 
more, we shall see roughly what lati- 
tude is possible, and where to look for 
signs of under or over exposure. 

Having made these four exposures, we 
had better develop them, using our 
standard rodinal developer of 1 to 24, 
and developing for the standard time, 
say five minutes. We may fix and give 
a brief wash, and then carefully 
examine the four negatives placed side 
by side. The first point to notice is that 
any one of the four would give a pass- 
ably good print. We are almost afraid 
to demonstrate this to you because of 
the danger of your growing careless in 
exposing. But while all are reasonably 
good, may we not find one better than 
the rest? Let us notice the deepest 
shadows in plate No. 1. We find them 
clear glass. In plate No. 2 there are 
faint traces of detail. In plate No. 3 
the detail is more marked, while in 
No. 4 the detail is quite strong and well 
exposed. If ample shadow detail were 
our aim, then plate No. 4, which had 
twice the normal exposure, would be 
the best result. 

But now we must turn our attention 
to the other end of the scale of grada- 
tion, the high lights. In the plates 
which have had the shorter exposures 
we see that there is a greater degree 
of modelling in the high lights than we 
find in the No. 4 plate. This fully or 
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P 
over- exposed plate shows, to a slight 
extent, that flattening in the high 
lights which is always associated with 
excess of exposure. So you will see 


(Supplement 2.) 


quite clearly that with a subject pre- 
senting as much contrast as this does, 
we dare not expose the shadows too 
fully for fear of over-exposing and 
consequently flattening the high lights. 
But you will see from the prints when 
you make them that the print from the 
negative with double the normal expo- 
sure will be satisfactory (see prints 1, 
2, 3, and 4). 

Of course, you will see that this over- 
exposure of the high lights will occur 
very much more readily with what we 
may call “long-range” subjects. A 
“ short-range ” subject is one with little 


contrast; a“ long-range ” subject one 
in which, while the shadows are dark, 
the high lights are exceptionally bright. 
You will therefore see that your expo- 
sures need to be as accurately gauged 


as possible when you are photographing 
a long-range subject, in order to secure 
shadow detail, and minimise, as far as 


pessible, the flattening of the high 
lights, which is the outcome of their 


being over-exposed. We will not go 
further into this to-day, because it in- 
volves some rather difficult points. 

We may, perhaps, make one more 
exposure, and this time let us look into 
the shadow cast by the chimney breast. 
Without again testing the light, we 
may give an additional 25 per cent. of 
exposure to help this shadow. 

Now that the negative is developed 
see negative No. 5), we see that the 
shadow 15 full of detail, but a print from 
it will probably fail to render this de- 
tail if we print enough to record detail 
in the high lights. (See print No. 5.) 
Something might be done in such a 
case as this, where one part of the sub- 
ject is so much nearer the window than 
another, to equalise matters by shading 
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in printing. Another alternative would 
be to give double the exposure, and 


then to develop for, say, only three- 


quarters of the time. At any rate, you 
will see that the shadows in the print 
are unduly black and heavy. 

We think careful examination of 
these results will convince you that the 
thing to avoid in such work is under- 
exposure coupled with over-develop- 
ment. Actually you need to adjust ex- 
posure and development together, so 
that vou get printable detail in the 
shadows before the high lights become 
over-dense. 

To deal with a negative that contains 
extreme contrasts so as to obtain a com- 
paratively “ soft " or even-toned print, 
brings us to the subject of after treat- 
ment of the negative. Although this is 
a little beyond the point we desired to 
touch upon in the present issue, and 
which we hope to deal with later, the 
reader may care to experiment for him- 
self (or herself) in this direction by read- 
ing the article appearing on pages 222 
and 223. Possibly for the beginner the 


better plan will be not to tamper with 
the chemical intensifiers or reducers just 
vet, but to try the method given at the 
end of the article in question (p. 223) 
dealing with the application of matt 
varnish to the back of the negative. By 


means of this varnish and a blacklead 
pencil any of the clear portions of the 
negative can easily be brought up to 
full printing density. 


New readers should note that back numbers 
containing previous Beginners' Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 52, Long 
„% „ Acre, London, W.C. e 4 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


The 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HERE are some learned authorities 
who think that human portraiture 
was the earliest form of art, or, perhaps 
we should say, prompted the first attempts 
of art, and that had it not been for this 
beginning we should not have landscape 
or any other form of graphic art. This 
view finds some support in the fact that 
children when they begin to draw usually 
make rude attempts at the human figure, 
and their results sometimes remind one 
of the figures seen in early Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. Then again, beginners in 
camera work very generally try their 
prentice hand on portraiture, and they 
soon find out—through the candid 
criticism of friends and otherwise—that 
these portraits are not quite perfect. 

On this page we have three very fairly 
typical examples which show some of the 
progressive steps and, consequently, the 
stumblingblocks which bestrew the none- 
too-easy path which leads to the laurel 
wreath of victory. 

In fig. 1 we have an instance showing 
several usual faults, and, therefore, this 
should be studied by those who are 
about to take the first steps іп por- 
traiture. First of all a background of 
some kind is desirable if not essential. 
This may be natural, e.g., a wall, 
foliage, or some temporary arrange- 


By Joseph Dawson. 


Fig. 1.—PORTRAIT. 


Technical data: Plate, Weliingten S.R.; exposure, 


ment of curtains, etc. Now the business 
of a background is to keep back, i.e., 
behind the figure, and not to assert itself. 
Like the organ blower of fame, we cannot 
do without him, but we do not want to 
see him. Therefore our background 
must not be conspicuous by reason of 
anything like a strongly marked pattern 
oi a brick wall, wooden fence, figured 
material, etc., nor should it be con. 
spicuous by reason of strong light and 
shade contrast, such as we generally 
get in the case of foliage an ivy- 
covered wall, leaded windows, etc. In 
this example one of the first things we 
notice is the junction line of wall and 
floor. Lines of this kind are best 
avoided if they run from side to side 
of the picture. Then again, the sitter 
seems toppling over towards us, and the 
ground seems to be tilted up towards 
our left. This effect is due to the 


2.-ПеЕк First Love LETTER. 
By W. G. Pearson. 


Technical data: Plate, imperial S. K. expo- 
sure, ; seco: stop, F11; time of day, 3 pm., 
October; developer, pyro soda; printing process, 
entarect on Paget platino-matt, sulphide toned. 


Fig. 


camera being too near the figure, and 
too high above ground level. Next the 
white apron, or dress, or whatever the 
garment should be called, is nearly all 
blank white paper, 7.e., lacking in 
gradation. The same remark applies 
to the face. The best part of this 
picture is the hair. We conclude that 
while the exposure has been fairly cor- 
rect, the negative has been over-de- 
veloped, and is consequently too dense 
in the high lights, so that sufficient 
light does not get through to give light 


2 secs. ; lens, Beck Sym.; stop, FiS; tinte af day, б p. m. 
June; developer, Tabloid rytol; printing process, 
каз ht. 


and shade gradations. 
In the second example we have bv 
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way of background a tree trunk, ог some- 
thing of that kind. Now, notice here that 
the marginal line of this tree trunk is a 
very conspicuous feature, and cuts the 
head outline rather sharply. Here, again, 
also, the sun-bonnet and apron are too 
evenly white, indicating over-development, 
as just explained. The landscape part of 
the background is agreeably softened, 
without being distressingly fuzzy; 7.e., we 
see quite enough to tell us its general 
nature, and beyond that we are not in- 
terested. The lighting on the face is some- 
what flat or lacking in variation ; this gives 
the face a dusty look. 

In the third example we have more light 
and shade variation about the head and 
face, and consequently more interesting 
modelling. Note, also, that while the 
blouse is generally white, yet it shows 


Fig. 


3.—ÀN INTERESTING TALE. 
By Joseph Fisher. 


Technica. data: Plate. Royal Standard; ex- 
hosure, 3 secs. ; lens, Ross; stop, FiS; time of day, 
12 noon, November; developer, pyro-soda; print- 
inp process, Kodak matt postcard. 


a certain amount of delicate gradation. 
But here, again, the weak note is the 
creasy-looking background. Not that 
we object to creases—but that they 
should not assert themselves in this 
manner. Had this background been a 
little further away behind the head. 
these creases would not have been so 
sharply defined, and so would not have 
been so noticeable. 
It is interesting to notice that all 
three figures are looking down at a 
book or letter. Although this is a verv 
old idea for a pose, yet it is none the 
worse for that, but at the same time it is 
as well to try and think of something else 
than a book. At anv rate, there is one 
good thing about the book idea, viz.. 
that it prevents the sitter staring at the 
camera. 

The picture overleaf shows an excellent 
bit of light and shade, but the draperv 
round the shoulders does not suggest to 
the ignorant male mind anvthing in the 
way of a garment, but rather the conven- 
tional and meaningless wisp of (so-called) 
art muslin or chiffon. 
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NY. By Miss E. E. Hanks. 
Awarded a Beginner's Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
Technical data’ Piate, Imperial S. R.,; lens, Ross ; exposure, 4 secs. ; stop, F8; time of day, 2.30 p.m., November; developer, metol ; 


printing process, bromide. 1 
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GRIEF. | By B. B. MawSURx. 
Awarded a Plaque at the Northern Exhibition, now open at the Walker Art Galleri Liverpool, 
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MEMORIES By ROBERT CHALMERS. 
F ron the Айий цей Societies’ Exhibition, now open at the R. P. S., Russell Square, This picture is one of the prize-winning prints. 
Technical data ; Plate, Barnet. Super-Speel ; exposure. 8 secs. ; stop, F6; lens, Aldis ; time of day, 2 pm., March ; developer, М.О. ; printing 2 
process, enlarged on Barnet Bromi le, sulphide toned, ~ 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEKS 
and EDITORIAL COMMENT 


It is several years now since an exhibition devoted body, was asked to name the twelve best, one of the 
entirely to the various patterns of reflex cameras on the  plaque-winning prints was not included among them. 
market was held, and in response to Mr. Morgan, who in some cases sent sketches to be 

AM EXHIBITION OF numerous inquiries for a show of placed alongside the prints in order to show how he as 
REFLEX CAMERAS. the latest models of modern reflex а painter would have treated the same subject, made 
cameras, we have pleasure in an- some valuable and detailed criticisms, although іп 

nouncing that arrangements are being made for such scarcely an instance did he give an unqualified appre- 
a collection to be brought together in THE A. P. Little ciation. He noted an improvement in the care taken in 
Gallery, 52, Long Acre. The exhibition of folding mounting, but deplored the frequency with which the 
pocket hand cameras which was held at THE A. P. title of the print was placed in over-bold lettering upon 
Little Gallery at this time last year attracted so much the mount. With regard to questions of treatment, he 
attention and received so much appreciation from the said that several of the works showed the need that 
large number of visitors who called, that there is no there was among photographers for emphasising the 
doubt these little exhibitions of apparatus are as popular somewhat elementary lesson that light on the water 
as the picture shows with which they alternate. At the was a reflection from the sky, and required to be a 
opening of the Spring season, therefore, when a great tone or two lower than the sky itself. He also criticised 
number of workers are contemplating the purchase of the excessive fondness for misty evenings, glimmering 
new cameras, this opportunity of seeing a collection of glens, and straight or nearly straight tree-trunks. Mr. 
the various makes of reflex cameras now on the market Boyes added some ideas of his own, and had a hit at 
at one time will appeal irresistibly, and we again foresee sunlight effects which were rendered in gloom, and child 
a very large attendance of readers to THE A. P. Little studies which were given a tone that could only be 
Gallery. The exhibition will open on March 27. described as funereal. They reminded him, he said, of 


Further particulars will be given in the soprano songs sung by a bass. 
e е е 


Empire Number (the special Spring 

issue of THE А. P. AND P. N.) next MARCH. One of the Affiliation Competition 

5 12 19 26 prints now on view at Russell Square, 
and the criticism 

An exhibition of fifty-six prints, A POINT ABOUT thereon, raise an 


selected from 350 works sent in by M 6 13 77 REFLECTIONS. interesting question. 
T 
W 


Cras € Олз«/о- 


week. ecce 


members of It is a view of an 

PAINTER AS the affiliated 1 14 21 28 undulating river on a cloudy day, and 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CRITIC. societies was the artist-critic, Mr. W. J. Morgan, 
opened at the has sketched the same scene in order to 

house of the Royal Photographic 8 15 22 29 demonstrate that light on water being 
Society on February 21 by Mr. F. C. a reflection from the sky it should 
Boyes. For three of them—'' Mem- Th 9 | 6 23 30 always be a tone or two lower than the 
ories, by R. Chalmers; Edinburgh sky itself. With this self-evident pro- 


| 
2 

Castle," by J.  McKissack, апа F 3 10 17 24 3] position in the abstract no one will 
S 4 


„Speed, by Т. Carlyle—special quarrel, but to apply it to all pictures 
plaques were awarded; and it was indiscriminately is a different matter. 
instructive to note, as showing how | 1 18 25 In this example, for instance, the 
even the most capable judges may horizon is fringed with heavy clouds, 


differ, that when Mr. W. J. Morgan, А date, every reader of “The A. P. which become lighter and lighter 
R. B. A. who wrote critical notes on the and P. N.” should be looking forward to. towards the zenith, until we are left to 
: ; А On March 20 the Empire Number à à ! 

pictures, but was not on the selecting will be published. imagine that out above the top of 
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the picture there is a patch of brilliantly illuminated 
sky which may be casting the light on the water. 
The rule that light on water is lower in tone than 
the sky applies in Nature, but it does not neces- 
sarily apply in pictures in which we see only a part 
of the sky. Supposing the part of the sky which 
is causing the reflection is outside the picture? This 
would be surely a case in which the photographer would 
be right and the critic wrong. We would refer Мг. 
Morgan to the illustrated article on Reflections ” in 
THE A. P. for March 23, 1909. 

S E Өө 


One may view with genuine concern the suggestion 
that Lord Lansdowne’s Rembrandt (‘‘ The Mill”) 
should be purchased for the National 
Gallery for £ 100,000. It is, of course, 
unpopular to oppose such a purchase, the 
public delighting in large prices, but from 
the point of view of art such a deal is deplorable. Art 
is not encouraged by the giving of fabulous sums for 
pictures, where the price is dictated by carefully 
calculated Press hysterics, the promptings of picture- 


THE PRICE 
OF ART. 
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dealers, and the length of pocket of certain American 
millionaires. The only way to encourage art is to 
encourage artists. The sale of qld masters at these 
absurdly inflated prices merely attracts the buying public 
to this particular market, and instead of purchasing 
modern works of merit for the love of art, and for the 
encouragement of the artist, they join in the gamble like 
Stock Exchange speculators. here is no doubt the 
draining of the pockets of the art-buying public deprives 
the modern artist of the support on which alone he must 
rely. We may assert as an axiom that, on its own 
merits, no picture, be it by Rembrandt, Raphael, 
Velasquez, or anv other painter, is worth the sum of 
£. 100,000, or anything approximating that figure. We 
already possess a somewhat dull Raphael which costs 
us £2,800 a year to enjoy. A Rembrandt at , oo a 
year is a luxury we cannot afford. Think of the real 
enjoyment which we could get out of £6,800 per annum 
judiciously spent by discerning and business-like trustees 
of our national collections! Any tyro could spend 
loo, ooo on one picture; genius is required to invest 
£.6,800 a vear on fine old or modern masters. 
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Pu Ea d; - e SS dux x Æ { НЕ opening of 
EW WW MX TNs | the photographic 
CON хы КУЗ year may be said 
: ` to occur during the present 
7r . month, the month which 
ushers in spring. To the average amateur photographer 
March is one of the most interesting months of the year. 
For those whose tastes lean towards outdoor photo- 
graphy the lengthening days will prove an incentive to 
renewed activities with the camera. For many it is the 
month when the camera is brought out into the daylight 
again for active service, after being put away for the 
winter. For others it is the time when new outfits are 
purchased and manufacturers' lists are eagerly perused. 
The increase in the actinic quality of the light has 
already become marked, and spells of fine weather have 
occurred with commendable frequency; and although the 
climatic conditions of winter may not have entirely 
disappeared, the conditions for outdoor work are more 
agreeable than during the previous three months. 
March is incidentally the month wherein the photo- 
grapher may expect storms and gales, which, although 
preventive of certain outdoor work, are yet productive 
of wonderful cloud 
forms, and bring 
about the ever-vary- 
ing beautiful effects 
of light and shade so 
typical of early 
spring. The dark 
slides should now, 
therefore, always be 
kept loaded with 
orthochromatic 
plates, and a colour 
screen should be at 
hand, for the purpose 
of securing the fleet- 
ing visions of cloud- 
land and accumulat- 
ing a store of useful 
cloud negatives, 
which may be of the 
greatest possible use 
later on. 


Countryside 
Subjecte. 


The ploughed fields 
are now dry, under 
the influence of the 
winds, and the 
sowers are to be seen 
busily at work. 
March is a great 
sowing month, and 
figure studies galore 
can now be obtained 
in the fields, as both 
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Some Suggestions for Spring Photography. 


the ploughman and the sower lend themselves admirably 
as subjects for both painter and photographer. The 
sower in particular, by his slow movement and graceful 
motion, is very suitable for single-figure composition. 

ihe lambing season, too, is at its height, and the 
woods seem alive with bird life. The hatching season 
is approaching, and birds’ nests and bird studies are 
easily to be photographed by the observant, owing to 
the bareness of the branches, which enables the move- 
ments of the birds to be followed, whereas in the full 
nesting season they would hardly be seen through the 
thick foliage. The lambs; however, should prove of 
great use to the landscape worker as '' accessories,” 
and, as hand camera subjects, will provide plenty of 
scope. 

Hand-Camera Subjecte and Exposuree. 

Other hand camera subjects are presented by the fairs 
that are now getting into full swing in the smaller 
country towns. A glance at a local almanac will show | 
the dates, and plenty of good pictures are always to be 
obtained at these picturesque gatherings. Extra rapid 
plates and a reliable shutter on the camera will be 
necessary for such subjects. 
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Еу HOUGHTON TownLey. 


From Mr. Townley's book “ English Woodlands," referred to in last week's 4. Р. 
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Fine wave subjects also occur at all exposed parts of 
our coast at this time of year, and the approach of warm 
weather renders their portrayal less personally dis- 
comforting than during the winter. 

Dust storms, that arise in country lanes, or even at 
street corners in town also, have a beauty of their own 
that can be secured by a good lens, shutter, and fast 
plate; but this matter of dust also suggests that pre- 
caution must be taken to carefully exclude it from the 
working parts of the camera—especially the mechanism 
of the shutter. 

THE A. P. AND P. N. Exposure Table can be taken as 
an approximate guide for most subjects that present 
themselves at this time of year, bearing in mind that 
they are calculated for bright, sunny days, and these 
are, fortunately, likely to occur frequently during 
March. Fast plates should, however, always be used, 


THE HAND CAMERA LENS, z 


By C. J. DAVIES. ж 


5 the hand camera is more commonly made іп 4-plate 
A or 5 by 4 size, the following remarks will apply to 

those sizes only; the half 4-plate and other small 
pocket cameras are usually fitted with a 4-inch lens, while 
sizes larger than 5 by 4 can scarcely be considered as hand 
cameras, excepting for special purposes, owing to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a critical focus, by means of the usual 
scale, when necessarily long-focus lenses are employed. 

If we summarise the principal qualities which а good 
objective should possess in addition to the usual optical 
corrections, we arrive at something like the following :— 
(1) Rapidity, (2) depth of focus, (3) equality of illumina- 
tion, and (4) covering power. 

There are, of course, other desirable qualities, but the 
above list fairly covers the practical requirements of the 
hand-camerist. 

Rapidity in a lens may be shortly defined as “ its power to 
admit more or less light, and refract it to a given point 
known as the focus.” It will naturally follow that the 
further this point lies behind the lens the less it will be 
illuminated; consequently there is an obvious connection 
between the diameter of the lens (the diaphragm) and the 
distance of the focal point behind it. Suppose the largest 
aperture of the diaphragm is half an inch in diameter and 
the distance of the focal point behind the diaphragm four 
inches, then 4 divided by à equals 8, which is usually 
engraved F/8, and signifies that the diameter of the dia- 
phragm is 1% of the focus. s 

The convenience of this method of expressing the rapidity 
of lenses is that, no matter what size the lenses may be, or 
to what focus they may be constructed, provided similarly 
marked diaphragms are used, they will always work with 
the same rapidity. We will put it still plainer :—All lenses at 
F/8 are of the same rapidity under similar conditions of 
light. 

"The particular size of diaphragm denoted by F/8 is the 
one most generally serviceable for hand camera exposures, 
though there is no objection to larger apertures, such as 
F/6, or even F/4.6, provided the lens is one of the type 
known as ''anastigmatic." To make use of апу other 
type of lens at so large an aperture on a hand camera 
would be to court failure, and consequently F/8 must be 
taken as the largest stop capable of being satisfactorily used 
with the rapid rectilinear " type of lens. 

It must not be lost sight of that large apertures mean 
large lenses, in many cases quite unsuited to hand cameras, 
owing to their weight and bulk. If an anastigmatic type of 
lens is selected, a working aperture of F/6.3 or F/6.8 will 
in the majority of cases prove most satisfactory; with a 
rapid rectilinear type we are practically confined to F/8, 
on account of the poor marginal definition which larger 
apertures entail. 
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in view of the great amount of movement the subjects 
are likely to present. THE A. P. Exposure Table will 
be published again next week in the Empire Number. 


Woodland Studies. 

The woodlands will soon be bursting into leaf, and 
spring will be here in reality. If pictures of woodland 
scenery are desired while the trees are still bare, they 
must be taken during this month. The brighter light 
and the longer days will give greater facilities for work 
of this kind, the calmer and better days of the month 
being among the best in the year for leafless-tree studies, 
or pictures which are more successful before the trees 
put on their summer dress. In last week's A. P. refer- 
ence was made to the subject of woodland photographv, 
and in the present issue two reproductions will be found 
illustrative of this phase of outdoor work with the 
camera. M. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THOSE - | 
PURCHASING A NEW HAND CAMERA 


Special to ** The Amateur Photographer and Photozraphic News.'' 


The most suitable focus for a hand-camera lens will 
depend on the tvpe selected, but there is one broad rule, 
which may be expressed thus:—Let the equivalent focus of 
the lens equal the diagonal measurement of the plate. 
Thus а i-plate lens should be between 5 in. and Sz in. 
focus, while a 5 by 4 lens would be about біп. In the case 
of anastigmats these measurements may be slightly less, as 
they give such equal definition over a large field that a 
lens of 42 in. focus will cover a quarter-plate in a perfectly 
satisfactory manner. lt may be well to explain that the 
equivalent focus of a lens, for all practical purposes, 1s the 
distance from the diaphragm to the focussing screen when 
the horizon or a verv distant object is sharplv focussed. 

The next point of importance in the hand-camera lens is the 
power of rendering near and distant objects with satis- 
factory sharpness, when working with the largest aperture, 
and this quality is generally known as *depth of focus or 
definition." The depth of definition in a lens is mainly 
dependent on its length of focus and on the aperture of the 
stop employed. The shorter the focus of the lens is, the 
more equal will be the definition through the various planes 
of the picture. | 

This equalitv of definition, however, is attained to a 
much greater degree by reducing the size of the stop to, say, 
F/16; but as this means a long exposure, it is not a suitable 
method for the hand-camerist to emplov, except to a verv 
limited extent, such as reducing the aperture of an F/6.3 to 
F/8. A lens of s in. focus has considerable depth of focus 
at F/8, and on the whole it is the most suitable focal length 
for a lens that is to be employed for snap-shot work by scale 
focussing. 

We now come to that highly important point in a rapid 
hand-camera lens which is usually termed “ equality of 
illumination." When the picture on the focussing screen 
shows a considerable decrease of brightness towards the 
margin, it is due to the lens not passing so much light to 
the edge as to the centre of the screen, and leads to under- 
exposure of the edges or over-exposure of the more central 
portions of the negative. This very serious defect may 
be remedied by using a smaller stop, to cut off the weak 
marginal rays; but as this considerably reduces the rapidity 
it is advisable to select a lens which gives an evenly illumi- 
nated disc, of a size measuring about 2 іп. more in diameter 
than the diagonal of the plate for which it is to be employed. 

The object of allowing a margin of two inches bevond the 
necessary area to cover the plate is to enable the lens to be 
thrown out of the centre, without loss of illumination, as, for 
instance, when the rising front is brought into use. When 
a lens even of the cheaper tvpes is procured from a 
reputable maker it is most unlikely that it will fail in 
equality of illumination; at the same time it must not be 
lost sight of that a perfectly equal illumination over the 
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whole area of the circle of light thrown by the lens is 
impossible and even over the area occupied by the picture 
the intensity of the light is only distributed in a sufficiently 
equal ratio to make it practically useful. 

It may be of advantage to once more summarise the 
points which are chiefly necessary in a good hand-camera 
objective, and as there are two main grades of these lenses 
we will endeavour to tabulate the degree in which each 
possesses the desirable features. 


R R. Lers. Anastigmat 
Desirable Features. (Bath lenses are of equal focus.) 
Rapidity ..................... F/8 F/6 
Depth of focus Both equal at F/8 
Equality of illumination As to 7 
Flatness of field .......... 35? 769 
Absence of astigmatism 20° 70° 


This table of comparisons clearly shows what an enormous 


S announced 
K in our last 
issue, the Northern 
Photographic Ex- 


hibition was 
opened at the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, on 
Friday of last week, by the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Redesdale, G. C. V. O., K. C. B., 


F. L. S., Fellow and President of the 
Royal Photographic Society. The 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of Liverpool, accompanied by the Lady 
Mayoress, presided at the opening conversazione. Lord Redes- 
dale, when opening the show, said he could hardly imagine a 
greater compliment being paid to anyone than to be offered 
an invitation to come and take part in a ceremony in the 
illustrious city of Liverpool. In company with the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress, he had gone round the exhibition 
—a beautiful exhibition—and he desired to congratulate all 
connected with it on the beauty and merits of the building 
which they, as photographers in that part of the world, had 
at their command. We in London, the members of the 
Royal Photographic Society, of which I have the honour to 
be President, have nothing that can in any way compare 
with the beauty of your great Walker Art Gallery. Unfor- 
tunately, when photography is concerned, and when we want 
to hold an exhibition, we have to go out into the highways 
and byways to try and get some gallery which may or may 
not be adapted for our exhibition." Here in Liverpool, he said, 
proceeding, they had a magnificent building ready to hand in 
the very centre of thecity and population. 

They had also a number of photographers who were worthy 
of the building. Looking round the exhibition, which he now 
had the pleasure of declaring open, no one could fail to see 
what a magnificent advance the photographic art had made 
in the last few years. 

The exhibition has been organised on lines similar to pre- 
vious “ Northerns," with perhaps the one addition that very 
special attention has been directed to the display of Natural 
Colour Photography. 

Dealing first with the pictorial section, which is housed in 
the two main rooms of the gallery, and tastefully displayed in 
panels on a charming sage-green background, the panel bor- 
ders being suggested by maroon-coloured bands, we find the 
exhibits displayed with a much greater advantage than the 
previous show at Liverpool, mainly for two :easons, one being 
that the tendency of present-day exhibition work was for much 
lighter frames, and in many cases smaller in size. The old 
heavily-framed, close-up results are nearly a thing of the past, 
and, with one or two notable exceptions, it is to the advantage 
of the display. The other reason is that there does not appear 
to be quite the number of frames exhibited as at previous shows, 
and thus it, at first appearance, gives one a good impression 
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advance the modern anastigmat is over even the very best 
type of rectilinear lens; and when a practical test is made 
between the two types the extraordinary merits of the 
anastigmat are even more clearly set forth. 

For the average light of winter and early spring in these 
latitudes the large apertures of the anastigmat are abso- 
lutely necessary if the hand-camera is to be employed with- 
out a stand; and should the occasion arise for the use of a 
focal-plane shutter, with its marvellous rapidity, it is only 
the fastest anastigmat that can pass the necessary light 
without an enormous sacrifice of critical definition. 

It has sometimes been asked whether a cheap anastigmat 
or a high-class rectilinear is preferable. To this we are 
inclined to reply that, provided the anastigmat has the 
same corrections as the rectilinear, plus the absence of 
astigmatism over even 40° at the same aperture, we should 
unhesitatingly select it. 


of the show, by reason of the absence of any sense 
of crowding. Certainly it is far superior to the last 
display at Manchester, which gave one the idea, 
rightly or wrongly, that an attempt had been made to | 
please everybody by hanging their work. At Liverpool, this 
year, exactly one short of a thousand entries were sent іп, 
and, including the technical photographs, 713 írames were 
hung on the walls. It will thus be seen that nearly 300 examples 
are consigned to the dungeon below. | 

It would perhaps be better to reprint from the heading of 
the catalogue the judge’s note on the selection of the exhibits. 
As we have previously announced in our columns, the judges 
of the pictorial section were Messrs. Frederick H. Evans and 
Furley Lewis. The note reads as follows: 


“Тһе committee regret that the judges could not select 
pictures of sufficient merit to fill more than a part of our 
wall space; but as the selection was announced to be 
wholly in the hands of the judges, we were glad of their 
suggestion that the pictures they selected should be marked 
with a blue label, and that the committee should fill up 
the remaining wall space with their own selection from the 
rest of the prints sent in." 


The difficulty appears to have been the standard set up, 
and as one cannot find more than about 200 blue labels, it 
appears the selection was drastic indeed, and neither can one 
overlook the fact that a certain amount of policy must to 
some extent govern the production of a show, even of the 
class and magnitude of the “ Northern.” At all events, the 
Liverpool committee think so, for the total number of pictorial 
exhibits the committee, in their discretion, have hung is 624. 
It will thus be seem that about 400 exhibits are added. Whether 
the Liverpool authority is right or wrong is a matter mainly for 
their consideration, but they claim, and one cannot refrain from 
agreeing largely with their contention, that they will have 
the support of the main body of exhibitors in the step they 
have taken, although, if a criticism is permitted to us, we 
should certainly suggest they have, with the judges, exceeded 
the limit of their discretion. This may be a contentious 
opinion, but a majority of the exhibitors would, we venture to 
suggest, confirm that opinion. A weeding out of a batch of 
second-class prints would have strengthened the case of the 
Liverpool executive. The names of the exhibitors to whom 
plaques were awarded appeared in our last issue. 

A note on the technical section, the lantern slides, direct 
natural colour work, and the trade exhibits will be given 
next week. In the meantime we strongly advise every pos- 
sible endeavour should be made to see the exhibition, and 
purchase one of the most handsome and artistic catalogues that 
has probably yet been produced for a photographic exhibi- 
tion. It is indeed a fitting souvenir of a first-class show, and 
every credit is due to the man at the helm, Mr. C. F. Inston, 
the right man in the right place. 
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ECONOMICAL HOME ENLARGEMENTS 


(Without the use of Standard Enlarging Apparatus). 


By V. E. DAUBENY. + w v 


M ANY amateurs would like to make enlargements of their 
favourite pictures were it not for the expense of setting 
up an enlarger, or of having them done by a professional. 
As a matter of fact, very satisfactory enlargements can be 
made at home without any outlay in apparatus, simply by 
using a focussing camera, and either day or artificial light. 
If the daylight method is adopted, it is better to work in an 
attic, or a top room having a small window. The window must 
be blocked up, leav- 
ing only an aperture 
large enough to 
allow the back part 
of the camera to be 
placed in it. 

The most satis- 
factory way of 
blocking up the 
window is to make 
a wooden frame out 
of packing- cases, and 


— — hang this right over 
the window. Cut 

Fig. т. the aperture for the 

camera somewhat 


low down in the frame, and fix below it a ledge to support the 
camera inside the room. A thick curtain, as long as it is light 
proof, may be used instead, only, in this case, the camera will 
have to be supported on a box, or pile of books. Stray leaks 
of light may be blocked out with yellow paper, because, as 
we are only going to deal with bromide or gaslight papers, yellow 
light will not hurt. 

Probably you will not get an uninterrupted view of the sky, 
so either a mirror must be placed outside the window to 
reflect- the overhead sky on to the camera, or else the camera 
must be tilted up. The latter method is not recommended, as it 
necessitates the enlarging paper being tilted at the same angle, 
and leads to other 
difficulties. Remem- 
ber that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to 
have uniform illu- 
mination over the 
plate or film, other- 
wise the  enlarge- 
ment will be patchy, 
and have  under- 
exposed parts where 
chimneys or trees have cut off some of the light. 

The other necessary articles are a long table about twelve inches 
below the camera lens, and a board on which to pin the en- 
larging paper (Fig. 1). Get a piece of board a little larger 
than the greatest enlargement to be made, and glue or nail 
on to one end another smaller piece of board to act as a 
stand. 

This is a cheap form of the professional “ enlarging easel," 
and must be free to move backwards and forwards along the 
table as required, care being taken to keep it as nearly 
parallel to the plate as possible. The plate is fixed at the 
back of the camera (where the dark-slide goes in) with drawing 
pins, thin elastic bands, or in a carrier; roll films between 
two sheets of glass. However, the method of fixing the plate 
depends entirely on the construction of the back of the camera, 
and the best arrangement must be left to the judgment of the 
operator. 

Suppose, now, that the plate and camera are in position, 
the shutter of the camera open, and any leaks of light between 
the frame and the camera stopped out. Start with a sheet 
of white paper on the easel, and the latter about two feet from the 
camera lens. By moving the easel nearer or farther from the lens, 
and adjusting the lens focus, different sized images may be 
obtained. Remember that the farther the screen from the lens 
the larger the image, and the farther the pale from the lens 
the smaller the image; so that to produce enlargements only 
a little greater in size than the original a double-extension 
camera is necessary. 

When you have got the image correctly focussed, and the 
size you want it, remove the plate for a moment in order to 
make quite sure the illumination on the easel is uniform. 
To take this precaution often saves wasting paper. It is con- 
venient to have a yellow screen, or plate of yellow glass, to 


Fig 2. 
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fit over the lens of the camera while the sensitive paper is 
being fixed in position. Besides giving ample light to see 
by, this has the advantage of showing exactly where the 
image will come on the paper. The exposure can be given 
by removing the yellow screen, and replacing it, or by using 
the camera shutter. The latter is perhaps the better way. 

The same process can be carried out by artificial light, and 
with equally good results. It is also easier to judge the cor- 
rect exposures when working with a light of constant intensity, 
and a good working table can be soon drawn up to show the 
correct exposures for given distances, whereas the greatly 
varying light of day would make such a table too inaccurate to 
be of any real practical value. 

An acetylene bicycle lamp is a handy source of illumination, 
or, better still, a small optical lantern, if available. If the 
light thrown on the easel through the camera lens is at all 
blotchy, it can be remedied to a great extent by imserting a 
piece of ground glass or sheet of tissue paper between the 
plate and the source of illumination. The greatest difficulty, 
however, is to shield the sensitised paper from stray rays of 
light. To do this, the whole apparatus may be placed behind 
a curtain or screen with only the lens projecting through, 
or, more conveniently, the lamp and back of the camera can 
be enclosed in a large packing-case (Fig. 2). 

It may be noted in passing that fixed focus cameras can 


be used in this way for enlarging, but only one-sized enlarge- 


ments can be made. 

Possessors of two cameras of different sizes 
can easily make enlargements of the smaller 
negatives up to the big size, and to do this no 
enlarging easels or screens are required. Al- 
though the enlargement is necessarily limited 
to. the plate size of the larger camera, 
yet any small por- 
tion of the negative 
can be enlarged up 
to that size. This is 
very useful when it 
is wished to enlarge 
a figure out of a 
group, or small por- 
trait, to three or four 
times its original 
size. 

Place the cameras 
lens to lens, the 
smaller camera being 
back to the light, 
and half of the lens 
of the larger only 
being used. The | 
smaller lens is used ccmplete, and half the larger one at a dis- 
tance over half its focal length from the paper. Enlarging 
l.plate to j-plate, I use the front lens (14-in. focus) of the 
latter at a distance of from nine to eleven inches from the 
paper, according to the magnification required. The cameras 
are best placed on a board supported by a table and the 
window-sil, so as to point up to the sky, and thus avoid 
chimneys or trees. With the cameras in this position, the 
negative can be supported on two pins in the back of the 
smaller camera. See that the cameras are in the same straight 
line, and don’t have anything projecting beyond the smaller 
camera, as it might shut off the light. 

Use the dark slides of the larger camera to carry the enlarg- 
ing paper. Place the sheet of paper in the slide as you would 
a plate, and pile on the back two or three pieces of card, such 
as are put up with packets of printing paper. This will hold 
the paper in place, and the slide can be drawn out just as 
if it contained a plate. Have the larger camera just pro- 
jecting over the right-hand side of the board, so as to leave 
the focussing screw free, and support the smaller camera by a 
book or small box. This is better than relying on the sliding 
fronts to bring the lenses to the same level, as light may be 
cut off in this way. 

Adjust the distances of the lenses till you have what you 
want on the ground-glass screen, then, as before, remove the 
negative for a moment to see that the illumination is uniiorm. 
The exposure is best worked by the shutter of the smaller 
camera, taking care to close it while the slide is being drawn 
out to expose the paper. 
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CLEARING, FIXING, AND HARDENING BATHS 


FOR LANTERN SLIDES. 
By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. Specia’ to Тһе A. P. & P. №" 


Clearing Warm-Toned Slides.— Experienced workers are 
doubtless familiar with dichroic or red or green fog, which 
is regarded as due to the presence of colloidal silver. Also 
the old hands doubtless are equally familiar with the fact 
that warm-toned slides produced by long exposure and 
restrained developer frequently have a clogged-up ” char- 
acter. Putting two and two together, it appears that this 
clogging up is due to colloidal silver, whose presence seems 
to accompany and favour the development 2; these popular 
warm tones. Fortunately,.this fog can be removed without 
detrimentally affecting the treasured warm-toned image. 
For this purpose we may use either the 

(1) Saturated solution of common (potash) alum 2 oz., 
sulphuric acid 10 drops—or 

(2) Water 2 oz. potass. permanganate 1 gr., sulphuric 
acid 3 or 4 drops. 

(3) Dilute hypo and ferricyanide reducer. Any staining 
of the film can be discharged by a few ounces of water 
in which a finger and thumb pinch of oxalic acid is dissolved 
—or water 2 oz., soda sulphite 1 drm., potass. metabisulphite 
20 gr. 

The following developer is suitable for use after prolonged 
exposure for warm tones:—Water 2 oz., soda sulphite 
150 gr., soda carbonate 100 gr., amm. bromide 2 gr., hydro- 
quinone 10 gr. 


Clearing Baths.— 

Of special use when the water is chalky or “ hard.” 

(1) Water то 02., alum 2 drm., hydrochloric acid 1 drm. 

(2) Water 10 oz., alum 4 oz., ferrous sulphate 1 oz., citric 
acid 1 oz. 

(3) Water 10 oz., thiocarbamide тоо gr., alum 100 gr., 
citric acid 6o gr. 

Fixing and Washing.—Lantern plates require thorough 
fixing. A few minutes extra in the hypo bath will do 
no harm. Imperfect fixing is more likely to lead to fading, 
etc., than is imperfect washing; but thorough washing is 
strongly to be recommended, and especially if, after treat- 
ment, toning, reducing, intensifying, etc., is contemplated. 


Testing for Hypo.—Prepare the following solution: 
Boiled water 10 0z., potass. carbonate 10 gr., potass. 
permanganate 1 gr. Place the fixed and washed plate in 
a dish, and add 2 oz. or so of (previously boiled) water. 
Rock the dish for three minutes. Pour off the water into 
clean graduate, and add a drop or two of the above 
testing solution. If the solution remains pink for, say, five 
minutes, it may be considered practically free from hvpo. 

Fixing Bath.— 

(1) Water 10 oz., hypo 3 oz. 

(2) Water 20 oz., hypo 3 oz., potass. metabisulphite 1 oz. 

(3) Water 20 oz., hypo 3 oz., soda sulphite 1 0z., sulphuric 
acid 20 min. 


Fixing and Hardening.—(1) Water то oz., hypo 3 oz., 
soda sulphite 2 drm. To this add 1 drm. of chrome alum 
dissolved in 1 oz. of water. 

(2) (A) Water 5 oz., hypo 2 oz.; (B) Water 5 oz., soda 
sulphite 4 oz. When dissolved, add sulphuric acid 15 min. 
Then add chrome alum 1j drm. Add B to A. 


Hardenin g.—Unless the gelatine of the slide is thoroughly 
hardened, there is always a risk of the heat of the lantern 
damaging it by melting the gelatine, for it is next to im- 
possible to render and keep gelatine “ bone dry,” i. e., quite 
free from some water. The best hardening agent is 
formalin (which is a 40 per cent. solution of formic aldehyde). 
One part formalin with 20 parts of water is a desirable 
strength to use, or, say, 1 oz. formalin and a pint of water 
The lantern plate should remain in this a quarter of an hour, 
and then be rinsed under the tap for a minute or so, when 
it may be dried by placing it in front of a fire or on a warm 
mantelpiece. The same formalin bath may be used again. 
A stronger solution of formalin has been suggested, but the 
weaker solution and plenty of time allowed is the better plan. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


KEEPING DEVELOPERS. 

Sir.—In reference to the article by Mr. Glover in a recent 
issue of THE A. P. AND P. N., dealing with a method of keeping 
developing solutions in good condition for a long period, the 
plan described and advised seems needlessly complicated. As 
the essential point is the exclusion of the atmosphere, the 
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presence of a layer of inert mineral oil of sufficient thickness 
above the solution to do this is all that is required. 

The sketch indicates the method I advocate. Provided that 
distilled water is used, the developer will keep indefinitely. 
At least half an inch of the liquid paraffin should be used. 
It may be bought at any chemist’s.—Yours, etc., 

Chiswick. ы Н. O. BUTLER. 


WATER RATES FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Sin. —With regard to the letter by Vaudoise in THE A. P. 
AND P. N. dated February 27th, I should like to ask—has the 
writer fully considered all the uses to which water is put besides 
those domestic? 

Instead of amateur photographers being the greatest sinners 
in this respect, I believe they are an insignificant number, and 
that they use comparatively little, of trifling cost. 

Nobody will object to the installation of meters providing 
it becomes general, for amateur gardeners are as a rule larger 
consumers of water than photographers. I may add that a 
neighbour of mine uses more water to throw over the cats that 
trespass on his garden than an amateur uses for photography. 

The growing uses to which photography is being put, and 
the fact that it is yet in its infancy (which many will be inclined 
to dispute), are quite sufficient to justify every encouragement 
being given to everybody inclined to take it up, instead of the 
existing number of amateur photographers becoming consider- 
ably curtailed. i 

It is quite clear that the case is one for more consideration 
than “ Vaudoise " appears to have given it, and unless every 
right-minded person opposes unjust charges, and the adoption 
of meters to photographers only instead of to all, I fear we 
shall be at the mercy of fanaticism, as has happened upon 
other occasions.— Yours, etc., 

Peckham. P'. FREDK. Visick. 


THE USE OF OLD PLATES. 

SiR,—I have just read L. E.'s" suggestion to build a studio 
with old plates. He does not seem to have considered the 
matter of cleaning them, which he will find pretty wearying; 
nor has he thought about the greaf obstruction to light caused 
by the amount of overlap, which will be necessary to make his 
roof watertight. No one would think of building a hot-house 
now with small bits of glass. I have a specification for a hot- 
house before me with panes of glass for the roof, 18 by 12 ins., 
laid on iron, top and bottom, and touching at the sides, without 
any putty, so as to get all the light for the plants, and yet water- 
tight. I am afraid “L. E." will be disappointed with his 
studio.—Yours, etc., N. 
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The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 
previous issues of THE A. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank H. Read, 
(2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, (5) C. 
Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. Boyes, 
(9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith Willis, 
(12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. Creighton 
Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. Buckham, 


M'Kissack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22) 


(17) 
C. David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, 
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Mrs. Ambrose Каі, (18) Arthur Smith, James 


(19) 


(25) Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild, (27) Marcus Adams, (28) Mrs. E. Peake. 


XXIX. ROBERT CHALMERS. 


N the northern town of Sunderland there resides a 
band of  photographers—small, perhaps, but 
intensely enthusiastic. Some time ago we dealt 
with the work of one of these gentlemen (Mr. Harry 
Lindoe) in these pages, and it is with pleasure we include 
another, in the person of Mr. Robert Chalmers, in this 
series. 
Though by no means an old man, Mr. Chalmers can 


KATE. 

Technical Data: Plate, Barnet Super-Speed ; exposure, 5 secs. ; lens, Aldis 

Stop, FiO; time of day, 2 p.m., Мау; developar, M.-Q.; printing process, 
enlarged on Kodak Velvet Bromide. 


By ROBERT CHALMERS. 
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now look back over a fair number of years as represent- 
ing the period since he first took up photography as a 
hobby. We say hobby advisedly, for it is only com- 
paratively recently that he really took to using his 
camera seriously as a means of personal expression. 
The °“ hobby " period, however, has, apparently, not 
been altogether wasted, for this worker has, right from 
the beginning, been most careful about his technique, 
tackling every new process (they have not been few) 
and gaining a fair proficiency in each, with the result 
that, on turning to the more serious business of picture- 
making, his early training as regards technique will no 
doubt stand him in good stead. As he himself remarks : 
Having been through the technical mill, I am free to 
pay more attention to my subject proper, such details as 
the most suitable printing medium coming quite 
secondary, for I have not to start away and become 
acquainted with the particular process I wish to adopt 
as a means of completing my idea.”’ 

Our readers are probably familiar with much of Mr. 
Chalmers' striking and imaginative portrait work. The 
picture entitled Memories ” (see page 242) has been 
seen at practically all the leading exhibitions during the 
past year, and has scored at nearly all of them. This 
picture was also awarded the Affiliation plaque in the 
recent Affiliated Societies’ competition. It is a difficult 
print to reproduce, however, and the reproduction gives 
no idea of the delicate gradations and softness of the 
original. Mr. Chalmers took up portraiture about 
eighteen months ago, and in most cases his prints are 
enlargements from untouched quarter-plate negatives. 
He relies on the lighting of the model to get his effects, 
and secures extra softness by printing his enlarged 
bromides through bolting silk, keeping the silk moving 
during the whole of the exposure. 

Like most persons of similar temperament, he nevet 
loses an opportunity of studying paintings, preferring 
the work of the impressionistic school, of which he is a 
patient student and keen admirer, rather than that of 
the realists, which, as he says, reminds him too much 
of the camera. 

Apart from his pictorial work, Mr. Chalmers is very 
actively connected with the Sunderland Photographic 
Association. As a procurer of new members he is a 
very valuable asset to his club, and is alwavs ready to 
help the beginner. 
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PORTRAIT. By Ropert CHALMERS. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. (See article on page 250.) 
Teehnical data: Plate, Barnet Super Ortho.: lens, Aldis: stop, L/6; exposure, & secs.: time of day, II aan., February; developer, M.Q.: 
printing process, enlarged on Barnet Cream Crayon bromide. i 
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ST. PAUL'S, FROM HUNGERFORD BRIDGE. Ву А. R. Е. Ev&RSHED. 
From the Birmingham Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open at the Royal Society of Arts, Birmingham. (See page 255.) . 
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HOSE who 
are careful 
students of 

contemporary art 
from the pictorial 
aspect will have 
noticed that there 
is a distinct move- 
ment towards 
simplicity of sub- 
ject, and that the 
complicated, over- 


loaded composi- 
! tions, sickly senti- 
mentalities, and 


“ pretty-prettys ’’ of a few years back are being replaced 
by pictures which rely for their motif on some scheme 
of design or of lighting, and are often strong and 
dignified in treatment. 

This movement may be considered to be distinctively 
advantageous, for obvious reasons, for the future of 
pictorial photography; but one of the hindrances will be 
found in the almost universal use by photographers of 
lenses of too short a focus. For some years past I have 
been in the habit of using lenses of not less than about 
twice the base-line of the plate as a minimum, but 
mostly prefer one of at least three times the base-line, 
and for certain subjects which I had noticed in my 
peregrinations through and about London which 
appeared specially suitable for a simple treatment, I 
have been making attempts during the past four or five 
years with telephoto lenses of low magnification, and 
with fairly satisfactory results; and the reproduction on 
page 254 is one of these results. 

This subject, in various forms, has a peculiar fascina- 
tion for lovers of London, for from most of the bridges 
the Cathedral appears to tower above and dominate 
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By А. R. F. EVERS HED. 
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THE TELEPHOTO LENS IN 
-— PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


4 = Special to “СЕ A. P. and P. N.” 


London, and it is this aspect which it is impossible to 
represent by photography unless a telephoto lens is 
employed. 

For some time I have almost exclusively used a reflex 
camera for outdoor photography, holding the view that 
a better result can be obtained with this form of camera 
than with any other, and, provided the camera has 
sufficient extension and a fast plate is used, find that 
there is no difficulty in using an Adon or other low- 
magnification telephoto lens on it, even in conditions of 
light which might be considered distinctly against a 
satisfactory result. 

Certain precautions are required. First, the plate used 
must be a colour-correct one and backed; the lens 
requires an extension to its hood, to cut off extraneous 
light rays. A light-tint colour filter adjusted to the plate 
should be employed, and the development has to be 
carefully conducted, with a warm and weak developer. 
Finally, the exposure should be on the generous side. 
The resultant negative will be probably very thin, but 
will usually give an excellent enlarged negative. 

Those who use the shorter focus lenses may say the 
same result can be obtained by enlarging a small portion 
of a negative made by the aid of such a lens, but practi- 
cally the effect is not the same, as I have proved by trial 
in more than one case. 

The full particulars of the picture ‘‘ St. Paul's from 
Hungerford Bridge " are: plate, orthochromatic, of 
speed 300 H. and D. (as given by the makers); colour 
filter, K1; Adon lens; aperture, about F/22; time, late 
one misty afternoon in early spring; exposure, approxi- 
mately 1-14th of a second; developer, Azol, 10 minims to 
the ounce, developed for 20 minutes, at a temperature 
of 68 deg. F.; printing process, gum-platinum, from a 
12 by 10 in. enlarged negative. For those un- 
acquainted with London it may be worth noting that 
Hungerford Bridge is about a mile from the Cathedral. 
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Visitors to the Northern Exhibition at Liverpool should make a 
point of seeing Messrs. Johnson and Sons' stand, where a full 
range of the Scales Brand " photographic chemicals and pre- 
parations are displayed, and the firm's representative gives 
demonstrations daily. Messrs. Johnson also state that they will 
be pleased to make arrangements for giving special demonstra- 
tions to societies visiting the exhibition, if the secretaries will 
drop them a postcard. 


Worcestershire Camera Club.—The seventh annual exhibition 
of the club will be held in the Art Galleries, Victoria Institute, 
Worcester, from March 25th to April 2oth. In addition to Open 
and Members’ classes, there is a special section for novices and 
also a class for record and survey work. Entries close on 
March 16th. Pictures from the Birmingham exhibition may be 
sent on to Worcester carriage paid if desired. A Worcester 
china coffee service, value £3 3s., will be awarded for the best 
picture in the exhibition. Entry forms may be obtained from 
the hon. secretary, Mr. G. H. Haycox, St. Wulstan's Crescent, 
Worcester. 


The Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the City of London and 
Cripplegate Photographic Society opens to-day (March 13), at 
6 p.m., at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C, and 
will remain open on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday from 
I to 10 p.m. We hear that a very representative collection of 
present-day pictorial photography will be on view, and those 
of our readers who are in town should make a point of visit- 
ing the exhibition. There will be free demonstrations of 
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colour photography, exhibits of apparatus, lantern slides, etc. 
Music from 6.30 to 9.3o. Refreshments at popular prices. 
The price of admission is 6d. 


Honghtons versus Kodaks.—On Saturday, February 25, a 
football match between teams from Houghtons (Walthamstow) 
and Kodaks (Clerkenwell) was played at Wadham Lodge, Wal- 
thamstow. The play was very keen throughout, the first half 
being particularlv fast, and although the “ Kodaks " put up a 
very good game, Houghtons proved the stronger, and won by 
4 goals to nil. (Durnford 2, Harrup and Cooper were the 
scorers.) After the match tea was provided for the teams and 
their supporters in the pavilion, also a little speech-making 
indulged in, which showed the good fellowship of the rival 
firms’ employees. Another match has been arranged for 
April rst. 

The Prizes offered by Messrs. Rajar, Limited, Mobberley, 
Cheshire, for the best prints on papers and postcards of their 
manufacture, submitted during the month of February, have 
been awarded as follows:—Class 1 (Open Competition): 


Rev. E. T. Clark, Belvedere, Teignmouth, for a print 
on  self-toning paper, purchased from Messrs. Young 
and Sons, Photographic Stores, Teignmouth. Class 2, 


for those who have never previously won a prize in 
any class of competition: Miss Daisy Teevan, 65, Broadmead 
Road, Folkestone, for a print on P.O.P. paper purchased from 
Messrs. Wheeler and Haddock, photographic dealers, Church 
Street, Folkestone. 
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THE M.C.C. *EXCELDA" CAMERA. 


E have received a new model of an excellently contrived 

folding hand and stand camera from the Midland Camera 
Co., Ltd., Slaney Street, Birmingham, which is well worth the 
attention of our readers. The outstanding feature of the 
camera, which is a well-made instrument, complete with all 
requisite movements for every kind of work, is its application 
for the use of larger plates than those for which the camera 
is built. As regards the camera itself, those who are familiar 
with the excellent workmanship of the Midland Camera Com- 
pany's apparatus will not need to be told that the Excelda " 
is a satisfactory piece of apparatus. The woodwork is polished 
mahogany, and it is covered with leather outside, the brass 
fittings are well finished and lacquered, and the bellows are 
of leather. The movements of the camera include rising, fall- 
ing, and swing front, the top of the camera body opens to allow 
the bellows to be raised to any extent when using short-focus 
lenses, a reversing back is fitted, and the focussing screen has a 
collapsible hood. The Excelda is made in }-plate size, 
and, in addition, a -plate adapter (the M.C.C. Model A. adapter) 
is supplied as a special fitting. By means of this adapter it is 
quite possible to employ half-plates with the quarter-plate 
camera, thus doubling the utility of the instrument. Carriers 
for postcard size plates can be fitted to the 4-plate dark slide. 
In this way three sizes of plates can be used with the }-plate 
camera. The outfit includes an aplastigmat lens in auto 
shutter. 


The cost of the camera and accessories as above is only 
44 17s. 6d., and, as the buyer gets practically three cameras 
an one, it is remarkable value for the money. Application to 
the above address will bring full illustrated catalogue, gratis and 


post free. 
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GEVAERT GELATINO-CHLORIDE P.O.P. 


HOSE of our readers who have used the bromide and 

gaslight papers issued by Geveert, Ltd., of 26 and 27, 
Farringdon Street, E.C., during the winter months, will doubt- 
less appreciate the good qualities of this firm’s printing-out 
papers during the forthcoming spring and summer, when the 
longer periods of daylight render daylight printing possible. 
All the Gevaert printing papers are characterised by the ex- 
cellence of their emulsion, the purity of the paper base, and 
freedom from surface flaws. This is particularly the case with 
the Gevaert P.O.P. This paper possesses an exquisite sur- 
face, both in the glossy, matt, and semi-glossy grades. It 
prints quickly, and tones in the sulphocyanide and gold bath 
rapidly, yielding rich purple-blue tones with the greatest ease. 
It is also possible to obtain pleasing red tones, which are particu- 
larly effective with the matt surface paper. The bath recom- 
mended for the purpose is: Ammonium sulphocyanide, 45 grains; 
potassium iodide, то grains; gold chloride solution (15 grains 
in 2 oz.), 24 drams; water 20 oz. The print is first well 
washed, and a carmine tone is produced in this bath in about 
half an hour. The Gevaert firm also recommend an excellent 
formula for a combined toning and fixing bath, and full par- 
ticulars and samples can be obtained free on application to 
the above address. 

We would also draw the attention of our readers to the offer 
recently madz by Messrs. Gevaert, Ltd., that free samples 
of their gaslight papers can also be obtained through local 
dealers. 
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NEW APPARATUS NOTED. 


HE following new season’s apparatus has been brought to 
our notice, and reviews of the same will appear in THE A. P. 
Empire Number (next week) and subsequent issues. 


From Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, 
Ұ.С, The Arnis-PLANO anastigmat in “ Ensign " sector 
shutter: a cheap, but quite reliable, anastigmat and shutter. 
The Сооке-Іл/хов anastigmat: a special form of the famous 
Cooke lens, made specially for Messrs. Houghtons. Works at 
F/6.8, and is not expensive. The KLITO cameras: the name 
* Klito" is now applied to all the Houghton box-form and 
folding pocket cameras for plates. Upwards of forty different 
styles at prices ranging from 7s. 6d. to £8 10s. are made. The 
new folding Klito de Luxe, with special front, calls for careful 
attention. New ENSIGN cameras for roll-films, and the new 
ENSIGN REFLEX, have also been introduced, in addition to a 
number of minor novelties in accessories, especially a new 
dry mounting device of great simplicity and cheapness. 
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At Messrs. Newman and Guardia, Ltd., Rathbone Place, 
Oxford Street, W., we have seen several new and improved 
models of the SYBIL. This dainty little pocket camera is as 
perfect as the most critical can desire. 

From Messrs. Butcher and Sens, Ltd., of Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C., we have two new models of the 
CAMEO cameras for plates, and improved patterns of the CAR- 
BINE folding cameras for roll films. The well-known KLIMAX 
cameras for plates also include improved structural details 
this year. An entirely new series of hand cameras, The Boy 
SCOUT, is introduced; and among other novelties from Camera 
House аге The Danpy camera, for daylight loading and day- 
light developing; a new series of safe-hght lamps; a new series 
of negative storage files, and two new inexpensive 3.foci anas- 
tigmats (Beck Mutar). 

From Messrs. Adams and Co., of 24, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C., we have The Adams MINEX DE LvxE reflex camera and 
the improved models of the Vesta pocket camera, including the 
focal-plane Vesta. 

Messrs. Marion and Co., of Soho Square, W.C., have a new 
model Dainty reflex with square reversing back, also a new 
series of cameras the CENTRIX, embodying several novelties in 
hand-camera construction. 

The Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of Altrin- 
cham: New season's goods which have been sent to us include 
the new series of IMPERIAL pocket cameras; a new 7os. half- 
plate outfit complete with Aldis lens, remarkable valve; the 
Unita collapsible camera with focal-plane shutter; the im- 
proved RUBY reflex, а first-class but comparatively cheap 
camera, and the SAFETY magazine hand camera. 

From Messrs. Jas. A. Sinclair and Co., of 54 Haymarket, we 
have had the NEWMAN-SINCLAIR REFLEX camera: a new de- 
parture in reflex camera construction embodying many ingenious 
and practical ideas. Also the new “N.-S.” cinematograph 
apparatus. 

From Messrs. Dallmeyer, Ltd., of Denzil Works, Neasden, 
N.W., and Newman Street, W., we have received specimens of 
the new large ADON telephoto lens. These mark a notable 
advance in large-aperture tele-objectives. 

Messrs. J. Lancaster and Son., Ltd., of Broad Street, Birm- 
ingham, have sent us their latest development in ELLIPSOID 
enlargers, the popular and cheap method of enlarging without 
condensers. 

At Messrs. W. Watson and Son, Ltd., we have seen the new 
models of their PERsPECT reflex camera ; and from  Messrs. 
R. and J. Beck, of 68, Cornhill, we have particulars of a new 
type of photometer, the HOLOPLANE Lumeter. 


THE above is a reproduction of a photograph of Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward’s exhibit at the Northern Exhibition, 
Liverpool. This stall measures 28 ft. x g ft., and specimens 
of the firm’s well-known plates and papers are displayed 


in an effective manner. Demonstrations of practical work 
with bromide S.C.P. and self-toning papers and the making 
of lantern slides are given daily. Messrs. Wellington and Ward 
are to be congratulated on the excellence of their exhibits 
at the various photographic shows, and the good taste in 
decorations invariably displayed. We understand they are 
also exhibiting at the Allahabad and Turin Exhibitions this 
year, in addition to other shows in this country. 
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The Camera Club.—On Thursday, March 16th, Mr. J. C. 
Warburg will show a selection of his autochromes. 

The Harpur Stereoscopic Union (Pestal).—A few vacancies for 
good stereoscopic workers, ladies included. For particulars 
apply to G. A. Geary, secretary, 33, Brereton Road, Bedford. 

Hamilton Natural History and Photographic Society.—The 
photographic section of the society will hold an exhibition on 
March 16th in the Y.M.C.A. Hall, Gateside Street. The secre- 
tary, is Mr. Wm. Frame, Windmill Road, Hamilton, N.B. 
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“THE A. P. лмо P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
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Sunderland Photographic Association.—The fourth open exhibi- 
tion of the Association will be held in St. Peter's Hall, Sunder- 
land, from March 25th to April 1st. Particulars can be obtained 
from the hon. secretary, Mr. W. E. Kieffer, Stirling Street, 
Sunderland. 

Hou ghtons, Ltd., 88, 89, High Holborn, W.C., are now hold- 
ing their annual stock-taking sale, and are offering various 
cameras, enlargers, etc., at greatly reduced prices. A copy of 
the catalogue should be obtained at once, as the number of 
instruments is limited, and many of the more popular patterns 
quickly become sold out. 

South London Photographic Society’s Exhibition was opened 
by the Mayor of Camberwell on March 11th at the South London 
Art Gallery. On Thursday, March 16th, the president and 
committee specially invite all London and suburban photo- 
graphers to visit the exhibition, when Mr. F. C. Boyes will 
lecture on Pictorial Photography of To-day.” Admission to 
the exhibition is free. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THe A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


in the advertisement pages affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tue A. P. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards fer Last Week.—The first prize is awarded to John 
Brown, Cliftonville, Strafford Road, Barnet. (Title of print, 
* Molly.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho; lens stop, 
F/6.5; exposure, 2 seconds, August; printing process, enlarged 
on Lilywhite C. C. bromide. 

The Second Prize to Miss May Barker, 203, Chesterton Road, 
Cambridge. (Title of print, “ Dreamland.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Beck; stop, F/8; exposure, 4 
seconds; time of day, 3.30 p.m., February; developer, metol; 
printing process, carbon. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to G. C. S. Ingram, 12, Richmond 
road, Cardiff. (Title of print, Song Thrush Feeding its 
Young.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet super-speed; lens, 
Cooke; Stop, Е/5.8; exposure, 1- 10th second; time of day, 
7.30 a.m., April; developer, pyro; printing process, enlarge- 
ment on Kodak P.M. smooth bromide. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to Mrs. Geo. Bletcher, 4, 
Worthington Street, Old Trafford, Manchester. (Title of print, 
* Morning Mist.") Technical data: Plate, Ilford S.R.; lens, 
Cooke series III. ; stop, F/11; exposure ł second; time of day, 
11 a.m., February; developer, pyro; printing process, enlarged 
on Ilford bromide, sulphide toned. 


Hon. Mention. 

G. C. Lancaster, Redcar; Harry Ryland, Birmingham; A. E. 
Deakin, Northwich; W. J. Sayer, Chatham (2); J. R. van 
Nyendall, Holland ; W. C. Squires, Cambridge ; W. K. Statters, 
Hull; D. L. Taylor, Glasgow; Thos. Kirkland, Burton-on- 
Trent; Miss F. Barron, Stafford ; A. Warburton, Liverpool. 


Class I. 

А. E. Burgess, Addlestone; G. Wansey Smith, London, E. C.; 
C. Wille, Streatham, S.W.; Lim Swee Poh, Penang, S.5. (2); 
Gordon Franklin, Devonport; I. C. B. Jamieson, Bo'ness; 
Miss K. Cunliffe, Northwood; H. Gundry, Kensington, W.; 
Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland; Mrs. Baker, Bublin; Jas. Thom- 
son, Malvern; Thos. Kirkland, Burton-on-Trent; John Pear- 
son, Preston; John A. Fenton, Sunderland; Miss M. Bostock 
Hill, Birmingham; Mrs. Jewson, Nottingham; Frank Place, 
Blackpool; Miss Audrey Alexander, Egley; Rennie Dodgson, 
Skipton; J. K. Simmons, Cambuslang ; j. Balfour, Dumbarton ; 
S. Whatton, Burton-on-Trent; F. O. Davies, New Barnet; 
W. L. Taylor, Sunninghill, Berks; S. D. Hope, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; G. Sidney Smith, East Dulwich; H. W. W. McAnally, 
Kensington; W. Pye, Gainsborough; Miss Maude Ogden, 
Ealing ; J. R. van Nyendall, Holland. 
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Class II. 

E. Evans, Pontswynwydd ; Cyril Smith, Putney ; Miss Stead, 
Lymington; John Pearson, Preston; A. Cowan Thomson, 
Weston-super-Mare; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park, W. 
(2); Miss Е. T. Townsend, Switzerland; J. Gregory, Hull; A. 
Wightman, Leicester; Leonard Orrow, Lee, 5.Е.; T. С. Deigh- 
ton, Newcastle-on-Tyne; R. S. Withers, Plymouth; W. E. 
Burberry, Redditch; F. Wetherby, Norwich; Miss A. G. Wren- 
tham, Cardiff; Robt. Fraser, Aberdeen; Lewellyn Jones, Car- 
narvon ; Thos. H. Payne, Manchester. 


Claes III. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and 
placed in Class III. 


II. have been 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to A: Woodhead, 99, Edin- 
boro’ Street, Goole. (Title of print, * Agnes.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, single; stop, F/10; exposure, 
4 seconds ; time of day, 3 p.m., August ; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, enlarged on Kodak white Royal bromide. 

An Extra Prize in the Beginners’ Class is awarded to Miss 
Argles, Hermon Lodge. Wanstead, N.E. (Title of print, *' Bar- 
bara.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R., backed; lens, 
Dallmeyer; stop, F/8; exposure, } second; time of day, noon, 
November; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, enlargement 
on Wellington bromide. 


Beginners’ Class. 


A. Woodhead, Goole; R. V. Coles, Exeter; R. H. Dykstra, 
Petersfield; W. C. Baddeley, Newport; H. C. Ball, Portsmouth ; 
J. Hambleton, Henley-on-Thames (2); Hy. F. Ayres, Barns- 
bury, N.; W. H. Tremlett, Camden Town, N.W.; Cyril Smith, 
Putney; E. C. James, West Bridgford; C. Uchter Knox, Alton ; 
W. Dacre, Leeds; A. J. Forbes, Glasgow; W. A. Wood, Ham- 
mersmith ; H. W. Beasant, Bristol; Miss F. Barron, Stafford, 
Н. W. G. Bidgood, Peckham, S.E.; А. Danesi, Carluke, N. B.; 
T. Vincent, Liskeard; T. Topping, Wigan (2); Miss M. C. 


Neame, Ross; Miss M. E. Bellamy, Folkestone; E. Evans, 
Pontnewynydd; Miss M. Copland, Farningham; Т. McShave, 
Hampstead, N.W.; F. Read, Sherborne; Hy. F. Ayres, 


Barnsbury, N.; A. E. Haines, Banbury; J. Mitchell, Bath- 
gate; R. Nairne, Uddington; H. J. Mobbs, Leyton, N. E.; Miss 
A. Batemann, Ilford; J. Birch, Bootle; T. E. Tvdemann, S. 
Africa; J. Hutchinson, Bideford; Hy. Whitwell, Leicester. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By ‘ ARIEL.” 


The Northern Exhibition. 


For the current fortnight one cannot think of 
anything but the ''Northern." Everything else 
sinks into the pale of insignificance, and so far as 
Northern photographers are concerned, and indeed 
Southern photographers also, the query at the 
breakfast-table on the morning of the 3rd day of 
March was, I wonder if I am hung?” These 
matters have been talked about at our society 
meetings, and rumours of a very high standard 
having been set were current gossip, possibly 
arising from the knowledge that Frederick Evans 
and Furley Lewis were to judge the show, both 
of whom are credited with a hankering after a 
standard of quality not easily approachable by 
the rank and file of society *workers, or even, I 
should say, the majority of exhibitors who may be 
outside societv life. 


The Selection. 


With these feclings of fear and imaginative 
speculation, one was not much surprised to discover 
on visiting the show and reading the explanatory 
note at the heading of the catalogue that if 
Evans and Lewis had had the sole dictatorship 
of the hanging of the '' Northern" in their own 
hands—well, there would have been по 
Northern at all. The “ Northern“ is not a 
Linked Ring, or a Photo Secession, or, in fact, a 
school of any one or two phases of picture 
making, sometimes called freaks, sometimes called 
art. The Northern“ is a popular exhibition, 
which caters for the man who knows how to make 
a picture, the man who thinks he can, and the 
man who cannot—and knows it. Its constitution 
provides that all schools of thought should be 
represented by a show of good work, in no sense 
15 rubbish admitted, and, lastly, it would not be 
performing its proper functions if it did not stand 
as an educational medium for disseminating 
photographic knowledge, viewed from the exhibi- 
tion standpoint, among the societies of the North 
in particular, who visit the show in numbers. It 
was founded by three of the principal societies of 
the northern provinces, and is now run by two 
of these societies with that main object in view. 
The society exhibitions are the training grounds 
and the '' Northern " is the examining school by 
which the results are judged. 


The Standard Set Up by the Judges. 

Having said this much, it will readily be seen 
that if the! Northern" executive had adopted 
the standard the judges set up, and only hung 
some two hundred frames out of a possible thou- 
sand, the whole of the societies would have been 
up against them, and rightly, too, for I submit 
the standard set was just the personal standard 
of the judges, and the 196 blue seals of quality 
which adorn these exhibits will tell every visitor 
the same story, if he goes to see for himself and 
judges by comparison. In fact, I am not sure 
whether the “ Northern " executive have not made 
& serious mistake in putting these 196 blue seals 
on the exhibits, for it sets up a series of invidious 
distinctions, which should only be provided for 
in the award list. A perusal of the names of the 
400 resurrected '' salon-de-refusals " certainly gives 
each the impression he has been slaughtered in 
good company. A proportion of these 400 also 
include the exhibits sent in “ Not for competi- 
tion," and the visitor going around the show 
does not differentiate between these, which include 
illustrious names I even dare not record here, 
and the rest, other than they do not bear the 
blue seal of respectability. 


The Other Side. 


On the other hand, I think the Liverpool execu- 
tive have allowed their resentment to mar their 
better judgment, for certainly in adding the 4co 
odd they rave in many cases gone below the 
" Northern" standard, and, briefly, could have 
spared a hundred exhibits from the collection 
shown. Not that they are really bad; and in 
this opinion I should be well supported by other 
facts. On inquiry, I find that not more than 
thirty persons submitted exhibits and failed to get 
one or more selected, whilst I have it on the 
authority of an eminent judge with considerable 
experience of the selection of the“ Royal" that 
there was almost a complete absence of the stuff 
which may be termed “unripe,” and which is 
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yearly sent to the“ Royal" in numbers. Some 
influence of society or other selection has been 
at work, for not more than a dozen frames could 
be classed in the category referred to. 


A Suggestion. 

I have only one more criticism, and that is 
in the nature of a friendly suggestion. It was a 
condition of entry at the '' Northern" that all 
entry fees would be returned if nothing was 
accepted, with the proviso that one shilling would 
be deducted for packing expenses. If anything 
was accepted, then it was 1s. per accepted exhibit, 
with a minimum of as. each exhibitor. I am not 
going to urge that these facts had any weight 
whatever with the Liverpool executive (in fact, 
I know they had not), who fortunately are sufh- 
ciently strong in finance to be quite independent 
of the small amount of revenue the retention of 
the exhibits would make; but I submit that Casar 
should be above suspicion, and in their own 
interests should abolish the entry fee entirely, 
charging all alike, the packing fee similar to the 
present. I am not alone in this opinion, and I 
hope the next“ Northern " will herald this pro- 
gressive step. 


How to Visit the Northern“ Cheaply. 


I would advise every member of a photographic 
society to visit this year's show at Liverpool, 
which is undoubtedly an educational force that 
seldom gives the opportunity for its fulfilment 
at the expenditure of so little trouble. In the 
Walker Art Gallery every phase of pictorial 
photography, nature study, surgical, technical, 
and, lastly, direct colour photography is repre- 
sented in varying grades. It will be well worth 
the trouble and cost of the journey to Liverpool, 
which, even from isolated districts, will not ex- 
ceed the expenditure of ss., if one avails himself 
of the cheap ticket arrangements. For instance, 
the Yorkshire people have no difficulty in getting 
there at a maximum railway fare of 3s. A half- 
day excursion runs from Leeds at 1.6 p.m. on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, picking up 
passengers at other Yorkshire towns as it goes 
along. The same may be said of Birmingham 
for the Midlands district; and Lancashire towns 
have no difficulty whatever. 


Windsor Camera Club. 

The members of this club held their annual 
mecting at the Royal Albert Institute on Tuesday 
last, Mr. G. E. Miles, M.V.O., being in the 
chair. Others present being Mr. A. G. Seymour, 
Mr. €. C. Harrison, Mr. S. G. Holderness, Mr. 
T. J. Cartland, hon. secretary. The report stated 
that the exhibition in November, held in conjunc- 
tion with the Windsor and Eton School of Art, 
was a great success, and the numerous lectures 
and demonstrations have in an equal degree con- 
tributed largely to the present successful condi- 
tion of the club. 


The Camera Club, Newcastle. 

A little tine ago I mentioned the need cf a 
strong camera club for Newcastle proper, and 
that the next best to this was one in Heaton. 
A member of the Heaton Camera Club sends 
me an intimation that there is a club located 
somewhere about the Geographical Institute, in 
St. Mary's Place, but the secretary, unlike most 
secretaries, is of the modest type of re- 
tiring individuals, and which may account for the 
fact I have never heard of his club's activity. 
I trust my friend will come out of his shell now 
he is discovered. 


Presentation to S. G. Kimber at Southampton, 

A very interesting presentation took place те- 
cently at the Southampton Camera Club, when 
the members made a presentation to Mr. S. G. 
Kimber, F.R.P.S., of a Chippendale pattern silver 
salver and an album containing the autographs 
of those who had subscribed to the gift, in appre- 
ciation of his services as secretary to the club 
for the past thirteen years. Mr. Wm. Burrough 
Hil, F.SI. (president of the club) made the 
presentation. Mr. Kimber, he said, had brought 
the club from what was quite a small concern 
up to the high position it now held in the photo- 
graphic world, in fact, Mr. Kimber had been the 
Camera Club itself; but although they were 
losing him as secretary, he was working for his 
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fellow-townsmen in another cause. Several 
members also spoke on the progress the club 
had made during the time that Mr. Kimber had 
been their secretary, and they were determined 
not to let the club down. Mr. Kimber, in reply, 
said how very grateful and pleased indeed he was 
to accept the beautiful salver and autograph 
album. No one, he said, regretted his resignation 
more than he did himself, but it was impossible 
for him to carry it on any longer, now that he 
had his hands full in other directions; but his 
interest ia the club would still be as keen as 
ever, and he would be only too willing to give 
his help at any time. 


Bowes Park Members' Exhibition. 

Mr. Furley Lewis, F.R.P.S., in reporting upon 
the exhibition of the Bowes Park and District 
Photographic Society, congratulated the members 
upon a generally excellent show," and said that 
"the quantity and quality of the work came as 
something of a revelation." Mr. J. C. Holloway 
was awarded the silver medal for the best picture, 
this being the second year he has attained this 
distinction. The stereoscopic entries were very 
strong, and as usual proved a great attraction. 
The pictorial, scientific, and record classes were 
also well represented, and Mr. W. T. P. Cunning- 
ham, the president, showed some technically 
perfect examples of colour transparencies in the 
form of sugar crystals. 


Dukinfield Photographic Society. 

The making of lantern slides is A branch of 
photography many societies of to-day seem to 
neglect, and the Dukinfield Photographic Society 
appear to have recognised they are no exception 
to the rule. To make some amends for this laxity, 
the president devoted March 1 to the subject, and 
will continue the demonstration on March 15, 
when members are invited to bring their nega- 
tives and make slides from them under the presi- 
dent's friendly eye. 


The London and Provincial. 

Mr. Ernest Human, the secretary of the London 
and Provincial, is as original as he is enthu- 
siastic, and in a characteristic letter to his 
members, says: ' Thank you! It was nice to see 
such a bevy of beauty at our last ladies' night, 
wasn't it? But can't we do even better this 
month of March? Let's have a try, anyhow. 
We have two ladies’ nights on this programme, 
try and break the record, please. The lecturers 
like it, and so do I. I would also ask you not 
to forget your gentlemen friends upon the ordinarv 
meeting nights; they are bound to be interested 
if you bring them along. Seriously, I want fifty 
new members before the end of June. Help me in 
this, please; I can't do it single-handed, or I 
would. I am pleased to say that our attendance 
has shown an improvement since we changed our 
headquarters, and it now only needs each member 
to introduce visitors at the meetings for the quick 
doubling of our membership. Will you help me 
in this matter?“ 


Retirement of Secretary after Fourteen Years 
Servire. 

The annual meeting of the Northamptonshire 
Natural History Society (rhotographic Section) 
was held recently, when Mr. C. H. Dorman, who 
has held the post of hon. secretary for the past 
fourteen years, retired from office. To mark the 
appreciation of his efforts on their behalf during 
this period, the members presented him with a 
handsome revolving bookcase, and an album of 
prints contributed by the members, and nicely 
bound in morocco, with an illuminated teStimonial 
inside. During Mr. Dorman’s term of office the 
section has grown from a mere handful of in- 
different members to over one hundred interested 
workers, and the present strength of the section 
is largely due to his work. The present season's 
programme includes a number of lantern lectures 
by members of the section who have spent their 
vacation on foreign travels, and the places visited 
include Norway, Bavaria and the Austrian Tyrol, 
Italy, Turkey and Egypt, and the Pyrenees. 
These evenings are very popular, and are free 
to members and their friends, and consequently 
large audiences are the rule. The new secretary 
is Mr. J. Dickens, jun., Abington Street, North- 
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А selection of queries from our correspondents of 

NN general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
ES on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 

post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 

Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 

CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 

and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 

are legibly written. Full name and address must be 

sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, 
” or Criticism on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only 


W.C., and marked 
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Combined Bath. 


Do you know of a combined bath called the 

Winchester? It is a bath made up with 

80 oz. of water. Can you give tormula? 

And also could you give me a toning bath 

formula for gaslight papers? 

J. H. C. (Wallsend). 

You have evidently got a little mixed. 
A oertain kind of bottle, which holds 80 
fluid oz., is commonly called a “ Win- 
chester quart.” We certainly have 
never heard of a formula called Win- 
chester. The following are well-known 
formule for combined toning and fixing 
of P.O.P.:—(1) Water то oz., hypo. 4 02., 
lead acetate 3 gr., gold chloride 2 gr., 
powdered chalk 4 oz. (z) Water 16 oz., 
hypo. 3 oz., ammonium sulphocyanide 3 
drm., gold 8 gr. (3) Water 1o oz., hypo. 
2 Oz., Citric acid 2 gr., alum 20 gr., lead 
acetate 6 gr., gold chloride 2 gr. You 
omit the all-important item as to what 
colour you want to get with your gaslight 
prints. There are many formule avail- 
able, but we cannot guess your wants. 
Broadly speaking, any toning bath that is 
suitable for bromide paper can be used 
with gaslight paper. 
Enlarging Part of a Group. 

Have been asked to enlarge a figure in a 

group negative, but find the film scratched, 

as if rubbed by the hand whilst wet. Do 

you know any remedy? 

W. B. P. (Tottenham). 

From your note it would appear that 
the only things you can do аге: — (1) To 
make an enlargement and then retouch it, 
(2) or retouch the negative, or (3) make a 
contact positive, retouch that, then from 
this positive make a new negative by con- 
tact, and retouch that, and then enlarge it. 
Which is your better plan must be left for 
yourself to decide. 


Ferrotype Plates. 

Could you give me a recipe for cleaning 

ferrotype plates? I have a great trouble in 

getting the (7) off, owing to sticking. 

G. J. (Manchester). 

We presume you refer to prints sticking 
to ferrotype plates, but you do not 
mention prints at all in your query. The 
best thing to prevent prints sticking, either 
to glass or ferrotype plates, is to dry the 
prints after they leave the last washing 
water by blotting off surface moisture, and 
then laying them out face upwards on a 
towel. If they are now put into cold 
water for a minute or two, and then laid 
on the E eos or ferrotype, and lightly 
squeegeed, the back surface dried, and set 
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up to dry in a cool, airy place, they will 
leave the plate quite easily if it has been 
properly cleaned. То clean ferrotype 
use a little kitchen soap and bit of rag and 
tepid water. Rinse the plate well, then dry 
it thoroughly with a clean linen duster. 
Then pour on it two or three drops of wax- 
ing solution, and rub this all over the plate 
with a bit of flannel. Waxing solution is 
prepared by dissolving a piece of beeswax, 
about the size of a large pea, in an ounce 
of good quality spirit of turpentine. The 
plates should be cleaned and waxed at 
least twelve hours before required for use. 


P. O.P. 
(1) How can I strip P.O.P. from its paper 
support? (2 How can I tone matt P.O.P 
to a Bartolozzi red without double tones or 
defective whites? A. W. (Westcliffe). 
You are right in saying that a stripping 
P.O.P. was put on the market some time 
ago but it is no longer available. It 
certainly was a very useful paper in 
several ways, and possibly would catch on 
if introduced now. Ordinary P. O. P. 
cannot be stripped in this or any similar 
way. (2) A slow-acting gold toning bath 
will give a red of a kind, but whether you 
would call it Bartolozzi red we do not 
know. Try the following :—Water 20 02., 
soda acetate 60 gr., gold chloride 1 gr. 
Several of the so-called self-toning papers 
give an agreeable red by merely fixing 
in a rather weak plain hypo bath. 


Intensified Negative. 
I have intensified a negative with mer- 
cury and ammonia, and find it too dense. 
Can it be reduced? S. J. (Spalding). 
Try the effect of immersing it in water 
то 02., hypo. 2 oz., for, say, 10 minutes. 
Then wash it well for an hour. 


F Value of Stops. 
Can you tell me how to find the F value 
of my folding Proms stops? 


W. (Harrogate). 

When the lens is arranged to take a 
distant object, the distance between the 
stop and sensitive surface may be taken 
as the focal length of the lens. To find 
the F value of a stop we divide its 
diameter into the focal length. For in- 
stance, suppose the stop to film distance 
—i.e., focal length—is 4 inches, and the 
diameter of a stop is 3-8ths inch. Now, 
4 inches is 32 “eighths.” If we divide 
them in 3-8th parts it gives us prac- 
tically 11, so this stop would be F/ 11, and 
so on with the other stops. 
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Backgrounds 
graphy. 
Could you give me a few hints as to back- 
grounds for flower photography? It is the 
dark ground for a light subject that is my 
difficulty. All the backgrounds I have been 
ofhered are far too elaborate. I want some- 
thing almost plain, etc. S. C. (Buckland). 
Our own experience in this work points 
in the direction of strong preference for a 
plain (non-pattern) background. One can 
often get just a little variation of light and 
shade by tilting a plain, flat background 
this or that way, so that more light falls 
on the top, etc. Have you tried sheets 
of variously coloured crayon papers 
(obtainable trom any artist supply stores). 
We use these with every satisfaction. To 
keep the sheet of paper flat, we fix it by 
means of drawing pins to a stout sheet of 
straw board, an inch or two larger each 
way than the sheet of drawing paper. 
You will find white, cream, light grey, 
dark grey, and black the most useful. 
For very black backgrounds we use a 
wooden drawing-board to which is fixed 
black velvet. But it is seldom that such 
an intense black as this is required. In 
buying the black paper do not be put off 
with a very dark blue-black, which is 
commonly called black. This blue-black, 
or dark indigo, comes out very much 
lighter than one expects, unless a rather 
Sa yellow screen and ortho. plate is 
used. 


Halation and BacKing. 
Would it not be sufficient if I lined my 
dark slides with black velveteen to prevent 
halation, etc.? J. T. (Wandsworth). 
Take a piece of fairly thick glass, clean 
on both sides, and lay this on a piece of 
card or flat wood, covered by black 
velveteen. Now, in a darkened room, 
put a lighted candle at about the level 
of your head. Hold the glass and velvet 
horizontal, and, say, 2 feet below the 
level of the candle, and dodge it about 
until you get the reflected image of the 
candle flame in the glass. Now, examine 
this carefully, and you will find that you 
have not one, but two, reflected images. 
One from the top surface of the glass and 
the other from the  under.surface in 
contact with the velvet. This experi- 
ment shows you that it is quite useless to 
back a piece of glass with the idea of 
preventing halation. If the plates you 
name are not all you wish, why not try 
some other brand? But for flower work 
you certainly do require an ortho. plate, 
and also it should be backed. 


Bright Lighte from Glass, China, 


etc. 

Could you tell me how to avoid the bright 

reflected lights when photographing glass, 

china, etc.? F. W. (Streatham Hill). 

These “catch lights," as they are some- 
times called, can be avoided by dabbing 
the part giving the reflection with a bit 
of putty. But we do not advise you 
doing this because glass or china, with- 
out these little points of strong light, loses 
some of its character. On the other hand, 
if these high lights are very strongly 
marked—as they often are—the result is 
far from satisfactory. Here, as else- 
where, we find wisdom in moderation. 
The best effects are obtained by using a 
soft diffused light, which gives good 
modelling without harsh lights or 
shadows. You can either cover the 
window with thin tissue paper or a fine 
washing blind, or may make a good-sized 
wooden frame and cover that with paper, 
muslin, etc., and fix it up between the 
window and objects to be dealt with. 
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Talking Machinery. 
In ancient days the art 
of talking was found at its 
best at tea-meetings or in 
the House of Commons. 
But now these things are 
altogether outpaced by the 
annual general meetings 
of the delegates of the Affiliated Societies. On the last of these 
occasions they began it at half-past seven, and by nine they 
were almost through the first item on the agenda. At ten they 
were still sitting, and I have a weird idea that they are sitting 
yet, discussing the proper place of Society secretaries and the 
proper length of lectures. The fact was that this year they had 
nothing whatever to talk about. Of the disagreement between 
the Affiliation and the parent society nothing remains but the 
cicatrice. So that, of course, in the total absence of conversa- 
tional matter, they had every excuse for continuing to talk. 


Railway Rebates. 

A question that springs perennially at Affiliation meetings is 
that of special railway rates for photographers. The railway 
companies return anglers in wholeness and serenity for a single 
fare and a quarter. Why not also photographers, who, equally 
with anglers, are benefactors to the community? The trouble 
is the small camera. A man might want to make a business 
journey, and: by slipping a camera in his pocket slip himself 
into the Midlands at the reduced rate. Yet he would hardly 
encumber himself with rod and reel even to get this special 
privilege. The suggestion was made that only carriers of a 
12 by 1o should be entitled to the rebate. But if users of hand 
cameras are to be debarred, so ought fishermen who only catch 
sticklebacks. 


Ready for Flight. 


We are again all on the gui vive, this time about a Rembrandt. 
The good old D. T. of Fleet Street is fearfully roused up about 
it, and lectures Lord Lansdowne and the Director of the 
National Gallery in proper style, reserving only contempt for 
the sinister American millionaire or German gallery collector 
in the background. If noble houses are ready to yield up what 
is priceless like this, there is no help for it; promptly will come 
the débácle, and what another of our great noblemen calls the 
end of all things. But when all our Rembrandts and Gains- 
boroughs have obeyed the beckon of Mr. Jonathan О. Dollar- 
bags, there will come a chance for us. And the peculiar charm 
of pictorial photography in this connection is that you can have 
duplicates, framed or unframed, one for the Old World and 
another for the New. 


An Offer. 


As it happens, I have at this moment on hand a little thing 
of my own. By a coincidence it is also called “Тһе Mill," 
either because of its subject—which is not quite clear in the 
print—or because of the process both it and its producer have 
had to go through. It has been generally stated—that is to 
say, by my aunt and one or two insurance agents who have 
called on me—that its bromide twilight is luminous and rich, 
and that it is quite as good as the five hundred thousand dollar 
affair of Rembrandt's, judging by the newspaper reproductions 
of the latter. I shall not offer the refusal of it to the National 
Gallery. They would not appreciate the privilege of refusing 
it. But I will let it go at a guinea, which is the gentle estimate 
of modesty, and compares favourably, I think, with Rembrandt 
and the other fellows. I will send it framed and packed— 
(Advertising manager, next door.—Ed.! 


The Shy Public. 


They are complaining, by the way, that sales are not brisk 
at photographic exhibitions. It is, indeed, melancholy to walk 
around on the closing night and observe that so many of the 
little red seals which should be there have failed to keep such 
a pressing engagement. One reason for this coyness on the part 
of the general public may be the forbidding prices which are 
set out in the catalogue. The pictures are worth them, of 
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course, but it will need a hundred Bernard Shaws talking for 
a lifetime before the public are convinced that there is no more 
machinery in the making of a photograph than in the making 
of a painting. And for the products of machinery they will 
not pay, unless, of course, they are buying dresses and millinery. 
But there was a one-man show in London not long ago in which 
the prints were not ticketed ten or five guineas, but bore figures 
like ten or fifteen shillings, and the sales, I understand, were 
gratifying. 


Evans v. Dorando. 


Those of us who have believed that it was easy to play the 
pianola well were disillusioned at the F. H. Evans display at 
the Camera Club. Truly he earned his applause by the sweat 
of his brow. Perhaps an admirable improvement of his own in 
the mechanism of the pianola contributed to his distress. By 
lightening the springs which control the bellows, he is able to 
make the machine far more responsive, and under control, 
abandoning the accent levers for a control by the pedals 
only. То effect such result, the reserve of air which the heavier 
springs retain in the bellows, is abandoned, and, as a result, 
the performer has to pedal-in his air for each note. We could 
only see Mr. Evans' head during his display, but if his head- 
bobbings were any criterion to his foot action, he must have 
run hundreds of miles at Dorando speed during the evening. 
As someone noted, he worked as if he had “ palpitations of the 
feet." We had a look at his pianola afterwards. It was 
bristling with levers, like a railway signal-box, and we were 
terrified to think what a musical disaster might have occurred 
if, in a moment of forgetfulness, he had pulled the wrong lever 
and shunted his musical train of thought on to the wrong line. 


Diffused Knowledge. 


“ Advertisements are diffused knowledge. . . . Have you been 
grateful to those who are your teachers? ’—Weekly Dispatch. 


He never joined that haughty clan 
Who ’gainst the “ ad." proclaimed а ban, 
And sneered e'en while they read it, or 
Took pen and wrote, “ D’ye guarantee 
This plate a thousand H. and D.— 
Now, do you, Mr. Editor? " 


But from the humble “ ad.” he learned 
Of anastigmats that discerned— 

So fine were they the visions he 
Beheld in dreams. On “ ads.” he based. 
His faith in shutters, lightning-paced 

For speed and for efficiency. 


And yet—(of course, it's all correct) 
When free, diffused instruction's cheque-d— 
(Now, really, sir, no hurt is meant)— 
By “ Price for Cash: Five, nineteen, three," 

He deems it crude, and, reasons he, 
These matters more diffused should be 
In such a kind advertisement. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT ОЕ 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


usen LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES. 


HE day is not very 
bright, but still we 
think it may be better 
to get away from the 
dark-room, and some 
practice in light of a 
moderate quality is 
helpful, because it 
gives you confidence 
if it ever becomes 
necessary to photo- 
graph under adverse 
conditions. We have 
here the same camera 
you used on our last outing, Elsie, and 
the same kind of plates in the slides. 
Of course, as you will remember, the 
lens has no larger aperture than F/8, 
and in a dull light that will handicap 
you to some extent. You are not quite 
sure what we mean by F/8, so before 
proceeding any further we had better 
explain : 
F Ratios and Focal Length 

F/8 is only written in that way for 
the convenience of the printer. It is 
really an ordinary vulgar fraction, and 


should be written so: 5; Of course, 


you ask at once, why is there a letter 
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instead of a figure above the line? The 
answer is simple. F represents a vari- 
able quantity. F is the initial letter of 


“ focal-length,’’ and so 3 expanded 


8 


becomes E E 


rally want to know what °“ focal- 
Do you remember two 


length " is. 


No. a. 


years ago, when we had that de- 
lightful holiday on the moors, and met 
the old French naturalist who was col- 
lecting specimens of beetles? You 
remember the magnifying-glasses he 
had, two or three of them, and how 
you got one and focussed it on Harold's 
neck, because he would persist in read- 
ing some ''stupid old book." The 
magnifying-glass was a lens, of course, 
and the very bright spot which, as 
Harold soon knew, was also a hot spot, 
was the focus, or focal point, and the 
distance from the lens held in your hand 
to the bright spot was the focal-length 
of that particular lens. Of course, the 
bright spot was really an image of the 
sun. Here, see, is a little rough dia- 
gram. We will leave Harold out of it 
and only draw the lens, seen edge-wavs 
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Now you natu- 


on, and the rays of light reach- 
ing it and being focussed by it to 
a point (see diagram, next page). 

Now if we could take this lens 
out of the camera we should find, on a 
sunny day, that it would be possible to 
get an image of the sun with it in just 
the same way; in fact, we should not 
need to take it out, we could point the 
camera towards the sun and vary the 
position of the lens, moving it back- 
wards or forwards, until we had a 
sharp picture of the sun on the ground- 
glass. Then the distance from the lens 
to the bright spot on the ground- 
glass, if measured, will be the focal- 
length of the lens. Of course, this is 
a double lens with the stop between the 
two glasses, and we measure the focal- 
length from the stop to the ground- 


. glass. The name given to the type of 


lens in this camera is rapid rectili- 
near" or rapid symmetrical" оғ 
rapid aplanat.” 

You are now quite clear what 
is meant by focal-length. Focak 
length is more accurately described as 
principal focal-length. There is а 
reason for this, but we will talk of that 
Some other dav. Let us get back te 
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our vulgar fraction. 


Suppose the focal- 
length of this lens is 5 inches, which is 
just about what it is, then we can sub- 
stitute 5 for the letter F and so get the 
size of our biggest stop. 


F Focal length _ 5inches | 

5 8 8 

If then we screw out the front glass 
of the lens and measure the diameter 
of the F/8 stop we shall find it is nearly, 
not quite, § of an inch in diameter. It 
can be a little less than $ inch, because 
the front glass concentrates the light a 
little before it reaches the stop. 

Some lenses are marked with the 
actual diameters of the stops, but the 
advantage of the F ratio method is that 
it is easy to expose correctly with lenses 
of various focal lengths if you have the 
F ratio of the stop. That is, if you 
take this little camera and set the iris 
diaphragm to F/8, and we take a 12 bv 
ro camera with a lens of, perhaps, 
twenty-four inches focal-length and set 
the stop to F/8, our exposures will be 
identical, supposing the light, plate and 
subject to be the same. Although the 
small lens has an aperture of § of an 
inch diameter, and the 24-inch focal- 
length lens has an aperture of 3 inches 
diameter, the diameters are in the same 
proportion to the focal-lengths. We 
may say, if you like, that the (actually) 
big stop a long way from the plate has 
no advantage over the (actually) small 
stop near to the plate. 

That little explanation has nicely 
occupied the time we have been in the 
train from Euston to Pinner, and we 
must leave it. You will look at the 


5 inches. 
8 


— 


cu 
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оа MAGNIFYING GLASS 
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— ^ FocAL- LENGTH 

diagrams and think it over to-morrow. 
Forget all about it for the moment and 
let us look out for subjects. We will 
first test the light, as we did last time, 
and find our exposure for an average 
subject. At Е/8 it works out at 
13 second, and as the slower speeds of 
this shutter are all rather quicker than 
they are marked you may give what is 
marked as 2 second. ou will need 
to be very careful about two things. If 
you choose subjects with figures, watch 
for a moment when the figure is in re- 
pose or when motion is arrested. When 
you are about to expose try and stand 
very steadily, don't get excited about 
the picture, but keep as cool as a 


No. 5. 


cucumber, and press the trigger slowly 
and steadily. Any flurry or hurry, or 
even a little more rapid beating of the 
heart due to your anxiety to get a good 
picture, will be fatal when you have to 
give such lengthy exposures as a third 
of a second. Some people cannot give 
a tenth of a second without blur, due to 
movement of the camera. 


Some Farm Subjects. 

It looks as though you might find a 
subject or two here, for apparently this 
old stack of hay is being cut up and 
carted away. You must decide whether 
you are going to take a landscape with 
figures, or whether you will make the 
figures the predominant interest. If 
you find it difficult to decide, you had 
better make four exposures, the first 
from some little distance, and the others 
from standpoints each a little nearer 
than the preceding. This will give you 
some practice in judging distances, and 
the prints, when carefully studied, will 
help you to decide on future occasions 
whether a subject will be better by 
itself, or forming a slight incident in a 
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You will notice that from the most dis- 
tant standpoint you are including the 
trees, which, if you get them in just the 
right place on tne plate, may contribute 
to the decorative ettect of the picture, 
but at the same time you include a 
good deal of uninteresting foreground. 
We think that if you do not show both 
these trees you had better be near 
enough to avoid them altogether (see 
print No. 4). 

Here it seems to us is your chance. 
Another cart is just coming up for its 
load, and as the full cart must come 
out first, the empty one is standing out- 
side the gate on that bit of foreground 
which we spoke of as uninteresting. 
Let us go back on to the road and 
make another exposure. The trees 
again prove valuable, keeping the 
upper half of the picture from looking 
so empty (see print No. 5). 

Now you want to try one exposure 
from the inside of the yard. Well, ex- 
pose on that if you like; there is nothing 
like seeing a print from a negative 
taken of a subject not quite right, for 
impressing on you the weak points 
of the composition. You have 
got some ugly straight lines—the 
ladder and the rake; and the trees in 
the background will come almost 
centrally across the sky. The horse, 
too, is quite dwarfed by the loaded 
cart. The print from this exposure 
(see print No. 6) should teach you one 
or two points, as for instance the im- 
portance of some main point of in- 
terest, and the value of lines leading 
the eve up to that point of in- 
terest. This subject is devoid of both 
(pictorial) interest and of leading lines. 


THE BRIGHT i 
SPOT landscape (see prints 1, 2, 3 and 4). 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 


““ m tion (Beginners! Section) will be criticised on this page. The 


technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. mS 

THE sea, the sea, the open sea is a 

heart song which comes echoing 
down the centuries from the time when 
the Vikings visited these shores and, likely 
enough, left behind them some of their 
people who are part of our ancestral stock. 
Nor is it any matter of surprise that we 
dwellers in these sea-girt isles should have 
imbibed thoughts of the majesty, might, 
and mystery of the sea. 

At first glance it may seem a simple 
matter to point a camera at 
the moving waters, snap the 
shutter, and expect the 
spirit of the scene to appear 
in the print. But experi- 
ence soon teaches us that, 
while many photographs of 
the sea are produced, there 
are but few which are 
pictures. In the very limited 
space here available there 
is only room to set forth a 
few suggestive thoughts 
which it is hoped may 
tend to induce marine sub- 
сі photographers to con- 
sider this branch of work 
more seriously than usually 
is the case. Now, in fig. 1, 
“Тһе Glittering беа,” 
our attention is much too 
evenly divided between land 
and water, so that neither 
makes any very lasting im- 
pression. In such a case 
we ought to make up our mind which of 
the two is to be the important factor. Next 
we may point out that pictures in which 
water plays any important part in the 
nearer regions of the scene are very 
seldom satisfactory when taken from a 
position high up above water level. It 
gives us too much of a bird's-eye view, as 


Fig. 1.—THE GLITTERING SEA. 


Fig. 3.- SUNSET AND BREAKERS, BUDE. 

Technical data: Plate, „„ exposure, 1-Sth sec. ; lens, Beck; stop, 
Бю: time of day, 4 f.m., February; developer, pj ro-soda; brinting process, 
Criterion se f-toning P.O. 


By A. R. Edmonds. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. A.; exposure, I- tooth sec. ; lens, 
R.R. ; stop, F 11; time oy day, 3 h. m., Ju. y, developer, pyro-soda; print- 
ing process. Solio F. O. P. 


it is called—we are looking down upon the 
nearer parts too much. Then, again, in 
this print we see how easily a long, nearly 
straight shore line can yield a noticeably 
unpictorial feature. Also the nearness of 


the immediate foreground, by force of 
comparison, tends to make the land in the 
extreme distance look insignificantly small. 

In our second example there is not 
much doubt that the sea and bits of fore- 
ground are the more interesting portions, 


although the varied forms, light and shade 
of the cliff aid considerably and are quite 
interesting. The line along the top and 
along the foot of the cliff, and also the 
shore line, converge in graceful, sweeping 
curves, affording a pleasing effect. Tech- 
nically the work is quite commendable, 
and yet—always that something !—the pic- 
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By Fred Lucas. 


Fig. 2.—PANORAMA BEACH. 

Technical data: Plate, Paget; lens, KA. K.; 
sec. : time of day, 2 p.m., July, develofer, Imperial Standard; printing 
process, Paget sclf-toning matt. 
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ture is not strong, 2.е., it does not tell its 
tale in such a way that our interest is 
caught and held. Why is this? Probably 
the answer is that the print lacks concen- 
tration of interest, f.e., our interest is too 
scattered. The foreground rocks, it is 
true, do attract, but they do not retain 
one's interest. There are too many small 
bits of rock scattered here and there. 
Then, again, it is seldom, if ever, advis- 
able to place the focus of interest so near 
the margin as is the chief rock mass. 
Next let us glance at fig. 3. At first 
glance one is inclined to ask if this is 
intended for a moonlight effect, seeing that 
the sky and rocks are so dark; but the 
large expanse of light on the water puts 
all thoughts of moonlight out of the ques- 
tion. Тһе dark sky and rocks do not fall 
in with one's usual notions of daylight. 
In a word, the print is not satisfactory, 
and the chief reason is not far to seek, 
viz., an unnatural scheme of light and 
shade. The large expanse of light on the 
water is too flat in tone, t.c., lacking in 
variation of light and shade. This spells 
over-development, while the 
darkness and lack of detail 
of the rocks point to under- 
exposure. Many workers 
make the mistake of think- 
ing that a very high shutter 
speed is required to catch 
the moving waters, but 
unless the motion is ип. 
usually great, and alsc 
nearer than is generally de. 
sirable for pictorial pur- 
poses, this is not the case. 
Another common mistake is 
attempting rapid exposures 
with a  slow.acting lens 
aperture—or on dull, grey 
day or one with gloomy sky. 
Now, if we turn to the 
seapiece overleaf we may 
glean several useful hints. 
In the first place, our eye at 
once goes to the one strong 
patch of dark—the rock— 
whose darkness is, to some 
extent, accentuated by its lighter sur- 
roundings. Then it is just round about 
this rock that the greatest disturbance is 
taking place—another fact which aids in 
concentration. The least satisfactory fea- 
ture of the print is the all-in-a-row arrange- 
ment of the cloud masses, which are cf 
approximately equal interest. 


By J. Horne Wilson. 
stop, FIS: exposure, 1-25th 
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HE steady growth of the craft of 

the camera in recent years, its 

increasing popularity, and the keen- 

ness with which its followers contest 

its relative achievements are probably not 
fully realised by the outsider. 

Yet photography—and amateur photo- 
graphy at that—has become a far bigger and 
more widespread factor in modern life than 
4 . Daguerre could possibly have conceived. 

What does photography stand for to many 
amateurs? A camera, plates and films, some prints 

from tlie negatives, a fe pictures, perhaps an annual 
exhibition, and the realisation that the Press pictures 
in our newspapers are largely photographic. 
| ее e 
PHOTOQRAPHY'S APPLICATIONS. 

Even among advanced photographers there is not 
always a full appreciation of the real place the camera 
occupies in the worlds of science, invention, manu- 
facture, trade, commerce, illustration, archzology, 
medicine, criminal investigation, botany, natural 
history, ethnology, and geography, at the present 
time. Yet the progress of all these is helped greatly 
by the uses of modern photography. 

The spread and progress of the moving picture 
——a natural evolution of the ordinary photograph 
has brought to the notice of thousands many scientific 
and other facts concerning the world in which we live, 
and the direct educative value of photography in 
this direction is being made full use of m many 
quarters. The lasting effect of the lesson learnt 
through the eye has long been recognised, and the 
part the cinematograph will play in the dissemination 
of knowledge in the future has no limits. 

The empire of the Camera is universal ; yet in the 
production of an Empire Number such as the present 
it is only possible to touch but lightly on the many- 
sidedness of modern photography. The immediate 
claims of the amateur workers who form so large 
a proportion of our readers in every part of the 
world, are more for the personal use of the camera, 
and the production of photographs of general rather 
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special- 

ised interest, and it 15 
to the majority the 
bulk of our pages 
will appeal. 

The "hobby " side of photography 1s probably its 
most popular phase, and the thousands of amateurs 
who regard the camera merely as a handy little com- 
panion for making pictorial records of their trips 
abroad and incidents at home will find the pages of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. full of interest. 3 

In this the Coronation year the appropriateness 
of our Empire Number is manifest. The camera will 
be more in demand than ever. To our readers in all 
parts of the world the weekly issue of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. is eagerly looked for. A Special Issue such as 
the present, and containing an extra big budget of 
useful matter and illustrations, is doubly welcome, 
especially as the number may be also regarded as 
practically a directory of the photographic trade, and 
a condensed catalogue of the season’s novelties. The 
announcements by the leading firms of new apparatus 
and materials are always of peculiar interest, and 
we hope our Colonial and foreign readers, as well 
as those at home, will not be slow to take advantage 
of the many good things described in the adver- 
tisement pages, every one of which should be care- 
fully studied. 

For those living nearer home, the Exhibition of 
Modern Reflex Cameras which opens next week at 
THE A P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, will prove a 
great attraction at the present time, when the inspec- 
tion and purchase of new apparatus looms large in 
the amateur’s programme for the season. 

еее 
SPECIAL ТО COLONIAL READERS. 

The competition specially arranged for Colonial 
readers of THE A. P. closes on June 15. This was 
announced in THE A. P. AND P. N. for December 27 
last, but we repeat the particulars for the benefit of 
new readers. The awards will consist of ten special 
“A. P." bronze plaques and ten certificates, and in 
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addition the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. again 
offers a copy of any one of his exhibition pictures 
which has been reproduced in THE A. P. during the 
past year as a special award to the Colonial Photo- 
graphic Society sending the best collective exhibit. 
No coupons or entry forms are required. 
S S о 
EXPOSURES ІМ SPRING. 

At the opening of the spring season, when the 
amateur photographer takes a renewed interest in 
his work, the question of exposures for outdoor photo- 
graphy becomes paramount. The utility of the 
Monthly Exposure Tables published in THE A. P. 
AND P. N. has been acknowledged by thousands of 
readers, who rely upon its guidance, bearing in mind 
that the times suggested for the given subjects are 
approximate only, and not to be taken as a hard- 
and-fast rule. For the worker who 15 beginning, or 
who 15 photographing in a strange district abroad, an 
exposure meter will probably be a satisfactory acces- 
sory to consult when dealing with new subjects. 

We do not suggest that any exposure given in 
THE A. P. monthly table is the only exposure. As 
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is well known, the latitude of all the best modern dry 
plates is such that either double or half the exposure 
may be given without any very appreciable difference 
in the negative. Indeed, it is due to this quality of 
latitude that successful photography is at all possible. 

Instead of giving a number indicating the speed 
of each brand of plate, we have arranged all 
the best-known makes of dry plates in groups of 
approximately similar speed, and although there may 
be slight differences between the plates in any one 
group, they are so slight that in practical work with 
the camera they may be disregarded. 

As regards orthochromatic plates, the classification 
is more difficult from the fact that’ when unscreened 
—i.e., used without a yellow light filter—these plates 
may be relatively slow ; but under special conditions, 
such .as yellow evening light, they are comparatively 
much more rapid ; while, of course, when used in con- 
junction with a light filter, they not only (in view of 
the increase of exposure necessitated by the filter) 
can be regarded as of high rapidity, but produce 
greater correctness of tone and colour values when 
dealing with such subjects as spring landscapes. 


-— — — — Be — — — —— ' 


“THE A. Р. AND Р. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MARCH. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of он readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 


following exposures will 


serve as а working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled u the sun is obscured 
or if stop F / II is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5:6 give half. From 9 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 3 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 7 to 9 a.m. or 3 10 5 p.m., increase them three ot four t mes. 


Susjecr. Ordinary Plate. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies. | 1/20 вес. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea’ 

scapes with rocks. beach scenes. Snow scenes 

with no heavy foreground ... ... ... .. .. 1/123 . 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with snow, 

open river scenery, figure studies in thc open, 1/5 

light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. ... / T 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 

ground. Well lighted street scenes 1/4 T 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion o 

picture L 1/2 T 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings ... ... ... ..| 14 I 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 

ings, big window, and white reflector ... ... | б 8608. 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. ا‎ Шш Кара 
1/80 вес. | 1/60 sec. | 1/80 seo. 1/100 sec. 
1/18 „ 1/85 „ 1/50 „, 1/60 .. 
18 „ |445 , |1/20 „ 1/28 
16 „ 1/12, 1/45 „ | 1/20 . 
1/4 „ 45 — 1/6 „, 1/8 . 

1 i 1/2 1/8 - 1/4 ay 
4 secs. | 2 secs. | 1} НЕ 4 REN 


As a further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


They have been divided into groups which 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Red Seal. 

i Super-Speed. 

BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Co., Criterion. : 
Cavett, Royal Stardard. 

T Special Ex R. 
EASTMAN. Special Ultra Rapid. 
EDWARDS' Comet. 

Gem, Salon. 
» Portrait. 
ILFORD, Monarch. 

„ Versatile, Most Rapid. 

„ Zenith. 

IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

4% Orthochrome S.S. 
LuMIERE, Sigma. 

"n Violet Label. 
MARION, геше 


A .S. 
Mawson, Celeritas. 
“ М 


Gladiator. 


Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. 


| Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
W ARWICK, Warpress. 
WELLINGION, "Хата Speedy. 
m Press, 
WRATTEN. Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
js Ortho. 
CADETT, 


ji Royal 


EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 

"T rtho. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
Сем, Meteor. 

ILroRp, Rapid Chromatic. 

„ Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Lunik RE, Blue Label. 


MARION, Instantaneaus. 
x Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
"T Ortho B. 
Pacer, XXXXX. 
i Special Rapid. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
VipEx, Special Rapid. 
Warwick, Special Rapid 
WELLI*GTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 
Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Film. 
CApzrr, Royal Standard Rapid 
Professional. 
CLRRON, Roll Film. 
1 Flat Film. 
Eastman, Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 
T Matte-Ground. 
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ENsiGN, Film. 
GEM, Isochromatic 
„ Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
T қ Ortho, 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.K. 
эз Sovereign. 
N.F 


© F. 
Kopar, N. C. Film 
" Premo Film Pack. 
Koporpn, Piate. 
LUMIERE, Ortho, А, B, and C. 
; Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 
PacGET, Ortho Special Rapid 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VIDEX, Isuchromatic. 
WaARwICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
„  Chromo-Isolar 


BARNET, Medium. 

А Medium Ortho. 
Crisroip, Film. 
ILFORD Ciromatic. 

РА Empress. 
Marion, Portrait. 


, pe 
Pacat, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Асға, Isolar 

BARNET, Ordinary. 
EpbwaARDs Medium 
П.ғово, Ordinary, 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label., 
MARION. Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacet, XX. 

RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous, 


-—— th 
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HOUSANDS of enthu- 
siasts take up photo- 
graphy each year, and 

3 hundreds retire dejected by the sight of the 

many difficulties with which they are faced. 

Even these form but a small proportion of those who 

would join the ranks of amateur photographers were they 

not discouraged by the prevalent impression that photo- 

graphy is difficult, expensive, and time-consuming. Yet 

photography is neither difficult nor expensive, when 

pursued properly, neither need it absorb a great amount 

of time if modern facilities are only taken advantage of. 
Modern Methode. 

A vast change has come to photography during the last 
few years, a change which, it is to be feared, has not been 
appreciated by many, and one which has relegated the 
dark-room into a comparatively unimportant position, 
owing to the adoption of what are tersely termed ‘* Day- 
light Methods. Chief amongst these is the Tank 
method of developing plates which has done more to 
simplify photography than any other method. There is 
no doubt that the bugbear to the vast majority of those 
who take up photography as a pastime is the mistaken 
notion that a specially equipped dark-room is essential 
before negatives and prints can be produced. True, it 
is necessary for some purposes in the production of 
pictures, but it is quite possible to get along without a 
dark-room at all. By the use of one of the tanks of 
which so many good specimens are on the market, 
photography, however, is simplified to a marvellous 
degree, while the amateur is assured of obtaining the 
best results possible from his exposures. 


The Beginner’s Outfit. 

Provided with a good lens, a meter, and a suitable 
tank, it cannot be too widely known that it is quite 
possible for the beginner to turn out negatives of tech- 
nical merit equal to thóse of the most expert—and by а 
minimum expenditure of money and trouble. The meter 
will denote the proper exposure, while the plates (half a 
dozen at a time) may be placed in the tank in any dark 
place, under the bedclothes, for instance; the whole of 
the remaining processes, developing, fixing, and wash- 
ing, taking place in the tank (the solutions being poured 
on and off, through properly provided inlets and outlets, 
without allowing daylight to reach the contents of the 
tank) Тһе system, too, is very inexpensive, as one 
hundred plates may be developed at a cost of about 24d. 

Briefly, the amateur should provide himself with the 
best camera and lens his purse can afford. When it is 
considered that at the present time it is quite possible 
to obtain a quarter-plate folding hand and stand camera 


... THE INEXPENSIVENESS oF... 
MODERN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


— 


E 


[The following article should be read carefully by those who contemplate taking 
up amateur photography and may have some misconception as to its cost. For 
further information regarding the choice and selection of cameras, the article on 
рр. 271-2 of the present issue should be consulted.—ED.}]. 


(probably the best type for the average amateur), com- 
plete with a really good lens of the anastigmat type and 
excellent instantaneous shutter, for about sos., there is 
no reason why bad work should be produced on account 
of inferior apparatus. Less than this sum will also (as 
an inspection of the catalogues of such firms as 
Houghton's, Butcher's, or Thornton-Pickard, etc., 
shows) provide excellent cameras and lenses quite 
capable of doing reliable work; and a further expenditure 


SPRING FOLIAGE, 


By E. BERRY. 
Awarded a Prize in Jllingworth's Competition. 
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of, say, 25s. will provide all that is necessary for starting 
serious work with the hand camera. This sum, ex- 
pended as follows, will cover all that is necessary for the 
production of good prints; the further output is only 
limited by the amount of material used, and this is cheap 
enough nowadays. 

Half-a-crown should be spent on an exposure meter 
(Watkins’ °“ Bee ”), seven-and-six on a quarter-plate 
developing tank, four shillings on four packets of 
quarter-plates (extra rapid), half-a-crown on a bottle of 
concentrated one-solution developer (Rodinal or Azol), a 
shilling on seven pounds of hypo for fixing baths, tive 
shillings on printing paper (three packets gaslight paper 
at 1s. and two packets self-toning at 1s.), and half-a- 
crown on dishes, a printing-frame, and measure glasses. 

Of course, this sum can easily be exceeded to any 
amount. Cameras with better fittings and finish and 
high-quality lens cost anything up to £50, and other 
accessories, such as enlargers, etc., can also be made to 
absorb a considerable amount of capital. Nevertheless, 


for a sum not exceeding s a very great amount of 


excellent photography can be provided. 
The Importance of the Finder. 

One point the purchaser of a hand camera should 
be very particular about, viz., the finder. Unfortunately 
many hand cameras, even the most expensive sometimes, 
are fitted with unsuitable finders: usually these are of 
the ‘‘ brilliant " type, very small, and frequently un- 
reliable. It is the lack of a suitable finder which is 
responsible for so many photographs with headless 
bodies, bottomless buildings, and so on. The ground- 
glass finder suffers from indistinctness, and the popular 
brilliant finder generally provides an image much too 
small and reversed. It is very unfortunate that camera 
makers pay so little attention to this vital feature of the 
hand camera, although in the most recent patterns there 
appears to be a tendency to rectify the defect by making 
the finders larger. 

The Fast Plate. 

Having obtained his camera, the amateur should use 
plates of the extra-rapid variety. By following the 
meter, he should not have a single spoilt plate, and thus 
avoid the disappointment and expense entailed by guess- 
work methods. By using the meter, fast plates will, 
under ordinary circumstances, if a good brand is chosen, 
yield him everything possible to slow plates, while he will 
have enormous additional power placed in his hands. 
Plate-making has shown a great improvement in recent 
years, so that even the fastest plates of the leading 
houses may be relied upon fully. 

Let it be said that this article is addressed to gg indi- 
viduals out of every roo—it will not apply to the 
specialist. ‘Let it also be stated that no process will turn 
an individual into an artist, and that these methods may 
be used by those who are capable of producing a modified 
result, though the article is addressed mainly to the 
general amateur who wishes to take up photography— 
he who is disheartened by the difficulties sometimes 
manufactured for his benefit. M. P. 


NEXT WEEK’S “A. P. and P. N.," 


in addition to the usual budget of interesting articles 
and illustrations, will contain the first part of a 
contributed by that well known 


special article 
pictorialist, ROBERT DEMACHY, of Paris, dealing 
with a New Printing Process of the greatest utility 
to the picture maker. 
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LONDON, W.C. 


TO NEW READERS. 


S this issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC NEWS will reach a great number of new readers, 
many of whom will be beginners in photography, and all of 
whom will, we hope, become regular subscribers, some poants 
concerning the journal and its work may assist in bringing the 
reader and editor into immediate cordial relationship. 

The primary object of THE A. P. AND P. N. is to deal with 
the picture-making side of photography. It is recognised 
that for the majority of amateur photographers the production 
of pictorial records of people, places, incidents, and natural 
effects is the principal use to which the camera is applied. 
The illustrations are, therefore, a special feature of the paper. 

The Beginner. 

For many years the novice has been well catered for in the 
pages of THE A. P. AND P. М. Easily understood and well- 
illustrated articles are written for the benefit of those just 
starting with the camera. The Novice’s Note-book is a very 
popular feature. 

Further than this, a selection of Beginners! Prints are repro- 
duced and criticised each week, and many a useful lesson is 
thus taught by the faults in the pictures chosen. 

The Weekly Competitions. 

To further assist our readers in their work, two competitions 
are held every week—one for advanced workers and one for 
beginners. Prizes of apparatus and materials are given, and 
all prints not winning prizes are returned (if stamped wrapper 
is enclosed, together with a written criticism dealing with the 
good and bad points of the photograph. Particulars of the 
weekly competition will be found on p. 8 (supplement). 

For the Technical Worker. 

Articles of practical utility to the technical worker and experi- 
menter appear regularly, and notices of the latest inventions and 
progress are given as occasion arises. 

Тһе “ Handy-Man ” page is also a popular feature for the 
home worker who likes to make items of apparatus, etc., that 
are not easily obtainable from dealers. i 


“The Paper that Helps.” 

For the assistance of every reader, information and advice 
on all photographic matters are given gratis and post free. A 
selection of queries from our correspondents, of general interest 
to all readers, is dealt with every week on our “In Reply” 
page. A coupon cut from the advertisement pages should 
accompany every query. 

Sale and Exchange of Apparatus, etc. 

The attention of all readers generally, and new readers in 
particular, is directed to the Sale and Exchange columus of this 
journal. The amateur in want of good second-hand apparatus, 
or wishing to dispose of his camera for a better one, cannot do 
better than make use of the facilities provided by this medium. 
The advertising rates and particulars are given at the head of 
the Sale and Exchange section see p. 29, supplement). 

Lastly, new readers should note the address of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. office, given above. Should any difficulty be experienced 
in obtaining the paper, either at home or abroad, a postcard 
to the publishers will be greatly appreciated and receive imme- 
diate attention. Subscription rates and publishers’ announce- 
ments will be found on page 300 of the present issue. 

We hope new readers will not hesitate to write should they 
experience any difficulty in their photographic work. We are 
always ready to help, and hope that by so doing we may convert 
every casual reader into a regular subecriber and friend. 


THE. EDITOR. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


AND HIS EQUIPMENT. 


tes on the Choice and Selection of Photographic Apparatus, 


We are constantly receiving inquiries, and particularly at this 
time of the year, from workers who are anxious to take up some 
special branch of photography and who wish to know what 
kind of apparatus will be most suitable to their requirements. 
Of course the question of / s. d. frequently enters into the 
matter, and we propose in the following article to deal with 
half a dozen or so of the principal phases of photographic work, 
suggesting the most suitable apparatus to acquire at various 
prices, endeavouring in this way to make the information as — 


useful to those of our readers whose pockets are not of unlimited 


depth as to those who possess ample means, but who do not wish 
in an experimental way various more or less expensive pieces 


HE majority of workers find their 

difficulties in selecting apparatus 
increased by reason of the fact that they 
do not want to do one kind of work only, 
but very often all kinds. Whenever 
this is the case something in the nature 
of a compromise is inevitable. Let us 
take an instance. A quarter-plate camera 
is wanted and only one lens can be 
afforded. Portability is an essential, so a 
roll-film camera is selected, fitted with 
an anastigmat lens. Now, as landscape is 
to be the principal work done, the lens 
may well be of 54 inches focal length, as 
this will give reasonably pleasing perspec- 
tive for the greater number of landscape 
subjects. But in addition to landscape, 
the worker is anxious to make a number 
of architectural pictures and records. 
For many subjects the 54 inch lens will 
prove satisfactory, but quite a consider- 
able number of interior subjects will occur 
which will demand a lens whose focal 
length will not exceed the length of the 
picture. This means a lens of 4, or at 
most 44 inches, focal length. To meet 
these conditions there are two or three 
courses open. 

The first is the choice of a folding 
camera fitted with a roll holder, so that 
the sensitive film may be protected and 
the roll holder removed while the normal 
Or 54 inch lens is removed and the wide- 
angle lens substituted. Such a camera 
with its roll holder would be bulkier and 
heavier than a folding film camera, and 
this additional bulk and weight is the 
price which has to be paid for the ad- 
vantage of being able to employ a second 
lens of wider angle. 


The Optical Equipment, 

The second course is the selection of 
an anastigmat lens of short focal length 
There are many suitable lenses which 
will cover the 4-plate and allow the rise 
of front given by any of the folding 
pocket film cameras. Such lenses as the 
Ross Compound Homocentric 41 inches 
focus, the Zeiss Tessar Е/63 48 inches 
focus, Dallmeyer Stigmatic F6 4 inches 
focus, and Cooke 44 in either the F/8 
or Е/6'5 series would work admirably, 
and there are many others of 4j 
inches focus, аз Beck's Isostigmar, 
Staley's Phaos, Nulli Secundus or Eury. 
plan, which would be excellent, though 


of apparatus. 


not including quite so wide an angle. 


The choice of the short focal length 
would provide for the occasions when 
a wider angle than that usually needed 
was requisite, but would mean that 
most of the landscape subjects would 
be taken in rather violent  perspec- 
tive, the distances being unpleasantly 
dwarfed in relation to the foreground 
objects. 

The third alternative will give the most 
satisfactory results, but necessitates the 
purchase of an expensive convertible lens, 
and the expense is probably only justified 
when one camera is used by an enthusias- 
tic worker for all work. 

Supposing, however, that expense is 
not a consideration, and that a good deal 
of short focus work is likely to be done 
for which the best possible definition is 
desired, and this without much stopping 
down. The problem may be readily 
solved by the selection of a Goerz Pan- 
tar" or the Zeiss “Protar” conver. 
tible anastigmat. With this lens there 
is considerable choice in regard to focal 
lengths, but the main point to bear in 
mind is that these variations must be 
obtained without any change of the back 
component, which is always inaccessible 
when a film is in position for exposure. 
If a single component of 9j inches is 
placed in the back, then a component of 
6 inches focal length in front will give a 
combination having a focal length of 4i 
inches. The aperture will be about F/8. 
Then by removing this single component 
of 6 inches focal length and substituting 
for it another of 94 inches, we have a 
doublet of $4 inches focus working at 
F/6°3. If instead of one of 94 inches we 
use a single component of 113 inches we 
get a doublet of 6 inches working at Е/7'2. 


Folding Cameras, 

There is an almost unlimited choice of 
folding pocket film cameras, and they 
may be bought with rectilinear or anas- 
tigmat lenses.  Butcher's Carbines 
with Aldis anastigmat at £3 12s. 6d. and 
44 128. 6d., according to pattern, repre- 
sent excellent value. Houghton’s En- 
sign? with “ Ensign” anastigmat Е/68 
at £3 125. 6d. is probably the best value 
ever offered in roll film cameras. Dall- 
meyer's supply the “Репгіс” with a 
Stigmatic lens at До 105., or with the 
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to arrive at a solution of the problem by buying and trying 


"Carfac" at /7 108. Lizars and Busch also 
supply good inexpensive roll-film cameras. 


Cameras for Architectural Work. 


Of course it is not suggested that such 
cameras would be the most suitable 
instrument for architectural work pure 
and simple. The worker who desires to 
specialise in architecture will first of all 
have to make up his mind whether he 
will adopt a small size, and subsequently 
enlarge, or whether he will take his nega- 
tives direct in 10 by 8 or 12 by 10 size. 
Here again some compromise will be 
found necessary. If, say, the 5 by 4 size 
is decided upon, certain advantages will 
be obtained. The initial cost of a camera 
and battery of lenses will be much less 
than in the case of the larger sizes. 

The cost of plates will also be less, 
for though in all likelihood many more 
plates will be exposed, the cost per plate 
1s only a fraction of the cost of 12 by 1o 
plates, and only the most successful ex- 
posures will be enlarged to the bigger 
sizes afterwards. As small lenses are 
much less in price than larger ones, it 
will probably be possible to acquire a 
more complete battery. For а 5 by 4 
outfit we should suggest such a battery 
as a 31 inch lens for extreme wide angle 
work, a lens which would only be used 
when the restrictions of space absolutely 
prevented some desired record being ob- 
tained by the use of any other lens. 
Lenses of 43 inches, 53 inches, and 64 or 
7 inches would do most of the work re- 
quired, and this range of focal lengths 
would enable the worker to choose the 
best standpoint first and afterwards select 
the lens which from that standpoint would 
include as nearly as possible the desired 
composition on the plate. If the 53 inch 
lens were a convertible anastigmat, such 
as the No. s Ross Zeiss convertible Pro- 
tar, the single components of 9 and 114 
inches focal length, respectively, would 
furnish lenses of sufficient focal length 
for almost any conceivable circumstance, 
and without increasing weight and bulk. 


Special Apparatus, 


Whether 5 by 4 or 10 by 8, there is per- 
haps no better camera for architectural 
work than a Sanderson,“ and while all 
patterns are good for serious work, the 
A pattern is best of all. A 4-plate or 
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5 by 4 Sanderson hand camera may be 
bought for £6 10s. or £7 10s., respec- 
tively, complete with lens, shutter and 
slides, while the A pattern, which is a 
tripod model, costs very little more. 

Of course there are many other patterns 
available, in the smaller sizes particu- 
larly, which are provided with the special 
movements so essential for architectural 
work. Lizars’, for example, supply their 
Challenge de Luxe in four sizes up to 
4-plate, complete with a 3-foci lens, at 
prices from £6 105. to Хто. The instru- 
ment gives the necessary rise of front 
together with the swing front which is 
sometimes necessary if the covering 
power of the lens is not quite enough to 
allow the lens to be only raised. The 
Midland Camera Co. supply an excellent 
Camera with the popular front movements 
complete with aplastigmat lens in shutter 
at £6 5s., and for an extra 17s. 64. а 
4-plate adapter may be obtained, which 
enables the larger sized pictures to be 
taken, though naturally the lens would 
not possess that reserve of covering power 
on the 4-plate which it has on the j-plate. 
Thornton-Pickard’s also list excellent in- 
struments both in hand апа stand 
patterns which possess a wide range of 
movement combined with portability; of 
these, the Ruby” and * Royal Ruby" 
are specially worthy of note. 


It must not be supposed that these . 


cameras, though so suitable for architec- 
tural work, are not available for land- 
scape. <Any of them will accomplish 
satisfactorily whatever landscape work is 
to be done. The hand patterns may be 
used either on a tripod or in the hand, 
being fitted with finders and focussing 
scales. The stand patterms are naturally 
not so convenient for hand use. While 
short focus lenses are often necessary for 
architecture, landscape work frequently 
demands a long focus lens, as those of 
our readers who have studied the 
Novices Note Book will frequently have 
noticed. It 1s convenient, then, to have a 
camera with ample extension, and the 
special type of front on most of the 
cameras we have just mentioned allows 
of this, giving іп many cases, triple ex- 
tension. 


Equipment for Portrait Work. 


When we turn our attention to por- 
traiture we find that, subject to certain 
restrictions, any of the ordinary appara- 
tus may be used, that is, either a small 
folding camera or a fixed camera capable 
of much greater extension. The point to 
remember 18 that violent perspective 
which, to the trained eye, is just as 
noticeable in a portrait taken under un- 
suitable conditions as it is in landscape 
or architectural work, is the result, not 
ot a lens of only moderate focal length, 
but of approaching the sitter too closely 
in the attempt to get a larger portrait. 


On the whole there is little doubt that a 
5 by 4 or 4-plate camera, supported on a 
tripod and of sufficient focal capacity to 
admit of the use of a long focus lens will 
be most convenient for general portrait 
work. If a lens is required principally 
for portraiture, one of the Busch Portrait 
Aplanats would prove admirable, and 
11 inches, or even longer for 4-plate, 
would be a focal length sufficient to give 
pleasing results, while there would be 
little risk of such a lens being too heavy 
for a ;- plate camera of substantial build. 
These lenses work at F/6, an aperture 
which enables quick exposures to be given 


on rapid plates even when working in 
ordinary rooms. 
Reflex Cameras. 

From portraiture to child studies and 
animal studies is an easy transition, and 
in this field the camera par excellence is 
the Reflex. To use a long focus lens of 
wide aperture on a hand camera with 
scale focussing is almost impossible when 
near objects are being photographed. 
The least error in estimating distance and 
the picture is out of focus. The Reflex 
enables the object, a restless child or a 
fidgety horse, to be focussed right up to 
the moment of exposure. There are, 
broadly speaking, three types of Reflex 
to choose from — (a) the box form with 
the focal plane shutter, (b) the folding 
reflex with focal plane shutter, and (c) 
the box form with lens shutter. What 
may be called the ordinary type, the box 
form with focal plane shutter (though 
most of the makes have wonderfully in- 
genious pieces of mechanism in connec- 
tion with the mirror and the shutter 


which could not fairly be described as 


ordinary), is obtainable from such 
firms as Newman and Guardia, Adams 
and Co., Ross, Dallmeyer, Marion and 
Co., W. Watson and Sons, A. E. Staley 
and Co., Houghtons, Itd., Butcher and 
Sons, and Thornton-Pickard, Ltd., and 
prices range from, say, £10 to £50 ac- 
cording to make, size, and kind of lens 
fitted. 

The folding reflex gives substantially 
the same advantages when in use as does 
the box pattern, but for carrying, folded 
into less than half the size and being flat, 
it is a convenient shape for carrying in the 
hand. This type may be obtained from 
Goerz and Iloughton or, of course, as is 
the case with most apparatus, through 
dealers. 

A recent introduction is the third type, 
made by Newman and Sinclair, which 
dispenses entirely with the focal plane 
shutter. The camera has been designed 
to give the advantages of accurate focus- 
sing right up to the moment of exposure 
plus the slower speeds more easily ob- 
tainable in a between lens shutter. For 
most hand camera work such speeds as 
4 à, and 1-16th second are more useful 
that 1-5o0oth or 1-1, 00th of a second. In 
the tropics any rubber blind shutter is 
hable to go wrong, and it 1s claimed that 
this new reflex camera is suitable for 
work in places where rubber may be 
grown, but cannot always be relied on 
la use. 

There are, of course, a number of focal 
plane cameras which do not embody the 
reflector principle, but consist of a focal 
plane shutter fitted to a frame holding 
the dark slide, and a front holding a 
rapid lens in a focussing mount, the 
shutter and the front being connected by 
means of folding metal struts and leather 
bellows. These cameras are light, port- 
able, and quickly brought into action, and 
have become very popular with Press 
photographers. The Zeiss “ Palmos” 
and Ross * Рапгов” are both cameras of 
this class and are of the highest grade, 
being made by the firms whose names 
they bear. The Goerz-Anschutz is also 
a camera too well known to need more 
than a passing reference. 

The Small PocKet Camera. 

We have alluded to the folding pocket 
flin cameras, but there is another type 
of pocket camera, usually taking smaller 
pictures than 4-plate, which may be re- 
garded as a vade mecum instrument, to be 
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always carried in the pocket and so ready 
for use on those occasions when the best 
pictures used to turn up, the occasions 
when the ordinary camera had been left 
at home. In one or two cases these 
miniature instruments are designed for 
roll film, as for instance, the “ Ensignette,” 
a pocket camera costing 30s. with a 
single lens, or 70s. with Ensign amastig- 
mat. Messrs. Zimmermann also supply a 
diminutive film camera giving a picture 
24 in. by 1§ in. at prices from £3 to £7, 
according to the lens fitted, the latter 
price including a Zeiss Tessar lens. 

If plates or a film pack, or both inter- 
changeably are preferred, the Adams 
“ Vesta," the N. and G. “ Sibyl,” Shew s 
* Euxit," or Staley's “ Kibitz," should 
fill the bill, and as prices vary from fo 
or £7 to double that sum there is no 
difficulty in selecting from amongst these 
well made instruments one to suit any 
requirements. For little details such as 
the type of finder, the form of shutter ox 
make of lens available, the makers' cata- 
logues will be consulted. 


Enlarging Apparatus. 

Naturally the possessor of any of the 
smaller cameras will wish sooner or later 
to enlarge his work, for while these small 
negatives are admirable for making con- 
tact lantern slides from, prints are apt to 
be, if not unsatisfactory, at least disap- 
pointing from their failure to impress. 
there are a number of fixed focus en- 
largers in which the negative is placed 
at one end and the paper at the other, and 
the exposure made in daylight. These 
give very satisfactory results, but, of 
course, the whole of the negative is en- 
larged, and there is no facility for taking 
a small bit of the negative and making 
a full sized picture of it. 

Enlargers fitted with lamp and con- 
denser not only enable work to be done 
to almost any size, from any portion of 
the negative, but the use of artificial light 
is a great boon to those whose time 
for photography is limited. Practicaliy 
all the firms who manufacture and supply 
cameras have enlarging apparatus on the 
market, and in addition there are one or 
two others who supply enlargers princi- 
pally. Hughes and Co. of Kingsland, 
N., is such a firm whose apparatus can 
be relied on. 

The Westminster Exchange have a half- 
plate enlarger at £5 which is remarkably 
good value. For workers who want a 
simple enlarging machine at a moderate 
price, Lancasters “Ellipsoid” should 
prove satisfactory. In j-plate or 5 by 4 
the cost is Z1 2s. 6d. or £1 7s. Od., re- 
spectively. The very moderate price is 
possible because no condenser is used, a 
strong light being reflected from a modi- 
fied paraboloid reflector, through the 
negative. The exposure is naturally 
somewhat longer, but from suitable nega- 
tives the results obtained by this method 
of illuminating the negative are quite 
equal to, if not better than, those often 
given by the condenser. Lancaster's also 
supply apparatus provided with condenser 
and projection lens. 

Within the limits of a short article it 
is scarcely possible to discuss fully the 
pros and cons in connection with every 
possible combination of classes of work. 
We shall, however, always be glad to 
supplement the information in our “ Re- 
plies to Correspondents" column, or, in 
cases where the required information is 
likely to be of general interest, in short 
article form. 
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{ RAPID SHUTTER WORK WITH ` 
Ink HAND CAMERA. 
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By W. FISK-MOORE. Special to The A. P. & P. N.” * 
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4 UICKNESS " is the motto that every hand-camera 
user who attempts high-speed work should have before 
him ; quickness in every detail, in the manipulation 

of the camera, in the deciding the shutter speed required, and, 

above all in importance, in deciding the position to take up 
for making the exposure; it is in these matters that decision 
has to be made with promptness and correctness if the result 
is to be a successful picture. The important point after all is 
the position to take up, and many promising pictures are 
spoilt by want of a little judgment in this matter. 

The modern focal-plane camera, whether of the reflex 

or direct-vision type, is, of course, the best for objects 

in very rapid motion, but there 


are also other shutters for use pæ чи 
with the lens that can be relied =~ € ғ 
upon to give excellent results (|) 00 . 
of similar subjects. Of these, 


the new Multi-speed shutter is 
the best example. Very high 
speed work, indeed, can be done 
with the hand-camera fitted 
with this shutter. The com- 
pound Sector shutter and the 
Koilos are also capable of giv- 
ing clean instantaneous pictures, 
showing a minimum of move- 
ment when used at their 
maximum speed; and shutters 
that are specially constructed 
and guaranteed by reliable 
firms, such as the shutter on 
the Sibyl cameras, made by 
Messrs. Newman and Guardia, 
can be depended upon to work 
at the speeds indicated. 

Any deficiency in speed in 
the shutter can frequently be 
obviated by careful selection of 
the point of view. Rapidly 
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A Water Jump 


travelling objects can frequently be photographed success- 
fully by comparatively slow shutters, if the right moment 
of arrested action is looked for, of if photographed ‘‘ end- 
on,’ or nearly so, instead of broadside on. 

If not fortunate enough to possess a reflex focal-plane 
camera, the operator will have to rely solely on his finder as to 
the amount of subject on his plate: it is necessary, there- 
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The Rough Rider. 


fore, to decide at a glance on the 
matter in the picture, and to 
take up the most advantageous 
position that circumstances will 
allow. 

Be sure to give your main 
object the prominent place. Of 
course, in the case of boat-races, 
etc., alittle extra judgment is 
needed, so that the boat may 
come into the centre of your 
plate. This topical subject of 
boat-race photography was dealt 
with by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams in 
THE A.P. about this time last 
vear. 

A common fault with beginners 
is to get the object too small on 
the plate, so that much interest 
is lost. Do not expose too soon ; 
wait until the object is well on 
the finder and as large as pos- 
sible. Nearly everyone at the 
commencement of this interesting phase of photography 
exposes sooner than he imagines, 

Above all, keep a cool head. If you get flustered or flurried 
at the approach of a rapidly approaching object, and do not 
keep your wits about you, it frequently happens that you 
find, when too late, you had forgotten to draw your slide, or 
put in number 4 plate instead of number s, or had the 
shutter set to time instead of instantaneous. 


Fire. 


Rate of the Shutter. 

It is self-evident that to work the shutter faster than 
necessary means an under-exposed and imperfect negative. 
Suppose, for example, you decide to attend a point-to-point 
meeting. By the time you arrive at the course, which is 
about six miles from everywhere, the sun has disappeared 
and rain-clouds are breaking up over the hill. Now you must 
remember that conditions have changed altogether since 
starting out, and no preconsidered ideas as to the exposure 
must divert you from altering the rate of the shutter. If 
you have a focal-plane shutter, and you require an exposure 
of, sav, səv Sec., but the light is too poor, what are you to 
do? You must get further away from the jump, so that 
the horses may be smaller, and therefore no need to work 
your shutter at so great a speed. Slow down your shutter to 
115 ; you will be able to get a fairly well-exposed negative if 
the horses are small—much better that than large horses, all 
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Coming into Action. 


looking black, and their riders 
but shadows owing to under- 
exposure. 

By the way, when dealing 
with such a subject as this, 
keep your spare plates behind 
a tree, or at least somewhere 
out of danger from a run- 
away, or you may find your 
ammunition column out of 
action. 

As regards plates, use the 
most rapid obtainable, and 
when you have found one 
that you can develop to 
your liking—one that allows 
forcing without fog—stick to 
i6 X drcum at THE A. P. AND P. N. monthly exposure 
table will give a clue as to the approximate light-value, and 
the table of ultra-rapid plates sles given* will provide the 
names of the fastest plates made. In the height of the 
summer, however, when the light is at its best, it is quite 
possible, on days when the sun is shining, to use slower 
plates, or films, especially if the camera is not fitted with a 
high-speed focal plane shutter; but in any case the lens- 
shutter should be used at its highest speed always for these 
subjects. 

It is obvious that if the object is coming towards the 
camera, the smaller will be the visible movement; the 
nearer or at a more right angular position to the camera, 


dis [Tux А. P. Monthly Exposure Table will be found on p. 268 of tbis issue. 
--Ег.) 
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the faster the rate of the shutter required to secure a 
sharply defined picture. 


А Development. 

It is necessary to take great care, in the development of 
rapidly exposed plates, to secure good negatives. It is a 
good plan to start with a diluted developer, so that the 
shadows may have time to attain density. 

A simpler method, no doubt, is a tank development, which 
certainly has many advantages over hand work, as there 
will be no undue hurry to stop development, as is often the 
case if one sees the picture appearing. 

The following will be found 
an excellent developer for 
instantaneous exposures :- 


A PPO ous 40 grains 
Meet! 8o grains 
Potass. meta- 

bisulphite... 180 grains 
G oues 20 OZS. 
B—Soda carbonate 3 ozs. 
Water O 20 OZS. 


For use take equal parts of 
A and B and add double to 
four times the quantity of 
water. Use at a tempera- 
ture of 65° to 709. Add a 
few drops of a 10 per cent. 
solution of pot. bromide if signs of fogging appear. 
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HINTS ON USING SELF-TONING PAPERS. 


O-DAY users of self-toning papers are in a very great 
majority, and I have no doubt that the following wrinkles 
will be found useful, since at this time of the year many 
take up photography, and everything that saves time they buy. 
The printing is carried out as in the ordinary way for P.O.P., 
but the print when it leaves the frame should look much 
darker than the finished print is to be. The resulting print 
is controlled very much according to the depth of printing. 
The hypo cannot act on the unused silver salts. A common 
error in printing is not taking it far enough. Above all, the 
larger the quantity of metal forming the image, the greater 
the permanence, and a large deposit can only be got by print- 
ing sufficiently deep. Needless to add, neither the printing 
nor the examining of the print should be done in direct sunlight, 
and the less the print is handled before it goes into the fixing 

bath the better. 

First Washing. 

There are many users of self-toning papers who put their 
prints direct from the printing frame into the fixing bath. If 
permanence is a consideration, I do not think this is desirable. 
All papers contain an acid preservative, and the effect of putting 
an unwashed print straight into the fixing bath is, that part of 
the hypo gets decomposed, sulphur compounds are evolved, 
and the fading or deterioration of the print is simply a question 
of time. If the print is given a preliminary washing in two or 
three changes of water, this risk is obviated, as the whole of 
the acid preservative and free soluble silver salts present are 
washed out. 

The Fixing Bath. 

It seems remarkable that so many workers are content to go 
on using hypo year after year, gallon after gallon, without ever 
worrying to know anything of its elementary properties. А 
little knowledge of its simple properties and functions would 
be of great value and interest in helping to turn out the best 
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possible prints. The simple facts that when hypo is dissolved 
in water there is a big drop in temperature, and that h 
solution is considerably heavier than plain water, explain why 
certain precautions are recommended. 

The strength of the hypo to be employed varies with different 
makes. The solutions vary from 2—4 oz. to 20 oz. of water. 
The prints should be kept in at least for ten minutes. Fresb 
clean hypo should be used, and plenty of it; but those of an 
economical frame of mind will be interested to know that one 
ounce of hypo will fix properly twelve quarter-plate prints. The 
secret of sucoess is that the prints must be kept on the move. 
To put a number of prints into a hypo bath and just leave them 
is useless. They only pack close together at the bottom of the 
dish, and uneven toning and fixing results. If a number: of 
prints are being done at the same time, the best way is to have 
two dishes of hypo and keep passing the prints from one dish 
to another. 

The Final Washing. 

There are many ways of effecting the final washing, which, 
needless to say, must be thorough. Without doubt the quickest 
and most satisfactory method is by hand washing; ten changes 
of water, lasting over an hour, if properly done, will be suffi- 
cient, but here again the golden rule is to keep the prints on 
the move. 

Turning a print over and over in a dish of water for five 
minutes will remove more hypo from the print than allowing it 
merely to soak without agitation for half an hour. In the latter 
case the hypo solution diffuses out, and ‘being, as already 
mentioned, heavier than plain water, just lies on the top of 
the print, preventing the elimination of further hypo solution. 
A short washing with frequent changes, therefore, does far more 
good than a long washing with running water. It takes less 
time and less water, and avoids too long a soaking, which 
tends to deteriorate the image. 
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НЕ accompanying photographs, taken with an ordinary 

focussing hand camera and lens working at F/8, demon- 
strate that it is not always essential to use large aperture 
lenses for this type of work. Of course the place and time 
have to be more carefully chosen than when the photographer 
possesses a high-class reflex, 
with lens working at F/3 or 
F/45; but the enthusiast 
should only find difficulties 
for the pleasure of surmount- 
ing them, and in mght photo- 
graphy, patience and ретзе- 
verance are necessary if suc- 
cessful results are required. 

The smaller aperture of the 
lens merely means a longer 
exposure, but if, as in the 
case illustrated, a very well- 
lt subject is chosen, it is re- 
markable how the exposures 
can be cut down. The two 
illustrations form part of a 
series which received from 15 
seconds to 1 minute exposure 
each at F/8. The plates used 
were Barnet Super Speed, 
backed with Primus backing 
papers. The negatives were 
developed іп Rodinal—z2o 
minims to the ounce of water 
—and warmed to 7o deg. F. 
Needless tosay, the plates 
were kept from the dark-room 
light as much as possible, 
and only showed a little fog 
as a result of forcing. 

The owner of the ordinary 
hand camera need not despair, 
therefore, of obtaining successful pictures of this type if a 
little care is exercised. Of course the ordinary night photograph 
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A Street Snapshot at Night. 


—minus figures—is possible with any type of 
camera, as the exposure may be prolonged to 
any extent. When figures are present, how- 
ever, it will be well, in addition to choosing 
the most brightly lit spot (the shops shown in 
the illustrations were illuminated with flare- 
arcs and Osram lamps), to deal where possible 
with small groups or single figures, rather than 
attempt a crowd. 

Have the camera ready focussed, and placed 
as inconspicuously as possible in the shadow 
of a lamp-post or other shelter. Start the 
exposure as soon as the person or persons 
become interested in the shop-window or in 
conversation. It is difficult to decide before- 
hand the exact time to give, as the photographer 
should concentrate his attention on the figures, 
and close the lens the moment they start 
moving away. The people in the illustrations 
were not posed, nor did they know of the 
camera’s presence. Night photography of this 
type is a sport well worth trying. 

A similar phase of work—lacking the element 
of sport, but likely to give a great percentage 
of good pictures—is for the photographer to 
take his “models” with him. With these posed and steady, 
full exposures can be given without misgivings as to movement. 


GREAT many 
A amateurs imagine 
that to be at all suc- 
cessful in bird photo- 
graphy, the operator 
must be an expert, and 
use special and expen- 
sive apparatus. This 
is not the case. It is, 
of course, a great ad- 
vantage to possess a 
good reflex camera or high-class stand camera with good lenses, 
but it is not at all essential. 

The accompanying photographs were taken with a camera 
costing about 25s., the lens being an R.R. working at F/8. 
It is surprising how fascinating this branch of nature study 
becomes and what a lot can be learned from it, if the worker 
is really interested in it. 

One’s interest in natural history becomes quickened, and it 
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A FEW NOTES FOR THE AMATEUR 
WITH ORDINARY APPARATUS. 
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is surprising how 
rapidly the know- 
ledge grows after a 
few successful  pic- 
tures have been se- 
cured, especially if 
during the first trip 
or two a naturalist 
friend can be induced 
to accompany you. 

The fastest plates 
to be got are the best for this class of work, as it is necessary to 
give a quick exposure. The lens should be used at full aperture 
and carefully focussed. 

A good supply of string is very useful to tie back branches 
when photographing young birds on the nest. This is much 
better than breaking the boughs, for not only by doing so is the 
natural look of the nest destroyed, but it may be the means 
of pointing out its existence to nest robbers. 


Young Chaffinch. 
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The time to photograph young birds off the nest is when they 
are just fledged, and a day or two before they are able to fly. 
The first thing to be done when a nest of young birds is 
located (if we do not wish to take them on the nest) is to 
то a suitable branch, near the nest, on which to place 
them. 

Place the camera in the best position for lighting, and focus 
sharply on the branch, taking note of the exact place the young 
birds will occupy when placed on it. 

When this is done take one of the birds out of the nest. Lift 
it as gently as possible, taking care not to use pressure of any 
kind, as the slightest roughness in handling may mean the death 
er injury of the little one. 

If handled gently, the bird will not be frightened, being as 
yet too young to fear human beings. Now place the youngster 
on the bough, keeping the hand on it until it has been able to 
get a good hold with its claws. Perhaps after it is left the bird 


will flutter to the ground, and this may happen three or four 
times, but if patience is exercised it will eventually remain 


old times,” as though the 
words conveyed some re- 
proach to us youngsters. 
But there is a curious ex- 
ception to be noted in the 
case of the photographer who has seen other days. To 
him the old times were not good, but bad. And he 
chuckles and rubs his hands as he remembers how bad 
they were. 

The corner armchair at the club is his by long- 
unchallenged right. He is paterfamilias, and he looks 
out upon the present situation with a shrewd and kindly 
eye. But in his heart of hearts he is saying that we 
young fellows are not really photographers. We are 
only the inheritors of photography. We have never 
undergone his own strange and fearful initiation. Paths 
have been made smooth for us, rough places plain, and 
he rather fears that we may become a boneless species 
because we have never wrestled through the dark, like 
Jacob, for a blessing. We have even got daylight 
development now. 

Ask him what is the clamant need of these jointless 
times, and he will suggest that the fairies be importuned 
to use their wand and turn all the dry plates into wet 
ones in a single night, and after a fortnight or so to turn 
them back again. Then the makers of the gelatine dry 
plate would have the time of their lives, and the voice 
of the grumbler would be hushed in the land. Our 
pilgrim path also should be lit only with an old-fashioned 
vellow lantern, and impeded with cumbrous cameras, 
ancient dipping baths, unwieldy apparatus. If it were 
all a nightmare, we should wake to weep tears of joy 
over the pocket dainty and the developing tank. 

Our old and bearded friend seasons his chat with the 
most morally stimulating reminiscence. He recalls the 
time when an ounce each of bromide of potassium and 
pvrogallic acid, together with a pound of hypo, ran away 
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where it is placed and seemingly take quite an interest in the 
proceedings. The other birds may now be taken out of the nest 
and treated similarly. А final glance is then taken through the 
screen to make sure the position and focus are correct, and the 
exposure made. The exposure will be as rapid as the light con- 
ditions allow, and should be arrived at beforehand with ап 
exposure meter. In bright light, with the bird sharply focussed 
at full aperture (say F/8), a slow shutter exposure of, say, 1-10th 
to 1-25th sec. can be made with extra rapid plates. If the 
focussing scale has to be depended upon instead of the focussing 
screen, the distance from branch to lens should be carefully 
measured before the exposure is made, and the distance verified 
on the scale. It is as well to always use the full aperture of 
the lens, no matter what it is. In this way the background 
will be kept soft and out of focus. Develop the negatives with 
well-diluted developer to get the softest results. 

As a final hint—always put the little birds back carefully 
into the nest, and replace the disturbed surroundings as 
thoroughly as possible. 


HAVE MET. 


ХХХІІ. — 


4 ” А 7 
Ву “TOUCHSTONE. = 
"Let's consider the past with a lingering gaze, 4 
Like a peacock whose eyes аге inclined to his tail." 
T is one of the little with a whole week’s wages. But in his early days it 
ways of older folk to was the grocer and not the chemist who began to think 
speak of the good of confining his catering to the supply of photographic 


requisites. When the collodion dry plate obsessed the 
imagination, the thrifty housewife began to observe the 
unnatural depletion of her tea canister, and her stock of 
coffee and sugar and honey and raisins and glycerine 
and other sundries, and to detect them in the battery of 
other odours coming from the bear-pit where the eccen- 
tric one was trying to find a suitable preservative. 

His countenance sobers as he speaks of the old silver 
bath, the tantalising imp that was oftener playing truant 
than not, and was only to be coaxed back again to 
obedience by carbonate of soda and sunning. Even to- 
day, let but the smell of ether reach his nostrils, and 
your old photographer is like the Regent's Park lion 
when a black man is about. I confess to a doubt— 
which I would not make public for the world— whether 
there was not a good deal of child's play mixed with 
this early chemical messing. But aloud I only say that 
| was the heroic age, and that there were giants in those 

ays. 

In spite of all he has been through, he is a merry old 
soul. He is a disciple of ancient days; but there is 
nothing in him of Mrs. Gummidge thinking of the old 
'un. Only when the punctilio of the past is offended 
does his sterner stuff come out. So far as a modern 
solution is concerned, pyro might change places with 
potassium bromide with impunity, but it is intolerable 
that there should be an error in accentuating Niépce; 
or a double “1” in calotype; or an altered vowel in 
Purkinje. | 

Much longer may you live, paterfamilias, to remind 
us that photography is both old and young— old because 
it is older than ourselves, and therefore must be verv 
old; young because it has kept in you the heart of youth. 
It would be a real calamity if, in the pause that follows 
the bringing forth of something supposedly new under 
the sun, we did not hear you: 

“ Now, in the year 1872 
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HILST reading an article 

under the title of Pho- 
tography in Distant Parts," published in the last * Empire" 
number of this journal, the difficulties of photography which 
I have experienced in a hot and humid climate, only 5 deg. 
north of the equator, came vividly back to me. 

It struck me that a brief account of some of the principal 
difficulties and the methods which I found best in getting over, 
or around, them, together with a few suggestions as to the best 
type of apparatus, would be of some use to those who may 
be shortly going to a tropical climate, and to the many readers 
of THE A. P. AND P. N. who are already living abroad. 

The first point to be considered is the most suitable type of 
apparatus for use abroad and in hot climates, speaking 
generally. 

A Hand Camera for Hot Climatee. 

Aluminium, and its alloys, forms an excellent material for 
cameras, on account of its lightness combined with strength. 
A folding camera, made of aluminium covered with leather 
and for use with roll films, is, in my opinion, the best and most 
compact camera that one can have, as there are no dark slides 
to require another pocket and to add to the total weight and 
risk of damage, to say nothing of discomfort. 

As regards size of picture, it is almost a necessity to have a 
camera using films of the most common size used—no matter 
whether the individual has a particular liking for 34 inches by 
24 inches, 5 inches by 4 inches, or postcard size, he will find 
that spools of films for those sizes are often hard to obtain 
at all from local dealers; and if obtainable, are seldom fresh. 
©“ Ouarter-plate " is the English size in most common use abroad 
and is more likely to be fresh because the dealer's stock of 
this size is more frequently replenished. 

It is a convenient size, too, for sending рави through the 
post in ordinary envelopes—is large enough to be examined 
without a magnifying glass—and can be kept in large numbers 
without taking up too much space. 

Of all the cameras one sees in use on board the liners, it is 
fairly safe to say that at least 80 per cent. are of the ]-plate " 
roll-film variety, with the result that the photographic dealers 
cater for this size of film. 


Advantages of Films. 

Roll films have an enormous advantage over plates in point 
of lightness, compactness and ease with which they can be 
manipulated; also in the fact that they are packed for abroad 
in sealed tins containing a pad of absorbent material (calcium 
chloride) for use after the tin has once been opened. These 
tins can easily be sealed up again if, after the film has been 
exposed, it is not possible to develop it at once—the sealing 
being done with the original plaster with which the tin was 
sealed: the pad then absorbs the moisture from the air 
contained in the tin, and thereby protects the film itself from 
damp. 

It is true that roll films cost more than plates, but the advan- 
tages enumerated above, and the fact that one can dispense 
with a dark-room, more than counterbalance their extra cost. 

A leather-covered metal camera of the description suggested 
above, suffers very little from the climate if it is stored, when 
not in use, where there is plenty of ventilation - provided, of 
course, that ants and such-like insects have not access to it; 
this is easily insured by placing saucers of paraffin or water 
under the legs of the table on which it rests. On no account 
should the camera be shut away in a drawer as it would soon 
become covered with mildew in such a badly ventilated place. 

Possessing such an instrument, let us see what extra precau- 
tions have to be taken in using it. From the moment that the 
roll of film is withdrawn from its tin and placed in the camera 
it is likely to quickly deteriorate, due to the heat and moisture. 
The illustration shows part of an enlargement from a 4-plate 
negative which was allowed to remain five days in the camera 
after being exposed, the climate being both hot and humid. 

The starlike formation of the silver in the gelatine is plainly 
seen, although the surface of the gelatine itself is quite smooth 
in the actual negative. For this reason the camera should 
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never be charged until the same day as the exposures are to be 
made, or, better still, until one comes across something that 
one wants to photograph. The tin containing the filn may 
be carried, unopened, in one's pocket on the shady side of 
one's body, until wanted. 

Development should take place as soon after exposure as is 
practicable—this will best be done during the evening of the 
same day, as late as will allow of completing all the process, 
including fixing, washing, and hanging up to dry, at a reason- 
able hour for retiring to bed. 

Air and Water. 

After sunset the air in most tropical places becomes con- 
siderably cooler every hour, until at its coolest, just before 
sunrise. If development were started early in the morning 
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before development. 


it would have to be very early indeed, because the films must 
have become very nearly dry before the air becomes hot. 
Although the films dry very little during the night, owing to the 
air becoming more than saturated with moisture as the tempera- 
ture falls, yet they get the full advantage of the first rise of 
temperature in the morning and become dry before the sun has 
risen to such a height as to heat the air more than wet films 
can stand. 

In out of the way places clean and cool water is scarce, and 
ice unobtainable; surface wells and rain water tanks often аа 
the only supply—these being іп the full glare of the sun al 
day, the water they contain would be much too hot for our 
purpose, and so a sufficient quantity of this water must have 
been placed in the shade the first thing-in the morning and 
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allowed to stand. The bathroom is usually the coolest and 
most convenient place for this purpose—the solids in suspension 
wil mostly sink to the bottom and the remaining water will 
usually be sufficiently clean íor the purpose required. The 
final washing should be done with filtered water, and the film 
should be lightly rubbed over with a tuft of wetted cotton wool 
to remove any solids adhering to the surface. Before hanging 
up to dry the strip of film may be placed between the folds of 
a clean pocket handkerchief and very lightly pressed with the 
fingers—this will dry off the superfluous water and ensure that 
no drops of water shall remain on the film; drops will not dry 
up before the air becomes too hot, and a large hole will be 
caused by the gelatine melting wherever a drop may remain. 
To obtain a small stream of running water, for washing pur- 
poses, a syphon can easily be rigged up with any receptacle 
that will hold water and a length of rubber tube. 

When the films have been exposed to the air inside the camera 
they will go on deteriorating even after being put back into their 
tins and again sealed up, although at a less rapid rate—hence 
they should be developed as soon aíter exposure as possible. 


Washing Negatives. 

I have referred above to the trouble arising from shortage of 
suitable water, and where that exists the permanganate of potash 
bath may be used with great advantage. Its use not only 
economises water and time, but also gives an indication that 
all the hypo has been removed. I have never found that this 
process harmfully affected the permanency of negatives, or 
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R tendances 
have been the order 
of each day of the 
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first week at the 
Northern Exhibi— 
tion, in the Walker Art Gallery, 


Ee Liverpool, and, judging by the 
crowded house on the occasion of our 
second visit to the show, we may 

expect to hear all records have been 
broken. The spacious room reserved for the lectures was full 
long before the hour of the lecture, and booking for the seats 
stopped. In our last issue we reviewed the opening and general 
make-up of the exhibition, reserving the smaller yet nearly 
equally important sections for a later notice. Naturally, the room 
devoted to “ Direct Colour Photography " takes precedence by 
reason of its novelty and completeness. Of course, the auto- 
chromes were best when seen by reflected daylight, and the 
colours lost much of their charming purity when the artificial 
lighting became a necessity. 

The Liverpool method of displaying autochromes is an excellent 
ome. A medium-sized room, lighted from the roof, was pro- 
vided with an improvised darkened gallery all round a 
centre well with racks at the sight-line. thus the autochromes 
were examined in comfort, and displayed under conditions which 


showed them to their best advantage. The monochrome 
lantern slides were also displayed under similar excellent 
conditions. 


The room devoted to natural history and scientific subjects 
was somewhat disappointing in regard to the sparseness of the 
entry, whilst, however, no one could cavil at the excellence of 
the eighty-nine exhibits shown, particularly the splendid series 
of medical studies by Dr. Thurstan Holland. 

Coming next to the trade show, we have nothing but praise 
for the excellence of the display. Messrs. Evans Sons, Lescher 
and Webb, Limited, of 56, Hanover Street, Liverpool, 
appear to be the only local firm with stand space, and they made 
an excellent show of their * Hanover " and “ Pembroke" stand 
cameras, Hanover Reflex and “ Durbah’’ hand cameras, at 
prices ranging from the modest guinea to twenty-five pounds. 

The Wellington and Ward” stand (reproduced last week) 
is a new departure for exhibition work, and an excellent feature. 
Most amateurs find some difficulty crop up in their manipula- 
tions, and should any visitor be in want of information on the 
score of any of W. and W. papers, Mr. Catford, their genial 
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prints, but inasmuch as by its use one can see when all the 
dissolved haloids have been removed, the better keeping of the 
negatives and prints is insured, and their permanency becomes 
more probable. The procedure is as follows :—After fixation is 
complete, wash in three baths of water alone, and continue 
immersing the negatives, or prints, in very weak solutions of 
the permanganate, which must be no more than just tinged 
pink. The first bath of this rapidly changes colour to yellow, 
when it must be thrown away, the subsequent baths change 
colour at a decreasing rate, until, finally, there is no change 
of colour noticeable, and the solution remains pink—thus 
showing that all the harmful solubles in the gelatine have been 
removed—then wash once in filtered water and dry as above. 

Formalin or alum baths may be used for hardening the 
gelatine, but I found that if the procedure as stated above 
was followed it was sufficient, and the extra complications 
involved by their use overcame their advantages. 

If development of the films is carried out in a tank, a dark- 
room can be dispensed with altogether, better and more con- 
sistent results are obtained, and the simplicity and comfort of 
photography are greatly enhanced by its use. 

An exposure meter is invaluable for gauging the correct 
exposure in the first instance. Near the equator, however, the 
light is practically constant in intensity throughout the year, 
according to the particular hour of the day—except, of course, 
whilst a thunderstorm is in progress, and after a time one 
gets to know the correct exposure without its aid, but its use 
at first is certainly to be advocated. 
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demonstrator, was there, with a complete dark-room 
equipment, to solve the mystery. 

Another artistic stand was one taken up by Messrs. 
Johnson and Sons, and the crush round the stall each evening 
was ample evidence of the interest of the demonstrations of their 
* Scaloids," particularly the toning baths, from which their 
representative showed a complete range of colours and tones 
obtainable by one or other of the sixteen reagents they have on 
sale. A novelty was provided by the exhibition of a font con- 
taining some £500 worth of chloride of gold ready for sending 
out in tubes of fifteen grains. Their ‘‘Crushmeter” is ап 
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General View of the Main Exhibition Room at the Northern. 


unique little instrument, invaluable for the worker who uses 
tablets, large crystals, or any other chemicals of like nature. 

Excellent wall displays were made by Gevaert, Limited, of 
their Gevaert papers, whilst the Ilford Company exhibited a 
range of charming seascapes and figure studies, pictorially 
treated, and of the F/64 brand also. Just to remind one that 
carbon is not dead in this age of oil-printing and autochromes, 
the Autotype Company made a brave display of their charming 
carbons. Lastly, we mention the tasteful stand shown by our 
publishers, from which specimen copies of THE A.P. AND P.N. 
were freely distributed, and the varied units of the A.P. Library 
were displayed. 
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TOILERS OFe THE FIELD—SOUTHERN TYROL. By Louis J. STEELE. 
From the set of prints awarded First Prize in " Holidaus with the Camera" Competition. 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial Flashlight; lens, Zeiss; stop, Fix; exposure, 1-25th вес.; time of day, 4 m., September; light, good ; 
printing process, bromide. 
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THE MOST POPULAR . .. 
SUBJECT IN THE WORLD. . 


little 
ordinary 
Nothing about art 
or composition or picture-making. Merely human іп- 
terest. Something that may appeal to every owner of 
a camera (the cheapest and worst will serve) and a baby 
(the dearest and best that was ever born, of course). 
There is not the slightest doubt that when the man 
with a camera gets a baby of his own, or the man who 
already has a baby gets a camera, both baby and camera 
will see much of each other. Although he may not full 
realise it, the baby is the most popular subject and 
sometimes the most difficult—in the world. 
It is only difficult, however, when he 
attempts to mix babv snapshots with art, 
pictorialism, and other sophistications. 
Has it ever occurred to the amateur photo- 
grapher who possesses а 
baby that he has exposed ” 
quite a number of plates 
and films on this particular 
subject at odd times, and 
that an inspection of a 
series of prints from all 
available negatives made 
during a period of, sav, 
four years, as in the accom- 
panving illustrations, shows 
a development that is not realised until the prints are 
compared. By the side of such 
a set of babv photographs the 
natural - history man's grub- 
chrysalis-butterfly series are rele- 
gated to their proper place in the 
scheme of 
things, be- 
coming un- 
interesting 


UST an ordinary 
article for the 
reader. 


and com- 
monplace 
in the 


parental 
eye. This is as it should be. 

Every parent who possesses the 
essentials herein-beforementioned 
should start a “ Baby Book ” at 
once, before it is too late. Certain 
professional photographers make 
a speciality of photographing their 
clients and their clients’ children as 
every birthday comes round. But this is a 
tame affair alongside the amateur’s per- 
formance as suggested here. 

A '' Baby Book " is a pictorial record of 
the upgrowing of the infant from the earliest 


Suu De 


available period to 
the time when 
'" baby '' becomes 
А X idi Gr 


" Master," апа the 
happy snapshots of the 
earlier stages give place 
to the more “ posey ” 
production. Yet every 
phase has its own delightful attributes, 
and the lapse of even a few months 
brings changes, all of which may be re- 
corded at intervals when there is a spare 
plate in the camera. 

Any book that is intended for pasting in photographs 
of unequal sizes will serve for a “ Baby Book." The 
books with stout blank '' Nature " papers and stiff 
canvas covers are admirable for the purpose. The prints 
can be arranged in the book anyhow, or in sequence, as 
on this page. (For very special babies, books with 
morocco binding and gilt edges may be thought 
necessary.) 

. To all ages this springtime of life is one of thankful 
joy, for although it may not be ours now, yet a sparkling 
laugh will eliminate a | 
quarter-century in а flash, 


and awaken memories that 
override all fetters of time. 

There is not опе of the readers of these 
pages who will not be all the better for a 


few moments’ thought about the 
bright days of childhood—days and 
memories that can be recalled at will 


by the inspection of a well-filled “ Baby 
Воок.” М. 
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By 
F. J. M. 


(See opposite pase.) 
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lens, Kodak ; 


(iss. bromide. 


March; printing proce 


sunshine; time of day, noon, 


exposure, 


B5; 


slap, 


Kodak film: 


Technical data: 
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MAGDALEN, OXFORD. By BERTRAM PARK. 
Р | Awardel a Prize in the Holidays with the Camera" Competition. Е . 
Technical data: Plate, Lumiere; lens, Dallmeyer Portrait; stop, F/5; exposure, Lvoth sec., K 1 screen; light, good ; time of дау. Ij pon May: 
printing process, platinum. Ы 
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BEHIND THE SCENES: 


(See page 270.) By ROBERT DEMACHY. 
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By HARRY R. HILL. 


.. PICTURE MAKING ON THE LINKS... 


By HARRY R. HILL. 


HOSE photographers whose inclinations tend 

chiefly to the pictorial side of camera work are 

generally eager to learn of new fields in which 

to exercise their skill; indeed, it is a common 
cause of complaint with many of them that they have 
exhausted all the material within their neighbourhood, 
and that there is nothing left to photograph! 

Let me, therefore, come (with all modesty) to the 
help of any such blasé photographers, and draw their 
attention to the golf links, of which there are now so 
manv, as a new setting for figure subjects. 

First, however, let the reader banish from his mind 
the monstrosities shown by the Press photographer—due 
to abnormally rapid exposures at ill-chosen moments. 

Remember how cruelly that most graceful creature 
the racehorse is caricatured by the  focal-plane 
shutter—and hie forth to the nearest golf course to see 
what it has to offer. Well, usually it presents a fine 
open and undulating expanse of country, which will form 
an admirable background to our subjects, without 
attracting undue attention to itself; whilst its outlines 
and character will change as the game proceeds. 

Then, too, we shall be working in the open air and 
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light, without any unduly heavy foreground shadows, 
which will enable us to make fairly rapid, yet full 
exposures, even at this time of year; while in the 
brighter days of summer we can revel in the use of 
ortho. plates and filters, thus securing not only better 
colour rendering, but also, when they are present, those 
cloud forms which are so frequently useful in completing 
and balancing an outdoor figure study. 

It will be well, as a prehminary, to follow a game 
round the green minus a camera, and to take mental 
notes of the various poses and groupings as they occur 
in the course of play, which strike one as suitable for 
pictorial treatment. I have italicised the words minus 
a camera for a very good reason, and that is that the 
average golfer, when engaged in his favourite game, 
becomes a creature of very highly strung nerves, so 
much so that the mere click of a shutter, to say nothing 
of a possible ingenuous request to“ stay just so "" when 
he is at the top of his swing, is calculated to upset him 
to such an extent that he may be driven to commit 
assault and battery upon the offending photographer 
with one of the manv awkward-looking weapons carried 


by his attendant caddy. 
Digitized by Google 
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Every golfer who is not a“ scratch " plaver is so 
anxious to improve his game that he is continually 
indulging in practice strokes, and will usually be only 
too delighted to pose for a photograph, particularly if 
vou approach him during the period of depression conse- 
quent to long-continued bad play, which all golfers suffer 
from intermittently, and point out that a print from the 
resultant negative will enable him to discover whatever 
mav be his besetting golf sin. 

Lead him (or her) gently to the spot which vou have 
previouslv decided on as being the most suitable as 
regards lighting and background, and request him to 
make a few practice swings with a driver at an 
imaginary ball. These he will almost certainly, owing 
to the absence of the ball, carry out in perfect style, and 
vou will find that so obsessed is he by his endeavours 
to attain the perfect swing, that he will become entirely 
oblivious of the camera. This applies to practically 
every golfer and every pose or situation in which vou 
may place them; so intently do they strive after perfec- 
tion of stvle (what a lesson to the photographer !) that, 
although they may be but“ making believe“ for the 
moment, they аге most delightfully “ uncamera- 
conscious. "' | 

To the photographer who is also a golfer many ideas 
for pictures will doubtless have occurred even before he 
has read as far as this, but foi tne benefit of the non- 
golfer, let me suggest a few subjects: The Finish 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS. 
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(end of swing), © Well Out! ’ (playing out of a sand 
bunker, a stroke usually accompanied by a cloud of 
sand), Approaching the Green,” and The Last Hole." 
This latter makes a good group subject, with а caddy 
holding the flag, one player preparing to“ putt ' ' and 
the other anxiouslv awaiting the result of the stroke : if 
the sun is low down, with the shadows of the plavers 
falling towards the camera, it makes a pleasing contre 
jour effect, and helps the title. 

A last word as to the apparatus to use. Of course, 
a reflex, as in most subjects of this sort, scores heavily, 
but it is bv no means a necessity, as, owing to the fact 
previously mentioned that golfers are easy people to 
pose, excellent work can be done with any hand camera 
or even with a stand outfit. Neither are very wide 
aperture lenses nor focal-plane shutters absolutely essen- 
trial, although useful. А good lens, working at F,8, 
and a reliable diaphragm shutter will do nearly ехегу- 
thing that the pictorialist is likely to want, prov ided the 
light ts reasonably good and the right moment selected. 

"Needless to sav, Рат not writing for those who desire 
to capture the golf ball in full flight, or the swing when 
the club is travelling at its fastest. Finallv, the photo- 
grapher is cautioned not to select a Saturday afternoon 
or Sunday for his picture-making, or he may find him- 
self the object of curses both loud and deep (the golfer 
has a fine and extensive vocabulary) from the crowd of 
plavers who swarm to the cours? on those davs. 


By BASIL SCHON, 
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LINGYING. By C. H. KRAGH (Shanzhai), 


From " Holidays with the Cameri“ Competition. 
Technical data: Plate, Mawson's Gladiator; lens, Goerz Dacor; stop, F;6 8; exposure, 1-32nd хес. ; light, good; time of day, 2.30 p.m., 
September; printing process, Lromide enlargement from quarter-pla'e, 
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SIBYI By A. J. LYDDON. 
4 The alcve reprcductiontis'an'attempt to ive ihe ect obtained by Mr. Lydccn’s methcd of working up a Lrcmide:enlargement described in! ta rticle | on p. 2921Ж. 
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ERY many landscape 
V photographs suffer 
from a harshness of 
tone rendering which seri- 
ously detracts from their 
success, and it is often astonishing to the uninitiated 
that so few touches placed in exactly the right positions will 
so materially improve the result. It may be taken as a 
broad rule that a picture should consist of a range of half- 
tones, and that the high lights and deep shadows will occupy 
a relatively small area. We are probably all more or less 
familiar with Ruskin's dicta on this subject ; at all events, in 
these days of inexpensive, yet beautiful, reprints, we ought 
to be. Though not inclined to endorse everything Ruskin 
wrote, I will venture to say that more of Ruskin and less 
copying of developer formula from all available plate boxes 
would result in vastly better pictorial work. 

„When white is well managed it ought to be tender as 
well as bright—like inlaid mother-of-pearl, or white roses 
washed in milk. This effect you can only reach by general 
depth of middle tint, by absolutely refusing to allow any 
white to exist, except where you need it.” 

Of course, this was written in relation to colour work and 
not black and white, but in a slightly modified form it 
might be put into practice with great advantage by most 
photographers. 

| The Fault in the Negative. 

The fact is, many workers either over-develop their 
negatives or intensify them, bringing them up to an 
altogether unnecessary degree of pluckiness, and are usually 


ec 
1.— The Untouched Print. 


very disappointed if they find that the print or enlargement 
does not show a scale of gradation ranging from white 
paper to inky black shadows. And the greatest evil of all 
is that there is too much of both the white paper and the 
black shadow 

If the plate is fully exposed and developed for soft 
gradation a negative results. which has probably no clear 
glass shadows and no high light of such opacity that the 
printing paper will not be tinted through it by the time the 
shadows are dark enough. Such a print will usually be 
pronounced slightly flat or muddy." Now, by hand 
work, either on the film or on ground glass varnish applied 
to the back of the negative, the few requisite high lights 
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may be added, care being taken that they are not overdone 
either in strength or number. A few deep shadows may 
also be added by means of a keen-edged scraper, and so our 
conditions are fulfilled. This is not merely a theoretical 
method, but one used in the everyday working of some large 
portrait businesses, particularly when the platinotype process 
is employed. 
Correcting the Effecte of Faulty Negatives. 

But it may be said, this is counsel for the future. We 
will endeavour to keep our negatives softer during the 
coming summer, but we cannot reduce dozens of plates, 
already developed, with persulphate of ammonium! The 
answer is that work may be done on the print, by various 
methods, to neutralise this effect of too much high light or 
too many harsh high lights. We know, for instance, how а 
toned paper, cream or grey, will soften an otherwise harsh 
effect. Instead of using toned paper, we may employ white, 
and after the print is mounted and dried we may tint it to 
almost any requisite degree, afterwards lightening some 
parts slightly, or picking out the one or two sharp high 
lights required for accent. 

The landscape illustrations accompanying this article show 
bromide enlargements purposely made somewhat harsh and 
then modified by hand work in three different ways. I shall 
refer briefly to the method employed in each case. 

The BlacK-lead Method. 

Print No. 1 was lightly rubbed over with the finest pumice 
powder obtainable, which was then carefully dusted off. А 
little levigated plumbago (in reality the finest black-lead 
powder) was then dusted over the print and rubbed over the 


1.—Finished with Black-lead Powder and India-rubber. 


entire surface with a pad of soft wash-leather. This treat- 
ment puts a delicate half-tone over the whole of the print. 
Any lighter parts of the sky may now be taken out by firme; 
rubbing with a clean part of the wash-leather held tightly 
over the finger-tip; or a clean piece of cotton-wool dippecl 
in the pumice powder may be used, remembering, of course. 
that the pumice powder slowly grinds away the gelatinc 
surface of the print. Lighter tones, such as the edge of a 
cloud, the light on the church tower and other masonry, and 
on the dried up earth in the foreground, may be taken out 
with soft or hard india-rubber as may be necessary. 

Any absolutely white touches may be obtained by means of 
a scraper. Should the india-rubber have removed more of 
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the tint or tone than is desired, it may be readily reapplied 
by a few light touches with the wash-leather, choosing, of 
course, a part which has some black-lead on it. Any 
strengthening of shadows, or sharp touches of dark in the 
foreground may be put in with a sable brush and charcoal 
grey water colour, and the touching out of defects, such as 
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3.— The Untouched Print. 


white spots in the sky or elsewhere, is best left to the last, 


using the sable brush and colour. 


Tone Corrections by Means of the Air Brush. 

The method employed for print No. 2 was air-brush work. 
The air brush is a device for spraying liquid water colour 
over the print or any parts of it, and large or small areas 
may be treated at will, provided the manipulator has suffi- 
cient skill. As soon as the colour and gelatine film are dry, 
In 


lighter areas may be picked out with hard ink-eraser. 
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3-—The Untouched Print. 


addition to the work on the sky some of the larger areas in 
the foreground have been broken up slightly by touches of 
dark. 

It is well known that one of the greatest defects of photo- 
graphy is its failure to properly render planes of distance, 
and in this print not only is the distant hill much too dark 
and consequently too near, but its outline is unpleasantly 
straight. By means of a sharp lancet or scraper point the 
most distant parts have been made to look really distant, 
and as a result the picture does not cut in two across the 
sky line. The ripples on the surface of the stream are also 
added by means of the scraper point. 

A New Method of Working up Prints. 

Print No. 3 is finished by the new method worked out and 

recently demonstrated by my colleague, Mr. A. J. Lyddon, 
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before the R. P. S., and I am indebted to Mr. Lyddon for 
finishing for the purpose of this article, not only one of my 
landscapes, but also one of his own portrait studies, which 
is reproduced on page 290. This method depends for its 
success on the use of a special medium, with which ordinary 


oil colours are mixed. The whole of the print is rubbed over 


2.—Finished with Air Brush and Scraper. 


with the medium applied with a tuft of cotton-wool. A 
little ivory black, just tempered with blue, is then brushed 
quite roughly over the print and evened with a loosely folded 
pad of cloth. The tint or tone over the whole is thus 
provided. 

The lighter portions are secured by slightly harder rubbing 
with a clean tuft of cotton-wool; white sharp lights, such as 
those on the chalk pit, the reeds in the foreground, and so 
on, are picked out by means of a piece of pointed india- 


3.— Finished by Lyddon's Method. 


rubber. Shadows may be strengthened by stippling with a 
hog-hair brush a little nearly dry colour, the brush marks 
being evened out by pressing a small tuft of cotton-wool on 
the colour and giving a slight twist. This, of course, 
removes some colour, for which allowance must be made 
when the colour is applied. 

For light touches the tone over the print may be removed 
by means of a sable brush, moistened in the medium, the 
light being then removed by a rub with a tuft of clean cotton- 
wool. Should a light so obtained be too white it may be 
readily toned down again by rubbing lightly over it with a 
tuft of wool which is not clean. This method, as well as 
the first, will recommend itself on account of the small outlay 
required, three or four shillings being sufficient to provide 
what is necessary for a considerable amount of work. 
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2 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS à MATERNA 


8 in photographic work depends very largely on the 


condition of the sensitive materials and the chemical solu- 
tions employed. Perfect materials will frequently enable suc- 
cessful results to be obtained when the conditions of working 
are such that any imperfection would inevitably lead to failure. 

Plates and papers should be stored in a room that is dry, 
well ventilated, and as free from the fumes of gas, and as even 
in temperature as possible. Good ventilation is of the greatest 
importance; it will do much to lessen the evils arising from 
the products of burning gas; it prevents excessive variations 
in temperature; and it is also very rare that a well-ventilated 
room is damp. Dampness is the greatest enemy of gelatine 
plates and papers; and if a well-ventilated, dry and cool room 
is chosen for storing them, they will remain in a perfectly good 
condition for a very long time—much longer than the average 
worker would ever require to keep them. If the sensitive plates 
and papers must be kept in the dark-room, keep them in the 
driest corner and below the level of any gas jets. 

All plates and papers should be kept in a box or cupboard, 
and, preferably, wrapped in paper. This assists in isolating 
them and in rendering them less liable to being injured. 

Handling Plates and Papers in the DarK-Room. 


A frequent source of loss of quality is the improper handling 
of sensitive material in the dark-room, not necessarily 
through want of care, but quite as frequently through absence 
of knowledge or want of thought. It is assumed that the dark- 
room light is safe, and plates are exposed to its rays so freely 
that they become fogged. Consequently, the shadows of the 
negatives are degraded without their details acquiring printing 
strength, the negative is poor and lacking in quality, and the 
plate is blamed, while the real cause is due to the worker—it is 
entirely due to the improper handling in the dark-room. 

If it is recognised that no light that is sufficiently bright to 
enable the photographer to work in comfort can possibly be 
safe for modern rapid plates, he will learn instinctively to 
shield the plate as much as possible from the direct rays of the 
lamp. When the slides are being filled, this is specially im- 
portant. 

Although a light that is stronger and also brighter (more 
yellow) in colour may be used for bromide paper, yet the same 
principle applies equally. The paper should be shielded from 
the direct light, excepting when it is necessary to examine the 
progress of development. 

In daylight printing processes, especially platinotype, great 
care should be exercised in examining the print. The darkest 
corner of the room should be chosen, and the print shielded as 
much as possible. And, in examining any print, breathing in 
such a manner as to moisten its surface must be rigorously 
avoided. In any case when handling үе and papers, take 
care not to finger the sensitive surface. Finger marks, especially 
if the hands are at all moist, are nearly impossible to remove. 
Always, therefore, hold plates by the edges and papers by the 
extreme corners, and with dry fingers. 


Keeping Chemicals. 

The conditions that are most suitable for storing sensitive 
plates and papers are equally desirable for dry chemicals. These 
should, however, be kept in bottles with stoppers or corks that 
fit tightly. There is then very slight risk of the contents being 
influenced by variations in the atmospheric conditions. Most 
of the chemicals used in every-day work in modern photography 
keep well; a few will not keep long even under the best con- 
ditions, though sodium sulphide is almost the only one that 
will affect the ordinary worker. All bottles should be labelled 
distinctly, care being taken in seeing that the stopper or cork is 
replaced properly after taking out any of the substance; and 
the outside of the bottle should be dusted before it is returned 
to its shelf. This is specially desirable in the case of a chemical 
in powder, as a slight draught or current of air might carry 
any powder from one bottle to another when on the shelf; or 
from a bottle to a solution, when mixing. 

Chemicals in liquid form—not prepared solutions of dry 
chemicals—should be kept in stoppered bottles, without excep- 
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tion. With strong acids, ammonia, formaline or similar 
substances, not only is it essential that the stopper should fit 
tightly, but care must be taken to ensure that it is always 
replaced in such a manner that it is held firmly ; otherwise it 
may jump out at any time with a rise in temperature, and the 
contents of the bottle will be spoiled. 

Ammonia should be diluted to half strength as soon as it is 
purchased. It is then much more easily measured without loss 
of strength, and there is very much less risk of the stopper 
jumping out. For convenience in handling, sulphuric acid 
should be considerably diluted—to one-fifth of its strength—and 
the water added slowly, a little at a time, or enough heat may 
be generated to crack the bottle. : 

Most concentrated solutions that the photographer may pre- 
pare should be stored in a warm rather than in a cold place. 
Sixty degrees would be preferable to a lower temperature, and 
even higher than this would not be harmful. In too cool a 
place there is a tendency for some substances to crystallise out 
of solution. If this happens, there is frequently a difficulty 
in re-dissolving, and the composition or strength of the solution 
becomes uncertain. 

| Bottles. 

While stoppered bottles are best for many solutions, for 
others corks are distinctly preferable. Developers, i.e., the 
developing substance itself; dilute ammonia, formaline or acid ; 
gold chloride and silver nitrate should always be kept in stop- 
pered bottles; while the alkaline solution for developing, if 
sodium or potassium carbonate with sulphite; alum, and hypo 
should be stored in corked bottles, as the solution has a great 
tendency to fix a stopper firmly in the bottle. For most other 
solutions it is immaterial whether a stopper or cork is used, 
provided that the latter fits well. If the corks are dipped in hot 
liquid paraffin wax they are greatly improved in air and chemical 
resisting quality, as all the pores of the cork are filled with 
impervious wax. 

For a solution of sulphide there is nothing so efficient as a 
screw-stoppered lemonade bottle. It can be closed perfectly 
and the solution remains in thoroughly good condition. A 
sulphide solution has much greater tendency than any others 
to fix an ordinary stopper so firmly that it cannot be removed ; 
with the screw-stoppered bottle the opening is closed by means 
of an indiarubber ring, and the same tendency does not exist. 
A sulphide solution should not be kept in the same room as, 
or at least anywhere near, sensitive plates or papers. 

A platinotype developer must either be kept in a stone jar or 
bottle, or else the bottle containing it must be kept in the dark. 
All other solutions may be exposed to light without any 
deterioration resulting, excepting some combined toning and 
fixing baths that are complete in one solution. 

When several solutions are used for one operation, especially 
in dark-room work, a different size or shape should be selected 
for each bottle. This will render it quite impossible to mistake 
one solution for another. 

The method of preparing solutions influences their keeping 
properties quite as much as the method of storing. For example, 
with all developers, excepting metol, the preservative sulphite 
should be dissolved thoroughly before the developing substance 
is added. 

Labels. 

The composition of the solution should always be given on 
the label on the bottle, as this will greatly facilitate mixing 
a fresh solution. And all bottles containing a poisonous 
chemical or solution should, in addition to their other label, 
bear a second, containing the word POISON in bold letters. 

The labels should be clearly lettered in black waterproof ink 
on white paper. After the labels have been firmly stuck on 
the bottles with a good paste, such as Higgins’, they should 
be sized and varnished. Ordinary light oak varnish will serve, 
and protected thus they will last for a very long time. 

Modern photographic materials are uniformly excellent in 
quality if obtained from a reliable source; and, with reasonable 
care in storing and using, failures will very rarely, if ever, result 
from imperfect plates, papers, or solutions. 
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A USE FOR EMPTY PLATE BOXES. 
NYONE taking the little time neces- 
sary to make the negative storage 


|! | 


1! " 


| 


case described below will find that it has 
been well spent, as when a particular 


Fig. 1. Front View. 
negative is wanted it can be got with the 
least possible trouble, and the cost is 
practically #7. 

The outside part of the case is made 
up of four pieces of cardboard, the dimen- 
sions of which will, as fig. 1 shows, be 
determined by the size and number of 
the boxes used. 

The drawing shows a simple and effi- 
cient way of joining the top and bottom 
pieces to the sides. This is done by 
cutting the cardboard half through its 
thickness and Hanging it over at the cut, 


Fig. 1. Side View. 
(Side A is removed for clearness.) 


then with seccotine or glue fix the top 
and bottom pieces to these flanges; the 
division piece between the drawers is 
fixed in position by glue and two or three 
ordinary small pins driven in from the 
outside. 


To fit up the drawers, an empty plate 


box is taken and the lid removed, one 
end of this is cut away and then replaced, 
the sides (of the lid) are smeared over 
with seccotine and placed at the bottom 
of the case, and if the box is a fairly 
good fit between the side and division 
piece the lid will adhere to them and the 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
description by readers of The A. P, & P. N.“ are invited for this page, 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


Articles should be 


inner part can be drawn out quite easily. 
The rings shown for drawing out the 
drawers are those usually sold for hang. 
ing passe-partout frames, but if these are 
not at hand, a piece of tape can be glued 
to the box as shown in 
fig. 2, and will do quite 
as well, although not so 
neat looking. 

The drawing (fig. 1) is 
of a case made up of 
eight quarter-plate 
boxes; each box will 
hold seven pairs of nega- 
tives, film to film, i. e., 
fourteen in all, so that 
the total number of 
negatives this particular 
case will hold is one 
hundred and twelve. 
Number the drawers 1, 
2, 3, etc. (lantern slide 
spots аге useful for 
this). 

‚ When storing negatives away, write the 
title of each in a small “ Where is It?" 
book under its particular heading in the 
index, placing after it the number of the 
box it is in and the 
number of negatives 
it is from the top, 
counting the top nega- 
tive as one. An ex- = 
ample may make my 
meaning clearer. Sup- 
pose we have а nega- N 
tive the title of which 
is “ Anything," say it 
is in drawer 3 and is 
the fifth down from a 


L3 

the top; then the "4 
wil be under the Section 
letter A in the index, of 
e in our book ^ des 
and will appear thus :— | ; 
“Anything (3), 5.” Developing Dish. 


Of course this is only a suggested way of 
indexing, as each can do it the way that 
suits him or her best. 

In conclusion, I may say that I find 
if I leave my case on the room table for 
any length of time, and one of the 
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drawers empty, little things like buttons, 
etc., somehow find their way into it, in- 
dicating, of course, that if you would 
kindly remove your negatives it could be 
put to a better use. The cure for this is 
obvious, put the case away when done 
with. C. T. 


A CHEAP DEVELOPING DISH. 


HEN the beginner wishes to make 

an occasional bromide enlargement 
larger than whole-plate, the cost of ap- 
paratus, in addition to paper and solu- 
tions, becomes a serious item. Having a 
few large prints to make recently, I cast 
about for some method of developing them 
without  necessitating the purchase of 
large porcelain dishes. The size of the 
prints was 15 by 12 in., and I found, 
on looking through a maker's list, that 
the cost of a dish this size was at least 
seven shillings. Two were required—one 
for developing and one for fixing—so the 
outlay for a few prints was quite pro- 
hibitive. Papier-maché dishes cost about 
four shillings each, and steel ones about 
the same price, so this did not help me 
much. I therefore decided to make some 
dishes of wood, and enamel them. А 
strip of wood 5 ft. 6 in. long, and of the 
section shown in the figure, was ordered 
from a carpenter, also a baseboard 1 ft. 
5 in. by 1 ft. 2 in. by half an inch thick. 
These came ready planed and were then 
sandpapered, the corner was rounded off 
at the time of planing. Two pieces were 
then cut off the strip 1 ft. 5 in. long, to 
form the sides of the dish, and two other 
pieces, with ends bevelled, were cut to 
form the ends, the latter fitted neatly 
between the side pieces. All the parts 
having been trued, and made to fit, the 
whole dish was now glued up with 
ordinary glue, and allowed plenty of time 


to set. When set, the dish was sand- 
papered again, and all the joints carefully 
examined for flaws. The joints were made 
sure of by means of a few long, thin, 
round nails being driven through them 
while the glue was soft. A little well 
was gouged out at two of the corners so 
that the fingers could be inserted under 
the print. Four flat-headed brass carpet 
nails were driven into the corners, to 
serve as feet. The dish when made was 
covered with three coats of white paint, 
and finished with one coat of white bath 
enamel. The wood used was a piece of 
soft pine, such as is used by engineers' 
pattern makers, though I have no doubt 
that a piece of good deal free from knots 
would do quite as well, and would be 
considerably cheaper. Although home- 
made articles, and not very showy, the 
dishes were thoroughly serviceable. 
T. A. B. 


COPYING FADED PHOTOGRAPHS. 
WHEN copying faded photographs a 
much better result than usual can be 
obtained by holding a piece of pale blue 
glass in front of the lens during the actual 
exposure. A slightly longer exposure is, 
of course, necessary. OLDIM. 
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THE [;ATES'T— 


REVIEWS of some of the most recent apparatus and accessories 
In each case the articles mentioned have been seen and 2 
handled by us. Manufacturers whose goods are not included in the following description will note that we have not yet had 
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an opportunity of dealing with the actual apparatus itself, but will do so at the earliest moment. 


W. BUTCHER AND SONS’ NEW “ CARBINE” 
AND “ KLIMAX ” CAMERAS. 


A NEW model of the well-known “Carbine ’ series of 
cameras has been introduced this year by Messrs. W. 
Butcher and Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 
In this new pattern, the No. 5 Carbine, we have a folding pocket- 
camera for roll films or plates that attracts at once by reason 
of its perfect finish and non-obtrusive appearance. Messrs. 
Butcher have recognised that a num- 
ber of highly-plated fittings on a 
camera do not necessarily render it 
more efficient than when the parts 
are black, and in the No. 5 Carbine 
this black finish is commendable. 
‘Lhe outside of the camera is covered 
in fine-grain morocco leather, and 
the bellows are 
of leather, with 
double exten- 
sion. The base- 
board extends 
by means of 
rack and 
pinion. The 
focussing scale 
is fitted with a 
new form of 
infinity catch, 
adjustable for 
both films and 
plates, and 
allows the 
front to be re- 
leased by a 
simple sliding 
movement with 
a touch of the 
finger. Also noticeable is the new front fork, made of cast 
aluminium alloy in one piece. This renders the camera front 
extremely rigid. The bellows are fitted with adjusters, which 
automatically bring the back of the bellows forward to clear 
the film and extend themselves when the double extension 1s 
brought into play, a most useful fitting for a camera of this 
type. As an efficient instrument for roll films, it can be 
thoroughly recommended. It is made in j-plate and postcard 
sizes, costing £4 12s. 6d. and £s 158. respectively, fitted with 
the Aldis Uno anastigmat in Bausch and Lomb Automat shutter. 
Other lenses and shutters can be fitted if desired. 


The “Klimax " cameras are also particularly well thought 
out and up-to-date instruments of the folding pocket-camera 
type for plates, and Messrs. Butcher are to be congratulated 
on the excellence of this year's models. Here, again, in the 
1911 patterns, with the exception of a few nickelled parts here 
and there, the finish is quite black. This gives the Klimax " 
cameras a distinctive appearance, and is an improvement. The 
new focussing scale, provided with infinity catch, which this 
firm are placing on many of their models this year, is a useful 
addition. The solid front fork of the “ Klimax” camera is а 
notable feature, and one which renders the camera very rigid 
when open. The side-struts also permit of the baseboard being 
lowered or raised at various angles and locked firmly, thus 
providing a swing and front movement. Rising and cross fronts 
and folding finder are included, and the camera is one that can 
be relied upon as being of the utmost efficiency and good work- 
manship. With Aldis Uno anastigmat in Lukos Sector shutter, 
the Model I. Klimax (single extension) costs £3 158., in 1-plate 
size; and the Model II. (double extension) costs £4 7s. 6d. 
Other lenses and the compound Sector shutter can be fitted at 
increased prices, and both models are made in 5 by 4, postcard, 


and 4-plate sizes. The shutters containing the lenses are easily 
removable from these cameras by a bayonet clutch. 

The Beck “ Mutar" anastigmat lens, working at F/6, is also 
being specially fitted to these cameras. This lens is a con- 
vertible anastigmat with three foci. A review of it will appear 
later, when we have had an opportunity of fully testing it. 


+ 


THE ADAMS FOCAL-PLANE VESTA. 


ps remarkable compression of size which appears to be 
associated with the hand cameras from Messrs. Adams and 
Co., of 24, Charing Cross Road, W.C., seems to have reached 
its limit in the new focal-plane Vesta. Those who are familiar 
with the Adams " Vesta " camera will 
know that it represents practically the 
irreducible minimum in camera соп- 
struction, and in the focal-plane Vesta 
Mr. Adams has managed to compress 
not only the essentials of a high-class 
folding hand camera, but, in addition, 
the remarkably efficient self-capping 
Minex focal-plane shutter. When we 
say that the camera (for 24 by 34 in. 
plates) measures only 5j in. in length, 
3i in. wide, and is but 2 in. thick, 
it will be seen what very small di- 
mensions the instrument has. 
Among outstanding features of the 
camera may be mentioned the fact 
that the lens is self-contained, and 
protected inside the camera body ; the 
focussing adjustment permits of 
objects being focussed up to one 
yard, and the entire camera, when closed, has only the focal- 
plane shutter knobs projecting. The well-known Adams patent 
Identoscope finder is fitted to this camera, and shows the 
identical view appearing on the focussing screen, with the advan- 
tage of indicating the alteration in view when the rising front 
is used. The latest development of this ingenious finder is its 
application when turned sideways for horizontal views. By a 
cleverly-contrived lever the rising front movement is obtained 
when the finder has been turned through a quarter of a circle, 
and as the Vesta has both vertical and horizontal movements 


to the front, the inclusion of the Identoscope in this instrument 
renders it practically perfect as a hand camera. It may also 
be used on a tripod, and bushes are fitted for this purpose. 
Complete, with Zeiss Tessar F/4'5 lens and six slides, focussing 
screen, and leather case, the price is 17 guineas; }-plate size, 
1g guineas. 

At the time of our going to press, Messrs. Adams and Co. 
inform us that several of their new introductions for 1911 are 
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not quite ready. These include the new Adams “ Minex " reflex 
camera, with front lens and diaphragmatic shutter, and other 
new patterns of the Vesta pocket cameras; and as these special 
instruments are well worth our readers' attention, we hope to 
be able to deal with them fully in our columns later. 


%------ 
NEW MODELS OF THE N. & G. “REFLEX” 
AND THE “SIBYL” POCKET CAMERAS. 


LTHOUGH the initials “ М. and С.” have come о be 
regarded as a hall-mark of perfection on a camera, the firm 
of Newman and Guardia, Ltd. (17 and 18, Rathbone Place, 
Oxford Street, London, W.), announce a further improvement 
in the 1911 models of their well-known reflex camera. This fine 
instrument, in addition to representing a very high ideal in reflex 
camera construction, embodying focal-plane shutter and the 
usual attributes of the reflector type, can now be obtained 
fitted with an auxiliary shutter on the lens, permitting of slow 
instantaneous exposures of 1-1oth, 1-8th, 3, 4 second, etc., yet 
acting perfectly with the mirror movement. The problem of 
using the between-lens shutter in conjunction with the mirror, 
and with the camera at any extension, has been solved in the 
new model in a most ingenious manner. A full detailed review 
of this camera will be given in a later issue. In the meantime, 
application to the above address will bring further particulars. 
А new model of the well-known ‘ Sibyl” pocket-camera is a 
postcard size, with the camera front opening in the horizontal 
position. The shutter is of the special N. and G. design, and 
is provided with time, bulb, and instantaneous movement. This 
beautifully made camera has also rising front for both ways of 
the plate, the N. and G. folding reflector, finder, bushes for 
tripod use, and carrying-handle. The outside dimensions of the 
postcard “ Sibyl” (54 by 34) when closed аге 7 by 13 by 44. 
Fitted with Zeiss Tessar F/6°3 lens, the price is £21; fitted with 
the F/4.5 Tessar, it costs £22 108. 


%----ттт- 
HOUGHTONS’ “ENSIGN” BOX-FORM 
REFLEX CAMERA. 


ESSRS. HOUGHTONS, LTD., of 88 and 89, High 

Holborn, W.C., are well to the front in the production 
of British-made photographic apparatus, and notable among their 
new season's goods is the Ensign box-form reflex. This camera 
has several outstanding features which place it at once in the 
category of high-class instruments, but, at the same time, it is 
really inexpensive. Its small size when closed proves attractive, 
and an inspection of its movements indicates that very careful 
thought and attention have been bestowed on every part. The 
new focal-plane self-cap- 
ping shutter will appeal 
to all photographers who 


handle the camera. It 
embodies all the usual 
movements in one. Set- 
ting, winding, altering 
the slit, varying the ex- 
posure, etc., are  per- 
formed by turning the 
winding-key only. The 
shutter release 15 ех- 
tremely delicate, and the 
exposure can be made 


and the mirror released with an entire absence of vibration. 
The mirror returns to its original position immediately after 
the exposure is made, and is locked until the next exposure 
is made, or until it is specially opened for time exposures. The 
rack and pinion focussing is controlled by a large milled-edge 
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knob оп the opposite side to the release, and the focussing hood 
reverses, so that the user can take pictures at right angles to 
the direction in which he is apparently looking. The lens is 
held in a hollow cone, which is sunk in the camera front. This 
lens cone is detachable and reversible, thus giving added exten- 
sion when necessary. Rising and falling front and revolving 
back are fitted, and the sky-shade protects the lens in front. The 
Ensign reflex is a perfectly made camera that is a pleasure to 
handle. The woodwork throughout is of mahogany, with oxidised 
and nickel-plated fittings, and is handsome in appearance. 
The body is covered with seal-grain morocco leather. It is 
supplied complete with three double plate-holders and Ensign 
anastigmat lens, Е/58, in }-plate size, at £11 10s. Other lenses 
can be fitted when desired, and the camera is also made in post- 
card, 5 by 4, and 4-plate sizes. 


——— — 


THE “ENSIGN ” DRY-MOUNTING OUTFIT. 


"Tos popularity of the dry-mounting method for photographs 
has been limited amongst amateurs to a certain extent, owing 
to the cost of the apparatus previously put on the market for 
dealing with any considerable sizes. The dry-mounting outfit 
now introduced by Messrs Houghtons 
appears to solve the difficulty, both of 
size and efficiency, in a remarkably 
simple manner. Briefly, the method 
entails the use of a portable heavy iron. 
instrument, with a rounded and plated 
surface, that is heated to a suitable 
temperature by being suspended on a 
gas-jet (supplied with the outfit), and 
then applied to the print, which has 
been previously prepared with the dry 
adhesive tissue in contact with the 
mount. This mounting iron is applied 
direct to the surface of the print with 
a rolling ог 


rocking mo- 
tion, and 
achieves the 
same result 
as the direct 
pressure of 
the dry- 


mounting 
press in caus- 
ing the photo- 
graph to ad- 
here perfectly 
and perma- 
nently to the 
mount with. 
; out cockling. 
25. It is, more- 
| over, quite 
possible to mount large prints by carrying out the rolling motion 
over portions at a time, until the entire surface has been covered. 
Needless to say, the face of the mounting instrument must be 
kept scrupulously clean and free from grit, otherwise the surface 
of the prints may be damaged. In practice the instrument works 
perfectly, and should effect a revolution in mounting methods, 
as it places in the hands of the amateur the possibility of mount- 
ing any size print by the dry method in a neat and effective 
manner. The outfit, which includes mounting iron, with ther- 
mometer let into the top, gas heating stand with burner, 
fixing iron, straight-edge trimmer, and zinc cutting-plate, costs 
17s. 6d. complete, or 14s. 6d. without the straight-edge trimmer 
and zinc plate. This can be recommended to the notice of 
every reader. 
----------5---------- 


MARION AND CO. S CENTRIA ” CAMERA, 
AND TROPICAL MODEL * SOHO” REFLEX. 


NEW folding hand camera from Messrs. Marion and Co., 

Ltd., of 22 and 23, Soho Square, W.C., embodies several 
novel features, notable amongst which is the method by which 
double extension is obtained. The ordinary single extension is 
effected in the usual manner by pulling forward the camera front 
on the baseboard. The double extension is then obtained by draw- 
ing away the back, containing the focussing screen, from the front. 
This ensures an even balance and an undoubted steadiness, even 
when the camera is on a small tripod; yet when not required 
the back extension folds up neatly into the camera body, which 
occupies no more space than the ordinary folding pocket camera 
for a similar-sized plate. The }-plate model which we have 
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examined permits of nearly 12 inches extension, and the fully 
extended camera is remarkably rigid. The entire instru- 
ment is made of metal covered with leather. The baseboard is 
metal, with ebonised mahogany panels, carrying infinity stop 
and focussing scale. 
The camera front is 
fitted with Archime- 
dean screw, giving a 
rise of 14 in. from the 
centre; it also has the 
Archimedean screw 
cross movement, re- 
versible finder, and 
level, and hood focus- 
sing screen. The 
camera is handsomely 
| finished in black, with 
parts nickel-plated, and costs £5 10s., including three dark slides. 
Any suitable lenses of purchaser’s choice can be fitted. 

The Tropical Model “ Soho " reflex has also been submitted 
to us by Messrs. Marion and Co. The first feeling that an 
inspection of this pattern of the well-known Soho reflex camera 
produces is one of admiration. The second is one of regret 
that such a handsome and beautifully finished instrument will 
probably become damaged by the hard wear and tear it is likely 
to receive in carrying out the work for which it is made. Yet 
we know from experience of the Soho reflex that more than 
ordinary hard usage will be necessary before the internal arrange- 
ments of this camera are likely to suffer in the smallest degree. 
This model is specially made in polished teak, with brass bind- 
ings at every vital point, and the makers have ingeniously 
contrived to embody beauty in appearance with most sensible 
disposition of added strength and rigidity. At the same time 
the weight has been kept down. The Tropical Model, in fact, 
is just the camera for the photographer in hot and humid 
climates, and can be guaranteed to withstand the attacks of 
climatic aggression and insectivorous depredations. Fitted with 
the already well-known “ dodging " mirror, that enables a shorter 
focus lens than usual to be employed, revolving back, Kershaw 
patent focal-plane shutter, rising front, and all the attributes of 
a high-class reflex, the Tropical Model stands in a plane by 
itself, and is worth the attention of all travellers. In }-plate 
size, with three double dark slides, the price is 17 guineas. It 
is also made in postcard, 5 by 4, and }-plate sizes, and any lens 


can be fitted. 
— e 


THE THORNTON-PICKARD IMPERIAL 
POCKET-\ AMERAS. 


MONG the new introductions for 1911 from the Thornton- 

Pickard Co., Altrincham, the “ Imperial" pocket cameras 
deserve special attention. These cameras are supplied in four 
different models. The No. ı model consists of a well-made 
instrument of the folding hand or stand type, the outstanding 
feature of which is the rigidity of the front, which is made 
from cold-drawn solid metal, oxidised dull black. It is of 
exceptional strength, but is not heavy; and the entire camera, 
the body of which is made of mahogany, with a baseboard of 
metal, can be recommended for hard wear. The No. : model 
has leather bellows, leather carrying-handle, everset time and 
instantaneous shutter, two metal slides, detachable focussing 
screen with focussing hood, brilliant reversible finder, and costs 


D 
~ 


TON-Pitkhe | 


| IMPERIAL | 


but 30s., with single achromatic lens, F/8, or with Rectoplanat 
double rectilinear lens, 37s. 6d. 

The No. 2 model, at 42s., includes a rack and pinion move- 
ment for focussing, the T.P. Rectoplanat R.R. lens, automatic 
infinity catch, Bausch and Lomb auto shutter. This camera can 
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also be supplied with the Aldis anastigmat lens, working at 
F/7.7, for 57s. 6d. 

The No. 3 model is similar to the No. 2 model, but has 
double extension, with rack and pinion focussing, and costs 
578. 6d. with the Rectoplanat lens, or £3 12s. 6d. with the Aldis 
anastigmat. Other lenses and shutters can, of course, be sup- 
plied if necessary, and the film-pack adapter can be supplied 
with any of these cameras. 

The No. 4 model, costing £3 17s. 6d., is a beautifully finished 
instrument, being both compact and strong. It has double 
extension, rack and pinion movements, Bausch and Lomb 
Automat shutter, rising and cross fronts, and is fitted with 
Beck Symmetrical lens or T.P. Rectoplanat. With the Aldis 
anastigmat it costs £4 12s. 6d. All the Imperial 
cameras have rising-front improvements, and are fitted with 
brilliant finders and tube and bulb releases. They are excellent 
value, and the new T.P. illustrated catalogue, containing further 
information concerning them, should be sent for from the above 


address. 
———————————— 


LANCASTER’S 1911 ELLIPSOID ENLARGER. 

HE great popularity of the Ellipsoid Enlarger, made by J. 

Lancaster and Son, Ltd., Broad Street, Birmingham, in- 
dicates its excellence, and this year’s patterns show a further 
perfection in construction. The apparatus embodies the prin- 
ciple of reflected light for the purpose of illuminating the 
negative when enlarging. It is supplied in several forms and 
sizes, either for use as a complete enlarging apparatus, or with- 
out a bellows extension in front, and permitting the use of the 
worker’s own camera. In this case the camera is placed in 
contact with an opening in front of the Ellipsoid apparatus, with 
the negative in position in the dark slide, and nothing further 
in the shape of condensers, etc., is required. The instrument 
can be used with incandescent gas, electric lamps, acetylene, or 
incandescent spirit, and is supplied complete with burners. The 
pattern we have inspected is made for two inverted incandescent 
gas-burners, and the light from these reflected from the curved 
white reflector gives an even illumination of much greater 
intensity than would appear possible. In practice, however, the 
efficiency of the Ellipsoid is beyond question. Apart from its 
undoubted practical utility, it produces an illumination of great 
softness and evenness. The apparatus is compact and portable, 
and for the amateur, with little space at disposal, who wishes 
to make enlargements by artificial light, without going to the 
expense of a standard enlarging apparatus with condensers, an 
Ellipsoid is just the thing. The instrument is supplied in six 
different patterns, and costs from 15s. in j-plate size, to £4 4s. 
for the best pattern in whole-plate size. Further particulars will 
be sent on application to Messrs. J. Lancaster and Son, Ltd., at 


the address given. 
— ͤ — 


THE ROSS- PAN NOS FOCAL- PLANE 
CAMERA. 


HE latest model of this camera, sent to us for review by 

Ross, Ltd., Clapham Common, S.W., more than justifies 
our previous high opinion of it as a most efficient and reliable 
instrument. It is a production upon which Messrs. Ross are 
to be congratulated. It is a beautifully made instrument, folds 
compactly, opens easily, and 
has а focal-plane shutter of 
exceptional merit. One turn of 
the winding-key is sufficient to 
set the shutter, which is of the ааа 
self-capping variety, and the 
release is effected with a mini- аи 
mum of vibration and a maxi- 
mum of efficiency. The model 
we have inspected is fitted with 
the Homocentric lens, Series 
II., F/5.6, and costs £13 17s. 6d. 
іп }-plate size, complete with 
three double dark slides and 
black leather  carrying-case. 
The lens is mounted in a focus- 
sing mount, and the winding- 
key of the shutter is the only 
projection on the Panros camera when closed, the whole of the 
mechanism being entirely covered in. A notable feature of the 
shutter is the method by which time exposures at full aperture 
may be given, irrespective of the speed at which the shutter is 
already set. The change from instantaneous to time, or wee 
versá, is immediate, and can be effected whether the shutter is 
set or not. The ''Panros" camera is practically fool-proof. 
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DALLMEYER AUTO-CATCHES. 


EX. amateur photographer at some period of his existence 


has probably spoilt а few pictures by making two exposures · 


on one plate. Various devices have been suggested for the pur- 
pose of overcoming this form of aberration, but the little acces- 
sories known as "'auto-catches," just put on the market by 
Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., of Denzil 
Road Works, Neasden, N.W., appear to 
solve the difficulty in the most practical 
manner. As shown in the illustration, the 
auto-catch takes the form of a small 
spring similar to that usually fixed as a 
dark-slide catch, but bent at a slightly 
greater angle to the finger-grip. Dark 
slides fitted with these catches should abso- 
lutely prevent the photographer doubly 
exposing a plate. After the slide has been 
loaded, the catch is brought down on the 
inside of the screw in the ordinary way. 
After the exposure has been made, and the 
sheath has been replaced, this catch slips 
over the other side of the screw, and not 
only shows that the plate has been exposed, 
but actually prevents the sheath from 
The natural movement is, of course, to press 


being withdrawn. 
the catch in order to withdraw the sheath. The more firmly this 
catch is pressed inwards the more tightly is the sheath held, and 


a second exposure can thus not be given. Dallmeyer auto- 
catches are simple to fit, and cost only 1s. per set of six, complete 
with screws and instructions. 

The Dallmeyer Time Valve is another useful introduction of 
the firm. This is suitable for all types of flap and sector shutters, 
giving approximate exposures of 3, 
2, І, 4, 1, 1-1oth, 1-25th, and bulb. 
Its particular advantages are its 
small size and weight, making it 
scarcely larger than the rubber tube 
in which it is inserted. Its con- 
struction is governed by Patent No. 
5669 of тото, granted to Cyril Frederick Lan-Davis, which shows 
that this time valve is made of two tubes, one burnished over the 
other, perhaps as simple a form as it is possible to think of. 
The price of this is therefore only 2s. 

We have also received from Messrs. Dallmeyer a specimen of 
the new and improved model of the large-aperture Adon tele- 
photo lens, a detailed review of which will appear next week. 


---------%---- 


THE ALTRINCHAM RUBBER COMPANY’S 
SPECIALITIES. 


HIS firm is already well known among photographers 
as the makers of the anti-climatic rubber shutter re- 
leases. Their new season's goods include a standard pattern 
ball and tube shutter release complete, for practically any type 
of shutter. This costs 15. 3d., with two feet of anti-climatic 
rubber tubing; and no less than thirty different patterns and 
sizes for every class of camera or shutter are supplied by the 
company. The new patent automatic time indicator, for attach- 
ing to the tube of the shutter release, is also a useful accessory 
that is worth the attention of every photographer who uses the 
ball and tube release. It enables long instantaneous ” and time 
exposures to be given, and automatically controls any exposure. 
It is easily fitted to any make of shutter. 

Another speciality of the firm is intended for those photo- 
graphers who prefer a high glaze on their prints. This is the 
patent rubber squeegee pad. Wet prints are laid down on the 
pad, a fixed rubber sheet drawn over, and squeegeed with a 
flat squeegee, the whole of the moisture being expelled perfectly. 
This accessory solves the difficulty of economy of space, celerity 
of action, and efficiency in results, for those who have previously 
experienced glazing troubles. These squeegee pads can also be 
supplied with a dull surface for producing a matt finish when 
required. The pads cost 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d., according to size. 
Our readers should write to The Altrincham Rubber Co., 
Altrincham, for full illustrated catalogue of photographic goods. 


DALLMEYER 


TIME EXPOSURE VALVE 


Owing to the pressure on our space this week, 
“ Ariel's” Notes Among the Societies," Our 
Readers' Views," ‘‘Notices of Exhibitions.” etc., 


have been crowded out. These features will appear 
as usual next week. 
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24 ; 
Annual Spring Sale of the City Sale and Exchange, 90-94, 


The : 
Fleet Street, E.C., is now being held, and the list of apparatus 
and accessories includes many bargains at remarkably low 
prices. Readers should write for a copy of the catalogue. 

Second-hand Goods.—The new list of second-hand and shop- 
soiled apparatus just issued by the Westminster Photographic 
Exchange contains a number of remarkable bargains in cameras, 


lenses, and accessories. Readers should apply to the firm at 
119, Victoria Бе. S.W., 185 s copy of the list, which will 
be sent post free upon application. 

Mesia. Chas. шшен ша and Co. (Photographic) Ltd., of 
13, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., advise 
us that the retail prices of Metol and Ortol are reduced as from 
March 15% as follows:—1 oz. bottles to 2s.; 4 oz. bottles to 
7s. 6d.; 8 oz. bottles to 15s. ; 16 oz. bottles to 30s.; and at the 
same time 1o gramme bottles have been introduced at 1s. each. 
Eikonogen remains the same price as before, but 10 gramme 
bottles at 6d. each have also been introduced. | 

Lizars’ Illustrated Catalogue for 1911 is to hand, and is a very 
complete and well-produced publication. It contains no less 
than 210 pages of matter, and in addition to full illustrated 
particulars of the great variety of cameras and photographic 
apparatus sold by the firm, includes a guide to photography, 
with useful hints, formule, etc. Readers should write to 
Messrs. J. Lizars, ror and 107, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, for 
a copy of this catalogue, which will be sent free. 


— — . —gH— B 


FORTHCOMING EAHIBITIONS. 
43 i ! 


Mar. 11| Apr. 8| H. Wright, 180, Friern 

ШЫНЫ Bet bunek EE 

Mar. 15| Mar. sslG. Mackervail, N. Apsley 
t., Partick B. 


Secretary. 


South London P.S. .. 
Partick C. C. xe 


Alger P. C. — — | Mar. :5 Apr. 15 | Secretary, Photo Club, 
£ дна 4, Rue Négrier, Alger. 
Folkestone and Dis-| — — | Маг. 2o|Mar. ar | Hamilton Smith, 20, 
trict C.C, Radnor Park Crescent, 
Folkestone. | 
Photo-Club de Paris} — — | Mar. 200 Apr. s | Paul Bourgeois, Photo- 
(Oil Prints) Club de Paris, 46 Rue 
des Mathurins, is. 
Beith and Dis. Arts.“ — — | Mar. 23| Mar. a5|J. Peat UE Me King's 
and Crafts Rd., Beith, B. HA 
Sunderland P.A. -- — [Mar.25| Apr. | №. К. Kieffer, Stirling 
St., Sunderland. 
Worcestershire C. C. — | Mar. 25| Арт. 20 [G. Н. Haycox. St. Wul- 
stan's Cres., Worcester. 
Toronto C.C. .. — —  |Mar. 27| Apr. | Hugh Neilson, 2, Gould 
St., Toronto, 
Sheffield P.S. .. — | Mar. 2o| Mar. 28| Apr. 1 (С. H. Parker, 67, Wad- 
" псши жек а 
Bolton С.С. .. = — | Mar. 29 . 1 |). utto t, St. 
E Helen's Rd., Bolton. 
Ilkeston Arts Club ..| Mar. 22 | Mar. 25 Cleeve Villa, 


Mar. Apr. 1 | A. Smith, 

x n M cric: St., Шке, 

Арг. рг. 8 |Н. W. ve, 20, Kenil- 

cid m t Road, Rathgar, 
ublin. 


Apr. 17 | Apr. 21 |C. A. E. Chandler St. 
ad dad Helen's Rd., Westcliff 
Apr. 21 | Apr. 22 с р» 169a, Ful- 


m Rd. 

Арг. 24 Apr. 29 | W. T. Mason, 32, Water- 
n Et pite Center: p 

Apr. 2 рг. 26 | T. W. tlett, 20, - 
ER ven Avenue, Éaling, W. 
Apr. 25 | Арг. 29 | J. M'Grouther, ee 


P.S. of Ireland ИА Mar. 27 


Southend-on-Sea P.S. | Apr. 3 

Chelsea and District 
P.S. 

Leicester P.S... 

Ealing P.S. 

Barrhead and mund Apr. 11 


Amateur Art Clu 


ney ea | 
Malvern С.С... Apr. 17 | Арг. 2: | Арт. 27 | Мау 4 | J. В. Nickolls, The Ex- 
T P e а bos 
Paris Salon of Photo-| — Apr. 7 | Арг. 2 ау х6 | Paul Во і5, о- 
graphy ore d Club de Paris Rue 
S May | C. H. Wallis. Rosebank, 
Chelmsford P.S. e| ~ — |Ma a А is, Rose 
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Bromide Paper Edges. 
I cannot get the masked edges of my con- 
tact bromide prints pure white. The edges 

do not grey, but look dirty, etc. 
“С. B. С. (Limehouse). 

You are evidently careful about keep. 
ing measures and dishes clean, so the 
cause is not there. There are yet two 
other quite likely sources. First, stale 
paper, or paper kept in a room where gas 
or fire fumes are present, degrades along 
the edges, even although the packet may 
be kept in the dark. Next, very few 
workers are sufficiently careful to shield 
the paper from dark-room light. For 
loading the printing frames, use as little 
light of anv kind as possible, and keep the 
developing dish covered until the picture 
is very nearly finished developing. To 
clean up the dirty edges, you may try 
the ferricyanide and hypo. reducer, ap- 
plied with a tuft of cotton wool and then 
washed off the print. Take an ounce 
of clean, previously unused fixing bath. 
Into this throw a crystal of potass. ferri- 
cyanide about the size of a large pea, 
and stir the mixture with a glass rod 
until it is canary yellow. Your reducer 
is now ready for use, and should be used 
at once, as it does not keep many minutes. 
After applying this solution the print re- 
quires well washing. It is best to apply 
this reducing-clearing solution as soon 
as the print leaves the fixing bath, and 

so make one washing serve. 


Mottled Negatives. 
Some negatives developed last summer are 
affected by mottled markings. Can these 
be effaced? What is the prevention? Can 
you recommend a suitable intensifier for sea 
studies? w. J. R. (Hornsey). 
Mottling may be due to imperfect fix- 
ing, or to not rocking the dish sufficiently 
frequently during development. Although 
the cause and effect in these two cases are 
different, yet the verdict is the same, viz., 
no cure. Sea studies require no special 
intensifier. That is to say, that an in- 
tensifier suitable for a portrait or land- 
scape is also suitable for a seascape. You 
have plenty of choice, e.g., mercury and 
ammonia, chromium, silver, uranium. 
For formulæ see any text-book. Among 
so many available formulæ it is profit- 
less for us to make a guess as to what 
your individual fancy may be. 


Preparing Printing Paper. 


I have been informed by a friend who does 
not possess the formula that there is a pro- 
cess whereby drawing paper can be con- 
verted into bromide paper suitable for mak- 
ing enlargements. All I can learn is that a 
starchy substance is used with silver nitrate 
in some way. Could you let me have the 
formula, etc.? A. O. (Brixton). 


From your letter it would appear that 


your friend has in mind the process com- 
monly called plain salted silver paper. 
But this is not a bromide paper, nor is it 
suitable for enlarging except, perhaps, by 
means of a solar camera and heli t, 
which is a costly piece of apparatus. 
Briefly, the process is as follows :— 
Drawing, or similar paper, as sized with 
a starchy mixture, arrowroot, etc., to fill 
up the pores of the paper, and so help to 
ibis the sensitising coating on the sur- 
ace. 
is either dipped or floated in a bath of 
common salt, and again dried. Finally, 
it is floated in a solution ot silver nitrate 
and dried in the dark. It is now avail- 
able for contact printing by daylight. 
The print is washed, toned in gold, etc., 
washed, fixed, and finally washed. If you 


.require details of this process, which is 


practically extinct now, you may write 
again. 


Enlarging. 
I have a quarter-plate enlarger, with gas 
attachment, and two incandescent burners, 
but cannot get even illumination; there is a 
falling off at the top and bottom. I place the 
enlarger 1j inches from the gas attachment. 
H. G. G. (Berkhamsted). 
Without seeing your apparatus we can- 
not say for certain what is the cause of 
your trouble, but certainly 14 inches 
seems to be a very short distance. Try 
a greater distance, and if this fails, then 
interpose a sheet of the finest ground 
glass between the gas-burners and reflec- 
tor. This of course will mean longer 
exposure time. Or perhaps you could 
arrange to move the gas-burners about 
(up and down) during the exposure so as 
to equalise their illuminating effect. 


Lens Query. 


(1) Can you please tell me the practical differ- 
ence between a lens having two surfaces 
cemented together and one uncemented, with 
air space between? (2) As regards the two 
difficulties of the time system of developing, 
viz., temperature and staleness of developer, 
could not the former be met by varying the 
time according to the temperature, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Watkins? And as regards 
staleness, is this a serious difficulty? How 
long would a pyro-soda developer have to be 
kept before its staleness makes it work slowly? 
H. T. D. (Parkstone). 

Each free surface of glass in contact 
with air reflects some light. The quan- 
tity, i.e., proportion of reflected to inci- 
dental light, depends upon (a) the angle 
of the incident pencil, and (b) the state 
of polish of the surface. The better the 
polish the less reflected light. Thus with, 
let us say, four reflecting surfaces, the 
quantity of light thus reflected, and sa 
lost so far as image formation is con- 
cerned, might be appreciable. But, on 
the other hand, modern lens making has 
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After sizing and drying, the paper 


now reached such a fine pitch of excellence 
that it is quite possible that there is less 
actual loss with four surfaces now than 
there was with two surfaces in a lens 
made twenty years ago. If the two-lens 
surfaces are cemented they become one 
piece of glass so far as reflection is con- 
cerned. (2) Your suggestion of modifying 
the time in accordance with the tempera- 
ture is not only quite feasible, but is 
followed by various workers. Staleness 
is a more subtle question, as deterioration 
is not merely a question of time only. 
The purity of the chemicals, quantity of 
air dissolved in the water, surface of 
liquid exposed to the air in the stock 
bath, etc., are all contributing factors. 
The simplest way out of the difficulty 
is to keep the pyro dry and add it to a 
stock solution of soda-carbonate and 
sulphate just before development is com- 
menced. 


Copyright, etc. 

I have a photograph suitable for a design. 

Should I be well enough protected if I сору- 

righted it, or ought I to register it as a trade 

mark? Any information as to procedure 

would be very acceptable. 

P. J. H. (Wellington). 

Were we im your case we should be 
quite content with copyrighting the photo- 
graph. This costs one penny for the form 
which has to be filled up. This is sent 
to the proper quarters together with a 
registration fee of one shilling. For 
further information apply to The Regis- 
trar, Copyright Office, Stationer’s Hall, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., but in copy- 
right matters your best plan—if it is im- 
portant to you—is to consult a solicitor 
well versed in this particular phase of 
law. 


Crystoleum. 
What kind of paper is used for the prints, and 
what is the best medium for making the poe 
transparent? F. R. L. (Saltby). 
When this process was first introduced 
the prints were made on thin albumen— 
silver paper. The print was fixed to the 
glass by means of a warm solution of 
gelatine. Then the back of the paper 
was rubbed with fine sand-paper so as 
to reduce the quantity of paper fibre tc 
a minimum. It was then rendered (more 
ог less) transparent by a coating of 
Canada balsam in benzol or turpentine. 
Colour was then applied, and the picture 
was further backed up with paper or glass 
which was paint-dabbed in patches to 
correspond with the prevailing colours in 
the picture. The tough nature of the 
older albumen paper was better suited 
to the process than the present-day gela- 
tine papers, but yet with care these may 
be used. As a mountant, starch paste is 
suitable. As before, as much of the paper 
is removed by the aid of fine grain sand- 
paper as may be done with safety. The 
remainder of the paper is then rendered 
translucent by 3 parts of castor oil 
with 1 or 14 parts alcohol, and after 
allowing this to soak into the paper in 
a warm place for a few hours the surplus 
is removed by dabbing with clean cotton 
wool or rag. If preferred, one may use 
the following to make the paper trans- 
lucent, viz., 1 part canada balsam, 1 part 
turpentine, and 2 parts olive oil or castor 
oil. These constitutents should be very 
thoroughly incorporated with each other 
by the aid of stirring and gentle heat. 
It is a good plan to make the mixture 
in a jampot and stand this in a basin of 
hot water. The print is then .coloured 
as above mentioned. 
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Woes of Spring: 
(1) Cleaning. 

It is not known who 
invented the custom of pub- 
lishing Special Numbers in 
the Spring. Whoever he 
was, probably by this time 
he realises his responsi- 
bility. Spring is not the occasion for the unseemly rejoicing 
of a Special Number. In spite of what the poets say about 
daffodils and frisking lambs, Spring means the dumps for 
most of us. Two, at least, of its associations for photographers 
are disagreeable. One of these is the horrid disinterment 
of photographic apparatus—the first resurrection of a staggering, 
bony tripod from the dust, like some melancholy gibbet. The 
other is the peremptory notice that on a given day—generally 
to-morrow—the apartment which, by special favour of the 
lady of the house, has been used as a dark-room, is going to 
be “done out," and woe be to anything detachable that is 
overtaken by the annual whirlwind ! 


Woes of Spring: (2) Poets. 


The Spring poet, too, is an invasion of the season, although, 
to speak the truth, beyond the effusion on this page, which is 
written by a member of our own staff, whose occasional digres- 
sions into insanity we have learned to overlook, we have not 
had a communication from one of these gentry at this office up 
to the present. We have put an extra bolt or two on the door, 
and, more efficacious still, we have hung a few quite uncon- 
‘trolled and uncontrollable prints on its outer side. Moreover, 
we have engaged a fresh office-boy, whose great qualification—he 
hails from Dublin—is his handiness with his feet. But the 
Spring poets tarry, probably forgetting all about the crocus in 
throes over Coronation odes. 
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Woes of Spring: (3) Catalogues. 


They are only woes because they show us how hard up we 
are, and how weedy is our ten-year-old quarter-plate, which is 
all we have to bless us. Otherwise they are most valuable 
arrivals, and it would be very interesting to trace the rise of 
some famous firm in the increasing sumptuousness of its cata- 
logues. We should begin with the early four-page affair, respect- 
fully calling the attention of our numerous patrons to some 
elephantine cameras, and we should go on in a scale of growing 
corporosity until we reached No. 43 G, which supersedes al 
previous editions, and is printed on art paper, and got up as 
elegantly as if it were intended for everlasting repose іп a lady’s 
boudoir. 


A Literary Note. | 

A course of the catalogue would not be a bad thing for those 
novelists who occasionally refer to “ automatic " lenses, or mix 
up the camera bellows with the time-bulb, when introducing 
photography into their plot. Or they might get the catalogue 
writer to revise their proofs, repaying him by permitting a subtle 
reference to the fact that it was one of his firm's han Y pocket- 
cameras which snapshotted the murder in Chapter XIX. These 
things are occasionally done, I believe, but not in photography. 
Or, to venture higher still, we might even see a mighty collabora- 
tion such as is here hinted at: 


ScIENTIFIC FICTION. 


One of the sensations of the Spring publishing season will 
undoubtedly be the appearance of “ The 1socyanins: A Tragedy 
in Yellow K.” The author of The Light that Failed” and 
* Soldiers Three“ has on this occasion joined forces with the 
author of “ The Photography of Coloured Objects," and the new 
work is the product of the dual pen. When we have 
such a combination, nothing but a first-rate tragedy can result. 


Phiction for Photographers. 


It is in the spring that a young man's fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of Somane, and this explains possibly how it is that 
with lengthening days, and with the voice of the turtle heard 
again in the land, I get a letter from a correspondent asking me 
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for some light literature suitable for photographers. Well, this 
is the best I can do. A start should be made with Conan 
Doyle's Round the Red Lamp," and then we could proceed 
to * The Shadow of a Grime,” spelt “crime” in the original 
version. Others that might be suitable include “ When it was 
Dark"; “Тһе Light that Failed” (these two are, apparently, 
by different authors); “ А Tragedy in Grey”; “Тһе Night Side 
of London"; “Такеп at a Venture"; “The Shutters of 
Silence"; Exposure of Mormonism”; and Through 
Troubled Waters." The last has a special affinity for the book- 
shelves of Leeds and district. 


More Favourite Fiction. 


This does not exhaust the list of fiction in which photo- 
graphers might be expected to feel a proprietary interest. 
Appended is a compilation of some more populars, but of a 
slightly different order from the preceding: — 

“А jolly good thing, old man. Yes, you've got the knack 
all right.” 

“А pleasing piece of work which we should be glad to re- 
produce if space would allow." 

* I have never listened to a lecture which I have enjoyed so 
much.” 

* Gave three-ten for it in a shop on the Continent." 

* No; not exhibiting this year. Too much of a bore, don't 
you know." 

„Mes, oh, yes; straight from the negative. Untouched, 
quite." 

“ Entirely by accident. Believe me, I had no idea he was in 
the picture until I had developed the plate." 


A Spring Idyll of Fifty Year Ago. 


A sea of gold the daffodils, by breezes gently blown, 
The meadows all are carp:ted with daisies— 

( We're lucky, eh, with cameras that only weigh a stone, 
That is to say, without the packing-cases). 


All nature is a-blushing, maiden-like, at our approach, 
And all the buds are in a titil'ation— 

(I don't believe I put the glass containers in the coach, 
Though papier-maché saves the situation). 


A tingle in the orchard and a glory in the glen, 
The tasse led hazel is about to caper— 

(Say, did you use the cyanide in due proportion when 
For negatives you iodised the paper ?) 


The garb of green on tree and field is gentle to the eye, 
The hawthorn's white, the burrs are on the teasels— 

(My paper negs. are mottled ғеа--І can't imagine why — 
The sensitiser p'rhaps has caught the measles). 


The dewy April evening steals across the plain apace, 
With all its shadowed pageantry enthralling— 

(The crimes of silver nitrate from a gutta-percha case, 
Let loose in our portmanteaux are appalling). 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Lesson. MAKING THE MOST OF FAULTY NEGATIVES. 
SOME ANIMAL STUDIES AND HAND WORK. 


HE recent prints you 
have been making 
show steady improve- 
ment. e notice 
that although you are 
using quarter-plates 
you find it well to 
make half-plate en- 
largements. Of 
course, with a lantern 
in good working 
order, it is just as 
easy to make an 
enlargement as to 
make a contact print, and the increase 
of size always gives your work a more 

important appearance. 

One or two of the prints show some 
slight evidence of movement. The 
horse you have photographed looks a 
sleepy old veteran, so that no doubt the 
camera moved, and not the subject. 
There is no evidence of sunshine, so 
perhaps you had only a moderate 
light, and you gave a third of 
a second exposure! We are not sur- 
prised, then, that you have one or two 


negatives showing some signs of move- 
ment. 

Now, let us go over the prints first, 
and then we can show you how to obtain 
improved results from one or two of 
them. Taking them asthey stand, the 
best is ündoubtedly the large full face, 
which is quite interesting as a bit of 
equine portraiture. The ears are well 


forward, and the horse was evidently 


quite interested in what you were 
doing. Animals are inquisitive, and 
with a little care they may be photo- 
graphed with very interested expres- 
sions. Perhaps the drawing of the 
head is not quite so good as in some of 
the other positions, and the tuft of 
mane coming over the one eye gives a 
somewhat curious effect. Then the 
dS Аа of barbed wire running just 
under the horse's mouth is unfortunate, 
it looks as though the horse was resting 
his head on it. But the head stands 
out well, without a number of disturb- 
ing objects in the background. (See 
print No 1.) 

As far as the position of the head 
goes, we prefer the more side-face posi- 
tion, but this is very much marred as a 
picture by the post of the fence, which 
looks as though it were supporting the 
head. The top of the post, too, forms 
a most awkward looking rhinoceros 
horn, and the trees behind the horse's 
neck are very aggressive, principally 
because they are so very much too dark. 
The modification of these defects does 
not involve much trouble; a little 
scraping, a little pencilling, and a little 
blocking out with some opaque water- 
colour, and the thing is done. Let us 
do the scraping first, using a very sharp 
lancet, and holding it almost at right 
angles to the surface of the film. The 
scraping action is practically the same 
as that used in scratching out an ink 
spot on a sheet of writing paper, only 
that the scraping is only done when 
moving the lancet in one direction, 
usually as it moves away from the 
worker. Care must be taken not to go 
through the film, because you will have 
some pencilling to do afterwards, and 
some gelatine 1s necessary to take the 
lead. You want to aim at getting rid 


of all the small patches of film which 
are blacker than the general tone of the 
ground. Of course, it is almost impos- 
sible to avoid scraping some parts 
thinner than they ought to be, and they 
would, as a consequence, print too 


black. These parts must now be 
touched up with a retouching pencil. 


In order to get the blacklead to 
"take" on the film some “retouching 
medium” is needed. There are many 
kinds on the market, and almost any 
one will serve our purpose, though 
doubtless each worker has his own pre- 
ferences, depending to a great extent 
on the kind of work to be done. What- 
ever medium you choose, remember to 
apply it thinly, rubbing just enough 
over the film, with a bit of fluffless silk 
or cambric, to give a “tooth” to the 
surface of the gelatine film. Now try 
with a finely pointed HB. Koh-i-noor 
pencil, touching the film firmly, but 
not with too much pressure, to fill up 
the parts which are too transparent. 
You must also pencil out the barbed 
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wire, which is a much more difficult 
matter, for the pencil seems always 
ready to make a mark on one side o 
the transparent line or on the other, 
rather than on the line itself. 

Our next step is to block out the sky. 
Blocking out the sky simply means 
painting over the whole of the sky up 
to the outline of the horse's head with 
some opaque water-colour. But such a 
method of work gives a somewhat crude 
result, and the outline is apt to be very 
hard and cutting. Besides, it is not so 
easy as it appears to work up to an 
outline on a negative with a sable brush 
charged with thick colour. So instead 
of a brush, try working round the out- 
lines with a lead pencil, using something 
softer than HB. You have a B pencil 
there, and you will fnd that satisfac- 


tory. Use considerably more pressure 
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than you did in touch- 
ing out the post and 
barbed wire, so as to 
get as black a pencil 
mark as possible. | 

Now, let us try 
another enlarged print 
from the negative, 
just to see the progress 
of our work, and to 
ascertain whether 
we have got a soft 
enough edge along the 
mane. You will see 
that with the pencil it 
is possible to soften off 
the outline in places, 
and so avoid a hard, 
cutting edge. That 
looks all right (see 
print No. 3), and by making the print 
considerably darker than our finished 
print should be, we are enabled to see 
better the effect of our pencilling of the 
outline. 

We are now ready for the stopping out 
of the sky. There are various prepara- 
tions obtainable for this work of stop- 
ping out, but for a small negative you 
do not need anything else but a cake 
of vermilion from your water-colour 
box. Rub down a good supply of the 
colour on a palette or in a saucer, k 
ing it as thick as cream. Probably 
nothing varies in consistency more than 
cream, but we mean good dairy cream ! 
The colour should not run rapidly if 
the saucer is tipped up, and when 
applied to the negative should at once 
give an opaque patch. You had better 
begin by going carefully round the out- 
line with a somewhat small sable brush. 
Do not attempt to go up to the actual 
outline, but join on to the pencil line, 
taking care to leave no space between. 
You will probably find that one coat- 
ing is not sufficient to give complete 
opacity, but before applying a second 
оаа уон had better allow the first to 
dry. Do not hasten drying at the fire, 
or the colour may crack. А few 
minutes in a warm dry room will be 
sufficient. Then, when you apply the 
second coat, do it quickly, so that the 
under colour is not softened and worked 
up again. Now, as soon as that is dry, 
or nearly dry, we may try our final 
print. Of course, in the carrier of the 
lantern a little moisture in 
the colour or in the film is 
immaterial, but if you were 
making a contact print it 
would be necessary to have 
the colour absolutely dry, or 
the printing paper would be 
stained. We think you will 
agree that the result (see 
print No. 4) is a great 1m- 
provement on your original 
(print No. 2). Perhaps the 
hedge might have been 
lightened a little, but we will 
leave you to do that, and 
show you the method on this 
other negative. 

Here, of course, you have 
the same defects as before, 
the post and the barbed 
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wire, and these you may remove in 
just the same way. This print, we 
may remark in passing, shows the 
necessity of using for such work as. 
great a focal length as possible (see 
print No. 5). Your lens, we know, was 
five inches focal length, on a quarter- 
plate, but the foreshortening of the 
horse is somewhat apparent, and the 
perspective a little violent, the hind- 
quarters looking rather “out of scale” 
as compared with the head and shoul- 
ders. The film is coated all. over with : 
the retouching medium, and in order to 
soften the distant trees, we shall pencil 
them over very softly, holding the pen-. 
cil on its side, so as to avoid producing 
lines or scratchy markings as much as 
possible. This _pencijling will be 
scarcely sufficient, so you had better 
coat the back of the plate with ground- 
glass varnish, and do some more work 
on that after it has had time to dry. You 
remember we showed you how to do this 
some time ago. Give the varnish ten 
minutes to set hard, and then repeat the 
pencilling over of the trees, using a still 
softer pencil, say a BBB. 

Fortunately, you have a sheet of 
ground-glass in your enlarging lantern, 
between the light and the condenser, as 
this is always necessary when you are 
enlarging from a negative with any 
scraping Or retouching on it, and par- 
ticularly if you have used ground-glass 
varnish with pencil work. We cer- 
tainly think the result (see print No. 6) 
justifies the work which has been done. 
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prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
The 


technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; aid 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 
HE love of flowers is apparently 
universal, for travellers from all 


lands tell us that it is usual for the 
children of all races to gather and play 
with flowers. Nor is this to be wondered 
at when one considers their infinite 
variety of form, colour, scent, etc. The 
photographer is, therefore, following the 
accumulated inherited impulse of a 
thousand ancestors when he essays to 
obtain something like a permanent record 
of their forms, that he knows will remain 
with him for a few hours. or at most, 
days. The poets, too, in all lands, and 
in all ages, sing the praises of the flowers 
of all seasons. Then again, when we 
turn to the vast subject of folk lore we 
here find the legends, sayings, and beliefs 
about plants to cover an almost bewil- 
dering range of thought, showing how 
deeply rooted and widespread are these 
simple beliefs. 

In our first example (A) we have the 
beautiful narcissus, which at once re- 
minds us of the legend of ancient Greece 
about the nymph Echo, who, mad- 
dened by her unrequited affection, caused 
the youth Narcissus to become enamoured 
of his own reflection in the water, and so 
to pine and die, but that his life might 
not be forgotten the Gods of Olvmpus 
caused his corpse to change into the 


"ат “ 
By J. H. Dasent. 
Imperial S.R. Ortho. ; 


A.—NARCISSI. 


Technical data: Plate, 
exposure, 15 minutes; lens, Adon; 
time of day, noon, February; 
soda ; 


5 times screen; 
ay, developer, puro- 
printing process, Vigoroux Velox, 


beautiful flower bearing his name to im- 
mortality. Hence, later, this was one of 
the happy flowers to grow about tombs. 
Thus one of the ancient poets refers to 
the clusters of narcissus in the coronets 
of the goddesses. And so on, were there 
space to say more about these beautiful 
thoughts and stories. 

Turning now to the more prosiac matter 
of photographing the glories of creation, 
one sees at once that fig. A does not quite 
reproduce the delicate transitory fragile 
nature of the blooms. In our picture the 
flowers look too solid, too hard, too firm 
and rigid. Then again, they are too 
crowded up into a bunch and have not 
room to breathe. Over-crowding in this 
way is one of the common but serious 


B.—CHRYSANTHEMUMS. By W. H. Woodward. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. R.; lens, 
Hoss-Goerz ; stop, Fis; exposure, 10 secs. lime of 
day, noon, November ; developer, Azol ; printing 
process, Wellington Canvas S.C.P. 
faults among beginners, for in this 
sense we can have too much (or 
too many) of a good thing. This 


hardness or chalky, solid look is pro- 
bably in part due to over-developing 
the negatives, and so getting so much 
density that the more delicate light and 
shade of the petals (perianth segments) 
are lost. Then again, one of the chief 
things to catch the eye in this print is 
ine neck of the vase. Attractive as this 
may be, yet we do not want to have its 
presence forced on our notice in quite so 
forceful a way. In fact, the less one is 
led to notice our flower holders the 
better. 


(Supplement.) 5 


In fig. B we have a far simpler and 
so more pleasing arrangement of a couple 
of flowers of the chrysanthemum, beloved 
in Japan for all time, and used by the 
ancient Greeks to form the crown of a 
youngster on its third birthday, sym- 
bolising its triumph over infantile dan- 
gers. In A we noted a lack of half-tone. 
so here we may note how the suggestion 
of half-tone not only makes the picture 
more interesting, but also greatly aids 
in modelling and suggesting relief or 
roundness of form. Perhaps the chief 
fault here is an obviously over-dark ren- 
dering of the foliage leaves. This sug- 


C.—ANEMONES. 
Technical data: 


By W. Lewis. 


Plate, Page rial S. NR.: ec- 
posure, 3 secs.; lens, R. R., stop, F 22; September ; 
developer, puro-soda ; printing process, enlarged 
on Wellington Carbon bromide. 


gests that either the exposure was insufh- 
cient or that the plate employed was not 
sufficiently sensitive to the colour of 
these leaves. Anyhow, the example 
shows the importance of trying to render 
the various colours of our plant studies 
in satisfactory tone relationship. 

Next we come to a charming study of 
the anemone (fig. C) or “wind flower 
or Pasque flower of France, around which 
hang many old thoughts, e.g., that the 
fairies dwell within it and close its petal 
curtains at night or on the approach of 
rain. 

The picture shows us a very pleasing 
arrangement of subject, and also a very 
good try to capture some of the more 
subtle and delicate lights and shades 
which play hide and seek among its petals. 
But here again we see that the foliage, 
leaves, and flower stalks come out too 
dark, as indeed also do the yellow anthers 
and carpels in the centres of the flowers. 

To sum up our gleanings then, we mav 
say to the tyro in flower work, keep 
your subjects in simple arrangement, ar. 
range the lighting to give variety and 
delicacy of light and shade, and use a 
colour-sensitive plate and colour screen ; 
expose sufficiently for the darkest parts, 
but do not carry development so far that 
the gradations of the high lights are in 
danger of being buried. 


rints to the 
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Beginners should send their 
Editor for criticism and advice 
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SUNSHINE. (NEAR VOLENDAM. ) By S. W. SHORE. 
From one of ve Pri ize-w inning sets in Holidays with the Camera” Competition. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S.; lens, Aldis ; stop, F/; erposure, 1151? sec. ; light, good ; time of day, 3.40 p.m., September: 
“printing process, bromide. 
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THE GARDENER. By Mrs. A. MASSUE. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


Technical data; Plate, Imperial Ortho. ; lens, Goerz; time of day, afternoon, July; developer, Rytol ; 
printiug process, Wellington platino-matt bromide. 
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HE '' Empire Number ” last week sold out on day 
of publication. 


б & 


The Exhibition of Modern Reflex Cameras, at '' The 
A. P. Little Gallery,” 52, Long Acre, W.C., now open. 
Admission free to readers of the paper. 

Ф & & 

Amateur photographers, who may or may not be 
members of societies, will be pleased to hear that the 
Leeds bogey of a water tax on amateur 
.photographers is dead, not as dead as the 
proverbial door nail, but sufficiently dead 
for our purpose, and it will be the business 
of photographic societies to see there is no resurrection 
in the years to come. The details of the charge have been 
fully dealt with in these pages, therefore it is not neces- 
sary to recount them further than just stating the Leeds 
Waterworks Committee schedule sent to all water users, 
simply and plainly said: Professional photographers, 
30s.; amateur photographers, 105. per year minimum. 
The next step was taken by the local photographic 
societies. This journal lent its aid to draw attention to 
the matter, and the societies met in conference, with the 
result that certain action was taken to combat the tax 
on their hobby. It is premature to yet definitely say 
photographers are out of the wood, for at the time of 
writing the official reply is not yet public property, but 
as soon as the decree is made absolute it will be duly 
announced here. We are able to mention, however, 
that the official view at the present time is that any 
amateur photographer who has a dark-room fitted with 
developing and working sink and water specially laid 
on, separate from the domestic supply, will be charged 
a special water rate; but the amateur who has not these 
special conveniences will be exempt. 

Ф е Ф 

There 16 а feature about the Leeds water tax оп 

photographers that is specially worth mentioning. It 
is the obvious advantages of 

SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP society membership. So far as 
IS STRENGTH. we are aware, no action was 
taken to draw attention to the 

matter until the photographic societies took it in hand, 
and, we are glad to note, the local branch of the 
Chemists’ Association backed up the crusade by a reso- 
lution of condemnation of the suggested charges. А 


THE LEEDS 
WATER TAX. 


In Reply - 

The A. P. Causerie - 

Clouds and Shadows (Tilus. ) 

Novices’ Note-book ( ilius.) - 

Illustrations:— 
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question worth bearing in mind is: What would the 
matter have developed into if there had been no photo- 
graphic societies in Leeds? It is freely estimated there 
are 2,000 amateur photographers in Leeds, and of these 
less than a fourth can claim membership, although the 
subscriptions at each society are only nominal. We 
would suggest that these unattached photographers join 
a society without delay. 
& & S 

An exhibition that is always deserving of the greatest 
support by exhibitors in this country is the annual 
exhibition of the Photo- 
graphic Society of Ireland, 
held at the Molesworth 
Street Gallery, Dublin. 
This year the exhibition opens on Monday, April 3rd, 
and will attract, we hope, a great number of exhibits. 
The new secretary of the society, Mr. H. W. Segrave, 
20, Kenilworth Road, Rathgar, Dublin, has been 
working energetically in the organisation of the exhibi- 
tion, and we hope that the awards offered will bring a 
good response. There are not many photographic 
societies in Ireland, although there are a considerable 
number of amateur photographers. The P.S. of I. has 
had many ups and downs, but there is every prospect 
of a new era of prosperity being entered upon. There 
are many excellent workers within its ranks, and it only 
needs the influence of a keen and altruistic hon. secre 
tary to make the society into a live force. The society 
has recently lost one of its most promising members in 
the person of Mrs. Frank Perry, who, we regret to 
learn, died at her residence at Howth about three weeks 
ago. Mrs. Perry was an enthusiastic worker and a 
pictorialist of undoubted ability. On p. 318 of the 
present issue a reproduction of one of her landscape 
subjects is given, while in last week’s issue a striking 
flower study—a subject in which she excelled—was also 
reproduced. ә e e 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
OF IRELAND'S EXHIBITION. 


As we have already noted, the Scottish National Ex- 
hibition which opens at Kelvingrove, Glasgow, in the 
beginning of May, will contain a 

SCOTTISH NATIONAL photographic section. This section 
EXHIBITION. will be representative in the fullest 
degree of Scottish photographic 

art, from the work of D. O. Hill on to the present day. 
The energy of the convener of the section, Mr. James 
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McKissack, is making things move, and although the 
gallery devoted to the photographic section was the last 
to be started, it will in all probability be the first finished. 
The gallery, which has a special entrance from the 
grounds, as well as one from the architectural section, 
measures 40 ft. by 35 ft., and the walls will be draped 
similarly to this year's Scottish Salon, the upper part 
of the wall being white. АП entries will be collected by 
Mr. R. Ballantyne, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, who 
has been appointed agent for that section. 
& & d | 
When making а trial of the new large-aperture Adon, 
recently introduced by Messrs. Dallmeyer, we noticed 
how admirably the instrument func- 
THE LENS AS AN tions as a low-power Galilean tele- 
OPERA-QLA88. scope, the magnifying power being 
about 24 diameter, and by a slight 
lateral movement of the eye a visual angle of about 45 
degrees is included. In our day there is such a ten- 
dency towards high-power prism binoculars that the 
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advantages of the low-power opera- glass form, with its 


brilliant illumination, is almost lost sight of: indeed, 
from the point of view of the tourist a Galilean telescope 
which does not in any way magnify has many advan- 
tages, as it allows of accurate focal adjustment, gives 
high illumination, and eye rest by shading. In posing 
a sitter, or in judging what portion of a landscape to 
use, the Galilean telescope is of great value; and as we 
write we have before us a Galilean telescope made 
specially for these uses by the late Mr. T. R. Dallmeyer. 
So far from magnifying, this telescope slightly 
diminishes, and a series of screens that fit on the front 
serve to indicate the fields given by various lenses. A 
notable difference between the Galilean telescope 
(opera-glass form) and the ordinary telescope (including 
the prism binocular) is that by masking the front of the 
former a circumscribed field, or field fitting the mask, is 
obtained; but by masking the front of the latter the field 
is not limited, the only effect being to reduce the illu- 
mination. 


—ͤ ——̃ .—— 


AUTOCHROMY AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 
LENS GREATER THAN BRUSH, AND MIRROR THAN BOTH, 


R. G. A. STOREY, A.R.A., has a mirror in his studio. 

Hitherto he has regarded it as an interesting and useful 
but not an indispensable accessory of his art. Now, however, 
he is going to contemplate it steadfastly from time to time, and 
then, tapping mournfully its polished surface, to say, “I can 
perhaps paint a little, but this—//zs is the artist." 

It arose as a side issue out of Mr. J. C. Warburg’s autochrome 
display at the Camera Club. Mr. Warburg’s autochromes were 
admirable, but his generalisations——! Listen to this: “In 
painting and sculpture, of course, trained fingers are a necessity, 
but in photography the fingers of light herself draw the pictures. 
As there may be painters present I will not press the obvious 
conclusion "—and a moment later he pressed it—‘‘ that in so far 
as the fingers of light are defter than those of man, and in so 
far as the mind is greater than the hand, so far is photography, 
in which the mind is used more than the hand, necessarily the 
greater art." Тһе next sentence, There are doubtless things 
to be said on the other side," was lost in the uproar. 

Mr. Storey, speaking as a representative of the inferior art," 
nevertheless had a word of praise for the autochrome, which he 
thought was gaining іп subtlety of colour as its workers ай. 
vanced in experience. Some of the slides, however, had that 
peculiar dark colouring which suggested the Old Masters; but 
perhaps, he added slyly, this was a profitable line to take. The 
Grindrod works on the walls of the Club came in for criticism 
for their absence of light. Nature was full of light, and here 
Mr. Storey mentioned the Japanese photography at Shepherd's 
Bush last summer—full of light and vivacity, and capable of 
making one feel one was in the open air. 


Mr. Warburg, owing to much regretted illness, was not at the 
meeting. His short paper dealt with some of the autochrome 
worker's troubles, principally spots. There were black spots, 
where the springs of the dark slide pressed too hard on the card 
backing; green spots, where a grain of grit pierced the film of 
varnish, and allowed the soluble green dye to diffuse out; and 
the worst spots of all, where an attempt had been made to dis- 
simulate the original stains by retouching. In his own practice, 
he said, he followed fairly closely the procedure laid down by 
the inventors of the plates, using the Quinomet developer, and 
developing for a fixed time, unless the appearance of the plate 
in the green dark-room light indicated a wrong exposure, in 
which case the time of development was lengthened or shortened. 
The crux of success was still in correct exposure. 

The reason which led him to adopt the autochrome plate was 
its power to catch something of the harmonies of Nature, to 
hint at her moods, to record her subtle modulations of tone and 
colour. It was for the photographer to work out the designs, 
the colour schemes, the rhythm of tones, and to fit them 
harmoniously within the four corners of his plate. When a 
picture, either photograph or painting, succeeded in conveying 
an impression, not merely of a scene or subject, but also of the 
asthetic sentiments which the original scene or subject evoked, 
then just so far could that picture claim to be a work of art. 

Mr. Warburg's display, unfortunately marred by the obstinacy 
of the lantern, demonstrated the remarkable power of the auto- 
chrome to deal with the rendering of sunlight, transparency, 
metallic lustre, and variety of texture, and many of the examples 
received a very appreciative tribute. 


| ت‎ e o  ———— 
SECTION SHUTTER BLADES AND IRIS DIAPHRAGMS. 


PAPER, loaded with mathematics, on the subject of 
A section shutter blades and iris diaphragms, was read by 
Mr. C. F. Lan-Davis at the last ordinary meeting of the Royal 
Photographic Society. Mr. Lan-Davis discussed at great 
length, and in much detail, the various forms of shutter in use, 
and by means of lantern slides and formule demonstrated their 
mechanism and the angular travel of the constituent leaves. 
He also went into the influence of the various shapes of leaf on 
the efficiency. One of the generalisations he was able to make 
was, that the fewer the number of leaves used the more efficient 
was the exposure. He showed diagrams in which the pin was as 
near to the extreme edge as it could be placed, and others 
where it was near the cemtre. 

Mr. T. Smith, in discussing the paper, said his desire was to 
hear what was the influence of the number of leaves on the 
efficiency of the shutter. He assumed it was required to bring 
about the opening and closing of the shutter as quickly as 
possible. When making very fast exposures one needed to make 
use of the full aperture as much as possible, otherwise there 
was a tendency for the plate to be under-exposed. Generally, 
it would seem that the greater the number of leaves in the 
shutter, the more overlapping there would be, the greater the 


friction and the less the efficiency. Efficiency largely depended 
on the rate at which one could commence getting the leaves in 
motion. In some work which he did at the National Physical 
Laboratory on shutters, the leaves of which had to move over 
a considerable distance, he found that at the highest speeds one 
could get an efficiency of something like 50 per cent., and that 
was greatly increased in the long exposures. He commented 
on the tendency to have the bulk of photographic apparatus 
reduced as much as possible; whether an instrument was good 
or whether it was bad, whether it would give good exposures or 
not, it must at all events be small and neat. 

Mr. H. G. Bailey asked whether what he called the latent 
period " of the efficiency of a shutter had even been measured, 
i.e., the interval between the starting and the effective moment. 

Mr. Lan-Davis, in his reply, said that he did not know of 
any experimental work on the latent period of the shutters. In 
replv to Mr. Smith, he said that the amount of overlapping did 
not depend exactly on the number of leaves. There might be 
as much overlapping with a two or four leaf shutter as with one 
of eight or ten. He did not think one should set one's face 
against the tendency to reduce size, as compact apparatus, other 
things being equal, was better in every way. 
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LTHOUGH the subject of the photo- 
grapher’s '' spring clean " has been 
treated of before in previous years, 
yet the matter is always of sufficient 

importance at the commencement of the season to 

warrant a few helpful remarks when the subject again 
becomes topical. 

A good many photographers, failing to be allured by 
the attractions of winter photography, put their appa- 
ratus on one side about November, and bring it out 
again when whispers of Easter holidays are heard. 
Dealers tell us that with the approach of spring a large 
number of new recruits join the ranks of amateur photo- 
graphers, and to these the same questions crop up as to 
others who—wishing to make some advance in their 
work—are contemplating new apparatus and a better 
supply of accessories. There are many, however, who 
are satisfied with what they already have, and it is on 
the overhauling of such apparatus that this article 
refers. 

It will frequently be found that a camera or apparatus, 
left to its own resources throughout the winter, has 
managed to get into mischief. Too damp a place in 
which it may have been '' stored," or too dry a place, 
will have various untoward results. Bellows may be- 
come unstuck, or have cracked, and woodwork may 
become warped and cause crevices through which stray 
light wil reach the plates and fog them. 
Some tests of the camera and the dark 
slides—and the shutter also—are therefore 
necessary, and while the apparatus is being 
overhauled, it will be found very little 
trouble to put right other signs of wear and 
tear. 

The only reliable test for light-leakage in 
a camera is to put a plate in it and let it 
stand in a bright light for a few minutes, 
afterwards developing the plate for ten 
minutes in the dark to ascertain whether 
there are any streaks of light fog on it. 
Small inlets of light, quite sufficient to spoil 
a plate, often defy discovery by the eye. 
Suppose, therefore, that both camera and 
dark slides are suspected. Let us test the 
latter first, loading with plates and then 
leaving in a strong light out of doors for 
five or ten minutes; the plates may show on 
development streaks or patches of fog, if 
there be any leaks in the slide, and from 
the fog the leaks can be easily located, as a 
rule. Sometimes, however, it is found very difficult to 
locate a leak, and the only course then is to send the 
faulty slide to a dealer or camera maker to have it 
properly overhauled. ` 

The testing of the camera сап be done in exactly the 
same way. If it be of the box form, with the plates in 
Sheaths, one or two sheaths may be loaded, and put in 
the camera, the latter being then left in full sunlight for 
a few minutes or longer. Or if dark slides are used, 
one may be loaded, put in the camera, and the slide 
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THE CAMERA AND SPRING. 


A CHAT ON A FERENNIAL BUT NECESSARY SUBJECT. 


A GOOD CATCH. 
Awardea Hon, Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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opened, and the camera then again left 
in full daylight; the lens being, of 
course, covered in each case. 

lhese simple tests are very little 
trouble to carry out, and will be well 
repaid; if the developed plates show no signs of fog, the 
time will not have been wasted, as you will have the 
satisfaction then of knowing that whatever fog arises 
must be due to dark-room or other causes. 

Shutters are also important items of apparatus which 
require overhauling in the '' spring clean. These are 
of two kinds in general, the roller-blind pattern and the 
metal type. The latter usually depend on a steel spring 
to actuate the motion, and any internal parts of steel 
may have rusted or become dry. It is wise to think well 
before taking a shutter to pieces; it is sometimes very 
difficult to put it together again. But it is easy to put 
the shutter to a practical test by taking a few snapshots 
of things which are moving at a rate that can be more 
or less guessed sufficiently nearly—such as a train, a 
horse and trap, or a person walking. A large dis- 
crepancy can be discovered in this way, while another 
test may be made to test marked shutter speeds. 
Photograph a brick wall, or anything equally still, 
using, say, F/8 and the shutter at 1-100th second, 
F/11 and the shutter at 1-5oth, and F/16 and the 
shutter at 1-25th. 
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By CHAS. MCKENNA. 


The results may, or they may not, prove equally 
exposed on development. Small errors are almost im- 
possible for the layman to detect, but serious errors can 
be detected, and if one is not satisfied with the tests, it 
is worth letting the shutter pay a short visit to Messrs. 
Beck or Staley and Co. for speed-testing. 

The roller-blind type of shutter is an excellent wearing 
thing, and rarely occasions any trouble until it has seen 
a very great deal of use. If the blind material itself 
gets worn, it should be sent to the maker to renew. 
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Next, as to renovations. Many opportunities will 
usually be found for these. One common instance is 
the little brass plates at the top of the tripod legs which 
fit on to the turntable or tripod-head. A season's use 
sometimes makes these loose, and it is no use trying to 
tighten up the screws because the thread in the wood 
is gone. The best way to put this fault right is to take 
out the screws and substitute rather larger ones, en- 
larging the screw-holes in the brass plates with a broach 
if they will not fit in comfortably. 

Brass which has once been dead black but from which 
the black is worn off should be renovated also. The 
two following solutions will be wanted for this :— 


A.—Silver nitrate ...... КЕТТЫ 4 drm. 
Distilled water .......................... I OZ. 

B.—Copper nitrate .......................... 4 drm. 
Water ......... CCC 1 Oz. 


A und B are mixed, and the brass, after thorough clean- 
ing and polishing with fine (jeweller's) emery-paper, is 
dipped into it for a few seconds, and then heated over a 
spirit lamp or Bunsen burner, being wiped with a soft 
cotton rag when cool. Where part of the brass is lac- 
quered, the solution may be applied with a brush, or, 


By FREDERICK H. EVANS. 


S there not some misconcep- 
tion afoot as to the position 

— and work of judges? 
> ee If a judge is appointed 

- ر‎ merely to give awards, he, of 
course, 1s not responsible for the 
selection of pictures on the walls, but merely for what 
he picks out as worthy of distinction. 

If a judge—or judges—are appointed to select also— 
i.e., to make the exhibition—the character of that exhi- 
bition must depend on the idiosyncrasies, the known 
qualities, of those judges; the whole of the merits, or 
demerits, of the wall contents, as things selected for 
the distinction of public hanging, is theirs. 

If you employ a specific person to do the work, you 
necessarily include his personality, his personal standard; 
otherwise he is a mere lifeless dummy, with no personal 
initiative, but merely a weak reflection of the local 
exhibition needs. 

In casting about as to who to invite to act as judge, 
surely the known character and qualities of the man are 
in view and decide the matter? Why, then, expect him 
to lay aside his personal standard as to what ought and 
what ought not to be hung, to act in a way foreign to 
all his critical training, and belie his own real judgment? 

If the local standard and needs are all-important, why 
are not the local powers sufficient? Why import a 
stranger, only to at once rob him of his individuality 
and ask him to be a weak echo of the local needs? 

This is a real stultification of the judge's position; and 
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ebetter still, some good dead-black metal varnish may be 
used instead. There are several good commercial brands. 

The following has been recommended for renovating 
leather bellows and leather camera coverings generally : 
Mix 3 oz. sperm oil, 3 drm. acetic acid, 3 drm. glycerine, 
$ oz. oil of turpentine, water to 15 oz. Add the mix- 
ture slowly to the white of three eggs, using an egg 
beater, and then add 3 oz. methylated spirits, and about 
100 gr. of aniline black dye. 

Lenses should be unscrewed from the mounts, and 
carefully polished with a thoroughly dried silk rag, or 
piece of wash-leather, and replaced, and any loose 
screws in the flange of the mount, or in any metal part 
of a roller-blind shutter, etc., should be put right in the 
way already suggested. 

Dark slides that stick should be cased by rubbing 
down the parts that cause the trouble with smooth emery 
or sand-paper, a little powdered plumbago afterwards 
being applied. 

These and a variety of other little faults in apparatus 
hardly require seeking, they make themselves too evi- 
dent; and the amateur who has tthoroughly overhauled 
his apparatus before starting serious work will be glad 
of it all through the coming season.“ 


ON 


Special io The A. P. & P. N.” = 
when the judge invited is a man of 
acknowledged critical taste and 
training, it is abject folly to expect 
him to lay it all aside the moment 
it can become publicly useful. How 
else can the future of our exhibi- 
tions be improved but by this high personal criti- 
cal standard being allowed full sway? Other- 
wise the judge’s character as critic and ap- 
praiser is in danger. As an instance, supposing 
Mr. Furley Lewis, as a specialist in portraiture, selects 
a fair-to-middling portrait, and I, as a specialist in archi- 
tectural work, select or pass a fair-to-middling interior; 
is not the danger a real one for the perpetrators of the 
things to be content, thinking well of their poor work 
because it was selected for hanging by specialists? 

There is no progress in this direction, either for 
workers or for exhibitions; and I cannot but think that 
the soundest method for the future is that no one should 
act as an awarder of medals, etc., only, but that judges 
should in all cases make the selection of pictures also. 

In no other way—granted that you choose your judge 
wisely—can exhibition walls be expected to show 
steady progress, and to have increasing interest; and if 
the average merit of works submitted is so low as not to 
permit a sound, wise, temperate, non-faddy or extremist 
judge to hang enough to make well-covered walls, the 
way out I suggested at Liverpool seems to me the only 
fair one, fair to exhibitors, fair to exhibition needs, and 
fair to the judges’ consciences. 


— — —e38lie— — — — 


“ Ensign" Roll-Film Competition. —Mr. A. Overy, Box 205, 
Barberton, Transvaal, South Africa, is the winner of the March 
competition. Houghton's, Limited, offer a three-guinea camera 


every month for the best negative on “Ensign” film. The 
entries close on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a 
competition form is enclosed with each spool of “ Ensign ” film. 
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PARI I. 2 


NE hesitates to say that 
! () anything is new іп photo- 
| graphy; but 1 think I 
shall be well within the mark if I 
prophesy that the plan I am 
about to describe will prove new 
to at least 99 per cent. of present- 
day workers. 

Now, when dealing with very 
dark interiors or night subjects, 
it is practically impossible to see on the 
ground-glass any but the parts of the sub- 
ject which happen to be conspicuously light 
as contrasted with their surroundings. For 
example, in a dark interior one can some- 
times see to focus a dark bench-end or bit of open iron work 
by putting behind these objects a piece of white paper or 
one’s handkerchief. 

Again, one sometimes can employ the flame of a lighted 
candle to focus on. Indeed, one really needs two such 
candles, one of these being placed in the immediate fore- 
ground, while the second is put at the more distant part of 
the building which is included in the picture. But if this 
second candle-flame be further than, let us say, ten yards, 
its image on the ground-glass 1s likely to be so small that it 
is not of very much use in this connection. What I would 
suggest is the idea of focussing by distance with a large stop 
rather than by the ground-glass and a small stop. 

Let me explain what I mean by the aid of an example. 
Suppose the view selected is a dark interior, and includes 
objects extending from 5 to 20 feet (or yards) away from the 
lens. It is 
highly prob- 
able that with 
a stop large 
enough to see 
the darkest 
parts of the 
subject it will 
not bc pos- 
sible with an 
everyday focal 
length to get a 
subject from 5 
to 20 feet in 
focus at once. 

The ques- 
tion arises, On 
what part must 
one focus as 
sharply as 
sight permits 
so as to get the 
nearest (5 ft.) 
and most dis- 
tant parts 
(20 ft.) equally 
sharply de- 
fined? 

While this 
may not give 
all parts as 
sharp as it is 
desired to have 
them, yet it 
wil give the 
best general 
effect, so that 
any want of 


THE COLISEUM. 
From the bockht issued by the Union Elictric Co., Ld. 
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Focussing in Dark Interiors, 


By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 
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Night Scenes, etc. 


Special to “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


sharpness will be least noticeable under such conditions. 

Happily the question of the point to focus on is very easily 
answered, and the arithmetic can often be done in one's head. 
In the case imagined we multiply 5 by 20, getting тоо, then 
double this, z.e., 200. Next we add 5 and 20, getting 25. 
Now divide 200 by 25, getting 8. If then we place any easily 
seen object at 8 ft. from the lens, and focus this with the 
largest stop, we now know that by using any smaller stop 
the near and far points, 7.e., 5 and 20 ft. distance, and, of 
course, all in between them, will be equally sharp or unsharp, 
as the case may be. 

To make the estimation of the focus point quite clear, let 
us take another instance. Suppose now we wish to deal with 
a night scene, where the nearest object is 10 yards and the 
most distant part is 40 yards away. We multiply to by 4o, 
getting 400, and double this, getting 800. Now add 10 and 
4o, getting 50. Divide 800 by 50; we get 16. Thus we set 
our focussing scale at 16 yards, and use the smallest stop 


THE SKYSCRAPER AT NIGHT. 
The two illustrations are fiom an interesting little booklet entitled 
© Night Pictures," issued bv the Unicn Electric Co., Ld., of Park Stret, 
Southwark, SE. A copy wiil бе sent free on application. 


which our patience will suffer when we take into considera- 
tion how long the exposure must be. We can now formulate 
a rule which is easily remembered, calling the distance of 
the nearest part of the scene N and the furthermost part F. 

Our rule may be thus stated, “ Divide twice the product 
of N and F by the sum of N and F.,” or expressed as a 


2. 2NXF 
formula it 1s NGF’ 
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The following table may be useful to those who fight shy 
of arithmetic : — 


Most D'stant Object, 


Nearest 


* Object. 10 15 20 40 бо 100 150 200 
5 6$ | 74 8 9 91 99 93 9 
7 91 | 10$ 12 127 13 133 13 
10 13 16 17 18 18% | 19 


40 48 57 3 | 66 
50 75 86 92 
IOO 


ue 133 


In many cases the figures are approximations, but they 
will be found to be sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes. 

It will, of course, be understood that the above table 
applies to feet or yards, as our convenience may dictate. 
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One example taken from the table may suffice. Suppose we 
are dealing with a subject where the nearest object is 15 ft. 
away and the most distant object is 60 ft. away. In the left- 
hand column we look for 15, and follow the corresponding 
horizontal line till we come to the distant object column 
headed 60, and where these two columns meet we find the 
number 24, which gives us the distance of the object on 
which we focus. 


Some of our older readers may perhaps remember the 
days when the conventional rule was to divide the distance 
between the nearest and most distant object into three equal 
parts and then focus on the nearest of the three imaginary 
divisions, but a glance at the above table will show that this 
old rule was faulty. For example, suppose the nearest object 
to be 10 yards and most distant 100 yards, the interspace 
being therefore go yards. Dividing this into three equal 
parts, the nearest of these divisions would be 3o yards behind 
the ro yards object, or 40 yards from the camera; but a 
glance at the table shows that the point to focus on is 
18 yards, which is very different from 40 yards. 


— ͤ — —— 


MESSRS. DALLMEVERS NEW LARGE-APERTURE TELEPHOTO LENSES. 


UR recent brief mention (March 13 and 20, 1911) of this 

new series of lenses in no way indicates the importance 
of the latest introduction of Messrs. Dallmeyer, neither does it 
suggest the importance of the step in advance, when looked at 
from the point of view of everyday snapshot work with tele- 
photo lenses, at what one may broadly term instantaneous or 
hand camera apertures. 
‚ In practice, and in relation to tbe work of the everyday prac- 
titioner, it is a notable advance to supply ready to hand a series 


UN LARGE PICTURES ON SMALL CAMERAS 


o1 finely adjusted telephoto lenses of medium to high power, and 
of a speed suited for hand camera work; and, appropriately 
enough, this step in advance has been taken by Messrs. Dall- 
meyer, who are the pioneers of the telephoto lens. 

Apart from the absolute optical advantages of the fixed focus 
system in medium to high power telephotography, the system 
now inaugurated by Messrs. Dallmeyer obviates the old and 
embarrassing dual adjustment on the part of the user: the new 
series of large-aperture Adons being as easy to use as any other 


lenses; and, moreover, the focal aperture scale reads directly 
and absolutely, without variation or adjustment. 

The new Adons are naturally larger than short focus lenses of 
similar focal aperture, but the mounting is so carefully managed 
that the excess of size over theoretically possible minimus 
is but trifling, and so it now becomes practicable to attach a 
lens of virtually 20 inches focal length to an ordinary hand 
camera, the camera extension being only 8 inches. A lens 
exemplifying this is now in our hands, and we may describe this 
actual lens before referring in general terms to the new series 
of lenses as a whole. 

The lens in question is mounted in light metal (aluminium or 
aluminium alloy), and the tube is 3 inches long, 2} inches in 
diameter, and the total weight is 14 ounces ; and it will be thus 
seen that it is not an undue burden on any hand camera, while 
it gives the advantage of 20 inches focal length, or in other 
words, figures on a scale of from three to five times that which 
is usual. The speed of this actual lens is F / io, an ample speed 
with rapid plates in good weather, but higher speeds (F/6 and 
F/4.5) can be had. , 

The lens which we have described (No. 4, Series то) will 
actually cover half.plate size, although if used on a hand 
camera it will more usually be used for quarter-plate; but we 
can scarcely imagine a more generally useful lens for a natural 
history worker with a 5 by 4 or half.plate reflex. Again, the 
press photographer, who so often finds a difficulty in approach- 
ing near to his subject (in the case of such a scene as the 
Coronation procession, for example), should find with this lens, 
or one of the series, a valuable addition to his outfit. 

The Adons of the new type are so designed as to be equally 
serviceable on a focussing camera or on a camera of the fixed- 
focus type, there being a short focal adjustment at the front. 

Either ready or nearly ready there are five forms of the new 
Adon, requiring from 5} to 8 inches camera extension, ranging 
in focal length from 12 to 20 inches; in aperture from F/4.5 to 
F/1o; and in price from £4 to £11. Those interested should 
write to Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Limited, 25, Newman Street, 
London, W., and ask for a descriptive list. 


THE CITY OF LONDON AND CRIPPLEGATE EXHIBITION. 


152 society is to be congratulated оп the excellent collection 
of pictures which were entered for the twelfth annual exhibi- 
tion held at the Cripplegate Institute from the 13th to the 16th 
inst. The exhibits were shown to great advantage in the new hall 
which has recently been erected at the institute. The judges, 
Messrs. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., Furley Lewis, F.R.P.S., and 
J. B. B. Wellington, expressed the opinion that the exhibits 
were of a high standard, and that the members’ classes showed 
a distinct improvement on last year. Thirty-five members con- 
tributed 135 pictures and fifty lantern slides in the members’ 
classes, and about thirty pictures in the open classes. In the 
members’ classes plaques were awarded to Grafton Goatley, 
C. W. Williams, Frank W. Gardner, T. D. Ralli, S. J. Nunn, 
F. Humpherson, and H. D. Hodges. The silver medal for the 
best exhibit in the members’ classes was awarded to T. D. Ralli, 
who also secured the bronze medal in the members’ lantern 
slide class. The members’ champion class, a new innovation, 
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was well supported, and plaques in this class were awarded to 
Grafton Goatley and John C. Holloway. 

Some of the best pictorial workers were represented in the 
open classes, for which a total of 149 pictures and seventy-five 
lantern slides were entered. Plaques were awarded to Mrs. E. 
Peake, Bertram C. Wickison, Robert Chalmers, W. A. J. 
Hensler, C. David Kay, and F. W. Jackson. The silver plaque 
for the best picture in the open classes (excluding Class M) was 
awarded to C. Upton Cooke. In the open class for lantern slides 
the silver plaque was awarded to Ellis Kelsey, and the bronze 
plaque to Victor E. Morris. The silver plaque for the best pic- 
ture in the open champion class was awarded to C. David Kay. 

The trade stalls of Messrs. R. and J. Beck, Ltd., Messrs. 
Benetfink and Co., Ltd., Messrs. Boots, Ltd., Messrs. Winsor 
and Newton, Ltd., and THE A. P. AND P. N. attracted consider- 
able attention from the visitors. 

The exhibition has proved a success in every way. 
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only, the oil process is im- 

measurably superior to gum. 
But oi] prints have up to now 
lacked the special and precious 
quality that the use of drawing 
paper as a support imparts to a 
gum print. The oil process is 
founded on the modification by 
light of bichromated gelatine—so 
gelatine we must have to be able 
to ink at all, though we acknow- 
ledge that its surface, even at its 
thinnest, is not beautiful. For 
this reason we hide as much of it as we can under a strong 
coating of ink. But gelatine is impermeable to oil; it keeps 
both oil and pigment on its hard film, instead of letting the 
oil sink and the pigment remain with its beautiful velvetty 
matt quality, as unsized, moist paper will do in the engraving 
process. 

It is, of course, well known that an oil print is in reality but 
the first stage of the old collotype process invented by Poitevin 
at the same time as carbon and gum bichromate. Conse- 
quently, it was natural to seek in the second stage the 
qualities of texture lacking in the first one. Several years 
ago M. Hachette and 1 had made experiments in that 
quarter with collotype appliances. But the gelatine plate 
did not allow sufficient liberty in inking with the brush. 
Its relief was too strong, and the results, though superior 
to those of roller-inked collotypes, did not satisfy me. 
What I wanted was an accurate transfer of my oil print, 
such as it stood after the last stroke of the brush had been 
given, and I was so disappointed by my collotype trials that 
] abandoned the process up to November last, when I took 
it up again, but with the firm intention of going my own 
way, without following the advice of collotype experts. 
Indeed, the best specimens of collotype I have ever seen 
were but sorry specimens of art. I noticed a hardness in 
the contours of the image, a lack of delicacy in the passages 
from white to black, and a greasy shine over the whole that 
brought me back to the worst examples of mechanical 
photography. 

Collotype experts said that strong relief was necessary for 
the proper is of the plate, strong contrasts for the 
cleanliness of the high lights, sized paper for the pluckiness 
of the print. They added that a glass plate coated with 
a thick film was a sine qua non, that the roller was the only 
possible instrument, and that local inking with a brush 
would produce dirty sunken- in effects. No doubt they were 
right. So I abandoned the idea of using collotype appli- 
ances. In place of a gelatine-coated plate I used double 
transfer paper, instead of a roller a brush, instead of a 
collotype press an engraver’s press, instead of sized paper 
unsized Dutch paper. 

The first trials showed accurate transfer of the half tones, 
and imperfect transfer of the darkest shadows and dark 
. accents; but, nevertheless, the quality of the image was 
undoubtedly mew, and already superior to that of the 
original oil print. The results in fine were encouraging and 
the difficulties not insurmountable. It was the special 
beauty of pure carbon on pure paper that had tempted me, 
and I had. succeeded in getting it in certain portions of 
my trial prints. This was sufficient to make me accept 
the hard work that was to follow. To-day, after three 
months of repeated experiments under varying conditions, I 
am certain that the oil transfer process can realise, with a 
different technique, of course, the qualities of depth and 
mellowness of mezzotint engravings. 


Г ме consider local control 
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TRANSFER PROCESS. : ® 


By ROBERT DEMACHY. 
ә 
| Special to ‘“ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic Neus. 
TTT 2. 8 
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I shall willingly communicate | 
the results of my experiments, 
though I very much doubt that Z7 
many pictorialists will take the - 
trouble to overcome even the first 
difficulties of a new process, 
simply for the sake of velvety 
blacks, savoury greys, delicate 
half-tones, and artistic quality of 
aspect in a print. There is no 
manual or mechanical trouble 
big enough to stop an enthusi- 
astic amateur pictorialist — but 
when it comes to a question of pure study—i/ n’y a plus 
personne. 

Before entering into the working details of the transfer 
process I will sum up the proceedings in a few words :— 
(1) Preparation of a sheet of ial engraving paper; (2) 
adjustment of the plate and blankets of the press ; (3) inking 
the oil print and cleaning the margins; (4) transfer of the 
oil print under pressure. 

(1) Preparation of the Paper for Transfer. 

Any paper sized, half sized, or unsized is capable of 
receiving an oil transfer, if only a transfer is wanted. But 
the quality of the transferred image is vastly different 
according to the nature of its support. Strongly sized 
papers or papers with a shiny glazed surface will give 
detestable results for the artist, albeit excellent for the Christ- 
mas-card public. It is a question of taste. For their work 
aquafortists prefer unsized or slightly sized papers, and the 
first are strongly brushed when moist—the latter moderately. 
After a number of trials I have settled down to two standard 

apers, Van Gelder and Arche, unsized and half-sized. 

ere is a sufficient variety in colour and texture amongst 
different samples of these two brands. Of course, many 
other papers, such as Japan and China papers, are equally 
interesting, and I shall try them later on; but I preter to 
learn the idiosyncrasies of these two in order to eliminate 
one cause, at least, of failure. Drawing papers, fully sized, 
may be serviceable, but only after prolonged soaking and 
vigorous brushing. When not subjected to the above treat- 
ment they give hard and shiny pictures, absolutely devoid 
of the qualities we are seeking. 

It will be safer for beginners to choose papers specially 
prepared for aquafortists, than to make excursions in the 
realm of drawing or water colours. I will add that the 
former may be printed on in a dry state; but, to my taste, 
the results are nearly as bad as those obtained on strongly 
sized papers. 

Aquafortists wet their papers overnight, and pack each 
sheet between two sheets of very moist blotting paper, 
covering the pile with a thick glass plate. The next morn- 
ing, just before starting their printing, they hang their 
paper up to dry, up to the necessary point—which, by the 
way, is not easy for a novice to ascertain. This is the 
best system, but it may happen that circumstances will 
prevent this overnight preparation. I have found that in 
that case very satisfactory results may be had by wetting 
an unsized shcet in a dish of pure water, sponging slightly, 
and placing it between two blotting paper sheets and 
passing it under the press, with moderate pressure, sand- 
wiched between two dry sheets of the same unsized paper. 
Immediately after this operation the two outside sheets will 
be just moist enough for use, and the middle one can be 
used a quarter of an hour later. Half-sized papers may be 
thoroughly wetted a few minutes before printing, sponged 
with dry blotting-paper, brushed on a flat zinc plate with 
a cloth brush, and used for printing without being subjected 
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to pressure, for they will dry twice as quickly as unsized 
papers. 


(2) Adjustment of the Plate and Blankets of the Press. 


I do not know the price of an engraver's press in 
England. Іп France a presse taille-douce,” a trial press, 
the sort used by aquafortists to pull—at home— proofs of the 
different states of their plate, will cost about £3 10s. ; with 
a special stand and blankets about £5. The cylinder is 
12 inches long, which means that it can transfer prints 
ten inches wide (smaller diameter) with a one-inch margin 
on two sides and a much wider margin on the two others, for 
the plate is more than two feet long. 

An engraver's press is composed of two steel cylinders, 
one above the other. The lower cylinder is supported by 
two half-bearings; the upper one is pressed down by two 
half-bearings. Between these two cylinders travels a flat 
board of hard wood, covered with a movable zinc plate. 
This plate is only supported by the lower cylinder, against 
which it is strongly pressed by the upper one; for it will 
be remembered that there is only half a bearing to the 
axle of this cylinder, and it is on the upper half of its axle. 
The pressure is adjusted by means of two screws placed at 
the summit of the two iron uprights which hold the wooden 
„ of the cylinder axles. The ends of these 
screws, as they revolve, force the upper half-bearings down- 
wards towards the half-bearing of the lower cylinder. 
Between the piston: like basis of the screws and the upper half- 
bearing, and between the lower half-bearing and the frame 
of the press are piled a certain number of squares of thick 
cardboard, in order to assure the adequate elasticity of the 
pressure. 

When the wheel fixed to the axle of the upper cylinder 
is made to revolve, the cylinder, hard pressed against the 
plate covered with its blankets, draws it along; the lower 
cylinder, which revolves freely, helping the forward move- 
ment of the plate. 

Now the reader will bear in mind that, given the hand 
adjustment of each one of the pressure screws, the operator, 
if he is careless, may give more pressure on one side than 
on the other. This, when the upper cylinder begins to 
revolve, will make the blankets twist and both oil print and 
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transfer will be spoilt. If the error in pressure is not 
sufficient to twist the blankets that cover the print and 
transfer, it will make the zinc and wooden plate travel in an 
oblique direction. Consequently the edge of the plate will 
soon rub against the sides of the press, and the passage of 
the print under the cylinder will be hampered or arrested. 

I have tried to direct the plate in a true direction by 
placing iron guides on both its sides, but the remedy was as 
bad as the disease. In the case of slightly unequal pressure 
the plate, instead of travelling slightly awry, without hurtful 
results, would scrape against the guides and travel true, 
but something was bound to give all the same, and the 
blankets gave, with disastrous results to the transfer. 

That is why I make a special heading of the adjustment 
of the press. Before pulling a proof the plate and blankets 
must be carefully looked over. The plate ought to be in 
the exact centre of the press, the edge of its smallest side 
quite parallel to the line of the cylinder. The blankets 
should lie perfectly flat and perpendicular to the line of the 
cylinder. Thus, if fairly equal pressure is given to the 
screws, the plate will travel straight and the blankets will 
make no pleats. And if there is a slight error it may only 
carry the plate in a slanting direction without its touching 
the sides of the press. If, on the contrary, the plate is 
already awry before starting it will surely stop in the middle 
of its course, even if the pressure is equal on both sides. 

It is extremely difficult, not to say impossible, to adjust 
the plate and the blankets without help. For the upper 
cylinder, after the two pressure screws have been unscrewed 
to their limit, has to be lifted bodily by both its axles. Соп- 
sequently there will be no hands left to shift the position 
of the plate and blankets. There is a simple way out of 
this difficulty, but no proper appliances for the purpose 
are sold with the press, nor even hinted at by the makers. 
It consists in cutting two wedges of wood of such a size that 
once forced between the axle ends of the upper and lower 
cylinders on each side, they will keep them apart and allow 
of perfect liberty for the smoothing out of the blankets 
and the arrangement of the plate. А groove hollowed out 
in the upper and lower end of the wedges will help to hold 
them in place. (To be continued.) 


[The second portion of M. Demachy's article will deal with the practical production of a print in the oil-transfer process. 
In the last issue of THE A. P. a reproduction of an oil-transfer print was given, but this did not in any way do justice to the 
subtle delicacy of the original, and the glazed surface of the paper hardly realised the softness and fullness of tones of the 


transfer on dull-surface unsized paper.—ED. ] 


MOUR READERS VIEWS « 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


STEREOSCOPIC EXHIBITS AT THE R. P. S. 


Sin, May I trespass upon your space to call the attention of 
stereographers generally to the exceptional encouragement 
offered to stereoscopic exhibitors at this year's R. P. S. exhibi- 
tion? 

In recent years stereoscopy has been merely tolerated by the 
R. P. S., exhibitors having to provide their own stereoscopes, and 
even to pay the cost of necessary lighting. Now, however, the 
prospectus states that ‘‘stereoscopic photographs will be suit- 
ably shown "—a notable concession. The list of the selecting 
and judging committee in Section II. (in which the stereoscopic 
class is included), contains the names of men whose judgment of 
stereographs can be relied upon, and, to quote the prospectus 
again, “medals will be placed at the disposal of the judges іп 
this section." 

In the interests of stereography and stereographers—so long 
overlooked by exhibition committees—it is highly desirable that 
this favourable movement on the part of the R. P. S. should 
have due recognition ; and I want to urge the many experienced 
stereographers throughout the country to give it their practical 
support, by sending in a record number of entries, and thus 
ensuring the success of the stereoscopic division. Full particu- 
lars are to be found in the exhibition prospectus, obtainable on 


application to the secretary of the R. P. S., 35, Russell Square, 
W.C. The last day for receiving entries by post will be April 24. 
The prospectus states of Section II. that it “15 intended to 
show the possibilities of the craft, and photographs will be 
selected for their technical excellence only." Verb. sap.—I am, 

sir, yours truly, ALBERT J. SNow, 
Hon. Sec., United Stereoscopic Society. 


THE FEDERATION MOVEMENT. 

Sin, -A meeting of the undersigned secretaries has been 
recently held, at which great satisfaction was expressed at the 
spreading and success of the Federation idea. Though it is true 
that the six Federations embrace the majority of the societies of 
Great Britain, there is still room for further development, and 
we hope the day is not far off when, in every district, the 
societies will be included in a union of this kind. All who now 
belong will admit that the good they have done in quickening 
society life, and extending the cause of photography, is very 
great; they have undoubtedly kept alive many societies which, 
but for their aid, would have succumbed. 

The object of this letter is to suggest to the photographic 
societies in London that it is to them we look for the next for- 
ward move—they have every requisite to ensure success—com- 
pactness of area, access to the best lecturers, and numbers. 
Al that is needed is for someone to set the ball rolling: the 
rest will quickly follow as the benefits are realised. 

We shall be delighted to give information and help in any 
way; our desire for the advance of the Federation idea will 
ensure that.—Yours, etc., 

(Signed) Ezra CLOUGH, X. P. U. 
(10, Farcliffe Road, Bradford). 
W. TANSLEY, L. and C. P. U. 
(22, Chapel Place, Liverpool). 
Lewis Lrovp, M. P. F. 
(Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham). 
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ON LONELINESS. 


By FRANK M, SUTCLIFFE. Ø Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News. 


— 


NE of the reasons in out-of-the-way places must be lonely if they have no 
for the popularity camera for a companion. But we аге often mistaken. 
of photography is I was talking to an old widow woman who lives “ all 

that if И does not cure loneli- by herself alone " the other day, and asked her if she 
ness it makes it bearable. With a camera in one's hand ever felt lonely. 


or on one's back one has a companion which is capable “ Lonely? ’’ she answered. Who could be lonely 
of acting the part of interpreter between ourself and our with sixteen corns? ” 
surroundings. 


The camera, too, serves as an 
excuse, or plavs the part of a pass- 
port. With a camera, especiallv 
one on legs, we may make an ex- 
cuse for going almost anywhere. 
The sight of the camera prevents 
people from asking us our business. 
The camera admits us to manv 
places where we might have difh- 
culty in gaining entry. It is gene- 
rally sufficient to ask permission to 
take our camera where we wish to 
go to have our request granted. 

Even when our camera is idle and 
we are idle too. For instance, when 
we are waiting for the rain to stop, 
or the wind to go down, or the sun 
to come out, we do not feel the op- 
pression, the burden of waiting, as 
we should if the camera was not 
waiting as well. 

It is our fault, and not the 
camera’s, if we do not make a com- 
panion of it. Though to others it 
may seem only so much wood and 
leather and glass, to us who know 
it it is a live thing rather than a 
wooden one. The tenderer we are 
to our cameras, the more they will 
give us in return. 

Even when the camera is asleep in 
its case on our back, it is no less a 
companion. Though we may not 
have occasion to wake it up and 
take it out of its bag during the 
whole of our day’s tramp, the fact 
that it is there gives us comfort. 

Our friends may all leave us in the 
house; perhaps the last will say, 
'* You will not be lonely till we come 
back? The camera shakes its 
head, so to speak, while we answer, 
More or less.” 

Sometimes we are inclined to think 


that people who live solitary lives THE LONELY OLD WOMAN. By F. M. S 
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A CITY GATEWAY. By J. M'KISSACK, 


From one оу the Prize-winning sets in " Holidays with the Camera" Competition. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ortho. ; lens, Zeiss Convertible ; stop, F.6.3; exposure, I:16th sec. ; time of day, 4 p.m., July; light, good: 
printing process, toned bromide. 
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IN THE DOLOMITES, SOUTHERN TYROL. 
From the set of prints awarded First Prize in Holidays with the Camera " Competition. 
Technical data: Plate, Wratten Allochrome ; lens, Zeiss ; stop, Fi6.5; erposure, 1-15th sec.; time of day, 11 a.m., September ; light, good ; 
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printing process, bromide. 
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By the late Mrs. FRANK PERRV. 


(See page 307.) 
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The “Reflex” Exhibition at the 
i Al | “А. P." Little Gallery. 

«A T An exhibition of the greatest interest to all amateur photo- 
-^ 9 “ІШ! graphers opens to-day (Monday, March 27th) at THE A. P. Little 
ш a Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. It includes specimens of the most 
] 7% 4 ES SEAS) recent models of reflex cameras by the leading makers. At the 


IZ 
^ 


= " 


present time of year, when the amateur photographer is looking 
forward to the purchase of a new camera, this exhibition, which 
gives an opportunity of comparing the different makes, should 
be of great assistance. The attendant in charge will explain 
the working of each model to visitors. Admission is free, and 
the exhibition is open daily from 10 a.m. to 6 p. m.; Saturdays, 


IO to r. 


In addition, the winning pictures in the recent Holidavs with the Camera competition are exhibited on the walls 


of the Little Gallery, and as many of these were made with reflex cameras an added interest is given to the exhibition. Reviews 
of a selection of the cameras are given under. Further notices of the exhibits will appear next week. 


THE * RUBY” AND “ ROYAL RUBY” 
REFLEA. 


OR some time the name “ Ruby " has been synonymous with 

certain high-class cameras made by the Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Co., Altrincham. Although originally the name 
was used for the T.-P. stand camera, the extent and variety of 
the output of this enterprising firm has increased enormously, 
and the name Ruby is now applied to a number of other 
types of instruments hailing from Altrincham. Notable among 
these are the series of Ruby” reflex cameras, which include 
the “ Ruby" reflex, the “ Royal Ruby," the “ Duplex Ruby," 
and the Overseas pattern, and the Bijou Ruby." 

The “ Ruby " reflex in its simplest form is a splendidly made 
instrument, strongly constructed, efficient in all its movements, 
yet not expensive. The focal-plane shutter is the well-known 
Thornton-Pickard Unit self-capping safety shutter. This is one 
of the simplest forms of focal-plane shutter yet introduced. 
One turn of the winding key effects the whole of the movements, 
and a very short wind is required. No other levers, knobs or 
catches, beyond the shutter release, are necessary. The wind- 
ing key is pointed to the required speed—indicated on the little 
dial at the side of the camera, and the shutter is set. The 
Unit shutter is capable of giving exposures from 1-1oth to 
1-1, 00th second, while time and bulb exposures can also be 
given. It works with the greatest smoothness and with a 
minimum of vibration. | 

The mirror in the Ruby " camera is of the everset type, and 
the hood is detachable and reversible. Reversing back for vertical 
and horizontal pictures, and rising and falling front are also 
fitted. The lens is in a detachable lens-box of black ebonised 
wood, with skyshade. This box is reversible, and enables an 
extra extension to be given to the camera. The body of the 
camera is made of mahogany, covered with fine-grain morocco 
leather. All external metal fittings are black oxidised and 
enamel, and the entire appearance of the instrument is neat and 
good. 

In the “ Royal Ruby” pattern an extra long extension is in- 
cluded (15 in. in the quarter-plate size). The front is the 


“ Omniflex," with rising, falling, and swing movements, self. 
locking revolving back, and many minor points of extra finish 
render it an ideal instrument. 

In the “ Duplex-Ruby " model, a long extension is included, 
and the special features in addition to those mentioned with the 
“Ruby” pattern include rack and pinion rising and falling 
front, and the double extension is operated automatically by one 
pinion. 


The Overseas pattern is made of polished teak, with brass 


_ bindings. 


The cost of the “ Ruby” reflex, with three double plate- 
holders, but without lens, is £8 тоз. in the quarter-plate ‘size. 
The Duplex Ruby costs £10 10s., and the Royal Ruby” 
616 16s. The cameras are also made іп 5 by 4 and postcard, and 
lenses of any make can be fitted. 


----------%%---- 
THE “ CHALLENGE” REFLEX CAMERAS. 


MONG the models of reflex cameras at this exhibition from 

the firm of J. Lizars, 101 and 107, Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, the Challenge de Luxe reflex is worthy of attention 
as a high-class instrument, combining simplicity, reliability, 
and efficiency. The camera is strongly made and of very small 
bulk, the quarter-plate model measuring but 7 by 74 by 54 
when closed. It has an extension 
of about 10 in., and will take lenses 
of 51 in. focus. The focal-plane 
shutter is set with a half-turn of the 
winding key, and the release, which 
is placed on the opposite side of the 
camera, is sunk flush with the side, 
and needs but a slight pressure of 
the ball of the finger to effect the 
exposure. At the same time there 
is no chance of its being let off 
accidentally. 

The finish of the camera is of 
the best, being entirely black, with 
the woodwork and metal blacked, 
and the remainder leather-covered. 

The lens is sunk in a recess in 
the camera front, and protected 
with a black metal flap closing 
flush with the front. Thus, with 
the exception of the shutter-wind, 
there are no projections. 

The camera has revolving back, 
and the carrying strap is placed at a convenient angle for hold- 
ing. The mirror is set by means of pressure on a lever which 
is placed for convenience near the release, and each detail of 
the camera appears to have been well thought out in a practical 
manner. 

The hood of the Challenge reflex cameras is also specially 
worthy of note on account of its construction. When open the 
top is so modelled that it opens outwards, thus allowing the 
worker who wears spectacles to observe the image on the ground 
glass without discomfort. The hood is also easily removable, so 
that access to the ground glass is possible, and the ground glass. 
itself can be taken out so that the mirror may be dusted. 

The camera has rising front, and the front panel also acts as 
a sky-shade. The cost of this camera in quarter-plate size, with 
Aldis lens, F/6, is £13 15s., but any other lens can of course be 
fitted at slightly different charges. The price includes three 
bookform double dark slides. 

The Challenge de Luxe reflex is also supplied in a tropical 
model, which embodies all the features of the ordinary model, 
but in addition is made entirely of polished teak, and brass- 
bound, with real Russian leather. It is a beautiful instrument, 
and being brass-bound everywhere is capable of a considerable 
amount of hard wear and tear. The price of the tropical model 
is £17 15s., with the Aldis lens. 
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THE 1A GRAFLEX. 


1j the ra Graflex reflex focal-plane film camera Messrs. Kodak, 
Ltd., of 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, E.C., have managed to 
combine an instrument of great utility and novelty of design 
with astonishingly small and compact dimensions. 

When closed the 
camera presents 
the appearance of 
an ordinary roll- 
film camera, but of 


about twice the 
usual thickness. 
Otherwise, as re- 
gards depth and 


length, the size 
and shape are very 
similar. When 
open, the camera 
appears as indi- 
cated in the illus- 
tration. The top 
lifts up, and the 
hood, 
arranged on the 
lazy - tongs prin- 
ciple, is raised to 
any convenient 
height to suit the 
user’s eyesight. 

The picture 
taken with this 
camera is a very 
pleasing shape, 
and measures 2j 
in. by 41 in. 

When the front 
is let down the 
camera bellows 
and lens are racked out, and the image is reflected and focussed 
on the ground glass at the top of the camera. 

The focal-plane shutter is very smooth-working, and is con- 
structed on the principle of varying tensions, but with a series 
of different sized slots in one long blind. These can be brought 
into action as required. Exposures of any duration from time 
to 1-1, 00th of a second are possible with this shutter. 

The та Graflex is also fitted with a safety device, which pre- 
vents the winding of the shutter curtain until the mirror is in 
position for focussing and making the exposure. This ensures 
the setting of shutter, and prevents the unintentional fogging of 
the film, which, of course, is in position the whole time. 

The back of the camera is made of light metal, leather covered, 
and may be removed or attached in the same manner as the back 
of a Kodak. 

A new method of adjusting the film spools is a self-centering 
device, which should find favour with film-users. It is only 
necessary to drop the film spool into position, when it finds its 
own centre. 

It is possible to use lenses of 43 in. focus with this camera, 
and for the film-user it appears to be the camera de luxe. 

The camera is beautifully and strongly made of metal, with no 
bright parts anywhere. The covering is of the finest leather, 
and the finish is of the best. 

The silvered-surface mirror is of the everset type, and the 
picture is seen on the screen again immediately after the 
exposure. 

The outside dimensions of the camera when closed аге 5) by 
9] by 3, and the bellows have an extension of 64 in. d 

The price without lens is £12 10s. 


—4 — — — 
THE * PRESSMAN ” CAMERA. 


S the name indicates, the “ Pressman” reflex camera of 

Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C., is admirably suited to the needs of the journalistic 
worker who requires accuracy, speed, and strength in a reflex 
camera, combined with small dimensions and lightness. 

The camera is particularly notable for its lack of complica- 
tions, and for the care and thought bestowed on those little 
points which give the operator a few things less to think about 
when the instrument is in use. For instance, the revolving back 
is specially worthy of notice and commendation. It can be 
turned from horizontal to vertical with one finger, with the 
camera held in almost any position, and at the same time the 
masking of the ground glass screen is automatically altered to 
agree with the position of the back. 


which is, 


March 27, 1011. 


The hood is of a special design, and in addition to packing 
away into a very small space when the camera is closed, auto- 
matically erects itself into a rigid position on the pressure of a 
small stud. It is removable for cleaning the ground glass 
screen, and the working parts are easily get-at-able. The focal- 
plane shutter is constructed with a series of five apertures, either 
of which can be brought into use as required, thus doing away 


- with the necessity of a double blind. 


A speed tension will still further shorten the exposure when 
the small slit is used, and speeds from 1-1oth to 1-1,o00th of а 
second can be given. 

The camera is very small, measuring only 8 by 74 by 7j 
over all, in the 5 by 4 size. It is well made, and covered in 
hard-grain morocco leather, and presents a neat vet handsome 
appearance, the metal work being ebonised. The price complete 
without lens in strong black leather case with sling straps and 
handle is Z14 145. Fitted with Cooke lens, Series III., it 
costs £20 17s. Other lenses can, of course, be fitted if 
required. 


+ 


MARION’S “ DAINTY ” SOHO CAMERA. 


HE high position occupied by Messrs. Marion’s Soho reflex 
cameras is well sustained in this year’s models, and the 
four examples of this well-known camera which are included in 
the exhibition are all worthy of the closest attention, as being 
fine specimens of camera construction and sound workmanship. 
The “ Dainty " Soho is an excellent little piece of apparatus, 
and will appeal to every worker who desires a high-class reflex 
taking plates 24 by 34. The shutter is the well-known Kershaw, 
and works with the 
greatest smoothness and 
highest efficiency. The 
camera has an  exten- 
sion of 1o inches, and, 
owing to the well-known 
movements of the Ker- 
shaw shutter, it is pos- 
sible to fit lenses of 


shorter focal length than 

usual to this camera. 
The special character- 

which have 


istics ren- 


dered the Soho reflex camera famous are all to be found in this 
small model, including the reversing back and detachable hood. 
The price of the ** Dainty " Soho reflex without lens is £12. 

A notice of the Tropical" model of the “Soho” reflex 
appeared in last week's issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. Readers 
should write to Messrs. Marion and Co., Ltd., of 22 and 23, Soho 
Square, for full illustrated lists of the“ Soho " reflex. 


— — %- 


HOUGHTON’S “ENSIGN” REFLEX. 


The “Ensign” reflex camera made by Houghtons, Ltd., of 
88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C., was reviewed in last week's 
As PS ANO Po Ne 
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Birmingham Young Men's Christian Association Photographic 
Club.—The above club has recently been formed, and has 
commenced operations with a strong membership. Ап interest- 
ing and varied programme is in course of preparation, em- 
bracing trips, lectures, demonstrations, etc. The support of 
a number of influential men as lecturers, etc., is promised, and 
the prospects of a successful season are exceedingly favourable. 
The honorary secretary is Mr. G. O. Smith, and communica- 
tions addressed to him at the Y.M.C.A. Buildings, Dale End, 
Birmingham, will receive prompt attention. 
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THE SOUTH LONDON EXHIBITION. 


IS WORSHIP the Mayor of Camberwell opened the 
twenty-third exhibition of the South London Photographic 
Society on Saturday of last week at the South London An 
Gallery. Commenting on the exhibits, he intimated that the 
Camberwell Borough Council were pleased to grant the society 
the use of the gallery for the coming month, knowing from past 
experience that the interest taken in pictorial photography bv 
the general public warranted such a concession on their part. 
In the section for pictorial prints 370 exhibits have been 
accepted—175 in the open and 1095 in the members’ classes. 
The judges were Messrs. Furley Lewis and J. C. S. Mummery. 
In the open class two silver and six bronze medals were awarded. 
This class is enhanced by a strong entry from the Continent. 
B. Zweers, of Haarlem, gained a silver medal for a child study, 
entitled “ То Love." The use of the infinitive is a happy опе; 
this worker has succeeded in touching the infinite in depicting 
the love of one child for another. There are nine other prints 
by Zweers, each pregnant with suggestion for British workers. 
Number 84, “То Draw Upon a Ship," an industrial study in 
the nude, which calls up reminiscences of the work of Frank 
Brangwyn. Number 42, “Тһе Norman Crypt," by Miss F. Bell, 
also gained a silver award. Bronze medals were awarded to 
Mrs. H. Parsons for Bogey“; Pastor Manchot,” a portrait 
by H. Ziesemer, of Hamburg, a print of superb quality; “ Оп 
the Murky Thames," by E. W. Taylor, in which atmosphere 
and motion are both excellently suggested; and “Тһе Queue," 
by M. Fraser Black. Five pictures in this section were highly 
commended, “ Les Aiguilles Rouges," by R. Delf; “А Portrait," 
by F. Birch; “Тһе White House," By Dr. A. R. F. Evershed ; 
“ Play of Sunbeams, by Miss Hildegard Oesterreich, of Berlin; 
and a decorative study, When the Spring Breeze Melts the 
Snow," by Miss H. Holderness. In the members’ classes, the 
premier award, a gold medal, went to “А Norman Canopy," 
by W. E. Murray; the silver medal to “Тһе Mill at Eventide,“ 
by E. W. Taylor; and bronze medals to ** A Golden Afternoon," 
by R. M. Davies; “А Portrait," by R. Jamieson; highly com- 
mended, Lilium  Longiflorum," by: Miss Smart; and 
“Grandad,” by W. E. Murray. The South London excursions 
have been prolific this year, thirty-three pictures competing. 
Silver award to “ River Pastures,’ by Dr. А. R. F. Evershed ; 
* Leigh," by Horace Wright, highly commended; bronze medal 
for figures, R. Jamieson. In the competition for members who 
have not previously taken an award, bronze medal to “ West- 
minster,’ bv T. M. Bell; Burnham Beeches,” by Horace 
Wright, highly commended. Edwards’ Memorial competition, 
Number 3, bronze medal, Geo. Brown. In the lantern slide 
competitions some forty sets were entered. Awards as follows: 
Open class, bronze medals, W. E. Murray, G. J. T. Walford ; 
highly commended, R. Chalmers, Dr. Wellesley Harris, 
M.R.C.S. Members’ classes, bronze medals, W. Llewellyn 
White and W. E. Murray; highly commended, E. R. Bull, H. 
Pickwell. Among other exhibitors whose work may be studied 
with profit by visitors and members may be mentioned G. A. 
Bever, F. C. Boyes, C. Borup, E. Pady, H. Ziesemer, F. Birch, 
T. D. Ralli, J. McClure, T. W. Haynes, Baroness Viola Riederer 
of Paar, Munich; G. H. Capper, A. Elliot, and Rev. Wm. 
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Forbes, of South Africa; and some very fine architectural work 
(not for competition) is exhibited by the president, Mr. C. H. 
Oakden, F.R.S.A.I., F.R.P.S. Among other work not for com- 
petition, five bromoils by Edmund Osterloff, Tiflis, Trans- 
Caucasia, take a foremost place. The exhibition is open till 
April 8th ; admission free. 


The Camera Club.—The next lecture will be on the 3oth inst., 
when Mr. Essenhigh Corke will show his autochromes of 
“ Опе hundred English wild flowers." On this occasion lady 
friends of members are especially invited. The lectures during the 
winter have been very well attended, and it has been quite rare 
to see a vacant seat in the lecture room on Thursday evenings. 
The original list of members is being added to week by week, 
and the committee will soon have to consider the question 
whether or no an entrance fee shall be imposed, as provided by 
the rules, on all those joining after a certain date. At the last 
meeting of the committee it was announced that the cost of the 
optical lantern, with extra condenser and water-trough, had been 
generously defrayed by one of the members, and that a universal 
enlarging easel had been presented by another member. 

The Halifax Photographic Company, Halifax, Yorks, inform 
us that they have received an order from a Mr. T. Harris, of 
Brighton, without address. Upon receipt of the necessary par- 
ticulars, the order will be promptly attended to. 

Postal Photographic Club.—The secretary advises us that there 
are several vacancies for new members in this postal club. It 
is necessary that a certain standard should be reached by 
applicants, who should not be mere beginners. Applications 
for membership and details of the working of the Club, etc., 
should be addressed to the hon. secretary, Mr. R. A. R. 
Bennett, M.A., Walton Manor Lodge, Oxford. 

The Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Streatham Photographic 
Portfolio will be held at The Geisha, 300, High Road, Streatham, 
from March 28th to April 8th. Admission is free. The hon. 
secretary is Mr. Frank E. Huson, 56, Salford Road, Streatham 
Hill. 

A few vacancies occur, for good workers, in the Perseverance 
Postal Camera Club. Subscription 3s. Prizes given. Lady 
members especially invited. Apply for full particulars to Mr. 
F. L. Carslake, Hon. Sec., Daracombe, Newton Abbot, South 
Devon. 

Three Useful Little Booklets, dealing respectively with Peebles, 
Frinton-on-Sea, Cullen, and Bradford-on-Avon, have been pub- 
lished by the St. Catherine Press, Ltd., for the councils of the 
towns mentioned. Copies may be obtained post free on 
application to the Town Clerks. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Alfred 
С. Buckham, 103, Borough Road, S.E. (Title of print, Night 
Scene.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet Super Speed; lens, 
Aldis; stop, F/6; exposure, ro minutes; time of day, 2 a.m., 
February ; printing process, Wellington bromide. 

The Second Prize to Frank W. Gardner, 135, Vaughan Road, 
Harrow. (Title of print, “ All the World to Me.“) Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington A.S., backed; lens, Bausch and Lomb; 
sto», F/8; exposure, 1-3rd second; time of day, midday, 
February; developer, Azol; printing process, enlarged on 
Wellington canvas-grain bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Frank Bolton, Scutari, Spring 
Bank West, Hull. (Title of print, “ Keswick—A Glimpse.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F., backed; lens, Beck; 
stop, F/rr; exposure, 4 second; time of day, то a.m., Septem- 
ber; developer, pyro soda ; printing process, enlarged on Kodak 
bromide, toned. 

A Second Extra Prize is awarded to Mrs. G. St. Maur Thorp, 
98, Evington Road, Leicester. (Title of print, “ May I Come 
In?") Technical data: Plate, speedy; stop, F/4.5; exposure, 
4 second; time of day, 2.30 p.m., February; developer, pyro 
soda; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize to E. A. Gibb, by 


Cæsar's Camp, 


(For Coupon see p. 6 Supplement.) 


Wimbledon Common, S.W. (Title of print, Le Sourire.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ortho. S.R.; lens, Homo- 
centric; stop, F/s.6; exposure, 1-roth second; time of day, 
5 p.m., August; developer, pyro soda; printing process, toned 
bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

A. H. Dodman, Whitstable; Howard Schafer, Monaco; Chas. 
G. Thornton, Edinburgh; Robt. Robertson, Manchester, S. E.; 
Rennie Dodgson, Skipton; E. H. Creese, Cardiff; Miss May 
Barker, Cambridge; Frank Bolton, Hull; Wm. Mitchell, Gates- 
head; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; C. D. Paton, Edinburgh ; 
E. J. Wilson, Scarborough. 


Beginners’ Section. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Mrs. H. E. Galloway, 
Richmond House, Shepperton-on-Thames. (Title of print, 
“ Portrait, Н. E. G.“) Technical data: Plate, Ilford Monarch; 
stop, F/5; exposure, 4 second; time of дау, 11 a.m., March; 
develooer, rodinal; printing process, bromide. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com. 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and in. Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMME 


A Busy Saturday at Liverpool. 

Saturday, March 11th, was a busy day for 
Northern photographers, and Liverpool was the 
centre. During the morning a conference was 
held between the secretaries of the Yorkshire, 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and Midland Federa- 
tions, which has become an annua! event. On the 
last two occasions the conference was held at 
Shefheld and Manchester respectively, and this 
year, naturally, at Liverpool, when the great 
Northern Exhibition was an additional attrac- 
tion. Several matters of importance were dis- 
cussed, amongst which one in particular is of 
great national importance, the commencement of 
a serious effort to extend the Federation move- 
ment into another field, more or less ripe for 
action; but of this I will ‘defer further comment 
until the opportune moment arrives. 


The Federation Secretaries Confer. 


Another matter of importance discyssed was the 
extensive area covered by the Midland Federa- 
tion. Some time ago I indicated it was some- 
what unwieldy by reason of its wide and scattered 
districts, to which it is difficult for lecturers to 
go and return home the same evening. This 
raises the question as to which is the better 
method of two courses open, the division of the 
Midlands Federation into County Federations of 
suitable size, or the division of the present organi- 
sation into four groups but still the Midlands 
Federation. The result of expert opinion is in 
favour of the latter course, which will retain all 
the machinery of the present Federation for cer- 
tain purposes and a division of forces for utility 
of purpose. This matter, I understand, is to come 
before the delegates of the Midlands Federation 
for discussion at an early date, when I have no 
doubt Mr. Lewis Lloyd will have a strong case 
to put before the delegates for the retention of 
the existing organisation on the lines indicated. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Lecturers and Secre- 
taries Meet. 

Another big meeting at Liverpool was the 
gathering of secretaries and lecturers of the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Federation at the rooms of 
the Liverpool Society. There was a good attend- 
ance, and considerable discussion on matters 
affecting the smooth working of the lecture list 
and other business. Certain lecturers complained 
of not receiving sufficient and due notice of the 
approach of the date of their engagement. Of 
course, the sccretaries could have easily retorted 
that Lancashire business men are expected to 
keep a diary of their engagements and refer to it 
frequently. It is, however, a very easy matter 
for a secretary to remind the lecturer at least a 
week before the event, and probably note will 
be taken of this request. Another equally estim- 
able gentleman complained that he was on the 
lecture list, but had not received a single reqvest 
to lecture. How to advise this gentleman is 
somewhat difficult, and I am afraid it almost 
taxed the ever-ready resource of President C. F. 
Inston. 


Societies to Exchange their Syllabus. 

Some further interesting notes were made of 
the lantern slide and portfolio sections, but I 
reserve them for further comment. One very good 
suggestion put forward by a secretary was that 
each society in the Federation should exchange 
copies of their syllabus. Ideas and innovations 
of a really interesting nature keep cropping up, 
and if an exchange was made, these ideas would 
disseminate among the societies in the Federation, 
and possibly they would suggest even further im- 
provement. As Mr. Inston said, the idea was 
good if its only result was the improvement of 
the wretched printing he occasionally saw. Some 
syllabuses sent out were a disgrace to a photo- 
graphic society, whose first principle should be 
the encouragement of an art. 


A Smart Syllabus. 

It was rather curious that the same morning 
as I heard these remarks at Liverpool, I re- 
ceived from the Leicester and Leicestershire 
Photographic Society a charmingly produced 
copy of the syllabus, issued in the form 
of a year-book, well printed, bound in art 
paper covers, good paper, and containing a con- 
cise guide to all the current affairs of the club. 


Lectures, competitions, exhibitions, rules, catalogue 
of library, and members' names and addresses 
(obviously there are по water charges at 
Leicester) are just a few of its items. The sub- 
scription is only a nominal one, and the energetic 
honorary secretary, Mr. C. W. Leake, of 22, 
Dulverton Road, Leicester, will no doubt be glad 


to extend the membership. 


The Consular Sc»eme. 

According to the Nottingham Camera Club 
Journal, ne society has adopted the consular 
scheme, and the consul, Miss F. Fleming, writes: 
“We shall be very glad of all the help we can 
get in this matter. The object is to try and find 
out what we can about the picturesque and his- 
torical places in Nottinghamshire, and to gather 
information together that wil be useful to the 
amateur photographer visiting this part of the 
country, as well as for our own members. 


Nature Photography at Leeds and Nottingham. 

The Nottingham Camera Club and the Leeds 
Camera Club are just forming nature- study 
sections, and, as I pointed out some little time 
ago, this is a subject that is bound to come to 
the front. despite the apparent apathy of nature 
photographers in contributing to the walls of the 
current exhibitions. As the Nottingham Journal 
points out, there are some members of the club 
who are interested in this branch of photography ; 
and there may be others who would like to take 
an interest in it. It might be of some advantage 
if those so interested banded themselves together 
for mutual help and for the purposes of making 
studies. The season will shortly be upon us, bird 
life will be in a busy and particularly interesting 
stage during the next few weeks, and if anything 
is to be done in this direction, it should be done 
at once. The Nottingham secretary is Mr. E. A. 
Pollard. The secretary of the section formed at 
the Leeds Camera Club is Mr. F. G. Pedley, 
who is arranging for a portfolio to go out on 
June rst. 


Balham Camera Club. 


A series of lectures by Mr. A. Kirkland, Ph.C., 
entitled “Тһе Chemistry о! Photography—with 
Simple Explanations of What Happens; the Why 
and the Wherefore,” is about to be given at the 
club’s headquarters, 1, Ealham Grove, S.W. The 
first of these lectures, on Light—its Nature ; 
the Chemical Changes Produced by be ae the 
Photographic Image, Latent and Visible; the 
Use of Screens," will be delivered on Wednesday, 
March 22nd, at 8.30 p.m., when gentlemen in- 
terested in photography are invited to be present. 


The Seymour Way. 

At the Catford and Forest Hill Photographic 
Society one of the pioneers of flower and fruit 
photographv  lectured. The subject was the 
“Seymour” way, and the chief actor was the 
author and inventor. Objects: About two feet 
from a muslin-covered window. Plates: Barnet 
ortho., without a screen. Stops: Comparatively 
small Exposure: Full in every instance, timed 
for the darkest part of the subject. Developer: 
Pyro, without bromide; arrested directly the 
lightest tones are full of detail. Printing process: 
Carbon. Maxim: One ounce of practice is worth 
one ton of theory. 


A Society that Means Business. 

A while back favourable comment was made 
upon the energy shown by the Preston Pictorial 
Photographic Society, a very small yet highly 
efficient band of workers. One notes with pleasure 
they are keeping up their reputation. Mr. F. 
Winning, the hon. secretary, says they sent to the 
“ Northern ” some twenty-six prints and three sets 
of slides. Twenty prints were accepted, and all 
the slides, whilst the honours list includes two 
“hon. mentions" I am glad to have this 
example, because it justifies what I suggested 
about the influence of society selection. I shall 
be glad to hear the results from any other society 
who supported the '' Northern." 


Isle of Man Camera Club. 

The Isle of Man Camera Club has been re- 
uested by the Fine Arts and Industrial Guild 
ommittee to undertake the entire organisation 
of the amateur photographic section of next 
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December’s exhibition, and has consented to do 
so. The committee of the camera club has 
arranged for an increase in the number of classes 
in this section, with bronze medals as the premier 
award in each class, and certificates for second 
and third places. All the classes will be open, 
and it is expected that a record number of 
entries will make this section of the forthcoming 
Guild one of the most attractive features of the 
exhibition. 


Woodford Exhibition. қ . Р 
At the Woodford Photographic Society’s exhibi- 
tion one could not fail to notice the levelling up 
in the pictures, none outstanding in any respect; 
but the quality is very good indeed, particularly 
for a society show contributed to by residents and 
not dependent on the open_classes for keeping 
up the tone of the show. But one has only to 
mention the names of a few of the contributing 
members to be sure of that point; for instance, 
E. Marriage, F.R.P.S., H. T. Malby, F.R.P.S., 
F. C. Boyes, and W. L. F. Wastell, F.R.P.S. 


Worthing Camera Club’s Exhibition. 


Success continues to attend the annual open 
exhibition of the Worthing Camera Club. There 
was a considerable increase in the entries for this 
vear's exhibition, which was held at the Bedford 
Hall. Several additional classes were introduced, 
and the exhibits were so numerous that it was 
necessary to utilise extra accommodation in the 
smaller hall for the “ overflow." The list of com- 
petitors was a representative one, including many 
of the best-known workers. Many of the exhibits 
in the members’ classes suffered from a common 
fault—that of overcrowding in detail and com- 
position. The art of achieving success in exhibi- 
tion photography lies, as the judge put it, in 
knowing and deciding what to leave out. The 
awards at this exhibition were silver spoons—a 
novelty which I fully described in a previous issue. 


South Essex at Home to Ilford. 

The members of the South Essex Camera Club 
at their last meeting entertained the members of 
Ilford Photographic Society, thus returning the 
similar compliment paid by the latter club some 
five weeks ago. The two chief events of the even- 
ing were lecturettes bv Mr. Farrants and the 
President of the South Essex (Mr. C. Wille), on 
‘Wanstead Park” and “ Picture Making " re- 
spectively. Both these gentlemen are experts in 
the subjects they chose, and their remarks were 
listened to with great interest. The refreshments 
were in the hands of the ladies of South Essex, 
and during the interval the two sets of members 
fraternised over coffee and sandwiches. Mir. F. C. 
Boves (President, Ilford), in a short speech, ex- 
pressed the hope that it might be found possible 
to arrange a combined outing in the ensuing 
summer session. 


Warrington Photographic Society. 


The second visit this season of Mr. F. Mahler, 
of Sale, was on a recent Tuesday, the occasion 
of a lecture on “Тһе Neckar, Moselle, and 
Rhine," pictured in 180 Jantern slides. He names 
the G.C.R. route via Hull and Rotterdam as the 
most convenient from Warrington and district. 
thence across Holland to Dus:eldorf, where the 
boat is taken up the Rhine. The river traffic is 
immense, and the boats, chiefly for cargo, have 
good passenger accommodation. From Heidel- 
berg he took us by rail to Coblenz, and then by 
light railwav to Metz, as it takes two days to 
go up the river, though only one to come down. 
We came by boat down the Moselle, picking up 
cases of wine, chiefly, as our cargo, and admirin 
the situations of the many ruined castles, ruine 


since 1870, when they were rendered so by the 
French. 


Some Useful Hints. 

Some useful hints on the Preparation of 
Exhibition Prints" were given by Mr. G. J. T. 
Walford at the Southend Photographic Society. 
Among the hints given were the use of oil colour 
applied to the glass side of the negative by 
means of the finger-tip. This was very effective 
for holding back portions that printed too darkly 
in the picture, and also for suggesting clouds in 
a blank sky. Putty was also advised, applied in 
the same way, for restraining a foreground. 
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Lens Aperture and Exposures. 
(1) Will you please tell me how to measure 
the aperture of a lens accurately? I have 
measured the diameter of the lens stop open- 
ing with a pair of compasses, and divided 
this into the focal length, but this does not 
agree with the stop values as marked, etc. 
(2) In your issue of February 7 you say that 
with a 6-inch focus iens, focussed оп an 
object 3 feet away, the effective focal length 
is 7 inches, and that the comparative схро- 
sures with these distances are as 6 squared 
to 7 squared, or 36 to 49, or 3 to 4. I would 
like to know why this is so, etc. 
A. A. (St. Andrews). 
(1) The method you have employed is 
not accurate, but is usually near enough 
for most practical purposes. The follow- 
ing method will give you a much higher 
degree of accuracy. Focus the lens on 
a distant object (‘‘infinity’’). Now re- 
move the ground glass and replace it 
with a piece of opaque card. In the 
centre of this make a circular hole about 
à to 4 inch. Now take your camera into 
the dark room and cut a circular piece 
of bromide or gaslight paper just large 
enough to fit inside the lens cap. Put 
it there with the sensitive side towards 
the lens. Now burn an inch or two of 
magnesium ribbon close to the hole in 
the cardboard—i.¢., on the outside of 
the camera. Then develop the bromide 
paper. You now get a dark circular disc. 
The diameter of this is the effective 
diameter of the stop, and is somewhat 
larger than the actual diameter of the 
opening in the stop itself. If it be day- 
time and you are favoured with bright 
sunshine, you may fix your camera on a 
tripod, then hold the ground glass of the 
focussing screen close up to the hood of 
the lens, cover your head and camera 
with a focussing cloth, and get some good 
friend to reflect direct sunlight through 
the hole in the cardboard by means of 
a hand-mirror. You will now see a 
circular disc of light on the ground glass, 
and can mark its diameter limits with a 
finely pointed pencil on the roughened 
side of the glsas. The smaller the hole in 
the cardboard the less (quantity) of light 
will go through it, but the sharper will 
be the edge of the circular disc and the 
higher the degree of accuracy in your 
determination. (2) Other things remain- 
ing the same, the exposure varies as the 
square of the distance between the lens 
and plate, because the strength of light 
varies inversely as the distance between 
the illuminant and the surface on which 
it falls. Or to put it another way. By 


altering the distance between lens and 
plate from 6 to 7 inches the same quantity 
of light which fell on one square inch 
of the ground glass in the first instance 
now in the second case is 
increased by one-sixth in height and also 
in width. Or if the illuminated patch 
were 6 by 6 inches in the first place, it 
by 7 inches in the second 
So that the quantity of light which 
covered 36 square inches at first is now 
spread out to cover 49 square inches, 
and is thus weaker in the second case, so 


(6 inches) 


would be 7 
case. 


that a longer exposure is required. 


Reversing Negative. 


Can you kindly give me the correct formula 
for reversing a film from negative to positive, 


etc.? 


H. W. (Macclesfield). 


We cannot presume to say which is the 
“ correct" method, for all of them are 
somewhat risky, etc., but probably the 
following is the most likely to suit you. 
The plate or film is exposed and de- 
now 
thoroughly washed and put into a 10 gr. 
per ounce solution of ammonium per- 
sulphate, where it remains until the black 
image is entirely dissolved away, leaving 
the unaltered bromide of silver behind. 
It is again well washed, exposed to light, 
and developed, rinsed and fixed, just as one 
But all 
things considered, it would be safer and 
wiser to get your positive from your nega- 
tive by contact printing on another film. 
This method costs more in film, but it 
has the great advantage of leaving the 
original negative intact; so any number 
of positives can be made from it, whereas 
should anything go wrong with the re- 
versing method, the original negative is 


veloped, but not fixed. It is 


deals with an ordinary exposure. 


lost. 
Lens Focal Length. 


I have a Beck lens, the separate parts of which 
are of different focal length, and I want to 
find the focal length of complete lens and two 
component parts, so that I can find the F 
value of the stops sufficiently accurately for 


practical work. J. H. (Moseley). 


You can find the focal length of either 
component used singly, or the two parts 
used together, with sufficient accuracy for 
all practical purposes by focussing on any 
distant object, such as a chimney, tree, 
etc., not nearer than тоо yards from the 
camera, and then measuring the distance 
between the ground glass and the lens in 
the case of the separate components, or 
the stop in the case of the complete com- 


bination. To find the F value of any stop 
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take the diameter of the stop opening, and 
find how many times this is contained in 
the focal length. This is not quite 
accurate, but is near enough. 


Exposure. 
Will you kindly tell me what plate, stop, and 
shutter speed to use for шры арак столға 
at a race-meeting on dull days? y lens 
is a rapid aplanat, F/8, and shutter works 
up to i- iooth sec. A. S. P. (Tewkesbury). 
When photographing moving crowds, 
sporting events, etc., we are placed 
between two difficulties, viz., the ger 
ot under-exposure and the danger of show- 
ing a degree of movement that precludes 
success. In practice one usually aims at 
giving as long an exposure as one can 
without seriously risking spoiling the pic- 
ture by movement, as there is not much 
probability of over-exposure. It is not 
possible to give you a definite reply, 
because the answer depends on all the 
following factors, viz., light, plate speed, 
stop, distance of nearest moving objects, 
and rate of their movements. For dull 
days F/8 is likely to be too small a stop 
to give full exposure with an exposure 
short enough to avoid fatal blurring, 
unless the moving objects are some con- 
siderable distance away. Your best plan 
is to use the most rapid plate you can 
buy (see list of ultra rapid plates in A. P. 
exposure table last week). Keep at least 
20 yards away from your subject, and try 
I-Soth sec., and hope for the best, but be 
prepared to find the plate under-exposed. 


Portreiture. 

On the cye there should appear a brilliant 

speck of ‘ight, on which depend expression 

and life, etc. On many of my portraits there 

are not one but three of these lights. The 

room is lighted by a bay window, etc. 

T. P. (Hartlepool). 

Take any convex reflecting surface, 
such as an ordinary reading glass, or a 
well polished silver spoon, into a darkened 
room in which there is one lighted candle. 
Turn your back to the light, and hold the 
spoon at arm's length, when you will see 
a reflection image of the candle flame. 
Now put a second candle flame a yard or 
so away from the first candle, and you get 
two images. А third candle flame gives 
you a third image. The cornea, or convex 
central part of the eyeball, acts like a 
convex reflector, and in your case you are 
getting three reflection images, or catch 
lights," as they are often termed, from 
your three windows. The matter you 
complain of is not a question of move- 
ment of the eyes. You can verify our 
suggestion by examining the eye of your 
sitter as arranged for photographing. 


Copying. 

I would like to copy a photograph by oil- 

light at night, and also by daylight. Can 

you tell me the required exposure, etc.? 

M. W. (Poland). 

Much as we should like to give you a 
definite reply, this is quite impossible, as 
the time of exposure depends on strength 
of light, its distance from the object, stop, 
plate speed, etc. The only course is to 
make a few careful experiments, using 
F/8, rapid plate, diffused daylight, in well 
lighted room; try twenty seconds. With 
two good oil lamps, one on each side of 
photograph, try ten minutes. These are 
only very rough suggestions as starting 


points. 
Spotted Negative. 
I have a negative with a silver spot on it, etc. 
J. M. (Deri). 
As there is only one spot your safest 
plan will be to touch up the print, and not 
attempt to doctor the negative. 
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Coronation Trifle. 

There is only to be one 
adjective this year, and 
everything is its noun. 
The adjective is “согопа- 
tion," and the nouns in- 
clude skirts and waltzes, 
weather and luck, babies 
and sweet peas. The professional photographer is getting busy. 
. A paragraph is going round the country hinting at the successful 
business he may do among mayors and corporations. Where 
would the photographic business be, indeed, were it not for the 
ingrained love on the part of aldermen, and such, for the pos- 
session of mementoes of their poses on historic occasions? 
The Press photographer, too, is getting the Coronation under 
weigh, and pouring in upon us pictures showing the training 
of carriage horses and trimming of coronets, and other instances 
of a hustle that until June will rise in a crescendo. 


Royal Namesakes. 

The pure and simple amateur, if one of his species remains, 
is rather out of it when it comes to doing the Coronation. It 
is open to anyone, of course, to photograph a waterfall and 
call it a Coronation waterfall, and there is, indeed, a good 
deal in a Coronation that is merely a matter of dubbing with 
a name. As Shakespeare says, “А Coronation sweet pea by 
any other name would advertise as well.” But an amateur of 
my acquaintance has conceived an interesting idea which is 
capable of being worked out in any town in the land. His plan 
has been to go round to various schools in his neighbourhood 
and get permission to photograph in a neat little group, on the 
one hand all the boys who have a George to their name, and 
on the other all the girls who are christened Mary. 


No Magic in a Name. 


The upshot of it all has been some interesting statistics as to 
the proportion of children who bear one or other of these names, 
as well as some photographs calculated to give a certain amount 
of pride and pleasure to various uncles and aunts. But when 
he offers the photographs for publication the interest sinks 
into a minor key. For, unfortunately, the Georges and Marys 
at present—it will doubtless all be remedied in time and they 
will grow exceedingly distinguished—are very much like other 
children, and they do not wear their royal namesakery upon 
their sleeve as thóugh they had been vaccinated. You have to 
look very closely indeed into their photographs in order to be 
sure that they are genuine Georges and Marys. “Might be 
anybody anywhere," was the terse refusal of one editor. 


Photography in Decimals. 


One of the speakers at the dinner of the Water-Colour 
Painters told of a Newlyn fisherman who complained that 
artists visiting his parts did not render a broad view of the 
breakwater and the bay, but just gave the cabbages. The little 
chips from the block which photographers turn out under the 
excuse of simplification make me inclined to echo the plaint of 
that honest son of the nets. We have fragments of this and 
slices of that, a bit of a girder which we call the bridge, and 
a pinnacle which we call the steeple, until I feel that we are 
really carrying things to an extreme, as the donkey said when 
they showed him a view of the straggle-end of his tail and called 
it his portrait. Is it not the truth that we are getting rather too 
much afraid of the obvious? 


On Foregoing the Obvious. 


The other day an editor of my acquaintance wanted just 
common or garden photographs of the exteriors of two well- 
known London buildings. One was the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
in Newington Butts, and the other a church almost equally 
famous in the West End. Yet he failed to get a stock print from 
anywhere. Everybody said that the other man was sure to have 
it. The photographic agents gave it up in despair. At last a 
brilliant and daring idea occurred to that editor. After gasping 
for a moment or two at his originality, he telephoned for a 
photographer, and asked him to go and take what he wanted. 
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That was all; but, really, the nimbleness of mind of these 
editors! The reason why these two places had been neglected 
was because every topographical photographer was sure that 
every other had taken them over and over again. And, there- 
fore, instead of doing such a stereotyped thing as photographing 
a well-known public building, he descended upon our surburban 
street, and is giving us a view of two rows of stereotyped houses 
with a stereotyped nursemaid and perambulator in the middle 
distance. ; 

A Disclaimer. 


We have been requested to notify our readers that the accent 
in the word Camorra“ is on the second syllable, not the first, 
as in the word “camera.” This information should dis the 
absurd report that the officers and committee of the Camera 
Club are on trial, and are being kept, pendente lite, in cages. 


What's a Coming ? 


New occasions teach new duties, and the bigger scale of the 
next R. P. S. exhibition is making its organisers sit up and think, 
if not in continents, at any rate in skating clubs. All sorts of 
rumours are current as to the sensations the exhibition is going 
to disclose, and members of the committee are putting on an 
I-could-tell-you-something expression and patting their sleeves 
as though they had got something up them. Perhaps they are 
going to admit a set of portraits that can be made to wink at 
you. Or a series of prints the gradation of which enjoys a 
musical accompaniment. Or a picture that will get out of its 
frame and dance on the polished floor. But that species of 
sensation is exhausted. We have had such things before. One 
year a coloured oil hopped out of its frame when the attendants 
were not looking, and was found shortly afterwards consuming 
oysters and gin at a neighbouring public-house—to keep its 
strength up, as it explained when it was recaptured. 


“ Where Ignorance, etc.“ 


“Тһе unheeding millions have no conception of the 
tempestuous world in which dwells the amateur photographer." 
— А reviewer in the Times Literary Supplement. 


They little know how great a Cain 
Is raised by rival schools ; 

How blurring rends the world in twain, 
Gradation makes us fools. 


At most they hear the distant thud, 
Like football on the moon, 

When someone said, too much was mud 
In Salon shows—the loon ! 


They know not how the anger chokes, 
What thumping of the tub, 

When one, who's snapped between 
Squeegees it with the hub. 


They think it clear if “straight ” the goal; 
That “oil” will calm the sea, 

And that, wherever there's ** control,” 

Restraint is sure to be. 


the spokes, 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


56th 

Lessor 
(СМ VN ORE landscapes, Elsie ? 
8 What do you want to 
ГС, try to-day? Some- 


thing suggestive of 
| spring? Well, it is a 
>» capital idea to try to 
get some feeling into 
your pictures, but we 
are afraid you will 

| not find much just 
yet which will speak 

, very distinctly of 
X | spring. You might, 
—- it is true, get some 
landscapeswith sheep 

and lambs, but possibly trees just 
bursting into leaf or the early blossom 
thick on the branches before the leaves 
appear would suit your purpose best. 
lou may be fortunate enough to find 
an almond tree in blossom, however. 
But we will try, at all events, to get 
some indication of sunshine, though 
that will not necessarily suggest spring, 
for the sun has been known to shine 
in the winter. It looks as though we 
might also secure some cloud effects, 
for there is every appearance of its 
being a somewhat unsettled day. You 
had better bring a waterproof wrap, 
which, in addition to keeping you dry 
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in the event of a sudden shower, enables 


you to protect the camera. 
See what a curious, 
shadow that 


tree throws 
across the 
road. No, we 


do not know 
that it is so 
very beautiful, 
but nowadays, 
when there 
are so many 
apostles of the 
*absolutely 
simple in 
pictorial com- 
position, it may 
be worth your 


while to try 
a plate now 
and then on 


such a subject. 
vou will need 
to talk about 
the pattern 
of the pic- 
ture " and °“ the beautiful tone values, 
and if you talk often enough you will 
find a good many people ready to be- 
lieve you. Then laugh up your sleeve 
as you remember that article we 
were looking at together the other 
day, in which one of our sanest 
critics spoke of such things as 
' sterile." For although you have 
a °“ pattern " here, remember that 
pattern is not of sufficient interest 
for a picture, although it may be 
very satisfactory on a carpet or a 
tile. The workers who despise 
technique will talk of °“ (опе 
values," as though with such a 
subject as this there were any diffi- 
culty in getting good tone values 
if a little ordinary care be given 
to exposure and development. 
(See print No. 1.) Just expose a 
plate and make a print for your 
own amusement. 

The sun is beginning to play 
hide and seek behind the clouds, 
and this will give us an oppor- 
tunity of making some experi- 
mental exposures. For example, 
here are a few trees in a row. 
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octopus-like 


and quite near to us, while across the 
stretch of grass are some smaller trees 
in the distance. Let us make an ex- 
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posure on this subject in sunlight, and 
in diffused light, and study the dif- 
ferences we shall find in the resultant 
prints. Of course, one of the principal 
differences will be found in the greater 
area of light portion in the print from 
the negative taken in sunlight. The 
whole of the grass will be lighter, and 
the dark mass of trees will be more 
broken up by the larger sunlit branches. 
(See print No. 2, diffused light, and 
print No. 3, sunlight.) Now when the 
sun is temporarily obscured by such 
clouds as are blowing about to-day, we 
do not have a dull light. Although 
there is an absence of cast shadow, 
there is a good deal of light and shade, 
and the effect is quite different to what 
we should obtain on a really gloomy day. 
Still, if you compare these two prints 
you will see how differently the nearest 
tree trunk stands out from the field in 
the sunlit picture, and this should help 
you to realise how essential it is to have 
the proper lighting for whatever effect 
you wish to obtain. 
Someone once wrote, 
“ Аз the sitter’s lighted 
So's the picture drawn," 
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and if this be true in regard to the work 
of the painter or draughtsman, it is 
more than ever so in regard to all 
photographic work. Beware, then, of 
photographing on a very dull day and 
expecting to obtain bright pictures. 
On the other hand, do not think that 
sunlight is essential for photography-- 
landscape or any other kind. Some 
very beautiful effects may be obtained 
on grey days or even on gloomy days, 
but it is safe to say that you will almost 
always see more of the gradations in the 
subject than you will secure in your 
finished print. There is a much greater 
range of tones on a sunny day than can 
be rendered in the photograph or seen 
by the eye, and it is because the eye 
cannot comprehend the range that we 
are more satisfied with the restricted 
transcript given by the photograph. 
But when a similar flattening takes 
place in more evenly lit subjects, we 
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then notice 
the difference, 
and find our 
photographs 
dull and un- 
interesting in 
many cases. 
It is well to 
bear this 
point in mind 
when  expos- 
ing on grey or 
gloomy days, 
and to give 
as short an 
exposure as 
wHI record 
shadow detail, 
relying on 
slightlv 
longer de- 
velopment, or 
) development 
with a 
stronger solu- 
tion, to make 
as much of 
the contrast 
as possible. 
We shall 
most probably 
have rain be- 
fore the day 
is over. The 
clouds are 
heavier, and 
the times of 
sunshine are 
getting 


shorter and 
shorter. You 
might try 
one or two 


exposures on 
the sky, for 
if you only 
succeed 
in securing but two cloud nega- 
tives, you will find them always 
useful for printing in to other 
pictures. Іп fact, we might 
almost say you cannot have too 
many cloud negatives if you 
want to do a good deal of land- 
scape work. 

Well, you are right to a certain 
extent; it zs possible to secure 
clouds and landscape at one ex- 
posure, and you will frequentlv 
find that your landscape nega- 
tives show clouds in the sky por- 
tion, but that these clouds 
cannot be printed without print- 
ing the landscape much too 
darkly. You may shade the 
landscape, but it is almost im- 
possible to prevent getting a 
light-band across the sky just 
above the sky line, or a darkened 
edge of landscape just below the 
sky line. 

Most of the good modern plates 
have sufficient latitude to give 
the gradations in the skv, 
although it is much too fully 
exposed, as well as in the land- 
scape, which is normally exposed. 
In other words, the gradation is 
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there, but vou cannot print it. Of 


course, it wil occur to you at 
once that there are some subjects 
in which the sky will not be so 


much too fully exposed by the time the 
landscape is normally exposed. Such 
open views as distances across stretches 
of light, sandy heath, as open beach or 
estuary scenes, may often be secured 
with the clouds on the same negative. 

Here, for instance, you have an open 
landscape. Unfortunately, it is not 
light in colour, for the ground is more 
or less heavy and wet after the rain. 
But possibly an exposure on the strong 
sky and the fairly open foreground will 
show you both the possibilities and the 
limitations of landscapes with skies on 
the same plate. You will find when 
you come to print, that though you can 
get the sky in your print there will be 
a tendency to heaviness in the fore- 
ground, especially if the sky is carried 
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far enough for anything like a dramatic 
effect. 

Make a print from each of the two 
negatives you have exposed, keeping 
one as light as you can, so that the sky 
is just retained (see print No. 4), and 
printing the other one up to full 
strength in the sky (see print No. 5). 
Now notice how heavy and solid the 
foreground has gone in this print. 

You can sometimes get an excellent 
effect if you are quick to see it and 
expose, by having the middle distance 
sunlit, while the immediate foreground 
is in shadow. If the sun is in front of 
you, as it is in the case of the present 
subject, you wil have a somewhat 
strongly marked sky, and the gleam of 
light will not only break up the land- 
scape portion of the picture, but will 
go far towards the avoidance of that 
line of sudden transition from dark to 
light which often prevents one's feel- 
ing that the sky really belongs to the 
landscape. Then if the immediate 
foreground is in shadow, you will have 
no difficulty with the sun shining on to 
the lens. Such chances must be waited 
for and promptly seized on those days 
of sunshine and cloud—and often sun- 
shine and shower too. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
: 7 PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
fo, tion (Beginners' Section) will be criticised on this page. 

technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


The 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HEN all is said and done it is the 
everyday events of our lives which 
are the chief factors in making people in- 
teresting ; it is the various little tricks of 
pose, posture, speech, and expression 


By W. H. Woodward. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ; lens, 
Ross-Goerz ; stop, Fi? ; exposure, 8 secs. ; time 
of day, 1.80 p.m., January; developer, Azol ; 
printing process, Estona. 


A.— VANITY. 


which give character. Therefore the 
photographer who wants to make his 
portrait studies ‘‘ life-like,” “ speak- 
ing likenesses,” etc., must acquire the 
art and habit of watching people with- 
out appearing to be so engaged. In 
one sense then we may say that 
character comes first of all in good 
portraiture. But at the same time we 
must not ride our hobby to extremes. 

With the majority of photographers 
who are attracted to portraiture and 
figure work there is frequently a 
tendency to neglect character, and aim 
at what is intended to be picture 
making; but on closer examination this 
often turns out to be more or less uncon- 
scious imitation of something they have 
seen and admired. I refer to this point 
just now because in all the four prints on 
this and the next page one may see a 
laudable effort to try and get what may be 
called a natural pose, and yet none of the 
efforts are quite satisfactory. 

In fig. A the person seated at the table 
13 evidently looking at something, but 
what that “ something" is one cannot 
say, and so we are puzzled at the outset. 
Then, again, it is a little too obvious that 
the drapery over the head and shoulder 
has been specially arranged for the pur- 
pose of this photograph. There is a non- 
natural look about this part which does 
not satisfy the eye, though perhaps it is 
not easy to say why this is so. The 
picture is rather too near a square in 
shape to be quite pleasing, for although 
there is no reason why a square should 


not be used, the fact remains that it is an 

exceedingly difficult space to occupy 

satisfactorily. The large flower or some 

such object just under the chin is an un- 

desirable feature. Technically the print 
suggests a negative which has been 
somewhat over-developed, and so we 
get rather unpleasantly accentuated 
contrasts of light and shade. 

Turning now to fig. B, we again 
have our model looking at something, 
which at once we recognise as a flower. 
The dress here is more simple, or at 


B.—A Srupy. 


By H. Bligh. 


= Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; ex- 
posure, 1 sec., stop, F:16; time of day, 2.30 


P. n., January ;.developer, Adurol; printing 


process, Paget Cream Crayon. 

any rate it is more simply arranged in 
the sense that it does not suggest any- 
thing in the way of being dressed up 
for the occasion. The costume, to an 
ignorant male mind at any rate, seems 
to be quite normal and natural. The 
head is pleasantly posed, and the ex- 
pression suitably quiet and reposeful. 
Technically the work is of good 
quality, and the texture of the dress 
material is well suggested. So far as 
one can judge from this picture, the 
young lady before us may possess only 
one arm. It is one of the many dis- 
puted points among artists whether 
suggestions of this kind are good in 
artistic principle. Certainly it seems 
generally inadvisable to select poses 
which suggest the doubt about the one 
arm or one leg problem. Of course this 
does not mean that both hands or arms 
must always be shown. One can often 
suggest a limb without actually showing 
more than a suggestion of it. 
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In our third example, once more our 
model is seated at the table, reading. So 
far, so good. But at first glance one 
imagines that this youngster is far from 
comfortable, for the chair seems to be 
much tco high, and she appears to be in 
danger of either tilting the chair back- 
wards or falling between the table and 
chair. Here again the one leg problem 
seems to be suggested. This print is 
characterised by very strong contrasts of 
light and shade. The light frock is lack- 
ing in gradation, indicating over-develop- 
ment, while the very dark table cover 
shows little or no gradation, pointing 
towards barely sufficient exposure. The 
face is also rather too dark. 

In the picture overleaf we have a simple 
composition of the figure, but technically 
the picture is not satisfactory. The 
modelling of the face is too lumpy; the 
hands and blouse are too light, and lack 
sufficient modelling and gradation. The 
hair is too uniformly dark, and its dark- 
ness is unfortunately emphasised by the 
rather sprawly ribbon in the hair. The 
print is presumably enlarged from a small 
negative that has been under-exposed 

and over-developed. So far as tonality 

is concerned the legs and feet are the 


best features of the picture. 
NEW readers should note that 
back numbers containing 
previous Beginners’ Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


C.—Portrair STUDY. 


By E. S. Perkins 

Technical data: Plate, Imperial N. F., lens 
Dallmeyer Carfac; stop, F.6.3; e.r posure, 1 10th 
sec. ; time nf day, 12.30 pm., Februa ry c develomer. 
py ro-soda ; printing process, Criterion P. O. . 
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THE FOUNDLING. By WM. COGHILL. 
Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weckly Competition. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. R.,; ecposure, 1 sec.; stop, F16; time of day, 10 a.m., October; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, bromide enlargement. 
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EDINBURGH FROM CALTON HILL - EVENING. 


From one of the Prize-winning sets in Holidays with the Camera" Competition. 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ortho. ; lens, Ensign Anastiamat; stop, F 5.6; exposure, 1-5th sec. ; time of day, 5 p.m. carly April fading 
light ; printing process, bromide, : ; 
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CALLE DEL DUOMO, CHIOGGIA. By ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 
From the one-man show of Mr. Keighley's work at the exhibition of the Photographic Society of Ireland now open in Dublin. 
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Readers are reminded that the Exhibition of Reflex 
Cameras which opened last week at Tue A. P. Little 
Gallery, 52, Long Acre, closes 
THE REFLEX EXHIBITION Saturday, April 8. In arrang- 
AT LONG ACRE. ing this interesting display it 
was not found possible to 
secure the presence of so large a collection of instru- 
ments at the commencement of the spring season for a 
long period. The effect of the exhibition is well seen in 
the fact that on more than one occasion visitors who 
have examined the cameras at Long Acre and made their 
choice of a new instrument, have gone away and 
ordered one from the makers or their dealer, and the 
model on view has been sent for to fil the order. 
This spells good business; and we hear in many direc- 
tions that the makers cannot cope with the demand for 
the cameras of this type. We hope this promise of 
prosperity in the spring will be well maintained during 
the coming year. It will undoubtedly be a great photo- 
graphic year, and the camera will be more in evidence 
than ever. In the meantime every reader who is in or 
near London during the ensuing week will be welcome 
at THE A. P. Little Gallery. 
е se8 бө 


Apropos of the burst of patriotism that is observed оп 
all sides at the present time, the following note in the 
monthly circular of the Affiliated 

CORONATION Societies is worthy the attention of all 
PHOTOGRAPHY. camera users: ‘‘ Having regard to the 
near approach of his Majesty’s Corona- 

tion, affiliated societies would do well to consider their 
responsibilities in connection therewith. It has to be 
remembered that this occasion will be celebrated 
throughout the length and breadth of the Empire with 
unparalleled rejoicing, and the securing of permanent 
records will prove to be a work of historical importance. 
It may be that a scheme can be evolved whereby the 
organisation of the Affiliation could be employed to 
secure unique pictorial records of this auspicious event, 
for with affiliated societies in almost every part of the 
world it should be possible to bring together a collection 
of pictures depicting the celebrations in every quarter of 
the Empire. The value of such a collection cannot be 
over-estimated, and any means which can be found to 
secure its acquisition should be warmly supported. No 
doubt the authorities charged with the organisation of 
the celebrations throughout the country would be pre- 
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pared to provide special facilities for amateur photo- 
graphers, particularly if the local society undertakes to 
provide a complete series of photographs of the events 
in that neighbourhood for the public use." We com- 
mend this eminently useful advice to every reader, 
whether a member of a photographic society or not. The 
future value of such series of record photographs is in- 
estimable. 
е ө е 
From time to time the inventive genius of hon. secre- 
taries of photographic societies is put to the test when 
drafting their exhibition prospectus. 
ANOTHER NEW IDEA We are always pleased to record 
FOR EXHIBITORS. any new suggestions for popularis- 
ing the societies and increasing 
their activities. We note what appears to be a novelty 
in the prospectus of the Ealing Photographic Society 
exhibition just to hand, and one that may bring new 
members. A special class is devoted to the work of 
amateurs residing in the Parliamentary division of 
Ealing, Hammersmith, Brentford, and Uxbridge who 
are not members of any society. The award in this 
class is free membership for eighteen months. In view 
of the go-aheadness ” of the Ealing Society, this class 
should attract a good entry. It is an idea worth 
developing in other directions. Entries for the exhibi- 
tion should be sent in by April 12, and entry forms and 
other particulars are obtainable from the hon. sec., 
T. W. Bartlett, 20, Craven Avenue, Ealing. 
е Ф ве 
Mr. Chapman Jones’s recent paper before the Royal 
Photographic Society was the epitome of long-continued 
and most useful research upon 
SIZE OF PARTICLE the determining factor in the 
AND COLOUR OF IMAGE. formation of colour in the 
photographic image. His con- 
clusion is that the distance apart of the silver particles 
embedded in the gelatine film has nothing to do with it, 
and that the colour effects are independent also of the 
rate of development. They are determined solely, in his 
opinion, by the average size of the particle, the enlarge- 
ment of which always affects the colour of the film. 
Mr. Chapman Jones has enlarged the silver particles by 
means of mercuric chloride and ferrous oxalate, and has 
succeeded in getting, according to the degree of enlarge- 
ment, a gamut of colours ranging from yellow to 
purplish grey. The same sequence of colour has been 
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obtained over and over again. His further conclusion is 
that the diameter of the particle bears a certain relation- 
ship to the wave-length of the light which is scattered. 
When the particle only represents in diameter a quarter 
of a wave-length in the ultra-violet, no colour effect 
whatever is obtained; but when it becomes equal to half 
a wave-length, certain colour disturbances begin to be 
manifest. His theory, put forward tentatively, is that 
an obstruction in the shape of a minute particle of half 
the length of a particular wave in diameter may stop or 
dampen that wave while leaving waves of other lengths 
untouched, thus accounting for the differences of tint. 
In short, the light is scattered by particles approximating 
in diameter to half a wave ве of the scattered light. 
S s 


There is по age too remote for photographers to learn 
something from it, and a study of Greek sculpture, which 
was given by Professor E. A. Gardner 

LESSONS FROM in a recent lecture at the Camera Club, 
GREEK CHISELS. was full of suggestion and inspiration to 
the modern interpreters of line and 

form. The ancient Greeks were more complete por- 
traitists than the statuary in museums may suggest to 
the casual visitor. The addition of rich brown pigment 
to the marble eye, the colouring of the hair, and other 
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aids to realism which they employed have been lost to 
view in the process of time. Moreover, what we too 
often see in museums, particularly in the Louvre and the 
Vatican, are Roman copies of Greek originals, made for 
the Roman market, and quite failing to convey the life 
and warmth and expression of the Greek. Professor 
Gardner took his hearers through the various phases of 
Greek sculpture, and showed how it was played upon by 
outside influences, particularly by athleticism, and, most 
unfortunately, by professionalism in athletics. Por- 
traiture advanced from idealism to realism, shown in 
the contrast between the head of Pericles—not so much 
an individual as an idealisation of a statesman—and the 
Alexander portrait by Lycippus in the British Museum— 
a portrait which hid nothing from us, and showed the 
sensual mouth as well as the commanding brow of the 
Macedonian conqueror. A subject worthy of study by 
itself was the manner in which the Greek sculptors dis- 
posed their draperies. Beginning with the very severe 
and simple treatment of the fifth century в.с., they went 
on to make the drapery express something of the indi- 
viduality of the man or woman it covered. No better 
contrast could be found than the figure of Sophocles, 
the contented man, and the rough, careless draping of 
the vigorous Demosthenes. 


—— — —— 
“THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR APRIL. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/ II is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 9 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 3 p.m., double these 


exposures. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


1/25 sec. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... ... 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes. Snow scenes 
with no heavy foreground ... ... ... .. .. 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with snow, | 


145 . 


open river scenery,figure studies in the open, 

light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. ... -. 1/8 T 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 

ground. Well lighted street scenes 1/5 тА 


Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 
picture. s.. ... ove ee one 2... oan 6... 

Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 
much shut in by buildings ... gs 

Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 
ings, big window, and white reflector ... 


As а further guide we append a Hist of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 


From 7 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 5 p.m., increase them three or four times. 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. каш ера Ultra Кара 
1/40 вес. | 1/75 вес. | 1/100 sec. | 1/125 вес. 


1/25 1/45 1/80 „ 1/15 — 
1/12 „, | 1/25 „ 11/30 „, 1/40 „ 
1/8 „ |145 „ 1/20 „, 1/25 —L 
1/5 is 1/6 ES 1/8 yi 1/10 „ 
1 Уз 1/2 5 1/3 M 44 „ 
4 secs. | 2 secs. | 11 secs. 1 " 


They have been divided inte groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Кес 
uper-Speed. 

СлрЕтт, Royal Standard. 

Special Ex. Rapid. 


n 
CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid. . 
EASTMAN. Special Ultra Rapid. 
Epwarps Comet. 
Сем, Salon. 
Portrait. 


ILFORD, Monarch. 


„ Versatile, Most Rapid. 

» Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

us Orthochrome S.S. 
LuMIERE, Sigma. 

р Violet Label. 
MARION, зоргеше 

Р. 


Mawson, Celeritas. 

Pacer Een a Ee Socal 
AGET, Swift and Ex. Special. 

Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 


WARWICK, Warpress. 
WELLINGTON, ана Ѕрееду. 


Ж ress. 
WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


CADETT, 
xtra Rapid. 
з Royal Standard 
rtho. 
Criterion, Extra Rapid. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 


EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 


" e. 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
Сем, Meteor. | 
ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 

„ Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LuMIERE, Blue Label. 


MARION, Instantaneous. 
уз Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
" rtho B. 
Pacet, XXXXX. 
» Special Rapid. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
ViDEXx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 
Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Film. 
CAbrr, Royal Standard Rapid 
à Professional. 
Соккон, Roll Film. 
3 Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso 
2 Matte-Ground. 
ENsiGN, Film. 
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GEM, Isochromatic. 
„ Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
1 3 Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
8 Sovereign. 


.F. 
Когак, N.C. Film. 
қ Premo Film Pack. 
Корор, Plate. 


LuxiIERE, Ortho, А, В, and C. 
Film. 


Mawson, Electric. 

PaGET, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film 
Vipex, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 


Wratten, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates. 


Acra, Chromo. 
% romo-lsolar 
BARNET, Medium. 
"T Medium Ortho 


CRISTOID, Film. 

ILFORD, Ciiromatic: 
„ Empress. 

MARION, Portrait. 


PAGET, XXX. d 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Асға, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordinary. 

% Iso. Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
FACET, Хх. 

AJAR, inary. 
WARWICK, Ordinate: 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous, 
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BOOK ILLUSTRATING FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


An Application of the Camera that every; Amateur sho 


By MARY WOODMAN. 2 


OOK illustrating by means of photography is a 
fascinating pastime that will appeal to most of 


my readers. Briefly described, the work con- 

sists in selecting a book, interleaving it with 
blank pages, and sticking on to them as many photo- 
graphs and pictures as can be found to illustrate the 
text. 

The choice of a book will naturally depend entirely on 
the tastes of the individual worker. Some readers will 
prefer to take up a subject that treats with sport, say 
hunting, rowing, fishing, etc.; others will favour a 
branch of natural history, as horticulture, ornithology, 
entomology, etc.; whilst others again will select a his- 
torical work, for instance, a treatise dealing with the 
locality in which they reside. Romances woven around 
certain neighbourhoods, architectural works ех- 
plaining definite periods or schools, and guide-books 
detailing the features of a particular district are but 
a few additional subjects that will readily suggest them- 
selves to the reader. 

Preperation of the Book. 

Having selected the subject and the particular book, 
much care should be spent in procuring a suitable copy 
of the work to be treated. The original binding is a 
matter of little concern, as the volume must be split, 
interleaved, and rebound, but the paper used, both for 
the printed matter and the support for the photographs, 
needs to be of a good quality. — Glossy-faced paper 
should, as a rule, be avoided, as it takes pen and ink 
work badly, and is totally unsuited for pasting. Of 
the interleaving sheets, some should be made of stout 
typewriting or note paper, others of Whatman's drawing 
paper, and others again of the art paper commonly used 
for mounting photographs. 

The size of the page should not be too small or the 
pictures will appear cramped and insignificant. Mini- 
mum dimensions are those sufficient to take a half-plate 
print with a fair margin all round, but a sheet similar 
in size to that of a page of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS is perhaps most 
handy. If this size be adopted, it will not only be 
possible to include enlargements when desired, but the 
tasteful arrangement of many small prints on a single 
page becomes permissible. 

If the extra pages are merely slipped between the 
original ones, the book will soon bulge and become un- 
tidy in appearance. It is therefore much better to take 
the work and the additional leaves to a local book- 
binder, and to get him to recast the whole into one 
volume. Dummy strips of paper, stitched into the back 
of the volume, will prevent the rebound book gaping as 
soon as ever a fair number of pictures have been 
stuck in. 

The photographs should be preferably printed in the 
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platinotype process, as permanency is a necessary 
quality. P.O.P. prints are neither sufficiently lasting, 
nor are they of a colour which harmonises well enough 
with white paper and black printing to warrant their 
inclusion. Unless care is bestowed on the mounting, 
much of the effectiveness of the work will be lost. 
Cockling must be avoided by a sparing use of the ad- 
hesive, and by suitable pressure. As soon as a photo- 
graph is affixed into position, it is advisable to sandwich 
the page between two flat pieces of zinc that are a little 
larger in size than the page. Naturally, an odd sheet 
of paper will be slipped around the metal to prevent con- 
tact with the photograph. Having done this, the book 
is closed and subjected to pressure. The zinc prevents 
the moisture in the adhesive from penetrating to adja- 
cent pages; it therefore overcomes any undesirable 
cockling. 
Marginel Decoration. 

The photographs may be ornamented in various ways. 
The reader who is handy with his pen and brush will 
attempt a scheme of marginal decorations, though he 
must at all times remember that the pen-work needs to 
be kept subordinate to the photographs. A neat effect 
is gained by merely ruling a black frame around each 
print. Ordinary ink should not be used for this work, 
as it compares but poorly with Indian ink; indeed, this 
latter fluid ought to be always employed whenever titles 
or notes are added to the volume. A very pleasing 
imitation of the effect produced by a plate-sunk mark 
may be obtained by substituting a sharp pocket-knife 
for the pen and scoring the four lines of the frame 
instead of inking them. 


Subjects to be Included. 

As to the photographs themselves, they will depict 
a multitude of subjects, according to the scope of the 
book. Not only prints of buildings, people, animals, 
customs, fabrics, furniture, flowers and all manner of 
designs, but documents, prints, engravings, oil- 
paintings, coins and curios may be included in the col- 
lection. The treasures to be found in the various 
museums will often assist in illustrating a point other- 
wise out of reach. Photographs of such objects can 
be frequently obtained commercially. When this is 
impossible, it is well either to obtain a permit and do 
the work personally or else to entrust it to a firm under- 
standing museum photography. Maps, plans, designs. 
and documents are often given in facsimile in various: 
books; these may be borrowed from the local lending 
library and copied at home. It is well to keep a sharp. 
look-out for useful matter in the second-hand book. 
shops. An odd volume or a discarded print that pro- 
vides unique materials may often be bought for a few 
pence. 

Though I hold a high opinion of-the value of photo- 
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graphy in such work as book illustrating, there seems 
no reason why a photographic print should be included 
in the much-prized volume when the actual article may 
be substituted. With such things as postage-stamps, 
antique trade labels, theatre programmes, therefore, I 


April 3, 1911. 
considerably prefer to show the article itself. Such 
things can be easily affixed with stamp hinges. 

Before concluding, it may be well to suggest that the 
grangerised or illustrated book be kept in a tin box as 
a protection from vermin, damp, and, perhaps, fire. 


— m 


HIGH-PRESSURE PHOTOGRAPHY. The Camera in Newspaper Land: an Inside View. 


“ HERE is no work more interesting than that of the Press 

photographer," said Mr. R. Humírey. of the Topical Press 
Agency, in a lecture at the Camera Club on March 23rd. “It 
fascinates some men to such an extent that they work them- 
selves almost to death, so varied are the experiences, so often 
does the unexpected happen, so much are they in the swim of 
things." 

The recent growth of Press photography has depended upon 
two factors—one the half-tone process block, the other the hand- 
camera. By these means events occurring up to two o'clock 
in the day can be recorded pictorially in the evening paper. 
The half-tone block can be finished, at a rush, in twenty minutes 
—how different from the wood-block era, when the production 
of a block involved the work of many men, one man to cut the 
hands, another the coats, a third the clouds, and so on. Twenty 
minutes from the undeveloped plate to the finished print, and 
half an hour from the print to the block! The increase in the 
speed of plates, the advent of the focal-plane shutter and of 
the fine anastigmat have all paved the way for the use of the 
hand-camera in the hurly-burly of Press work, and for the coming 
of that irrepressible snapshotter who neither stops down nor 
stops at anything. 

In the early davs, at the beginning of this era, three men did 
all the Press photography in London. They kept their secret 
well, and found their work in great demand. Seldom a week 
passed without necessitating working through the night. The 
back of the week's work was broken on the Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday. The exposed plates were developed each night, 
but not printed. Sunday was devoted to a great clearing-up and 
printing-off, and Monday to interviewing editors. 

Editors seldom give out special commissions now. They are 
assured of a multitude of pictures of any event. Many of them 
have their own staff photographer, but he is in the unfortunate 
position of being daily pitted against the numerous free-lances 
and of always working against great odds. Jt is something of a 
miracle if his photograph happens to be the best of those 
submitted to his own editor. If the visitor to the Grand 
National casts his eye twenty vards from the finish, he will 
notice, perhaps, twenty forms holding cameras in readiness to 
snap the leaders, and immediately afterwards tumbling over 
one another to get the winner. And, while facing this strenuous 
competition, the photographer is compelled to observe towards 
his fellow-Pressman a certain etiquette. For the rest, һе has to 
be a man of endurance, to go without food by day and sleep by 
night; at electioneering times to be Liberal, Conservative, and 
Socialist by turns, chiefly to protect his camera ; to have a keen 


memory for faces, and a scent for the main chance; to be 
possessed of a good knowledge of affairs, and to think with the 
ublic. 

à Take sport alone, of which Mr. Humtrey showed a number ot 
pictures, including the cleverly timed snap of the start of a race, 
in which, although the smoke of the pistol is visible, the men 
are still toeing the line, showing how much quicker is the 
camera than the physiological process. The fox-hunt, to name 
only one variety, makes its special demands upon the intelli- 
gence. Mr. Humírey's advice was to snap the master and the 
meet and the start-off, and trust to luck for anything else. 
Usually there is some oldest inhabitant who can tell you where 
the hustle is most likely to be. Even if you imagine it all over, 
the hounds a county away, and retire to the village inn for 
lunch, it is well to keep the camera set, since at any moment 
the hounds may come tearing through the village. Editors, 
nowadays, think that there should be no difficulty in getting 
the fox every time; but unless you get within ten or twelve 
yards of Reynard, his portrait is not worth much. The best 
wav is to wait for him at the point where he is expected to 
break cover. 

Races of all sorts are now getting hackneyed. After half a 
dozen Waterloo Cups and Henleys and Oxford and Cambridges, 
the photographer finds his ingenuity used up. At the last Derby, 
Mr. Humfrey got something new by sending up a fair-sized box- 
kite, and attaching to the steel wire an old box-camera, the 
shutter of which was so contrived that it would go off two 
minutes after the commencement of sending it up. The result 
was a new view of Epsom. At the boat-race, the pivotal centre 
is Hammersmith Bridge, and whichever shade of blue has the 
photographer’s personal sympathies, he hopes devoutedly that 
neither crew will have much of a lead by the time they come 
to that point. Boxing contests are hard tests for the photo- 
grapher. Often the knock-out blow, or something equally 
unpleasant, happens during the changing of the slide. The arc- 
lights which glare intensely on the ring are now sufficient for 
the photographer’s purpose, and pictures which are full of action 
can now be taken with these alone, and without flash. The 
thing to do is to anticipate the blows. Similarly at a football 
match, the photographer must pick out his incident. It is not 
enough, nowadays, to depict a wild scramble of men. 

Finally, Mr. IIumfrey showed the bag of an average day—that 
very dav on which he spoke. The incidents were quite common- 
place—the arrival of the Coldstream Guards, a procession of 
Suffragists, the motor exhibition, a broken-down omnibus, and 
so on—but they helped to realise the photographer’s routine. 


oh 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF LONDON STATUARY. 


E understand now why a certain statue in Holborn Circus 

continually holds its hat at the salute. It is paying a 
tribute of respect to the statuary photographer who has under- 
taken the severe Lenten penance of photographing that par- 
ticular specimen and every other open-air statue in London. 
With a hand-camera too. He—that is, Mr. F. W. Hill—lectured 
the other evening, before the Royal Photographic Society, on 
his labours, and the chair was filled by Mr. A. H. Blake. 

Mr. Hill, who made it plain that it was antiquarian and 
not photographic zest which took him on his stony pilgrimage, 
said that there were well over a hundred open-air statues in 
London, and of these, Royalty had the largest share. Still, 
literary and scientific men and artists had between them twice 
as many as soldiers and sailors, which was rather surprising 
perhaps. Of the earlier English kings, the statue most dis- 
cussed has been that of Richard I., in Palace Yard, called by 
one critic an еуе-ѕоге, and by another the finest equestrian 
statue in London. Henry VIII. stands in characteristic attitude 
over the gateway of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; Queen 
Elizabeth is in Fleet Street, at St. Dunstan's; and Charles I., 
the first equestrian statue ever placed in London, is at Charing 
Cross, looking down towards Cromwell, outside Westminster 
Hall. James П., a statue with character in it, which might, 
if it were studied, modify the popular conception of that 
unhappy king, is at the back of the Admiralty. William III. 
is in the middle of St. James's Square, and Queen Anne is in 


three places, most notably outside St. Paul's. Effigies of the 
Georges are scattered in many places, and William IV. has his 
granite memorial near London Bridge. Of Queen Victoria 
there are four statues in the metropolis, the best, perhaps, at 
Temple Bar, and another very good one at Blackíriars Bridge. 
Three statues have, so far, been erected of the late King, none 
of them, in Mr. Hill's opinion, quite satisfactory. One is on 
the Temple Bar memorial, another over the door of University 
College School at Hampstead, and the third forms one of the 
finials—the other being a statue of the first Edward—on the 
roof of a building in Holborn, at the top of Kingsway. 

Mr. Hill's favourite statue is the one to Dick Whittington, 
in the quadrangle of the almshouses in Highgate. Guy has a 
poor memorial in the grounds of the hospital he founded. 
Brunel is not happy in his place on the Embankment, nor is 
Robert Stephenson, outside Euston Station. More successful 
is the statue of Robert Burns in the Embankment Gardens, 
and Carlyle at Chelsea. A remarkable statue of Johnson has 
recently been erected outside St. Clement Danes. Military 
heroes are mostly grouped together in Trafalgar Square and 
Waterloo Place, and, indeed, the true home of statuary in 
London is just westward bevond the City boundary. A good 
deal of statuary is contemplated or in course of erection, includ- 
ing that of Bacon—one wonders whether he will be pictured as 
the author of Hamlet "—in Gray's Inn. But, of course, the 
work that dwarfs all others is the Victoria Memorial. 
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HE astute reader of 
| the first portion 
of this article 
will doubtless have ob. 
served that the  find- 
ing of the focus 
point " of object to focus 
on for even distribution 
of sharpness is useful 
when the camera is pro- 
vided with a focussing 
Screen and such a screen can be used, because under these 
happy conditions all one has to do is to get the distance of 
the focal point, use the largest stop, and focus as sharply as 
possible on some object at this distance, and then gradually 
close the iris diaphragm until the nearest and most distant 
parts are as sharp as 1s required. But—and this is the crux 
of the present proposition—suppose we cannot see to do this 
by means of the ground-glass ; or, indeed, we may suppose 
we are working with a hand camera that has a focussing scale 
and iris diaphragm but no focussing screen at all. How are 
we to know what stop to use? For instance, suppose with 
an interior subject the nearest object is 20 ft., and most 
distant object is 60 ft. away. By the method explained in 
the previous note we can easily find that the point to focus 
on is 30 ft. away. This is easily done by the focussing scale ; 
but what stop will, under the conditions, give us the 20 ft. 
and 60 ft. objects sufficiently sharp? 

After some little trouble and experiment, I think I have 
arrived at a formula for calculating the largest stop avail- 
able. It may be presumed that most readers will be more 
interested to know how to apply the formula than to know 
how it was evolved, so I propose to occupy the available space 
by working out a few examples, when it will be seen that its 
application is quite easy and involves nothing beyond a little 
multiplying and dividing. 

The first thing we have to do is to find the depth constant 
of our lens, as this naturally varies with lenses of different 
focal length. 


First, let us suppose we are using a lens of 6 in. focal 
length. 

To find its depth constant, we multiply its focal length by 
: 25 . 6X6X25 
itself and then by Е =6х25 150. 

Now let us take the case of a 5 in. focus lens. We have 
25725 Вав 104 approximatel 

6. 8 y- 

For a 5.5 lens this works out to 126.04, or, say, 126. 

Having once got this depth constant of our lens, this 
serves once for all, and need not trouble us again. 

Suppose, as in the above examples, our subject extends 
from 20 to 6o ft., what stop is required with the 6 in. lens? 
First subtract 20 from 6o, getting 40. Now multiply 40 by 
the depth constant, 150, and divide the product by 20 times 
6o—that is TX This gives us 5; so stop F/s will meet 
the case. | 

Take a second case. Suppose the near point, N, of the 
subject is 8 ft., and the far point, F, 1s 32 ft. away, and that 
we are still using the 6 in. lens. What кор Мур гей? 
Our formula may conveniently be written EN 


F is the far point, N the near point, and D the depth constant 


32-8) * 150 24 150 
of the lens. "Ax8 = qaxê 


where 


Substituting, we get = 14. 


FOCUSSING IN DARK INTERIORS, 
NIGHT SCENES, ETC. 
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Then F/14 meets the case. If we have an iris diaphragm, 
we can make a fair shot at F/14 if F/16 is marked ; but if our 
lens has rotating or other set stops, F/11, F/16, and so on; 
then, as F/11 is too large, we must use F/16, although this is 
a little smaller than is absolutely necessary. | 

Now let us compare three lenses, viz., 5 in., 53 in., and 6 in. 
focal length when used on the same subject. We Just found 
their respective constants to be 104, 126, and 150. 

Take the case of a subject extending from 10 ft. to 100 ft. 
Substituting these values in the above formula, we get 
(100— 10) x D ИЗ 90x D m XD. 

100 X 10 1,000 100 

If now we substitute the three depth constants, we get 

x 
$79. 36, or, say, Е/о. 
9X 126 

100 

о 
97 TO = 13.5, ог, say, F/13. 

In actual practice if the negatives are likely to be used for 

slide making or enlarging, we should not be wise in sailing 


In the next case we have 


=11.34, or, say, Е/п. In the last case we have 


THE EMPIRB, LEICESTER SQUARE, AT NIGHT. 


is illustration is from the booklet entitled “Night Pictures," issued 
ure Union. Electric Co., Ld., of Park Street, Southwark, 8.Е.,а copy 
of which will be sent free on application. 


quite so close to the wind as these figures indicate. Thus, 
instead of using F/13, it would be wiser to use F/16, and so 
on. This may be necessary in view of the degree of enlarge- 
ment that may occur laterin making the print. The assumption 
is that the disc of confusion does not exceed 1- Iooth in. diameter. 
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HIS contribution is devoted solely to the uses to which the 

wood of which cigar-boxes are made has been utilised by 
the writer, with the aid of a pocket-knife, a tube of seccotine, a 
few pins, screws and screwdriver, a supply of glass-paper, and 
other oddments. It will therefore be seen that one has not to 
purchase a kit of tools before setting to work on either of the 
following articles, such as are necessary to attempt the “ home- 
made"' apparatus often described. This point has to be taken 
into account when considering whether it be worth our while to 
forsake the makers for once. I do not for a moment deprecate 
the use of expensive tools, but I do deprecate their purchase 
except for frequent use; so that those desirous of carrying out 
any of the following tips, and who possess a chest of tools, will 
naturally find the work easier. 


Lens Panels. 

The chief use in my case, perhaps, is the making of an exten- 
sion to a quarter-plate folding camera, and which is dealt with 
at the end of this article. The work I would first deal 
with is the construction of lens-boards, or panels, which enable 
me to fit any lens to the roller-blind shutter attached to a stand 
camera in an instant. 


Тә 
— 


боттом. 


One has merely to make as many panels as lenses are likely 
to be wanted, and fit the shutter in the following manner. 

Cut pieces with the grain longways to fit the outside measure- 
ment of the shutter from the lids of some cigar-boxes, taking care 
to get them nicely squared. If the knife is sharp, it will cut 
equally well across the grain as with it ; and to do this it is better 
to cut it by means of a series of strokes of the knife than by 
attempting to do so in one stroke. The knife is kept sharp by 
an occasional rub on a board for that purpose. 

The next step is to cut some pieces of cardboard the thickness 
of ordinary mounting-board, so that they will fit (but not tightly) 
the inside measurement of the shutter. Put a thin film of secco- 
tine over one side of the cardboard, and pin it into position. 

When quite dry, withdraw the pins, and on the front pencil a 
line the size of, and using the flange as a guide, when, upon 
cutting an eighth of an inch outside the circle so inscribed, the 
flange should fit nicely. Screw on the flange, filing off the screws 
at the back if they project, and go lightly over the whole of the 
panel with fine glass-paper. 

To complete the operation, you will need to cut two little 
slots at the top to admit the screw-hooks, and a little rubbing 


SOME PHOTOGRAPHIC USES FOR CIGAR t BOXES. | 


Containing Notes on Dark-Slide Repairs, the Construction of Lens 
Panels, and Extensions to Folding Cameras of Single Extension only. 
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down may be needed to allow of the panels passing into the brass 
clips at the base of the shutter. The backs should then be 
blacked, and the fronts either varnished or polished. Take care 
that the cardboard backs do not touch the blind on being fitted, 
thereby obstructing its action. 


DarK-Slide Repairs. 


Another use for such wood is to replace the blocks that are 
used as an alternative to screws, to prevent the shutters of book- 
form dark slides from pulling right out. They may easily be 
cut thin enough to slide under the framework, yet thick enough 
to remain there, and may be given a coat of dead-black. There 
is no real need for blacking the inside of a dark slide, though I 
prefer to see them so treated, providing a good black be used. 

There are many brands on the market ; but after trying various 
kinds on various occasions, I am in favour of that prepared by 
Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, and known as “ Primus" dead- 
black, and, oddly enough, it is the cheapest! Some slides are 
despatched by the makers without being blacked; but in the 
case of those made of very soft wood, I find the black fills up 
the pores, and, after a rubbing with a soft rag to smooth the 
surface, one is less likely to become a victim to “ pinholes,” or 
dust spots, w hich usually find their way on to the most 1m mapon 
part of one’s negatives, and are caused by the plate chafing the 
woodwork, and so scraping away minute particles—so minute, in 
fact, that one cannot realise their power to render themselves 
so conspicuous. 


A Camera Extension. 


Still another use for the cigar-box is to make an extension to 
fit the back of a folding camera of single extension only—not the 
extension introduced by the Midland Camera Company, whereby 
larger plates than the camera was originally intended to take 
may be used, but to permit of photographing small objects on a 
larger scale than would otherwise be possible. 

To begin with, forget all about the scale that will probably be 
on the apparatus, so far as making the extension is concerned, 
but do not destroy it, as the extension is made to take on and 
off, as occasion requires. For its construction, cut sufficient 
material to make an enclosure (A), which should be the same size 
as the frame containing the focussing screen, and it is advisable 
to have the whole thing no longer than the camera proper. 

To the back of this case put some beading (B) on all sides, 
leaving the aperture the same size as the amount of shutter seen 
in the dark slide when closed. While holding a slide close up 
to the aperture by means of an elastic band, and so closing the 
contrivance, measure up sufficient wood to make a frame (C), 
which, when pinned up, will keep the slide in position, leaving 
the top and back open. Next cut another piece as B, and pin it 
to the back. It will now be seen that the slides fit the slot, which 
has only to have a piece (D) glued to the base to hold the screen- 
frame in position, and, at the same time, in correct register with 
the plates when in the slides. On piece D the slides should 
rest, while the screen in its original frame will, of course, drop 
behind it, and remain so by means of a clip at the top of the 
extension and a screw or brad in the top of the screen-frame. 

The piece (D) must be cut thin, or the slides, when resting on 
it, would be too high up, and prevent the light from reaching the 
top of the plate. It is usually necessary to put a piece of plush 
or velvet round the first piece (B), to keep the extension light- 
tight. Finally, make a saw-cut each side of the extension to 
correspond with the lengths of metal at the back of the camera 
proper, by which means the extension fits on in exactly the same 
manner as the dark slides. 

The whole may either be polished, varnished, or given a coat 
of dead-black, which should, of course, be used for the interior 
in any case, but without that magic rub, as the inside must be 
in every way dead-black. 


The popular weekly page, The Handy Man,” has-been 
crowded out of this and the preceding issue owing to 
pressure on space ; it will be continued as usual next week . 
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their remedies. 


HE working con- 
Ap ditions of the 
transfer pro- 

cess are ruled by the 
end we have in view, 
which is quite dif- 
ferent from that of 
the oil printer. In re- 
gard to the texture 
of the double transfer 
instance, 


paper, for 

we will not trouble 
about its artistic 
quality of surface, 


but we will seek that 
variety, however ugly 
its aspect, the sur- 
face of which will readily abandon the ink that has been 
spread over it; and in regard to the inks, we will give 
our preference, in direct contradiction to the usual desidera- 
tum, to those that will take the longest time to dry. 


All the double transfer papers I have experimented with— 
Illingworth, Autotype, and Lamy—may be used for transter 
work, the conditions being obviously more favourable with 
smooth-surfaced papers than with rough ones. But the first 
two brands are inferior to the third in regard to their re- 
sistance to the wear and tear of successive pulls. Some 
oil prints on Lamy 21 and 22 have given me as many as ten 
transfers without blistering; the other films began to show 
signs of blistering after two or three pulls. For power of 
resistance and facility of inking, the first place is easily 
won by the Lamy double transfer papers Nos. 21 and 22. 
After that came the Nos. 100, 125, and 118 Illingworth, and 
the No. go Autotype. 

I should recommend sensitising with alcohol and ammo- 
nium bichromate, because of the slightl tanning action of 
the alcoholic solution, which is distinctly favourable, inas- 
much as it allows of warmer temperature for the soaking 
water, thus causing stronger contrast, and it hardens the 
film against pressure. 


On no account must the bichromate print for subsequent 
transfer suffer from over-exposure, and [ shall insist on this 
particular point because I believe that over-exposure for 
oil printing is the rule in England. At any rate, I have 
gathered this impression from the instructions on printing 
and inking by diffe-ent experts published in the photo- 
graphic papers. 

For transfer the print must be inked quickly—in a quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes—with a mixture of collographic 
ink and taille-douce ink (aquafortis ink), or with a mixture 
of this last and lithographic ink. I have tried about fifteen 
other inks, and have come back to the above, with which 
I had started. The best of all for transfer is, without doubt, 
taille-douce ink, but it is not tacky enough to be used 
alone. The proportions between the tacky ink (collographic 
or machine ink) and the soft one (taille-douce) can be 
changed ad infinitum to meet the variations of exposure 
that are found in one and the same print (high lights, half- 
tones, and shadows)  Tackier ink for the dark, softer for 
the half-tones, softer still for the high lights. 


In regard to values, the half-tones must be inked 
normally, for they will be reproduced in all their integrity. 
On the contrary, the shadows and accents will have to be 
intensified to more than one-third of their true relation to 
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)HE OIL TRANSFER PROCESS. 


Il.—INKING AND TRANSFERRING THE OIL PRINT. 


Special io The A. P. & Р N.” 


Š In last week's issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. the first part of M. Demachy’s 
in method of making oil-transfer prints was given. This dealt with the possibili- 

ties of the process and the necessary apparatus. 
herewith, is concerned with the production of the oil print and making the transfer. 
The third and concluding portion, appearing next week, will deal with failures and 


The second part, given 


the half-tones. In other words, contrasts must be forced. 
For the following reason: For ordinary oil printing there 
is a certain thickness of ink deposit that wil] give you the 
strongest possible black, beyond which point there will be 
no increase in the colour sensation, only in the thickness 
of the deposit. For the transfer process, the ink, instead of 
remaining on the surface of the final paper, is partly 
absorbed in its fibres, and the thicker it is the more it is 
absorbed, because of its relief, which is forced inwards by 
the pressure of the cylinder. Moreover, the portions of 
exposed gelatine corresponding with the shadows of the 
picture are grained by the action of the light, and hold 
the ink much tighter than the polished surfaces that pro- 
duce the high lights or the halt-tones. Thus, part of the 
strongest blacks is retained by the grained gelatine—part - 
of the transferred ink sinks into the final transfer paper— 
result: a double loss in the depth of the blacks, loss that 
must be compensated beforehand by an exaggeration of 
thickness in the darkest shadows of the oil picture. 

In fine, the preceding instructions on the transfer of oil 
pictures may be summed up as follows : — 


Қ Smooth-surfaced double transfer papers. 
2) Short exposure. 

) Slow-drying ink. 

(4) Quick and contrasted inking. 


It is not necessary to reserve a margin to the print, but 
an oil transfer looks undoubtedly better with one than 
without. A margin, however narrow, makes a frame round 
the picture, the edge of which frame is formed by the line 
of the plate mark, or print mark in our case. The simplest 
way would be to print on double transfer paper with a 
cache, and to clean the margin, after inking, up to the 
edge of the picture. But I have found by experience that 
unexposed gelatine (the margin, of course, has not seen the 
light) will swell disagreeably, and become so sticky after 
soaking that either it is crushed when passing through the 
cylinders, or it adheres to the transfer paper. The safest 
way is to ink the edges of the picture astride a thin zinc 
ruler, which may be cut square, so as to give right-angles 
truly. The margins, if they are soiled, will be cleaned with 
a pad of cotton-wool moistened with essence of petrol. 


Trensfer of the Oil Print under Pressure. 

We will imagine that the oil picture is properly inked 
with a mixture of taille-douce and collographic or machine 
ink, and that the margins are straight and clean; our 
transfer paper is just moist enough and well brushed, the 
press is ready for use, the plate at right angles with and 
in the centre of the cylinders; the blankets are straight and 
smooth. We will now adjust the pressure by turning both 
screws together with both hands, until the slight resistance 
of the cardboard squares arrests our movement, and shows 
us that we can start fair from the same point on both sides. 
Now we will turn the screws alternately, with one hand 
only, and the same hand. This is important, for it is impos- 
sible to estimate the pressure with any degree of accuracy 
if both screws are made to revolve together, the sensation 
of resistance, which is our only guide, being different from 
hand to hand, because the muscular system of the right 
hand is, nine times out of ten, more developed than that of 
the left. The best degree of pressure could be ascer- 
tained scientifically, but in practice the degree is sufficiently 
felt, first by the resistance of the screw, secondly by that 
of the wheel, and the corresponding result on the transfer, if 
noted, will give the proof of the success or error in gauging 
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the pressure. We will speak about the symptoms later on. 
Once the pressure is equally adjusted, we will lay the oil 
print face upwards on the centre of the plate, and we will 
place the prepared sheet of transfer paper over it, taking 
care that a correctly proportionate margin is left at the 
top, sides, and bottom. The blankets, which have been 
tucked up over the cylinder, are taken up and spread out 
one by one, quite flat, over the transfer paper. 

Then brace one foot against the nearest foot of the table 
on which the press is placed, take hold with both hands of 
the highest spoke of the wheel, and pull it down until it is 
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horizontal, then let go with one hand, continue the down- 
ward pressure with the other hand, and, without stopping, 
seize the next spoke with the free hand, and so on, until 
the whole of the sheet of transfer paper has passed under the 
cylinder. It is necessary that the passage should be slow 
and continuous—without jerks or stoppages. If the move- 
ment is too quick the chances against a complete transfer 
will be increased—if one or several stoppages happen, it 1s 
probable that they will leave one or several dark lines on 
the picture. 
(To be continued.) 


— — — ifte — — ——— 


Y my title I mean the point 
of view, or way of regard- 
ing any subject, in two 
ways: first, as to itself, 

and then, secondly, as to its 
arrangement with regard to its 
— component parts. 
— The artist and the man 
in the street have quite 
с different ways of looking 
at the same thing, and 
both of them are right 
from the point of view of 
^ the individual concerned. The 
a. one regards the objects which he 
qr sees as of interest on account of 
бе what they аге, the other as they 
are beautiful in colour, harmonious in 
relation, and pleasing to the eye. To 
the artist“ things are not what they 
" He does not necessarily take 


seem. 
any account of what they are, but only of their shapes, 
colour, light and shade, and the beauty or otherwise of 
their form; in fact, what other men look upon as their 
chief attractions he tries his best to disabuse his mind of. 
and keeping it open to think of them, if one may put it 
SO, as SO many counters in the artistic game. It is, as 
far as his work is concerned, a matter of little importance 
what a subject is, but of supreme importance if it has 
beautiful lines, if its masses are well shaped and well 


Point of view too central. 


2 THE POINT OF VIEW. 


By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 
Special to ' The A. P. & P. N.” 


2 


related to each other, and if its light and shade are well 
balanced. 

First, then, as we go about our ordinary avocations, 
can we not with half-closed eyes examine each passing 
scene as the artist would do, trying to trace its lines 
dominant and subordinate, to note its great masses, and 
whether they are pleasing in form and simple in outline, 
note its contrasts of light and shade, and whether they 
are so placed as to act as foils to each other? 


Point of view too much to right. 


The habit of seeing thus is helped and 
fostered by the use of a small device which 
each one can make for himself, and that is 
a little cardboard view-meter, its relative size 
being the same as that of his plate, e.g., he 
may be using, say, a 5 by 4 camera, 
and then his pocket meter will be 21 by 
2, a size easily carried in the pocket 
amongst the flat letters there. This will 
serve to isolate a subject and make its 
analysis more easy, and it is astonishing how 
soon the eye becomes trained to accept or 
reject, see the strong or the weak points of 
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a subject thus presented, after a little practice. Another 
excellent help is to train oneself to make little pencil out- 
lines of the subjects presented in a small sketch-book 
carried for the purpose, and a little practice will enable 
one not only to note the outlines but to fill in with rough 
shading the masses of light and shade. Such rough 
notes wil! not only be a training for the artistic sense, 
but will also enable the memory to keep a hold on thc 
subject for photographic use, especiallv if notes of time, 
place and weather conditions are appended to the sketch. 

By these means the mind will gradually become accus- 
tomed to regard the everyday sights, the material around 
it, as the artist would; the point of view would gradually 
change and objects be truly gauged for artistic purposes. 

But we also are to think of point of view '' as 
meaning the different ways things appear to the eve, 
according to the position one takes up with regard to 
them—a subject looked at five feet to the right or left 
of our present point of view might be greatly im- 
proved or rendered pictorially impossible. This is con- 
sidered work, not promiscuous snapshotting. 

In illustration of this kind of point of view, I offer 
prints from three negatives of one and the same subject, 
viz., the fountain in Kensington Gardens, from which 


THE FOUNTAIN. 


I made my picture of that name. They were, if I rc 
member, the rough attempts to get the subject right. 
One was conscious that they would not do, and yet the 
true point of view had not as yet revealed itself. I well 
remember the trembling excitement when it did, and one 
was convinced that it was the right one. It will be per- 
ceived that in one case the two halves of the subject 
are divorced the one from the other owing to the point 
of view being too central and the subject arranged with 
masses of too even a size on either side. Moreover, 
there is nothing in the water to bind these parts together, 
and the centre of the picture is weak and uninteresting. 
In the other attempt the point of view is too much on 
one side, so that the mass of the fountain itself is enor- 
mous and the graceful figure with vase too insignificant. 
They are, moreover, jumbled together and have a 
cramped appearance. These three illustrations should 
be a good object lesson in the immense difference that 
the point of view, even a yard or foot or two one side or 
the other, makes-—I do not suppose that the movement 
in taking these three pictures was more than four vards 
any way—and the importance of considering every point 
of view possible before commencing to photograph. Look 
—before you leap, says the true old motto. 


By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


See article above. 
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PORTRAIT ОҒ 1. SPAANDER (VOLENDAM). By S. W. SHORE. 
From one of the Prize-winning sets in ` Holidays with the Camera " Competition. 
Technical data: Plate, Gem Salon; lens, half of R.R.; stop, F/16; es posure, 5 secs.; light, good ; time of day, 12.45, September; printiny process, carbon. 
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Sons, Dallmeyer, Sinclair, Adams, 
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The “Reflex” Exhibition at the 


“A. P. Little Gallery.” 


We are glad to record the attention that the exhibition of 
reflex cameras at The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, 
London, W.C., is attracting. Models of practically all the latest 
patterns are on view, and an attendant demonstrates the working 
of the various cameras. The exhibition remains open until] 
Saturday next (April 8), and readers should hasten to visit 
the show, which is open daily from 10 to 6, Saturdays 1o to 1. 
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Admission free. 
shown. 
| exhibited by Houghton's, 
Co., Kodak, Ltd., Thornton-Pickard, Ltd., and Lizars; notices of instruments by 
Staley, Sichel, and City Sale and Exchange 


Following are further reviews of the apparatus 
Reviews have already appeared of the reflex cameras 
Ltd., Butcher and Sons, Marion and 
Messrs. Newman and Guardia, Watson and 
will be given in following issues. 


THE ROSS TWIN-LENS REFLEX. 

CAMERA that can claim to be one of the first to embody 
A the reflex idea, and which still holds its own as an instru- 
ment of unique construction, is the Ross twin-lens camera, made 
by Messrs. Ross, Ltd., of Clapham Common, S.W. This instru- 
ment is probably as well known as any other high-class hand- 
camera yet manufactured, and many of the older workers who 
possess a Ross twin-lens camera con- 
tinue to swear by it. The construc- 
tion of the instrument amounts to 
one camera on the top of another, 
but embodied in a single case of 
convenient size, and so arranged that 
the total height is minimised as much 
as possible by the mirror of the top 
part entering into the lower half. 
The bottom camera is used as the 
taking instrument and the top 
camera as the finder, with the 
mirror permanently fixed at the re- 
quired angle, to reflect the image up 
to the focussing screen at the top. 
The picture is viewed in the same 
way as an ordinary reflex by looking 
down on to the top screen, which is 
shaded with an extending hood. To 
ensure absolute accuracy, the two 
lenses are exactly similar in form and 
focal length, and the image cast by 
the top lens can be relied upon to give precisely the same 
amount of view and definition as the bottom or taking lens. 

The front lens panel contains both lenses, which are there- 
fore racked in and out simultaneously, and although it may 
be considered wasteful that a second anastigmat is used 
merely as a finder lens, the advantages are perceaved when the 
brightness of the image is considered, as the top lens can be 
left open while the bottom lens is stopped down; also the fact 
that the image remains in view the whole time and after the 
period during which the exposure is being made. 

The latest model in quarter-plate size which we have examined 
is a remarkably small and neat instrument, measuring only 
74 in. long, 5d in. deep, by 44 in. when closed, and everything 
can be compaotly tucked away when the camera is not in use, 
the camera then resembling a plain, small black box. In use, 
a double front door is opened, as shown in the illustration, 
and the baseboard and bellows containing the camera front, 
two lenses and shutter is racked forward, the image in the mean. 
time being observed on the focussing screen at the top. The 
fact that the mirror is not displaced at the moment of expo- 
sure, and that a focal-plane shutter is not worked in conjunc- 
tion with it, enables a lens shutter to be used, and either the 
Compound, Koilos or Multi-Speed shutter can be fitted as re- 
quired. A focal-plane model is, however, made, and, in addi- 
tion to this, a revolving back can be fitted, which allows both 
horizontal and vertical pictures to be secured. 

The camera is also fitted. with rising front worked by rack 
and pinion, and is made in quarter-plate, 5 by 4, and half.plate 
sizes. 

In viewing this model, the suggestion occurs that it would 
be possible to utilise the instrument as a stereoscopic camera 
with very little alteretion, its present small bulk and the 
separation of the lenses easily fulfilling the conditions as to 
size. 

In quarter-plate size the twin-lens camera, with two Homo- 


centric lenses, Koilos shutter, and three double dark slides, 
costs £15 17s. 

The Ross reflex camera is also shown in three different sizes 
in the exhibition, and a review of these will be given later. 
The postcard size model is particularly worthy of attention 
owing to its compact size, sound construction and ease of 
working. It is a beautiful model. 


----------%--------- 
LANCASTER’S PLANO-REFLEX CAMERA. 


MONG the reflex cameras shown at the exhibition from 

Messrs. J. Lancaster and Son, of Broad Street, Birming- 
ham, a new model plano-reflex will attract considerable atten- 
tion. This camera appears to embody many well-thought-out 
ideas and is essentially an instrument for the worker who desires 
simplicity of movements and efficiency and strength in con- 
struction. The shutter is the Unit self-capping focal-plane 
shutter which has previously been reviewed, and it can be relied 
upon as being good in every way. Only one movement is neces- 
Sary to set the shutter and adjust it for varying speeds, and 
there appears no possibility of its going wrong. 

The plano-reflex is made with a girder front, thus giving 
considerable strength when racked out, and the mirror-raising 
mechanism is simple and effective. A very slight pressure on 
the side lever releases the mirror, and the shutter is simul- 
taneously actuated as soon as the mirror has cleared the lens. 
Lenses of 54 in. focus can be used in the quarter-plate model, 
and the mirror, which returns automatically to position after 
the shutter has been released, is held in position so that the 


camera can be used upside down, if neoessary, without the 
mirror falling away from its correct angle. The mirror can 
also be kept up to allow for time exposures being given, and 
the antinous release can be readily fitted to the camera. 

The focussing knob is of large size and on the opposite side 
to the shutter release, and the lens box in the front of the 
camera is reversible, so that an extra extension can be given 
if required. When not in use, the sky-shade completely protects 
the sunk lens. | 

The camera has rising and falling front actuated by rack 
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amd pinion, and the focussing hood, which springs automati- 
cally into position, is made reversible, so that pictures at right 
angles to the direction in which the camera is apparently 
pointing can be secured. The hood is easily detachable, and 
the focussing screen can be removed for cleaning and dusting. 
The camera has rotating back, and the back focussing screen 1s 
fitted with focussing hood. | 

The plano-reflex camera, with anastigmat Rectigraph F/6 lens, 
costs £11 10s., in quarter-plate size. Any maker’s lens сар be 
fitted, and Lancaster’s Eureka daylight-loading slide or plate- 
holders can be supplied. 


---:Б:Б.:-:ББ:Б--4--БББББО 


THE *GOERZ" FOLDING REFLEX. 


HE folding reflex camera made by the C. P. Goerz Optical 

Works, Ltd., 1-6, Holborn Circus, E.C., will attract imme- 
diate attention on account of its unfamiliar shape when compared 
with the box-form reflex cameras in the exhibition. The Goerz 
folding reflex is a beautifully made instrument, constructed with 
precision of detail and exquisite 
finish. In the model on view 
(the 5 by 4 size), the camera 
when closed is not much larger 
than many small quarter-plate 
box-form cameras. 

A very simple movement opens 
the camera for instant action, 
and it springs into position as 
a rigid reflex camera, with all 


necessary movements. The 
mirror is set in the usual 
manner, and the focal-plane 
shutter (which is the well- 
known  Goerz-Anschutz  self- 
capping pattern) is set with 


one turn of the winding screw. 
The speeds are variable, and, 
in fact, this portion of the 
camera is similar to the Goerz- 
Anschutz pattern. Focussing 
is effected by a helical focus- 
sing screw on the lens, which 
permits of objects up to two 
yards being brought into focus 
with a very simple movement 
of the lever. A small amount 
of rising and falling front is 
included, and the camera has 
reversing back. The camera is 
closed as easily as it is opened, and the lens and all vital parts 
are tucked away inside the protecting framework. For the 
traveller who prefers the reflex form of camera, it is an ideal 
instrument, owing to its small bulk and high efficiency. The 
cost of the Goerz folding reflex, complete with Goerz Celor lens, 
in focussing mount, is £23. 


———————$ ————————— 
* FALLOWFIELD’S ” STUDIO REFLEA. 


HAT will strike the visitor to the exhibition as being a 

giant among reflex cameras is the whole-plate studio 
reflex made by J. Fallowfield, of 146, Charing Cross Road, W. 
When, however, the purpose for which the camera is intended 
is taken into account, also the smoothness and simplicity of its 
movements and the ingenuity displayed in its construction, its 
peculiar bulk will be found quite reasonable. 

The camera is practically a whole-plate reflex, but with base- 
board and square studio front, permitting of great rigidity, long 
extension, and capability of supporting a heavy portrait lens. 
The mirror is actuated іп much the same way as the ordinary 
reflex, and the image on the top focussing screen is seen by 
being reflected in another mirror at the top of the hood, which 
is relatively small but very effective. By this method it 
is quite possible to observe and focus the sitter up to the 
instant of exposure, and, moreover, in perfect comfort, as there 
is no necessity to look down a hood on to the top screen as 
with the ordinary reflex, and which, in a camera of this size on a 
tripod, would be nearly impracticable. 

The shutter is made to give quick time exposures of 1-1oth 
second and prolonged time exposures. The movements are 
comparatively silent, and the exposure can be made with the 
greatest ease by pressure of a small lever at one side. The 
camera is beautifully finished in black ebonised mahogany, with 
oxidised metal fittings, and presents a handsome and substantial 
appearance. Professional photographers and amateurs who 
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attempt much direct portraiture should certainly see this instru- 
ment, and its capabilities have only to be known to procure 
for it immediate users. The cost without lens is £12 128. 


— ( — — 


“THE SMALLEST REFLEX IN THE WORLD.” 


HE above title is the claim made by the makers for the tiny 

little Spectax" camera supplied by John Sherwood, of 
26, Red Lion Square, London, W.C., and to observe this little 
instrument alongside the giant studio reflex referred to in the 
previous review apparently substantiates the claim. The 
“ Spectax" takes plates 44 by 6 cm. (13 by 2) in.), and 
measures but 2 by 4} by 2} in. It it fitted with Zeiss Tessar 
lens, of 24 in. focal length, with a working aperture of F/4.5, 
and so great is the depth of focus with this fine lens that, with 
stop F/6, the infinity point is within 4 ft. distance. In appear- 
ance the camera takes the form of a small single opera-glass, 
with an eyepiece at one end and a dummy lens at the other. 
The picture is taken at right angles to the direction in which the 
instrument is pointing, and the reflex principle is embodied in 
the view reflected from a small fixed concave mirror to the eye 
through the magnifying lens of the eyepiece. The shutter 
works at various speeds, and the lens is protected by the shutter 
both before and after exposure, but can be opened for time ex- 
posures. The entire camera is beautifully designed and con- 
structed. The body is made entirely of metal, leather covered. 
It appears to be a real detective camera, capable of the greatest 
precision and the best results. The price is £10 10s., complete 
with dark slides. 

e — — 


ЖАПЕ: “NGG; REFLEX. 
HE advertisement of Messrs. Newman and Guardia's reflex 
cameras appearing in the Empire Number of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. contained an error which crept into the prices given. 


The Model No. 1, with Zeiss double Protar lens, was quoted at 
This should have been £35. 


£53 in quarter-plate size. 


The Camera Club.—A smoking concert has been arranged for 
Thursday, April 6, at 9 p.m., and an excellent programme will 
be provided. 

Chelsea and District Photographic Society.—The hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. R. C. Gibbs, has removed to 13, Acfold Road, Fulham. 

The Dallmeyer Time Valve.—In our review of this useful 
little accessory in the Empire Number of THE A. P. AND P. N., 
the price was wrongly given. This should be 2s. 6d., not 28. 

Mr. C. Garner, who has been a member of the staff of Messrs. 
Butcher and Sons, Ltd., for the past sixteen years, and for 
many years as buyer, was elected a director of the company at 
the Board meeting. Mr. Garner is well known to the trade. 

Barrhead and District Amateur Art Club.—The annual exhibi- 
tion of the club will be held from April 25 to 29, entries closing 
on April 11. The secretary is Mr. J. M'Grouther, Glenartney, 
Barrhead, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 

Malvern Camera Club's annual exhibition will be held from 
April 27 to May 4. There are several open classes, and pictures 
exhibited at Worcester will be conveyed to the Malvern exhibi- 
tion free of cost. Entries close on April 17. Full particulars 
can be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. J. B. Nickolls, The 
Exchange, Malvern. 

Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, Ltd., are open to purchase 

egatives or prints made with their Cooke lenses. Any of our 
readers having suitable specimens should communicate with 
this firm at Leicester. Preference will be given to uncommon 
subjects and to rapidly moving objects or portraits of speci 
merit. Owner's name and technical data, etc., should be en- 
dorsed on the back of each print. 

Illingworth's Monthly Competitions.—Prize-winners for Febru- 
ary:— Open Class (Z1 1s.): F. W. Beken, Durbar, Mill Hill, 
Cowes, I. of Wight; “А breezy day on the Solent" ; print on 
Zigas paper. Novice Class (Z1 1s.): D. Henderson, 4, Mait- 
land Street, Tayport, Fife; “ Reflection”; print on Slogas 
paper. Junior Class (Z1 1s.): A. Lord, 41, Avon Road, Hale, 
Cheshire; Landscape“; print on Slogas paper. 
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“THE А. P. лмо P. N.“ Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the papcr, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize, equa: in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 
For beginners, and those who nave never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materian obtainable from any regular advertiser in Tne A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes ate awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


in the advertisement pages affixed to its back. and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper. and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
H. W. W. McAnally, 6, Inverness Gardens, Kensington, W. 
(Title of Print, * Babyhood.") "Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
Flashlight; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, L/5; exposure, 4 sec.; 
time of day, 11 a.m., April; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, Ozobrome. 

The Second Prize to W. Watson, 127, Waids House Road, 
Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, “Тһе Breezy Upland.’’) 
"Technical data: Plate, Imperial ortho. ; lens, single landscape ; 
stop, F/16; time of day, 2 p.m., March; developer, m.q. ; 
printing process, enlarged on Paget C.C. bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Thos. Petty, о, Eamont Gardens, 
West Hartlepool. (Title of print, Jock.“ Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet Studio; lens, Euryscope; stop, F/6; exposure 
4 second; time of day, 2.30 p.m., February; developer, Wal- 
burn's; printing process, bromide. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to Thos. Medd, 8, Sorley 
Street, Sunderland. (Title of print, *Doris.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial Rapid; stop, F/8; exposure, 10 secs.; time of 
day, 3 p.m., March; developer, m.q.; printing process, en- 
larged on Barnet bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

J. Northcott, Plymouth; Thos. Aitken, Lerwick; B. B. Mew- 
burn, Sunderland; J. Johnson, Cambridge; Miss C. K. Nor- 
man, Manningtree; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith; R. C. Rob- 
son, Darlington; Isaac Lightbody, Hamilton, N.B.; H. W. 
Beasant, Ladywell; Mrs. A. Massue, Edinburgh; Jas. Thom- 
son, Malvern; Miss Frances Pitt, Bridgnorth. 


Class I. 

Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park; Rennie J. Moffat, High- 
bury, N.; Corin de Vere, Baron’s Court, W.; W. Thorpe, 
Leeds; Fred Whitaker, Stalvbridge; J. Hesford, St. Helens; 
Mrs. A. Massue, Edinburgh; Chas. F. Cogswell, Grimsby ; 
McLean Dyer, London, N.W/; Thos. Aitken, Lerwick; A. B. 
Kent, Nottingham; G. Wansey Smith, London, E.C.; Robt. 
Robertson, Manchester; G. B. Lowe, Burnt Green, Worcs. ; 
Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh; T. S. Moodie, King Williams Town, 
С.С.; J. В. Greenaway, Hampstead, N.W.; T. Tweedle, Not- 
tingham; R. H. Graham, Liverpool; Thos. Molony, Edin- 
burgh; Percy Harford, Tring. 

Class II. 
Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park, W.; Chas. T. D. Lind- 


say, Grahamstown, S.A.; Harry H. Oldham, Stockport; Miss 
F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; Miss Florence Barron, Stafford ; 
Miss A. M. Thompson, Ramsgate; Leslie A. Green, Norwood 
Park; Guy Foyster, Ilfracombe; J. E. Stephens, Woodford 
Bridge; Miss D. Ridlev, Reading; Wm. A. Wightman, 
Leicester; R. S. Withers, Plymouth; Geo. Merrill, St. Albans ; 
T. G. Deighton, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Leonard Orrow, Lee, 


S.E.; Llewellyn Jones, Carnarvon; Thos. H. Payne, Man- 
chester; Thos Robertson, Manchester; J. R. Grayson, 
Birmingham. 

Class III. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been 


placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to G. J. Walley, Sunnymead, 
Wareham Road, Horncastle. (Title of print, “Тһе Higgler.") 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet S.S.; lens, back combination of 
Busch Detective Aplanat; stop, F/9; exposure, 4 secs.; time 
of day, r1 a.m., January ; developer, pyro soda; printing pro- 
cess, enlarged on Kentmere art bromide. 


Beginners' Class. 

Jas. Crisp, Coggeshall; A. B. Pinks, Forest Gate, E. (2); 
E U. Doust, Grimsby; Herbert Brown, Middlesbrough; Miss 
Florence Barron, Stafford; T. W. G. Bidgood, Peckham; Geo 
Young, Whitchurch ; Miss Ivv Whitaker, Putney Common, S.W. 
(1; A. P. Campbell, Birmingham; L. Davis, Purley; Eric 
Barnard, Gloucester; A. V. Marshall, Plymouth; Miss D. 
Ridley, Reading ; Chas. Burris, Bristol; Harry Garforth, Brad- 
ford; C. F. Badeley, Leeds; E. Buckley, Cheadle Hulme; 
Alan G. Rayner, Egremont; Miss Jollyman, West Kirby; 
Thomas Loevenstein, Kinross, Transvaal; H. Hall, London, 
E.C.; R. J. Hogg, Tooting Junction; J. Hambleton, Henley-on- 
Thames (2); Owen Blackwell, Sidmouth; J. Arch, Battersea, 
S.W.; Wm. Barrett, Harrogate; Miss Eleanor Warren, gs un 
borough; Mrs. J. D. Farncombe, Lewes; Percy Evans, Cork; 
R. Anderson, Highbury Park, N.; Edmund Davenport, W. Ken- 
sington, W.; Chas. N. Fenton, Southport; G. Sargent, Bed- 
ford; T. Leischman, Palmers Green, N.; Corin de Vere, 
Baron's Court, W.; Herbert Evans, Cardiff; C. G. Smith, 
Leeds; H. Beasnt, Manor Park, E. ; C. M. Schneider, Bedford 
Park, W.; E. Welborn, Heckmondwike; E. S. Perkins, New- 
port, Mon.; Chas. Percy, Hull; S. Brutherch, Gorseinon. 


—ä—— —-—¾¼. 


‘“ PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY OF TO-DAY.” 


iB bs glad you are sane," said Mr. F. C. Boyes to a large 
and appreciative audience of South Londoners at the South 
London Photographic Exhibition, now open at the South 
London Art Gallery. Even the “oleaginites ” could scarce for- 
bear to cheer, for a recent paragraph in the press that теп 
and women who follow artistic occupations, such as music, 
"ainting, or literature, are perhaps the maddest people who live 
among us sane citizens,” had caused some misgivings. 

“ Pictorial photography of to-day is on the wrong tack. No 
effect that is unnatural can be art," said Mr. Boyes. Also :— 

“If a title is necessary to tell you what the picture is—you 
have failed." 

Some photographers are trying to say things in an extra- 
ordinary way—because they have nothing to say." 

“The South London Exhibition is an exhibition of sane 


photography." 


* The German pictorialist delights in strength, the Frenchman 

daintiness, the Englishman gloom." 
“ Americans go hand іп hand, 
In step with the strains of Sousa's band." 

“ Don’t run after oil—look to nature itself for beauty.” 

“Тһе spirit of antiquity caught by the South London archi- 
tectural workers pleased Mr. Boyes more than the ‘lime-lit’ 
tombs of the sunshine and gloom school." 

“ Photography, like music, is capable of rendering a long 
range of delicate tones in harmony." 

Some one at this point inadvertently turned the gas too high. 
The musical note resultant affected the ear in much the same 
way some alleged photographs affect the esthetic faculties. 
Produced by accident, they shriek, “ Attend to me." 

In a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Boyes, the audience assured 
him that he had “struck oil." 
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Yorkshire Federation at Bradford next Satur- 


Yorkshire Associates are reminded that the 
annual meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union takes place at Bradford on Saturday, 
April 8. The event is to be held in the Beanstalk 
Café, 33, Charles Street, commencing with an 
exhibition of prints, apparatus, etc., at 3 p.m., to 
be followed by a tea on the premises at 4.30 p.m. 
If smallness of cost is any factor in ensuring a 
ood attendance of Jacks at the Beanstalk 
é, then a big success is certain, for I hear all 
the Giants of the Union have promised to attend, 
and the admission is the lowest on record, viz., 
one shilling. A good tea could not be obtained 
for less. Secretaries are requested to advise Mr. 
Clough, the Union Secretary, not later than Wed- 
nesday, April s, of the number of tickets sold. 
After tea, the general meeting of the Federation 
will be held. 


The Coronation Festivities. 

The Coronation festivities will no doubt exercise 
the minds of many photographers during the next 
few wecks, and societies would be well advised to 
give very serious attention as to the best means 
of the members, in the first place taking, and in 
the second, yet even more important phase, the 
safe keeping of the recording prints. Any method 
or new idea which comes to my notice I propose 
to give in this page for the benefit of the societies. 
An idea mentioned is frequently just a start that 
others may materially improve. Provost Smellie, 
presiding at the opening of the exhibition of the 

amilton Photographic Society, made an excel- 
lent reference to the subject. 


A Scottish Provost offers Prizes. 

Provost Smellie, having spoken of the remark- 
able progress in photography: and the increasin 
public interest in the art, the Provost suggeste 
that the Hamilton Photographic Society ought 
this year to be given an opportunity of providing 
a group of pictures in connection with the 
Coronation. The Town Council, he was satisfied, 
were going to make the celebration memorable, 
and ic connection with his suggestion to the mem- 
bers of the photographic society, he would be 
delighted to offer two or three prizes. 


Hamilton Exhibition. 

The above occasion was the annual exhibition 
of the photographic section of Hamilton Natural 
Mistory and Photographic Society held on a 
recent Thursday evening in the Y.M.C.A. Insti- 
tute. The entries numbered about 120, which is 
much in excess of any former total for many 
years. The exhibits, which were judged by Mr. 
Arch. Cochrane, Barrhead, were very attractively 
hung around the hall, the open classes being on 
one side and the members' pictures on the other. 
ие нон was largely patronised by the 
public. 


Nottingham Exhibition. 

The tenth annual exhibition of the Nottingham 
Camera Club was held in the Mechanics’ Lecture 
Hall on the aand to the 25th March, and the 
event was marked by two important departures 
from the lines followed by past Nottingham exhi- 
bitions. The usual open competition classes were 
dropped, and an invitation loan section was sub- 
stituted, an innovation which I hear was greatly 
&ppreciated, both by photographers and the 

neral püblic. When it is mentioned that Alex. 

eighley, E. T. Holding, J. C. Batkin, S. G. 
Kimber, A. H. Blake, Cruwys Richards, 
Arthur Marshall, W. R. Bland, Dan Dunlop, 
and Thomas Wright were among the contributors, 
it will be apparent that a very high standard of 
excellence was obtained, ап object-lesson of 
greater value than any ordinary competition 
could hepe to produce. 


New Features at Nottingham Exhibition. 

The other departure was equally successful, 
which was in the arrangement of the classes for 
members. Instead of the usual sub-division of 
classes, the work of the members has been 
divided into two classes. ''A," for those mem- 
bers who have previously obtained an award or 
hon. mention at the club's exhibitions, and '' B," 
foe those members who have not previously 
obtained any award at the club's exhibition. 
This division has proved extremely popular, and 
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notwithstanding the fact that a number of the 
most prominent workers have sent in work to the 
loan section only, the work for competition 
reaches a very hi i standard. With regard to the 
section for members who have not previously 
obtained an award, it is eminently satisfactory to 
know that the judge, Mr. C. Barrow Keene, spoke 
in terms of high praise. The general level of 
excellence, he said, opened up the brightest pro- 
mise for the club’s future. The arrangements 
have been admirably carried out by the exhibition 
committee, under the supervision of the joint 
secretaries, Messrs. E. L. Kent and G. R. Crouch. 


The Land of the Royal Fern, 

Mr. C. Wilcockson, lecturing to the Warrington 
Photographic Society, had a good word to say 
for the Irish people, amongst whom he spent a 
jolly holiday with his cycle and camera last 
summer. A good audience listened with interest 
to his description of a tour through the counties 
of Cork and Kerry. Five hundred miles into the 
most delightful scenery these islands can show, 
and through the towns and villages inhabited by 
the kindest, jolliest, lightest-hearted folk in all 
King George's dominions. They are jovial in 
spite of most adverse conditions of life; they are 
kind in spite of poverty, and their spirit had 
evidently entered into the heart of the lecturer, 
who told many stories illustrating these traits in 
the Irish character. 


Mr. W. Hume on Optical Lenses. 

Mr. W. Hume always has something very in- 
teresting to say, and smal] wonder he was anti- 
cipated with considerable pleasure by the mem- 
bers of the Midlothian Photographic Association 
recently. In the course of his lecture to that 
society he advocated the use of three lenses of 
short, medium, and long focus, and showed how 
the focus of these could be readily computed from 
the dimensions of the plate by taking the 
diagonal of the plate for the normal angle or 
medium focus, the short side for the wide angle 
or short focus, and the sum of these two for the 
approximate focus of the Jong focus lens. 

The advantages of the modern anastigmat and 
Telephoto lenses were dealt with, the lecturer 
remarking on how few workers seemed to remem- 
ber that in their rectilinear symmetrical lens they 
possessed a fixed-focus Telephoto lens when half 
the lens was used, thereby obtaining an image 
four times the area given by the entire lens. 
When using the half lens it should be borne in 
mind that the aperture values of the stops are 
halved, viz., F/8 on the complete lens becomes 
Е/16, and F/16 becomes F/32, and thus obviate 
any difficulty in estimating exposures with the 
half lens. 

The old Petzval portrait lens was recommended 
for taking figure groups in small courts. The 
large mount of this lens might also serve to 
divert the interest of the onlooker by taking the 
picture with the real lens at right angles to the 
ostensible line of view. 


Southampton Camera Club. 

With thoughts of sunshine, holidays, and the 
like, the members of the Southampton Camera 
Club listened with great interest to Mr. W. R. 
Kay, a member of that society, who would lure 
one and all to the snow-clad mountains of 
Switzerland. Mr. Ra who has climbed most of 
the famous peaks, including the Matterhorn, gave 
a most glowing account of the difficulties and 
dangers mountain climbers have to face through 
sudden avalanches and crevasses; but he said 
there was no great danger if the climbers had 
had experience of climbing, took guides with 
them, and were properly equipped with heavily 
nailed boots, axes, insurance policies, etc. 
Several views of the snow-clad mountains were 
shown, and also a view taken between a crevasse, 
for which purpose he was let down by ropes held 
by the guides above. 


Society Exhibits at Malvern Exhibition. 

The Malvern Camera Club, to encourage mem- 
bers of other societies to exhibit at their annual 
exhibition, fixed for April 27 to May 4, are in- 
viting collective exhibits. Not less than six 
exhibits from any one society will be accepted 
at half fees, and for these there are special 
awards apart afid in addition to the other awards. 
The judge will be the Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A., 
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F.R.P.S. The open classes consist of champion, 
general, oil, bromoil, and processes, also 
autochromes and lantern slides. A handsome art 
metal vase will be awarded for the best picture 
in the open classes, and plaque, medal, and 
certificates in each class. Entry forms, etc., may 
be procured from the hon. secretary, Mr. М; Bate- 
Nickolls, F.C. S., The Exchange, alvern. 
Entries close on Monday, April 17. 


The Loughborough Exhibition. 

The Loughborough Photographic Society appears 
to be steadily improving the work of its members,. 
if one may judge by the excellence of the annua 
exhibition recently held in the Town Hall. Parti- 
cularly is this feature noticeable in the case of 
the younger members. Landscape and kindred: 
subjects were a strong class, and still-life studies 
made a good show; whilst the section of archi- 
tecture was not gune up to the standard. Mr. 
Harold Baker, F.R.P.S., judged the exhibits, and' 
the secretarial work of organisation was efficiently’ 
done by Mr. J. E. Underwood. 


Pinhole Photography. 

The weekly meeting of the Blackpool Photo- 
graphic Society was made ticularly interesting. 
by a demonstration of ''Pinhole Photography,” 
by Mr. H. E. Anderson, one of the members. As 
many readers know and stil many don't, the 
usual optical lens is replaced by a thin sheet of 
metal, usually brass, perforated with a No. 10 
needle, producing a minute hole through which. 
the pictorial image passes on to a sensitive plate. 
By this means a very soft effect is obtained, and 
all objects are in correct proportion. 


Elementary Classes at Leicester. 

The popularity of the elementary lectures 
arranged by the Leicester Photographic Society 
continues to grow, as evidenced by the increasing 
attendance as the series go forward. At the last, 
Mr. How demonstrated Enlarging, showing hew 
to adopt the best methods of working, and whas 
to avoid, if good and permanent prints are de- 
sired. This progressive society is wishful to. 
encourage the ladies to grace their meetings by 
their interest and presence, and have consequently 
[шине a scheme to institute lady-associate 
tickets. 


The Coventry Exhibition. 

The twelfth annual exhibition of the Coventry 
Photographic Society was a trifle disappointing 
in the number of exhibits sent in, but one is glad 
to note the quality was good and did not fall 
below the usual standard. Some weeks ago T 
referred to their new feature, the competition for 
non-members, but resident in Coventry. 
entry was disappointing, but that should in no- 
wise detract from merit of those who did contri- 
bute. In that class, Mr. Geraldo Seymour 
secured the bronze medal and a fully paid-up 
year’s subscription. Thus Coventry has gained 
one new member for 1911, if no more. 


North Middlesex Annual Dinner. 

Our friends the North Middlesex Photographic 
Society let themselves go recently, for the occa- 
sion was the annual dinner, and were not ladies 
presens for the first time since the society was 

orn in 1888? I know it is the practice at many 
North Country societies, and has been for some 
years, but none will begrudge the pleasure to 
their southern brethren, but rather would be glad 
to see its general adoption. I can call to mind 
many pleasant memories of similar events. The 
new president, Mr. Louis Dick, had a pleasant 
task when he presented the retiring president, 
Mr. W. H. Fincham, with a souvenir of his 
official connection with the chair for the past 
three years, which consisted of an exceedingly 
handsome teapot and a tiny packet of tea, ap 
equally handsome silver cigarette case, and a 
penny packet of Woodbines,” the incongruity 
creating some mirth; but Mr. Fincham, no doubt, 
got even with the chairman, when he asked him 


to “ have a Woodbine.” 


A number of Notices of Exhibitions and 
Society Meetings have been held over 
this week owing to pressure on space. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


— 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 

general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 

s on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
D— space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
НЕ ҮТ, post, but each query must be accompanied Ьу one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 

CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 

" and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 


are legibly 
sent in every case (not for publication). 


written. Full name and address must be 


All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, 


Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


Query or Criticism“ on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


— 


Enlarging. 
I have been trying to enlarge some Vera- 
scope negatives which are microscopically 
sharp, with an enlarging lantern, by focussing 
the enlarged picture on a card painted white 
and then pinning the paper to it, but on de- 
velopment the picture is very much out of 
focus, though it looks quite sharp during 

exposure. A. H. H. (Westward Ho). 

If the developed picture is not as sharp 
as the picture appears to be during expo- 
sure, it is clear that the visible image and 
chemical image do not agree, i. e., the lens 
is probably not properly corrected for 
achromatism. Can you not contrive to 
use the same lens for enlarging that you 
used for taking the negatives? This would 
probably solve your difficulty right away. 


E xposure of Interior Subject. 
I wish to take a photograph of a room by 
gaslight. There are two incandescent lights 
in the centre of the room. Would you please 
tell me what plate, stop, and exposure to 
use, etc.? W. A. J. (Herne Hill). 
General questions of this kind do not 
admit of a definite reply, because there 
are so many contributory factors which 
are not stated, e.g., size of room, colour of 
walls, etc. But by way of a start you 
might try five minutes with F/6, or ten 
minutes with F/8, using a backed rapid 
plate (e. g., 250 H. and D.). Care must be 
taken so that no direct light from the gas 
falls on the lens. 
Copyright. 
I have been asked to copy a photograph taken 
by a professional photographer. By so doing, 
am I laying myself open to prosecution for 
infringement of copyright, etc? 
R. B. (Devonport). 
It all turns on who is the owner of the 
copyright, if any copyright exists. When 
a photograph is taken in the ordinary 
routine of business, i. e., for a valuable 
consideration " which need not necessarily 
mean money, then the copyright belongs 
to the person giving the valuable con- 
sideration, unless there is some specific 
agreement making other arrangements. 
That is to say, if you visit a professional 
photographer and have your portrait 
taken, and pay or undertake to pay his 
usual charges, the copyright is yours, but 
the negative is the property of the photo- 
grapher, although he may not use it with- 
out your permission. All this presumes 
that there is no special or exceptional 
agreement in existence, such, for instance, 
as your bargaining for the possession of 
the negative. But if the photographer 
invites you to give him a sitting, and he 


presents you with a print from the nega- 
tive, then the copyright is his, in the ab- 
sence of any valuable consideration. 
Nevertheless no action at law can be taken 
until the copyright has been entered or 
registered at the Copyright Office 
(Stationers’ Hall). Nor is this retrospec- 
tive in effect, 1.е., damages cannot be re- 
covered for any act done previous to the 
registration. You will thus see that the 
whole matter of photographic copyright 
sadly needs revising on rational lines. 
Time of Image Appearance. 
I should be glad to know the correct time 
of appearance of the image of properly ex- 
posed negative developed with (1) hydro- 
quinone, (2) pyro-metol, (3) pyro-soda, at so, 
55, and 6o deg. Fahr. ; and also how to treat a 
backed plate after exposure and before de- 
velopment. C. W. B. (Slaithwaite). 
The time of appearance depends partly 
upon the brand of plate, quality of gela- 
tine, etc., but at 60 deg. F. developer 1 
usual shows the image in about one 
minute, pyro-soda about 4 minute, and 
metol d minute. These are only rough 
guides, as different formule are of 
different strengths and have different 
effects. It is better ло! to attempt to re- 
move the backing before development, 
but to put the backed plate in the develop- 
ing dish, and pour the developer over it. 
In about a couple of minutes the backing 
can be rubbed off with the finger tip. It 
inakes the. developer muddy looking, but 
does no harm. The plates before setting 
up to dry after the final washing should 
be wiped back and front with a tuft of wet 
cotton wool, so as to remove any adhering 
backing material that may be clinging to 


Restoring P.O.P., etc. 

(1) Will you please tell me how to revive a 
mounted P.O.P. portrait that has turned 
yellow? (2) Is it possible to print P.O.P. 1n 
a daylieht enlarger? T. V. (Liskeard). 

This is a risky business at best, as a 
fading print generally points to either im- 
perfect fixing or imperfect washing. The 
print must first be unmounted by soaking 
in cold water for some time. It must then 
be well washed. Next it is bleached as 
far as possible by a saturated solution of 
mercuric chloride, again well washed, and 
then darkened in а ferrous oxalate 
developer; again well washed in acid 
water, and then in plain water, and re- 
mounted. P.O.P. is not suitable for day. 
light enlarging unless you have a solar 
camera and heliostat, which are expensive 
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tools. You had better keep to bromide 
paper for enlarging. 
Sensitising Silk. 
(1) I want to sensitise some silk for enlarg- 
ing, etc. ; (2) also for contact printing, like 
P.O.P. (3) Is there any English firm supply- 
ing sensitised silk? W. G. (Portsmouth). 
(3) You can get sensitised silk from the 
Platinotype Company, and platinotype is 
by far the best process to use with fabrics. 
(2) Silk can be sensitised for contact 
printing by sizing with a solution of 
arrowroot (hot), bathing in a solution of 
common salt, drying, and sensitising in 
a silver nitrate bath. (1) Possibly you 
might get some bromide paper maker to 
coat you some silk with a bromide emul- 
sion, but it is not a process that an 
amateur is likely to carry out successfully. 


Blue Prints. 
Can you please give formule for toning ferro- 
prussiate prints? Can you tell me how to 
make the paper keep after sensitising, etc.! 
P. M. R. (Honor Oak). 
There is no reliable method of keeping 
this paper very long after sensitising. 
The good-quality and lightly-sized papers 
are the best for keeping. The paper 
should be stored in flat sheets, face to 
face, under pressure, and in a dry atmo- 
sphere. Some of the following toning 
methods may suit you:—(1) Bleach the 
print in water то oz., liquid ammonia 
I dram. Rinse for a minute or two, then 
immerse in water 10 oz., tannic acid 
I dram. (2) Wash the print in a bath of 
distilled or boiled rain-water. Then im- 
merse it in water 10 oz., silver nitrate 
I dram, until it is yellow. Again wash it 
in distilled water, expose it to strong day- 
light, and then develop it with a normal 
ferrous-oxalate developer. The paper is 
not suitable for printing by artificial 
light. 
Pyro for Stand Development. 
Can you give me a pyro-soda developer tha 
requires about 20 minutes? I should like to 
make it up in stock form, to be diluted for 
use when required. W. J. D. (Plumstead). 
The following twenty-minutes’ formula 
may perhaps meet your needs: — Water 
10 Oz., soda sulphite 60 gr., soda car- 
bonate 40 gr., pyro 1o gr. For a stock 
solution arrange matters thus:—Soda 
sulphite 14 oz., soda carbonate 7 drams, 
water to make ro oz., add pyro too gr. 
Of this stock solution take і oz., and 
add 9 oz. of water. 


Photography with a Telescope. 
Can you inform me how I can take a photo- 
graph with a telescope? I find that I can 
get an image on the ground glass, but on 
development it is indistinct. How is it that 
the plate has to be ro inches from the eye- 
piece to get an image on it, while the eye 
has to be placed close up to the cye-piece, 
etc.? J. A. D. (Heswall). 
Probably the reason for the indistinct 
image is that the telescopic lenses have 
not been achromatised for photography, 
so that the visible image and actinic or 
chemical ray image are in different planes. 
You are confounding the difference 
between a real and virtual image. The 
real image, such as we employ when 
focussing on the ground glass, and which 
falls on our plate during exposure, exists, 
and can be seen by the eye from many 
different points of view. But the vertical 
image which the eye sees on looking 
through a lens does not exist in this sense 
at all. This virtual image which the 
eve sees cannot be caught on a focussing 


screen. You had better consult Modern 
Telephotography," by Captain Owen 
Wheeler, 1s. 6d.; or "Photographic 


Lenses," by Beck, 1s. 
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W hen is a Fake 
not a Fake ? 

The question was dis- 
cussed the other evening at 
the Camera Club. Put on 
your supposing cap and 
imagine a case. Imagine 
that Mr. Grahame White, 
with that callousness to the feelings of Press photographers 
which distinguishes some aviators, were to make an early 
morning flight over the Cotswold Hills, at a moment 
when the camera man was sleeping—ah, I forgot, he never 
sleeps; let us say, then, that he had retired momentarily 
to develop the picture of a popping rabbit which he had taken 
to relieve his vigil. And suppose that the aeroplane were ob- 
eerved through the early morning mist by a solitary shepherd. 
Would it be a fake if, upon receiving full particulars from the 
shepherd, the photographer were to piece together a print from 
two negatives, the one of the hills and the other of the plane? 


What wili the Public Say ? 

You think so? But suppose that everything in the combina- 
tion print was just as the shepherd had seen and described it in 
his illuminating vocabulary—the tufts of grass bending with 
the wind as they did when the aeroplane passed by; the rooster 
in the neighbouring farmyard again stretching himself to crow; 
the milkmaid again pausing on the threshold of the barn and 
of her duty. Would it be a fake? He would be a purist indeed to 
say so. Yet the great British public is a company of purists. The 
B.P. has a reputation for sternness in such matters. A man is 
conscious of a vague resentment if the picture for which he 
has paid a fraction of a halfpenny is not taken exactly at the 
moment it nds to be. And yet he is content to allow no 
end of latitude to the black and white artist who fakes whole- 
sale in the pages of his sixpenny weekly. 


When Etymologists Fali Out. 

How many people know, bv the way, that the word “ fake" 
is a bone of contention among etymologists? Two great authori- 
ties have come to verbal blows over the matter. Mr. Bradley 
thinks it emerges lustily from the German fegen, to furbish up. 
Professor Skeat is equally sure that its ancestry is Dutch and 
that it comes to us with the blessing of its father, who in his 
day was known as facken, meaning to catch. Well, let them 
fipht it out. My own definition contents me:— 

FAKE, fak, т./., to manipulate clumsily; to be unsuccessful 
in hiding the defects of a picture; to do as the other fellows 
do. n., a word applied to any work of art after it has been 


found out. 


Census Dangers. 

Certain Leeds photographers, so I have been told, are 
much exercised as to the likelihood that a disclosure in their 
census returns of the nature of their calling may make them 
liable to the special assessment to water-rate which is regarded 
as such an unfair imposition. Accordingly they are intending 
to conceal their vocation, while strictly complying with their 
census obligations. Such occupations as “а film-packer,” “а 
lens-drawer,” “ап artist," “а view-grabber" will no doubt be 
found among their returns, and should serve the purpose of 
entirely concealing their actual professions and occupations. 


Use for Medals. 

The medal question at exhibitions is not solved by a contemp- 
tuous reference to pot-hunting. One use of the medal was 
explained to me by a well-known exhibitor the other evening. 
" Have you noticed,” he said, “that since the R. P. S. gave up 
medals their exhibition has onlv got skimpy notices in the news- 
papers?" “But what on earth—?” Oh, it has everything 
to do with it," he replied. “Тһе Daily Thingumyjig sends 
down its office boy to write up the exhibition. Office boy 
knows no more about good photography than you do. There is 
nothing to guide him, and so he takes a wise course and says 
nothing. But if there are medal pictures he knows that he will 
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not be far wrong if he gushes over them, and next day there 
appears a discriminating three- quarters of a column.“ 


A New Idea. 

From the woman's page of a famous daily there leaps up 
and hits the eye the cheerful title, “ New Idea in Photography." 
At last, after this long dearth! The new idea is something so 
heart-breakingly original, that really we hesitate to repeat it. 
It is one of those new things one likes to hug to one's bosom 
and keep for one's very own. But the Magpie ” never forgets 
his public duty, and, in short, the new idea is this: “ Photo- 
graphs with a window in the immediate background are the 
newest thing in portraiture, and are now enjoying a great 
vogue." This window idea is certainly strikingly new. It 
Cannot be more than five hundred years old at most, although 
I have seen it stated that Mrs. Shem was photographed against 
the window with the aid of an archaic camera— (didn’t see it 
ар after it was written, really)—made of gopher wood and 
pitch. 


The Window Style. 


At this moment I recall а mid-Victorian album, showin 
furbelowed dames of the period standing rigidly against a 
window, through which could be seen the church steeple and 
a shoulder of the county bank. It was an exercise for the 
youthful mind as to the whereabouts of the studio with a 
window giving so clear and comprehensive a view. But it is 
about time that there was a new departure in this face-at-the- 
window business. If every new style is only a revival of an old 
fashion, the only way to get new and Original things is to mix 
the fashions. Let us have ladies in ultra-modern rinking suits 
standing in front of Elizabethan lattices, and ponderous pork- 
butchers in frock-coats posing before Chaucer’s “ win S, 
richly peint, with lives of many a divers saint.” That is the 
way to get new ideas in photography. 


The Most Popular Subject in the World. 
(See article in the Empire Number.) 


Not the thousand lovely things, 
Gardens, palaces of kings, 

Not the charm of field and flower, 
Sunset and the dawning hour, 
Venice and the Riviera, 

Jewels on the Pope's tiara, 

Grey of cliff and white of foam, 
Match ту Dirlie" Stay-at-home. 


Strange so cold should be the eye 
Of the lens while standing by, 
And so sallow be the plate 

'Fore this vision delicate. 

For the plate the peach I'd plunder 
Sensitise it, how?—I wonder— 

And that “eye” should be as gay 
As the stars that peep-bo play. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


57th 

Lesson. 
LTHOUGH you have 
been working more or 
less all through the 
autumn and winter 
and have not laid your 
camera on a shelf dur- 
ing the dark days, it 
will be a wise plan to 
give all the apparatus 
a careful overhaul be- 
fore Easter, when you 
will, no doubt, hope 
to be able to spend 
two or three days at 
outdoor work. 
Workers who bring 
in the camera after work on some 
damp, muggy November day, and put 
it in a drawer or cupboard, there to 
remain for four or five months, will 
probably find the bellows mouldy, and 
the whole apparatus in need of“ doing 
up." But while we do not anticipate 
anything of the kind with your 
cameras, we think it is well to go over 
them point by point, to avoid, as far as 
may be, the unpleasantness of having 
something go wrong when you are 
away from home and the tool box and 
glue kettle. Of course, you might send 
the apparatus away, but unless some 
actual repair is needed, you will pro- 
bably do the cleaning up better than 
anyone would do it for you. 

We may start with the dark slides of 
your 5 by 4 landscape camera. Let us 
see that the hinges are firm, and that 
the hinged metal division moves freely. 
This is losing some of its black paint, 
and it would be wise to get 
a sixpenny bottle of dead black, 
and with a soft camel hair brush give 
the metal a coat. Before doing so, rub 
the metal over with a small piece of fine 
glass paper. This will remove any of 
the paint which may be loose, and so 
prevent it peeling off later on and 
bringing the new coating with it. 
Look at the spring catches which hold 
the shutter of the slide closed. Some- 
times the spring gets flattened by con- 
stant use, so that it fails to hold. If 
this is the case, you may screw it off 
and slightly bend it again, and then 
replace it. You will notice that some 
of the holes are worn a little, and the 


screws have only a loose hold. This 
can be cured by cutting a tiny peg of 
mahogany from a bit of cigar-box 
wood, and after touching it with hot 
glue, pushing it into the screw hole. 
Leave it for twenty-four hours, and 
then with a sharp knife cut off the pro- 
jecting part, bore a fresh hole with a 
fine bradawl, and insert the screw 
again. The same method may be em- 
ployed with any of the screw holes in 
which a screw seems to have too easy 
a fit. Ordinary carpenter’s glue is 
better than seccotine, though the latter 
may be used if nothing else is at hand. 
The glue should be boiling hot, and 
not too thick, and the peg of wood 
should be a good fit, and as little glue 
used as possible. 

After blackening the interior of the 
slides, or any other part of the camera, 
have the coated surfaces exposed to the 
air for a few days, to allow all the 
solvents to evaporate. Some of these 
solvents, especially turpentine ог 
similar substances, will produce fog on 
a plate, and you will see that not only 
must care be taken to get rid of the 
solvents, but also to select a blacking 
which is prepared for this particular 
work. 

Next we must look at the camera. 
If possible put inside the camera an 
electric lamp, passing the flexible cord 
under the focussing screen, and cover- 
ing up the back of the camera 
with a double thickness of focussing 
cloth. You had better close the front 
with the capped lens, and rack the 
camera out to nearly full extension. 
Then turn off the lights in the room, 
and notice if any streaks of light are 
to be seen. The tiniest pinhole will re- 
veal itself, if a careful examination is 
made. Should there be any holes, they 
must be stopped by means of tiny 
patches of leather, cut, say, from an 
old glove. Or if you know a book- 
binder you could get a scrap or two 
of thin bookbinder’s leather, which 
would perhaps be a better match than 
glove leather. Tiny patches of black 
glove leather might be stuck on inside 
the bellows, if the holes were quite 
small. It is important to see that at 
both back and front the bellows are 
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securely attached to the wooden 
portions of the camera. A little 
Higgins’ paste will hold the patches 
on the bellows securely, and does not 
cause cracking of the leather, as glue 
is apt to do; but for attaching the 
leather to the woodwork good hot glue 
is preferable. 

Go carefully over all the screws, to 
find any loose ones, and try the rack 
and pinion movement of the baseboard. 
This is apt to wear loose, and the front 
sometimes moves after you have ‘done 
the focussing, with the result, of 
course, of putting the picture out of 
focus. It is not an easy matter to 
remedy this, but if the two bearings 
which hold the pinion are accessible 
they may be taken loose, and a slip of 
brown paper placed underneath to. pack 
them up. This will often tighten the 
pinion against the rack sufficiently to 
prevent slipping. Of course, if. the 
tongue of the sliding part of the base- 
board is too loose in the side grooves 
the matter is one for a camera. maker. 

The velvet packing on the reversing 
back should be seen to. Apparently it 
needs renewing. Strip off the old; it 
will come away if you get one end 
loose and give it a sharp, firm pull. 
With the point of a penknife, or, better 
still, a narrow chisel, you can scrape 
away any fragments dr the velvet and 
the glue until you get down to the 
wood. Now cut pieces of velvet ribbon 
just the correct length, taking care to 
get a width and thickness which will 
just fit the groove. If the groove is 
fairly deep, you may need a satin 
black velvet ribbon, but the ordinary 
kind sticks down better. Glueing 
velvet is not an easy job, and the 
amateur usually gets the glue running 
through the velvet. This clogs up the 
pile, and the light-stopping power is 
destroyed. The secret of success is to 
use hot, moderately thin glue, to apply 
it quickly, with a camel-hair brush, 
and then to leave it for a moment or 
two before laying the velvet ribbon 
down on it. The surface-of the glue 
just sets, and so the liquid glue is not 
squeezed through the back and into 
the pile. If you make a mess of it you 
may peel the ribbon away, and with a 
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sponge damped in hot water wipe out 
the glue. Then allow the wood to dry 
before proceeding. And aíter glueing 
"down the strips do not put a dark slide 
rinto position until the glued velvet has 
'had twenty-four hours to dry and 
' harden. 

The tripod needs little doing to it. 
"One of the sliding portions is rather 
“stiff, always an annoying thing when 
"setting up in a hurry. This you had 
better ease by rubbing it with a piece 
of glass paper. Fold the glass paper 
neatly over a small, smooth piece of 
flat wood, so that the rubbing down is 
even. After easing, see to all the 
screws, and you might oil slightly the 
screws which grip the sliding leg, as 
this prevents rapid wear of the screw- 
thread. The whole tripod, indeed, 
might with advantage have one or two 
rubs down with a little linseed oil ap- 
plied much as a cricketer applies it to 
his bat. 

Now, let us have a glance at your 
quarter-plate box-form camera. You 
have used it carefully, and the outside 
is in quite nice condition, though if 
you rubbed it over with some good 
leather dressing it would preserve the 
leather, even if there were not very 
much difference in the appearance of 
the instrument. The principal things 
to attend to are to see that the sheaths 
are rubbed over with finest emery cloth, 
to get rid of these rust patches, and 
then to blacken again, giving a thin 
coating only. Indeed, we are not sure 
that you need to black them. They are 

no means bright, even after the 
rubbing up, and as you always use 
backed үл you may do better not 
to аршу any blackening, as with 
sheaths there is always a risk of its 
coming off in particles, which will give 
pinholes on your negatives. 

It is very important, however, to see 
that the inside of the camera is not 
shiny. With your bellows instrument 
the folds of the bellows prevent a great 
deal of light being reflected, but here 
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(Supplement a.) 


the flat surface of the wood, unless 
quite dead black, will throw a great 
deal of light on to the plate, producing 
general fogginess. The little diagram 
will explain this. B and C are the rays 
of light forming the image on the 
plate. A to B and C to D are rays not 
required, but always present unless cut 
off by some means, because the lens 
always has an excess of covering 


power over and above that required to 
These rays strike the 


cover the plate. 
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lf the finders are readily detachable 
it is worth while taking them out and 
apart, and cleaning them carefully. In 
some cameras it is not possible to do 
this, but apparently you will be able 
to manage it, and you will find the 
image much more brilliant. We should 
not advise blacking the outside metal 
fittings. They do not look bad as the 
are, and anything you can apply will 
very soon wear off again. 

Do not be tempted to touch the 


wooden sides of the camera, and should 
be absorbed. If the sides are dead black 
they are sufficiently absorbed, but if 
the sides are shiny the rays are thrown 
off again and reach the plate. You had 
better carefully black all the inside, and 
you will find your negatives are cleaner 
in the shadows, and will show better 
shadow detail, for slight fog often 
buries the delicate shadow gradations. 

Next, we must screw out the front 
and back components of the lens, wipe 
them lightly to dislodge any particles 
of gritty dust, and then breathe on 
them, and wipe them more firmly until 
the glass is bright and clear. Blow 
out any dust in the lens mount, and 
replace the two components. 
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TONING, AND HOW TO OVERCOME THEM. 


shutter. Many of these shutters, even 
comparatively cheap ones, are very com- 
plicated, and if you should in an over- 
enthusiastic spirit undo one you would 
probably use all your leisure time for 
a week in getting it together again. 
Neither is it wise to oil the shutter. If 
anything is wrong with it, it is better 
to let some reliable firm put it right for 
you. 

An overhaul of apparatus in this way 
will enable you to put right minor de- 
fects, and you will feel a confidence in 
commencing your spring and summer 
work, which you would not have were 
you to take up the cameras just as 
you have been using them all through 
the winter. 


By " MINIMA." 


OW often has every photographer said at the time when 
H he first began to press the camera button, '' Oh! bother 
that toning! I can never obtain consistent results; everything 

goes all right until this part of the D 
cess. If only these bothering P.O.P. 
prints would themselves 
properly!“ 

Now ordinary P.O.P prints unfor- 
tunately cannot and will not tone 
themselves, and this is the cause of a 
good deal of the trouble experienced. 


tone 
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We have all experienced the difficulties which arise oa 
attempting to tone a dozen prints at one time; they require 
constant moving in the washing, toning, and fixing, or they will 


washing. 


stick to each other, stick to the dish, and if they could stick 
to a mount and get the job over, I believe they would do so. 

Let us be content then with doing half a dozen at a time, and 
I will show you how a great many of our difficulties can be 
made to disappear. We will assume our prints are quarter- 
plate size and of no particular brand, and also that we shall 
require toning and fixing solutions for them. All I ask you 
to purchase will be three quarter-plate dishes; the xylonite 
dishes are excellent for the purpose owing to the grooves at 
the bottom, and are more compact than the porcelain kind. 

We now make up sufficient toning solution for the six prints, 
and dilute slightly with water, in order to make the final 
quantity sufficient for half filling all the three dishes. 

After washing the prints, all we have to do is to place 
the first three one at a time face downwards in each of the 
dishes, and the remaining three the other way up; if we desire 
to inspect the lower ones, the two prints can easily be turned 
over together. 

It will be found now not absolutely necessary to be con- 
tinualy turning the prints over, so one can leave them in 
perfect safety while making the preparations for fixing and 
Papers which have that peculiar tendency to curl 
should of course be more carefully watched. After once trying 
this system, the advantages will become apparent, and from 
two to six prints can be toned with certainty. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 


technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 
I if it has ever struck the 
reader that every tree seems to 
develop an individual character of its 
own. Of course one speaks of a 


А.--Олкв AND Misr. 


Technical data: Plate, Wellington Iso.; lens, 
Euryplan; stop, Fill; exposure, 1 sec.; time of 
day, noon, January ; developer, pyro; printing 
process, enlarged. on Wellington carbon bromide. 


By J. H. Parkin. 


" sturdy " oak, a “ graceful" willow, and 
so on; but in addition to the class or class 
character there are individual differences. 

In fig. A we seem to see an epitome of 
three lives of stress and storm passed in 
helpful companionship. They suggest 
three old sturdy labourers jogging along 
on the homeward path after a long 
day's work. In fig. B we have another 
gioup of three companions. But here 
the note is different. These three 
trees are as men in the prime of life 
ready for any task they may be called 
upon to perform. In fig. C the note is 
that of a somewhat sad and solitary 
life, stern. and reserved. True these 
are only fancies which to-morrow may 
be replaced by thoughts of quite 
another order. Номеует, they may 
perhaps serve a useful purpose in lead- 
ing the camera man to think about the 
objects of nature in more ways than 
one. Thus a tree may be merely a 
botanical specimen, a source of useful 
timber, a record of many a past year 
of storm, sunshine and shower, an 
object of graceful form and pleasing 
light and shade, a suggestion of a 
colour scheme for the painter or 
designer. 


But how are we handicapped photo- 
graphers to regard trees? Leaving out the 
question of colour there remains first 
form and then light and shade. Now in 

dealing with a tree subject when 
picture making is in mind we 
must not put either of the above 
considerations before the other, 
for both are of equal importance. 
It is this double - barrelled 
problem which makes trees, and 
especially leafless trees, so very 
difficult for the photographer to 
treat pictorially. In the case of 
fig. 1, for example, we have three 
trees each of which has very in- 
teresting form, but when seen 
from this point of view the group- 
ing leads to some confusion, and 
as regards light and shade the 
picture is rather tame and not 
very interesting. In fig. 2 the 
form as exemplified by the rather 
snake-like branches is not very 
attractive, but the play of light 
and shade is well varied and of a 
pleasing character. In fig. 3 
neither the form nor the light and 
shade presents any very attractive 
features, while the bit of “ post 
and rails" on the left lower 
corner is by no means a welcome 
feature. In the example overleaf 
the form such as we have it is 
fairly interesting, though the 
general arrangement is somewhat 
top-heavy, with a general ten- 
dency to sagging downwards on 
our right. The light and shade 
here is broad, and yet quite in- 
teresting. 

Next, with regard to the technical side 
of tree photography we must always re- 
member that colour plays an important 
part in the impression trees give us of 
their being and character, and although 


B.—IN THE Cowsic VALLEY, 
DARTMOOR. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. Ortho; 
lens, Beck double aplanat; stop, F 16; exposure, 2 
secs.; time of day, 3.30. p.m., June; developer, 
Rytol ; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
bromide. 


By C. B. Rutley. 
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we may not be attempting to render them 
in natural colours, yet there is always a 
need for the use of an ortho. plate and 
colour screen, so as to secure, or at any 
rate try to secure, a proper rendering of 
light and shade. 

Another practical point is that with 
trees we very often have a sky back- 
ground, and consequently very consider- 
able light and shade contrasts, so that our 
plate should be backed, or halation may 
entirely falsify the general effect as well 
as obscure detail. Then again in tree 
pictures there is often a danger of our 
judgment being led away by the attrac- 
tiveness of colour, and consequent disap- 
pointment on finding our charming 
cclours translated into tame light and 


shade or general dulness. 


C.—THE Brook. By J. Stone. 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens’ 
Ensign Symmetrical; stop, Е/11; exposure,’ 2? 


secs. ; time of day, 1 p.m., March ; developer, pyro- 
soda ; printing process, Ilford P.O.P. 


Another common cause of difficulty is 
that of securing a point of view which 
yields a sufficiently simple subject. In 
fip. 3, for instance, the subject is not 
simple enough to be strong. In fig. 1 

again there is weakness by confusion. 

The question of how much or how 
little detail is desirable is yet another 
important factor in this class of work 
especially. With leafless trees perhaps 
it is the greatest obstacle to pictorial 
effect, for the tangle of interlacing 
lines if sharply defined is irritating 
beyond words, and if on the other 
hand they are too much softened by 
diffused definition they lose character 
and become woolly absurdities. The 
kev to the difficultv lies in the direc- 
tion of great simplicitv of arrangement 
and avoidance of either extreme in 
sharpness or fuzziness. 


New readers should note that back numbers 
containing previous Beginners’ Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 52. Long 
РФ ® Acre, London, W. C 4 Фр 
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By S.L SHACKLETON. 


A MISTY MORNING, 
Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weckly Competition. 
Technical'data : Plate, Imperial Ortho. lens, Symmetrical; stop, F.11; exposure, 2 secs. ; 6-times screen; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, Kodak bromide. 
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LEO—A LONG HAIRED CAT. By ELLIS KELSEY. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, Also Champion Award at the Eastbourne Exhibition, 
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АМ OLD-WORLD GARDEN. (PORTRAIT OF MISS GERTRUDE ROBINS.) By S. ELWIN NEAME 
See page 367. - | 
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Her Majesty Queen Alexandra has been graciously 
pleased to accept a special copy of the Empire Number 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEWS. ә ев 

Even those who are hopelessly Londoners, such as Мг. 
Essenhigh Corke’s audience at the last lecture at the 
Camera Club, have a soft 
corner in their hearts for 
the little wild flower. One 
hundred examples in auto- 
chrome and dioptichrome were exhibited, and most of 
them were remarkable for their fine colouring. А crucial 
test, perhaps, was the primrose, which is the only flower 
in this part of the world to have its particular shade of 
colour, and which was excellently rendered. A botanical 
lecture is always full of surprises to the unlearned in 
these matters. It was interesting to learn, for instance, 
that wood sorrel is the true Irish shamrock, that the hop 
is a real wild flower, that the watercress and the cabbage 
have much the same ancestry, that the rose and the apple 
belong to the same tribe, that Eve tempted Adam with 
an apricot, and that the humble daisy—which had a little 
tribute of applause all for its own self—is not a flower at 
all, but a colony of perfect flowers. Mr. Corke did not 
enter much into questions of technique, but his manner 
of photographing the wild flower was interesting. 
Having to stop down to F/ 16 or F/22, he found it neces- 

sary to give six minutes' exposure with the autochrome 
plate on a March day, and this he split up into intervals 
of two, five, or ten seconds each, breaking off each time 
there was any sign of the flower shivering in the breeze, 
and in that way the six minutes' exposure occupied half 
an hour. е е е 


At the council meeting of the Federation recently, Mr. 
James McKissack (Queen’s Park) was appointed to the 
council in place of Mr. R. Thomson 
(Midlothian), who retired, and Mr. 


GOLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY OF 
WILD FLOWERS. 


THE SCOTTISH 


FEDERATION. Wm. Ellison (Perthshire) was elected 
to the vacancy left at annual general 
meeting. Mr. W. H. Wilson (Glasgow Southern), 


secretary of the 1911 Salon, submitted a satisfactory 
financial statement. It was agreed that the 1912 Salon 
be held in the Art Gallery of the Sandeman Library, 
Perth, in January or February. The Salon Committee 
was appointed as follows :—Messrs. H. Douglas, W. T. 
Ellison and Vaness C. Baird, from the Council; Messrs. 
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Bates. B.St A. 
Brown, R. G. Thomson, Kinnear McCallum, and A. M. 
Rodger, from the Perthshire Society of Natural Science, 
Mr. H. Douglas, City Chambers, Perth, being appointed 


Barclay, J. 


Salon secretary. At the invitation of the Glasgow 
societies, it was agreed that the annual excursion be to 
the Scottish National Exhibition at Glasgow, on Satur- 
day, 10th June. Hand cameras will be allowed in the 
grounds, and it is hoped there will be a large turn-out. 
The arrangements were left to the Glasgow District. 
e ® e 
The amateur photographer has at last been raised to 
the episcopal bench in the person of the newly appointed 
Bishop of Southwark, who confesses 
PHOTOGRAPHY to an enthusiasm for the camera. It 
AND THE BISHOPS. js rather singular that photography 
should not have a greater following 
among the Bishops. One right reverend gentleman has 
a predilection for the telescope, and another for the 
microscope, while several Deans have a fancy for 
science, but, apparently, not one of them has chosen a 
recreation which would surely not consort ill with the 
quiet of the cloisters. And photography has done so 
much to popularise the cathedrals that they deserve, so 
to speak, a return of patronage. As our flippant con- 
tributor, The Magpie,” would observe, it is safe to 
say that there are some cathedrals which would have 
remained totally undiscovered to this day had it not 
been for photography. 
ее ge 
At the annual meeting of the Photographic Survey 
and Record of Surrey, held recently, it was reported that 
during the past year 482 photo- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC graphs had been received and 
SURVEY AND RECORD. recorded, this being a decrease of 
108 prints compared with 1909. 
The number in each section was :—Architecture, 177; 
art and literature, 235; antiquities and anthropology, 11; 
geology, 1; natural history, 1; topography and passing 
events, 57. This made a grand total in the society's 
collection of 4,775 prints. Colonel the Hon. Henry 
Cubitt, Lord Lieutenant of the county, was again elected 
president, and the vice-presidents include Sir Benjamin 
Stone, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Henry Chaplin, Mr. 
Macnamara, Sir H. S. Samuel, and several other 
Members of Parliament, together with the Mayors of all 
the Surrey boroughs. Lord ваб in (KG course. et an 
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address, said that there were still many common objects 
in Surrey which should be recorded through their 
society. He suggested that a great deal of interest and 
instruction might be given to scholars in the elementary 
schools by means of exhibitions of photographs, or pos- 
sibly lantern slides, by members of the society. А sub- 
ject which he did not think received proper attention at 
the hands of record photographers was the old inns of 
the county. 
& о Ф 
If there is опе thing for which the Londoner envies 
the provincial, it is the latter’s possession of local 
° patriotism. The Camberwell man has по 
A TOWN'S particular interest in Camberwell other 
EXHIBITION. than as a postal address and a place to 
sleep in, but in the country it is different, 
and the citizen of the little town feels an honest pride in 
anything which bears upon its past history or its present 
distinction. How very much photography can do to 
express and disseminate that feeling will be shown in the 
course of a few weeks at Bath, where the Corporation 
is organising an exhibition to set forth the picturesque- 
ness of that fair and fashionable city. We are glad to 
see that both the Bath and Bristol Photographic Societies 
are co-operating in this matter, and the exhibition will 
contain, not only a photographic section, but also paint- 
ings, sketches, prints, examples of the flora of the dis- 
trict, village handicrafts, and so forth. We imagine, 
however, that if the exhibition has an advertising pur- 
pose, and has been organised with an eve upon possible 
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visitors, photography will do more to attain this end 
than painting. Even when the West Country painter 
goes to interpret his beautiful Avon we can never be sure 
how much is idealisation. Painters can assist, however, 
and photography will be of no avail, in the delineation of 
Bath's greatest glories—the days of Angelo Cyrus 
Bantam, Esquire, M.C., and the celebrated sprint of 
Mr. Winkle round the Royal Crescent. 


W m $ 


M. Oelze, writing in the Bulletin of the Belgian 
Photographic Association, gives useful hints to those 
who may wish to secure photographs 
PHOTOGRAPHING of the larger inhabitants of ceuntry 
AQUATIO ANIMALS. ponds and streams, as, for example, 
frogs and fishes. The telephoto lens 
is ruled out for such work by M. Oelze for several 
reasons, and the premier position is given to a reflex 
camera, which allows of accurate focussing for a large 
image at close quarters. In Belgian Luxemburg, where 
clear streamlets are crowded with golden trout, there 
are frequent opportunities of working from the plank 
bridges which cross the streams; but perhaps the richest 
harvest in this country will be in ponds and pools largely 
tenanted by frogs and other amphibia. A sunny morning 
is especially desirable for this class of work, but prepara- 
tions and study may well fill in the interval until the 
mornings are sufficiently bright. A pair of fishing-boots 
may be mentioned as an integral part of a complete 
outfit. 
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SURFACE BRIGHTNESS ІМ 


LTHOUGH, in the oninion of Mr. Chapman Jones and 

others, no efficient substitute was offered for the actino- 
meter, the recent paper by Mr. J. S. Dow and Mr. McKinney at 
the Royal Photographic Society was very suggestive in connec- 
tion with the problem of gauging exposure. The authors have 
invented the little instrument known as the Holophane Lumeter, 
which has been placed on the market by Messrs. Beck. This is 
a photometric instrument which measures surface brightness as 
distinct from the brightness of any source of illumination. As 
is well known, even in a room lighted with lamps having a high 
degree of intensity, the luminosity on a dark wall covering or 
in a remote corner may be surprisingly feeble, and this should 
be reckoned with in the taking of interior photographs. The 
instrument has been designed to show on a scale ranging from 
a fraction of a candle-foot to 100 candle-feet the actual brightness 
of any object, near or distant, at which it is pointed. 

Speaking of its photographic applications, Mr. Dow showed 
curves illustrating the curious variations in daylight at different 
itimes of a day in March. Generally, the day’s curve made a 
fairly well defined peak with the maximum at noon, but there 
were erratic and unaccountable changes, even though the un- 
assisted eye, which has so large a power of accommodation to 
different degrees of illumination, failed to appreciate them. 
These changes may, of course, greatly vitiate the value of an 
exposure table. 

The inability of the eye to appreciate differences of lighting is 
even more markedly shown when it comes to a comparison between 
the brightness of daylight and of artificial light as ordinarily 
provided. In the daytime our senses are keyed up to quite a 
different level. One evening, when dusk was falling, the authors 
of this paper, walking through the park, amused themselves by 
measuring the surface brightness of the tree trunks, the black 
coats of passers-by, and other dark objects. Subsequently they 
went into a restaurant. The effect was that of stepping from 
the darkness into a brilliantly hghted interior; yet, as a matter 
of act, the actual brightness of the apparently well-illuminated 
white tablecloth was less than that of the dark and almost un- 
distinguishable trunks of the trees in the park. 

It is equally difficult to decide the relative brightness of 
different objects illuminated by daylight. The actinometer 
method has an advantage in that the chemical effect on the 
sensitised paper probably bears a closer resemblance to the 
behaviour of the plate in the camera than does an observation 


RELATION 
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of brightness. But the use of the ordinary exposure meter, in 
the opinion of the authors, has several limitations. It darkens 
sufficiently rapidly in bright sunlight, but in dark interiors and 
in the case of artificial lighting it may change colour so gradu- 
ally that its use is out of the question. Surface brightness tests 
may be made more quickly, and it is possible to study distant 
objects. 

Some photographs taken in the Natural History Museum in 
South Kensington were shown on the screen. The surface 
brightness of the chief objects in the glass cases, and the various 
stages of darkness under the arches of the building, were taken 
before estimating the exposure. The authors also showed a 
photograph of the exterior of the Atheneum Club, taken at three 
o’clock in the afternoon of a March day in moderate sunshine, 
with a certain amount of haze fairly high up. Тһе surface 
brightness of the club wall was estimated at 700 candle-feet, that 
of a statue in the middle distance at 450 for its granite base and 
260 for its figure, that of trunks of trees at 42, that of the road 
surface on its brightest part at 580, and in semi-shadow at 350, 
and so on. In the case of a suríace lit by daylight and having 
a brightness of 5 candle-feet, one minute's exposure was neces- 
sary at F/8. A value of 3oo candle-feet, the average of the 
various objects in this case, would thus require one second 
with the same stop, or four seconds at F/16. 

The authors also had a good deal to say about the effect of 
light of different colours, and gave the results of an experiment 
by which photographs were taken of a white surface illuminated 
in turn by a series of illuminants, the surface brightness, 
together with the photographic treatment, remaining identical 
throughout. They thought that the use of their instrument in 
conjunction with appropriately tinted screens in the eyepiece 
might prove a convenient means of examining and standardising 
different kinds of plates for colour work. 

In the subsequent discussion, Mr. Conrad Beck called atten- 
tion to the range of tones which were displayed in a portrait 
taken bv a first-class portrait painter. In one case that he had 
tested, the darkest shadow was to the highest light in the picture, 
measured by this instrument, as one to four. In the lady her- 
self the range between dress and face was as one to twenty- 
two, showing that the portrait painter had reduced the scale of 
value by something like five times. The same process went on 
in photography, and indicated to the man who thoroughly 
understood it a means of producing an.artistic picture. 
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By THEODORE BROWN. 


OME of the most 
charming stereoscopic 
slides in one’s collec- 


tion are often those de- 
picting small objects, the 
originals of which may per- 
haps have been only a few 
inches over all. This class of 
subject, however, needs special care in photographing 
for the stereoscope. Needless to say, the ordinary 
stereoscopic camera is quite unsuitable for the work, 
because the axes of the two lenses are too 
widely separated, being adapted more 
especially for subjects in which the fore- 
most object is not closer to the camera than 
four feet. In some cases, where the sub- 
ject is very small, it is necessary to rack out 
the lenses so that the image upon the camera 
screen is almost as high as the original. To 
use a twin-lens camera under these circum- 
stances would not only render the relief in 
finished slides abnormally great, but the two 
images would come so near to the edges of 
the plate that when the prints were trans- 
posed in the usual manner the dissimilar 
pictures would come too close together, as 
indicated in fig. 1, whilst at A and B there 
would be non-stereoscopic and therefore 
unnecessary portions included. In passing, 
we might suggest a remedy, enabling the 
worker still to use his stereo camera. Having 
marked the two halves of а stereo- 
scopic screen by bisecting with a vertical 


Fig 2. 
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and horizontal pencil line, set up the 
camera so that the object C (fig. 2) 
comes between the axes of the two 
lenses, A and B. The two inverted 
images will now be seen to appear 
on the screen at the points E and F. 
The subject is now to be taken bv 
successive exposures, thus—Turn 
the camera from right to left on its axis till the 
image of С appears at the bisected point H. 
(fig. 3). Cap both lenses, insert slide, and make 


Ұз 


Fig. 1. 


ready for exposure. 


With the camera in this posi- 
tion, uncap lens B, 


noting carefully the time of 
exposure given. Now replace the cap and withdraw the 
dark slide. Next turn the camera from left to right till 
the image of C appears at the bisected point, G (fig. 4). 
Re-insert dark slide, and uncap only the lens А, giving 
precisely the same exposure as in the first instance. 
The result will be that the centre of each lens is used 
for each image, and the latter will now be on a con- 
venient portion of the plate. Whilst this system may 
be favoured by workers already in possession of a twin- 
lens camera, I prefer myself to use a single camera for 
the purpose, for reasons that will be apparent presently. 
The single camera should be a half-plate size. The 
screen should be marked as indicated in fig. 5. Set up 
the camera in such a position that the image appears 
exactly in the centre and of a suitable magnitude, refer- 
ence being made to fig. 6. А is а half-plate camera 
attached to a tripod in the usual manner. ‘Two ordinary 
screws, D and E, are fixed horizontally to the tripod 
head as shown, whilst a third screw, C, is fixed to the 
underside of the baseboard of the camera in such a posi- 
tion that as the latter is turned to the right or left, as the 
case may be, the screw C comes into contact with D or | 
E at right angles thereto. To find out the exact posi- 
tion on the baseboard where the second horizontal screw, 
D, should be fixed, the image on the first half of the 
screen with the camera in the first position (with the 
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screw C and E touching) is 
noted, and the camera 
turned till the image ap- 
pears exactly in the centre 
of the second half of the 
screen. The screw C is 
then inserted in the base- 
board touching the screw 
D. Thus the movement of 
the camera will now be 
limited to the space between 
the horizontal screws. If 
only a few subjects are to 
be taken in this manner, the 
screws mentioned will 
suffice; but if it is desired to 
take a large number of sub- 
jects at varying distances 
from the camera according 
to their respective sizes, 
then the best plan is to pro- 
vide some means of varying 
the limitations of the 
camera's movements, for in 
all cases it will be advisable 
to bring the images of the 
subject to a regular dis- 
placement from centre to 
centre (25 inches). One great advantage with this 
system is that transposition may be effected direct in 
the camera, thus saving much trouble at after-stages 
of the work. To take the view so that no transposition 
of the prints will be necessary, and also that only one- 
half is taken on the plate at each exposure, an ordinary 
half-plate is cut in two, and one-half made opaque by 
exposing to light. This opaque glass is placed in the dark- 
slide in front of the plate to be exposed. It thus covers up 
exactly one-half of the plate. The camera is now turned 
ӨШ the vertical screw touches one of the horizontal 
screws. The view is focussed, and kept well within 
the limits of the half of the screen that is diagonally 
opposite the subject. Thus, if the camera is pointed to 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 7. 
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the left, as in the illustration, with the screw С іп 
contact with E, the subject is focussed on the right of 


the screen, and then the dark-slide is shaken so that the 
opaque glass falls to the bottom, when it will cover up 
the left-hand side of the plate. It is inserted in the 
camera іп the 
usual manner, 
and an exposure 
made. It is im- 
portant to note 
that the left view 
should be re- 
ceived on the 
right of the plate, 
otherwise trans- 
position of the 
prints will be 
necessary. One- 
half of the plate 
having been ex- 
posed іп the 
manner described, 
the camera is 
turned so that the 
screw C comes 
into contact with the screw D, the dark slide is with- 
drawn, and the opaque glass shaken to the opposite end 
(covering the half just exposed). It is then replaced in 
the camera, and the 
other half exposed. 
The result is а 
stereoscopic negative 
that may be printed 
from direct, with the 
dissimilar pictures in 
their proper order 
for immediate exam- 
ination in the stereo- 
scope. In fig. 7 
(Apollo) we give a 
specimen reproduc- 
tion of a subject pho- 
tographed in the 
above manner. The 
lighting has been 
very carefully 
arranged, so as to 
give a good render- 
ing of the character- 
“istics of the figure, 
whilst the position of 
the shadow cast 
upon the  back- 
ground has been a 
matter of study. 


Fig. 6. 
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WHEN:TO STOP DEVELOPMENT. 


A Practical Article for every Amateur. 


SCA ERT Bethe 


EVELOPMENT of negatives with a 
maximum of good results and a 
minimum of waste is a problem 
that appeals to practically all 
photographers, both beginners 
and a great number of workers 
with more experience. Other- 
wise, how is it that so much atten- 
tion is paid to methods of intensi- 
fication and reduction? The nega- 
tive, development of which has 
been stopped at the proper time, 
needs no after modification unless 
the exposure has been grossly in- 
correct, 


By 


Three Groups of Workers. 

Perhaps the whole question may 
be most clearly considered if we 
divide those who develop their 
own exposures into three groups 
—the beginner, who wants to get 
a good percentage of successful 
record or souvenir negatives; the 
worker who likes to develop his exposures singly, or at most 
two at a time; and the user of plates so sensitive to almost 
any portion of the spectrum that they must be developed in 
complete darkness. In each case we will assume that all 
possible precautions have been taken to get the exposure 
reasonably correct. 

Factorial Development. 

We think the two best courses for the beginner, who, of 
course, knows very little about the appearances of a nor- 
mally exposed plate during and at the end of development, 
will be the two variants of time development. That is, either 
factorial development, or development for a fixed time pure 
and simple. Let us briefly outline the factorial method first, 
assuming that Rodinal is the developing agent employed. 
A convenient strength of developer is 80 minims Rodinal in 
4 oz. of water. As many of the plates to be developed 
will probably be exposed in the hand camera, there is no 
necessity to add any bromide of potassium, for under-expo- 
sure is more likely than over-exposure. Take a plate сг 
two plates together, and flow over them 4 oz. of diluted 
Rodinal, and at the same moment commence counting 
seconds by saying “ One little second, two little seconds,” 
and so on. In perhaps 10, 12, or 15 secs. a distinct indication 
of image will appear; stop counting, and multiply the num- 
ber of seconds counted by the factor of 30. This is quite a 
simple matter, for it is only necessary to halve the number 
of seconds, and call the answer minutes, and the total time 
of development is obtained. Thus, if the image appears 
in 12 secs., the time for development will be 6 mins., 30 
times 12 secs. 

Plates Sensitive to the Red. 

When extremely colour-sensitive plates are being handled 
there is no alternative but to develop in total darkness, so 
that the method of working must be by time alone. The 
Rodinal developer will answer exactly, or a metol-hydro- 
quinone developer may be employed. As workers who employ 
this type of plate will probably require a greater degree of 
accuracy in their work, to the extent, at all events, of the 
negative being suitable for a predetermined printing process, 
precautions wili be needed with regard to adjusting the 
temperature of the developer to the time of development. 
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Open Air to Everywhere.“ — Photographers who desire infor- 
mation as to quick and easy means of reaching the various 


beauty spots and places of interest in and around London, 


should obtain a copy of the little pamphlet under the above 
title, issued by the London General Omnibus Co., Ltd., 9, 
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The Impertance of Temperature. 


Two couress are open—either to bring up the temperature 
of the room to the standard, say, 65 degrees Fahr., main- 
taining it at that point until solutions, measures, dishes, and 
so on have been influenced, and then carrying on develop- 
ment for the normal time, which in this case may be four to 
five minutes, for, as a rule, isochromatic and bathed plates 
give density rather more readily than non-iso. plates; or to 
test the temperature of the developer by means of a quick- 
acting clinical thermometer, increasing the development time 
if the solution is colder than the normal, and decreasing it if 
warmer. One of the up-to-date firms supplying ultra-colour- 
sensitive plates issues a card with each box which gives the 
formula and the times of development at various tempera- 
tures. 

Development by Judgment. 


The worker who prefers to be free to make any modifica- 
tion he may desire during development cannot adopt a time 
method, but must come to a conclusion by the appearance 
of the negative. 


Character of Early Image. 

The appearance is noted when the image first comes up, 
and if the half-tones and shadows follow the high lights in 
rapid succession, over-exposure has to be counteracted. The 
general tendency is to remove such a plate too soon from the 
developer, the greying over of the plate during the early 
stages of development being regarded as a °“ fading away“ 
of the, for a brief time, bright and distinct image. Such a 
plate needs a longer development than one normally exposed. 


Under-Exposure. 


On the other hand, if the high lights come up clear and 
strong, and are not shortly followed by the half-tones, too 
brief an exposure has to be reckoned with, and the plate 
should be at once flooded with water, the developer being 
first returned to the measure. Such a plate requires careful 
watching or development will be taken too far and excessive 
contrast be the result. 


Normal Appearances of Developed Negative. 


But if the image appears gradually and the half-tones and 
shadow details succeed each other at reasonable intervals, 
so to speak, how shall the decision be arrived at, and with 
plates other than normal, after making our modifications, 
how shall we know when enough density has been gained? 
Some indication of the image should be visible on the film 
side even when the plate is completely developed, unless the 
exposure has been very full, but if any patches of quite un- 
greyed film remain, it is certain we have under-exposed. On 
examining the back of the plate, the highest lights of the 
picture should show fairly distinctly, and if the plate is held 
for a brief moment in front of the ruby window, the image 
should appear clearly and of good strength. By holding the 
finger at the back of the plate, we get a patch of complete 
opacity, which is helpful in estimating the strength of our 
high lights. 

The Character of the Subject. 


The character of the subject needs to be considered, some 
subjects demanding a very delicate negative, while others 
need a natural flatness or hardness to be counteracted in 
development. It is on account of these variations of subject 
that allowances require to be made in the timing and 
factorial methods which deprive them of that complete 


simplicity so often claimed for them. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


JUDGING AT EXHIBITIONS. 


Six, — The prominence so rightly given by you to Mr. Evans’ 
note on judging prompts me to offer a further one on the general 
question. 

As one of the judges on the Lancashire and Cheshire list, 
and one who for several years has acted in a judicial capacity 
for the City and Guilds Institute for decorators’ work, I agree 
in the main with Mr. Evans’ contentions. 

But I very strongly dissent from the conclusion that a person 
who accepts such a position as selector and judge should 
merely give play to his “ idiosyncrasies " and * known qualities." 

He should be sufficiently broad-minded and catholic in his 
task to include much that does not embody his personal ideals, 
some things that he may personally dislike, and others with 
which he may be out of sympathy. He is there to deal out 
justice and not to give a loose rein to his ego. 

The claim to be held personally responsible for every selected 
picture is illogical. The standard of excellence of the exhibition 
is set by the contributors. The judge can only do the best with 
the stuff supplied to him. It might so happen that not a single 
contribution met with his approval, or it might be that double 
the number of required pictures passed his standard of merit. 
In either case a reasonable man would select a sufficient 
number to form the exhibition. 

The personal taste and critical judgment of the judge are 
utilised in this selection, but from the very nature of his task 
he cannot set a standard of merit. 

In placing the awards, however, not only are his personal 
taste and critical faculties directly involved, but there has come 
a responsibility that was not present in the selection ; a responsi- 
bility for the quality of the work to which he has given awards. 
But even at this stage I do not consider that personal responsi- 
bility can be regarded as uninfluenced by the general character 
of the work submitted, or that the reputation of the judge is 
entirely dependent on the quality of the work to which he has 
given awards. 

As to progress,“ the pathway is broader than Mr. Evans 
indicates. Its converging lines come from many directions. 
Taste is personal preference. There is good taste and bad taste. 
There are many kinds of both. A man may be a classicist, a 
romanticist, an archaist, or an anarchist in art, and yet have 
good taste.— Yours etc., WALTER J. PEARCE, M.R.S.A. 

Manchester. 


HOME-MADE ORTHO. PLATES. 


Six, — Every now and then there appear in the photographic 
papers prescriptions for sensitising ordinary dry plates at home 
in order to make them ortho. plates, and, concluding from the 
multifarious advantages attributed to the so-called “ bathed 
plates " in these articles, I should not wonder if a good many 
amateurs make up their mind to try one or the other method, 
usually recognising too late that their operations are doomed 
to failure beforehand, without being able to discover the point 
de resistance " in the very first moment. 

I experienced this myself several times until I succeeded 
in finding out the rub, and the consequence, although quite 
unexpected, was that I kept my hands off the different dye- 
stuffs with the unpronounceable names, and stick now exclusively 
to ortho. plates made by the manufacturer, which, according 
to their high quality, give no cause for the slightest com- 
plaint. 


Be it well understood, I do not and I will not say that the 


amateur should alwavs and under all circumstances relegate 
the self-sensitising of plates from his list of photographic 
operations. Quite on the contrary, I have seen a good many 
pictures made on bathed plates, and was quite amazed about 
the marvellous colour rendering. The best examples for this 
are perhaps the portraits of the German artist Nicola Perscheid, 
of Berlin, who is not a stranger in English saloons, and whose 
pictures owe nearly all their unrivalled beauty—spoken, of 
course, only in the technical sense—to bathed plates. How the 
fair hair of his lady portraits is rendered, how he manages 
to give us in his pictures the impression of the monochrome 
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high-class painting, speaks highly for the sensitising process. 
But he, as well as the few others availing themselves of the 
" bathed plates" with really satisfactory results, have dark- 
rooms equipped with costly appliances at their disposal, which 
for the ordinary amateur who wants to indulge in his cherished 
hobby are quite out of reach, and would, besides, entirely 
frustrate one of the great advantages of self-sensitising claimed 
by its advisers—the economical working. I have tried all 
sorts of dyestuffs recommended for bathing plates, even the 
most recent introductions, dyes which sensitise the plate partly 
for the ultra-red, and prohibit, therefore, the use of any dark- 
room lamp (Pinaverdol and Pinorthol 1 and 2; manufacturers, 
Höchster Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius und Bruning 
Hóchst a/M. (Germany). But what made me come to the con- 
clusion of abandoning self.sensitising entirely, and availing my- 
self of the factory-sensitised plate, is a fact upon which up 
to now very little stress is being laid by the experts recom- 
mending the bathing process, a fact which, however, is of 
paramount importance with regard to the final result—the time 
im which the plate, after having been taken out of the sensitising 
bath, is able to dry. It seems at first very strange that this 
lateral point should play such a prominent part in the quality 
—be it understood, in the keeping quality—of the plates, but 
I always found my experiments inasmuch correct as I could 
reckon with certainty that a plate drying slower than in about 
twelve hours, whichever may have been the dyestuff applied, 
was fogged all over, and absolutely spoiled. The reason for 
this lies on chemical grounds, and is acknowledged by all 
experts, but the only remedy of avoiding this is the reduction 
of the time required for drying, and it is here where the 
difficulty for the amateur worker comes in. Under normal 
circumstances, that is to say, for instance, for a finished 
negative, it would be the easiest thing in the world to dry a 
plate quickly, but for our bathed plates we have always to 
take into consideration that the drying has to be effected under 
entire exclusion of the daylight, for panchromatic and highly 
orthochromatic plates even under the exclusion of the dark- 
room lamp. What that means will be realised very quickly 
by the amateur, because he sees himself put before the necessity 
either of drying his plates in the dark-room or in a specially con- 
structed light-tight box. It is now a well-known fact that 
there is always a very bad ventilation in darkrooms, particu- 
larly caused by the entire exclusion of the merest gleam of 
light, and if we resort to the drying box, we find the conditions 
still worse. In both cases there is very little draught, and 
the plates, in consequence, dry very slowly. It has been 
recommended to put some chloride of calcium, which absorbs 
moisture very rapidly, into the drying box, and it cannot be 
denied that this is very useful if there is a single plate to be 
dried; but should there be a batch of plates—and it is very 
uneconomical to start sensitising a single plate—this device 
fails, owing to the proportionately great quantity of calcium 
chloride required, which, by the way, deprives again the whole 
process of the advantage of cheapness. 

The amateur will consequently find it only useful to pre- 
pare his plates himselt—save, of course, those amateurs who 
have special ventilators and drying cupboards at their disposal— 
if he avails himself of a sensitising bath made up with pure 
spirit, which is known to dry in a minimum of time without 
special appliances. Аз far as I know, such prescriptions do 
exist, and I should be pleased if an expert in these lines would 
find it worth while to give the necessary particulars.—Yours, etc., 

Dulwich, S.E. H. A. SAUERBACH. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC FEDERATION FOR 
LONDON. 


SIR,—A suggestion has been put forward by members 
of the various federations, with the object of inducing London 
and suburban societies to come into line with them and join the 
federation. May I ask why they should? In London we have 
the Affiliation, which, having its parent body (the R. P. S.) 
situated in its very midst, is of far greater utility to London 
societies that any number of federations with headquarters in 
Bradford, Liverpool, or Birmingham. 

Rather let me suggest that more London societies join the 
Affiliation, and when they have done so they will realise the 
benefits are so great they cannot afford to be without them. 
Space will not permit me here to refer to many of the advantages 
of membership, but I must call attention to one— The Red 
Book." 

A letter to Mr. Boyes, the chairman of the Affiliation, would 
at once bring a reply, that would probably convince a secretary 
that his society was not getting the best out of life by remaining 
unattached.—Yours, etc., HAROLD G. BAILEY, 

Hon. Sec. and Delegate, Marylebone C.C. 
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IFT the blankets 

up and uncover 
the double sheet. 
The transfer paper ought to lie quite flat, showing in relief 
the contours of the gelatine print underneath it. Take it 
by the corner, and lift it up carefully. If things are well, 
the transfer will not stick to the gelatine, or perhaps there 
will be a slight adherence to the margin or to the highest 
light of the picture, where pure, clean gelatine has been 
in contact with the transfer. In that case take hold of 
the transfer paper by the opposite corner, and try to separate 
the two sheets from another direction, or there may be a 
risk of damage cither to the gelatine or to the transterred 
picture. 

This last must not be allowed to dry in the open air, or 
else it will cockle more or less. A minute or two later, when 
the ink has had time to sink into the paper, press the damp 
sheet between two thick glass plates, and leave it so for 
half an hour or more. Then sandwich it between two clean 
and dry sheets of thick blotting paper, and press it down 
anew. It will dry under pressure and remain perfectly flat. 

The double transfer sheet, on which a faint and perfectly 
modelled picture in oils will remain, must not be allowed 
to dry, or it could not be used another time. Place it in a 
tray full of water for a few minutes, then spread it on a 
glass plate, and rub it gently with a pad of cotton-wool 
dipped in essence of petrol, until the picture has totally 
disappeared. If a second transfer has to be pulled on the 
spot, wash away the essence with a wet, soft sponge, and 
soak the paper for a few minutes in tepid water. If not, 
hang it up to dry. 

I have endeavoured up to this point to give as clear and 
concise as possible a description of the sequence of the 
operations necessary to the taking of a transfer print, with- 
out branching into side roads, and without entering upon 
the question of failures and their remedies. I shall now 
deal with these matters, and my remarks are not meant for 
those who have taken but a passing interest in the previous 
parts, but for photographers who have a desire to give the 
process a serious trial We shall talk about failures first 
and tell later on about certain modifications to the classical 
technique that my repeated and often unclassical experi- 
ments have proved to be productive of interesting effects. 


There are different kinds of failures to expect—technical 
and artistic. One fails technically— 

(1.) When transfer does not take place, or only takes place 
partiallv, 

(II.) When the transfer paper shows pleats or wrinkles 
after passing under the cylinder, 

(III.) When the original print is destroyed. 

I.—The Transfer does not take Place, 

This may be caused by (1) insufficient pressure, (2) excess 
of moisture in the transfer paper, (3) prolonged inking, 
which has allowed the ink to dry. 

(1) Insufficient Pressure.— 

It is difficult to express in words the muscular sensation 
that corresponds with the right pressure of the cylinders. 
One may say that the wheel must be hard to revolve. But 
what one man will call hard will be easy to a stronger man. 
Let us say that the upper limit to the pressure will be the 
crushing of the gelatine; the lower, the imperfection of an 
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In the two previous issues of THE А. Р. 
Demachv's method of making oil-transfer prints have been published. These described 
in full the possibilities of the process, the necessary apparatus, and the production of 
the original oil print for making the trans fer. 
carried up to the point of pulling the transfer under pressure in a photogravure press. 
The final part of the process and a note on failures and their remedies appear as a 
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THE OIL TRANSFER PROCESS. 


Special to ** The A. P. & P. N." | 


AND P. N. the first two parts of M. 


The instructions in the last issue were 


concluding chapter herewith. 


IIIL.—FAILURES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


otherwise well-prepared transfer. Any pressure between 
these two extremes will be correct. Two trials—one at each 
end of the scale—will make things quite clear to the 
beginner. 

(2) Excess of Moisture.— 

The best condition of the transfer paper is equally delicate 
to judge, because the quantity of absorbed moisture 
varies so widely, according to the thickness of the paper and 
to its degree of sizing. Thin, half-sized papers may be used 
without risk in a moister state than thick, and pol eee 
unsized papers. These last, even when they feel dry enoug 
to the touch, keep such an unsuspected quantity of water 
inside their pores that the pressure of the cylinder forces this 
water up to the surface, where, of course, it repels the ink. 
Take note that all thick, unsized papers, such as Arche, Van 
Gelder, and Japan, should be nearly surface-dry. I have 
used thick Van Gelder (cream-coloured, unsized—a beautiful 
paper) without wetting it at all, taking care only that the 
paper side of my gelatine print should be quite wet; and the 
result was a perfect transfer, as far as technique goes. But 
there is a difference, all the same, between a transfer on 
moist or on dry paper. The last will, no doubt, appeal to 
photographers, because it is more photographic, more 
minutely detailed, more on the surface of the paper. Artists, 
as a rule, prefer moist and brushed papers. Yet, with 
contrasted negatives to start from and heavily inked prints, 
one can get transfers on dry and unbrushed, thick, unsized 
Van Gelder papers, nearly undistinguishable from wet ones, 
but only under these special conditions. 


(3) Over-Prolonged Inking.— 

Of course, one does not conceive the possibility of the ink 
on an oil print actually drying during the time of the inking 
process. It would take several hours at least to do 
this; but the gelatine may dry partly, and on the dry parts 
the ink will stick with more tenacity than one would think 
possible. And prolonged inking means prolonged massage 
of the ink, which will become compressed to such a degree 
that it will, properly speaking, become part of its support, 
and cling to it. This will always happen to over-exposed 
prints, the gelatine of which absorbs but a minimum of 
water, and the inking of which is perforce long and tedious. 


II, —Pleats or Wrinkles on the Transfer. 


This accident is caused by a careless adjustment of the 
blankets, of the plate, or the pressure. As I have said 
before, the blankets must lie perfectly smooth and at right 
angles with the cylinders ; the plate must be in the centre of 
the press; the pressure must be equal on both axles of the 
cylinders. 

I!II.—The Original Print is Destroyed. 

(1) The gelatine may be crushed in certain parts. 

(2) It may be turned up and ripped from its support at 
one end of the sheet. 

(3) It may stick firmly to the transfer in the margins or 
high lights. 

(1) The crushing of the gelatine is produced by too great 
a pressure on a soft film. 

(2) The ripping is produced by an exaggeration of relief 
in the film. Soft and thick films and prolonged soaking in 
tepid water will inevitably cause such a disaster. It always 
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(3) Adherence of the film is caused by the contact of the 
transfer paper with practically unexposed gelatine devoid 
of ink. It will happen with protected margins or absolutely 
white skies. 

I believe that the list of technical failures ends here. As 
to artistic failures, I cannot say anything definite about 
them. What one man considers a failure, another man will 
call a success. From personal experience, I know that, 
according to the way the ink is applied to the original print, 
the pigment on the transfer will appear ugly or beautiful, 
and that it is possible—I may even say easy—to turn out 
extremely bad pictures with this process—quite as bad 
as bad oils. One thing I can say—that, for this kind of 
work, accuracy of exposure, and especially absence of over- 
exposure, is of the very first importance, and that an over- 
exposed print, however carefully and skilfully inked, will 
always give you a poor, sickly transfer. 

I have thought it best to begin with the description of the 
classical method of pulling on moist and brushed paper, 
because I believe it is, after all, the most satisfactory. 
Nevertheless I shall publish the summary of the experi- 
ments I have made—against all precedents—by other 
methods. 

Alcohol Moistened Paper. 

For instance, at a time when I was experiencing some difħ- 
culty in securing a constant degree of moisture for my 
transfer paper, I tried dipping it in alcohol at a low degree, 
say .50, letting the alcohol evaporate, which it will do in a 
very short time, and printing when the paper still retained 
its 50 per cent. of water moisture. I found that it was thus 
possible to calculate beforehand with a fair degree of 
accuracy the percentage of water in the transfer at the 
moment of the pull, and to modify it at will by using more 
or less diluted alcohol. The results were quite satisfactory, 
but not identical with those of water-moistened paper, 
perhaps because the surface of the alcohol-moistened paper 
does not yield readily to the brush ; yet it is a dodge to be 
remembered in case one has trouble with the wetting of 
one's papers. 

Turpentine Moistened Paper. 

Later on, when making experiments with prints inked by 
beginners, the ink of which steadily refused to pass from 
gelatine to paper, I tried dabbing this last with essence of 
turpentine. It was a forlorn hope, and I expected to find a 
meaningless smudge on my transfer sheet when once the 
cylinders had passed over it; but the transferred image 
showed perfectly clear and exceedingly strong—too strong, 
indeed—for it had been inked in view of the ordinary 
weakening of the image by transfer, and in this case nothing 
had been left on the gelatine—the transfer was complete. 

This was a starting-point for numerous subsequent trials 
with turpentine and, later on, petrol essence. 

There is something to be done in that quarter. І have 
printed a few transfers by this method that show a special 
quality quite unobtainable with previous methods. It is not 
the same as that of water-moistened paper ; and the oil print 
must be inked sparingly and with the greatest delicacy of 
touch, otherwise the blacks will be heavy and dull Also, 
even with black ink, the colour of the print, especially if 
turpentine is used, will be brown—sometimes of a dirty 


brown. 
Petrol EssenceMoistened Paper. 


Paper moistened with petrol essence gives a better colour. 
The image is more on the surface, and with favourable cir- 
cumstances shows most delicate shades of grey. The paper 
substratum keeps all its freshness of texture and all its par- 
ticularities of grain and texture, for with this method there 
is no need of strong pressure; all that is wanted is intimate 
contact between a picture composed of soluble matter and 
paper impregnated with a solvent liquid. Consequently the 
transfer paper is not crushed, and there is scarcely any print- 
mark. Lately I have joined the two methods and used a 
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mixture of petrol essence and essence of turpentine, the 
proportions of which can be varied in such a manner that 
the effects of this or that medium will predominate. 

Lastly, I can recommend, before inking the oil print, to 
dip it for half a minute in a 3 or 4 per cent. solution of 
formalin, and then wash in tepid water. There is much less 
risk of damage to the gelatine during its passage through 
the press when it has been subjected to the formalin bath; 
and the hardening of the film does not interfere in the least 
with the inking, even if the print is allowed to dry in the 
I have been told that it should not be so, but 
experience shows that it zs so. 


Experiments with a Copying Press. 

Mr. Billard, one of our best workers in oils, to whom I 
have shown the transfer system in all its details, has since 
been making experiments with an ordinary copying press. 
His transfers are good, though the outlines of the picture 
appear to come out much harder than they do with an 
engraver's press. And up to now there is no way of appre- 
ciating beforehand the time during which the double transfer 
and transfer sheets have to remain under pressure—a time 
that varies considerably, according to exposure, nature of 
the gelatine, etc. If the contact is over-long, the papers will 
stick fast together; if too short, the transfer will not take 
place. Still, the results of Mr. Billard's experiments are 
most encouraging. Апа I hope that this series of articles, 
which are just a record of personal trials, will incite oil 
workers to add their hitherto unpublished experiments to 
mine. For it is probable that others have tried to use an 
oil print in the fashion of a collotype plate. 

Before coming to the end of this technical article, I will 
answer a query that has been invariably elicited by any 
allusion of mine to this new corollary to the oil process: 
* What advantage do you find in doing this? " 

Well, from the fractical point of view, the only advantage 
consists in being able to get several transfers from one 
initial print; but it is such a small thing to sensitise a 
gelatined sheet, to print and to wash it, that the advantage 
may be passed over. On the other hand, one can say that 
the expense of a printing press and accessories, the neces- 
sity, in case of obvious locality of the subject, of reversing 
one's negative, the risk of spoiling an otherwise successful 
oil print by passing through the press, are distinct draw- 
backs, all of them. 

But I am not presenting the oil transfer process as a 
simplification for the benefit of beginners. From the outset 
of my experiments I have not allowed the question of extra 
trouble to weigh in the scales, otherwise I should have never 
begun, or should have soon stopped. It is patent there are 
no practical advantages to speak of; but I am convinced— 
and I have the opinion of many artists to back mine—that 
there are great artistic advantages. The quality of a 
cleverly transferred oil print is undoubtedly superior to that 
of the original oil. It can be greatly inferior also if the 
transfer is bungled, and it can be equally bad or worse if the 
original oil is bad. 

Our adversaries alwavs choose the worst examples of our 
pet process as standards of their superior quality; that is 
why I insist on the necessary excellence of the initial print 
and of the technique of the transfer. 

The blacks are velvety and deep—much deeper than any 
oil print's; the half-tones delicate and soft. The visible 
support is composed of beautiful hand-made paper, the 
grain of which can be varied according to our taste. In fine, 
the qualities of the gum and oil methods are united in one 
process, to which are added certain other qualities which 
were, up to now, the property of aquafortists. 

Purists will say that these transfers are no good because 
they resemble mezzotints. Well, they have not been made 
to resemble them. It has just happened so, and I feel very 
concerned about it. ö 


— M e — —— ——— —— 


The United Stereoscopic Society's Annual Competition resulted 
in the following awards: — Class A (landscape): F. Low, bronze 
medal; A. W. M. Dickins, certificate. Class B (flowers, fruit, 
and still-life): A. J. Snow, bronze medal; J. Permin, certificate. 
Class C (architecture and interiors): F. Low, bronze medal; 


A. T. Mole, certificate. Class D (portraits and figure studies): 
A. T. Mole, bronze medal; F. Low, certificate. Class E (other 
subjects) : A. W. M. Dickins, bronze medal; R. Borrow, certi- 
ficate. The silver challenge cup and silver plaque, for the best 
set of stereographs, went to F. Low for the second time. 
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T is not 
my in- 
tention 
here to 

enter into 

the question 
of whether the nation should, or 


de A should not, purchase  Rem- 
S brandt's “МШ” for the sum of 
loo, ooo. 


Whatever opinions we may hold on this point, we 
must admit that the picture is a sublime work of art. 

As an object-lesson, it is just as valuable to the artist- 
photographer as to the painter; and whoever can make 
the opportunity should endeavour to see the picture while 
it is still in the country. 

Judging by the criticisms of the crowds that 
recently filled the National Gallery, it is 
evident that many experience a feeling of dis- 
appointment on seeing what they term a com- 
paratively small and gloomy-looking painting 
of a commonplace subject. 

This is invariably the way all good art is 
received. The best work is never ostenta- 
tious. There is nothing startling, nothing 
catching, and nothing loud to give us a 
sudden feeling of surprise or joy; a feeling 
which passes away as quickly as it came. 
There is rather a subtle calmness or simple 
beauty that slowly but surely wins its way 
into our souls. When Sir Joshua Reynolds 
visited the picture galleries at Rome he had 
to ask to be shown the Raphaels. Before he 
left Italy he said they were the only pictures 
he could see. 

I wonder how many photographers will see 
in “Тһе Mill ’’ a protest against that striving 
after novel subjects and striking effects; how 
many will learn that pictorial effect depends 
not so much upon the subject, but upon the 
treatment. It is quite possible to produce a 
pleasing picture of a five-barred gate, while a most 
inartistic rendering may be given of Westminster 
Abbey. 

Nothing is more irritating in a picture than scattered 
lights and shades. This is fatal to all sense of breadth 
and harmony. Rembrandt was a master in the art of 
massing, and in “ The Mill " we have an example that 
photographers would do well to emulate. Most of the 
space in the picture is taken up by two great masses of 
light and shade. The remainder simply repeats or 
carries off in subordinate tones this leading feature of 
the composition. The water echoes the principal light 
in the sky; the distance on the right repeats the great 
mass of shadow supporting the mill, and the connecting 
half-tones are found in the foreground and the left of 
the sky. 

I am no advocate of the I/64 style of photography, 
but at the same time it is well to remember that softness 
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does not mean fuzziness. If the tonal values of a 
picture are wrong, they will not be made right by blur- 
ring the outline. The Mill" is no smudge: it is 
clean, straight painting. ‘There is a charming softness; 
but if we look at it carefullv, we see that this is due 
entirely to the control of tone. 

Rembrandt painted in a low key. Не was a deep bass 
in art, just as Turner might be called a light tenor. 
Whether we work in a high key or in a low one, every- 
thing good depends upon a correct rendering of tonal 
values. 

No artist has been libelled more than Rembrandt by 
photographers. The ‘* soot and whitewash ” effects 
produced by professional portrait photographers, and 
advertised as “ Rembrandt lightings," are as far 


THE MILL. 


By REMBRANDT. 


removed from the spirit of this artist’s work as any- 
thing possibly can be. 

Rembrandt was a lover of rich, deep shadows and 
glowing half-tones; he played with shadow as Turner 
played with light. Artists and photographers alike are 
unable to follow nature very far, either towards the light 
or into the darkness. Rembrandt pitched his higher 
notes as far up the scale as he cared to go, and, working 
downwards, lost himself in shadow. Turner worked 
higher up, following nature until in light. 

The great lesson then to be learned from “ The 
МШ” is this: whatever subjects we choose for our 
pictures, whether we select the light effects of noondav 
or the sombre shades of evening, correct tone renderings 
are of first importance. We may also learn all the 
elements of noble composition— sweeping lines, balance, 
and where to place important objects—but the most 
important word it says to us is Tone. 
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AN UNCONVENTIONAL STUDIO PORTRAIT. (Miss VON BRUNNER.) By FOULSHAM AND BANFIELD. 
See page 367. 
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A PORTRAIT (Wiss FRANCIS KAPSTOWNE. ) 
See page 367. 
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IN A GARDEN STUDIO. (Miss GABRIELLE RAY.) ; 
Y BASSAN 
See page 367. ASSANO. 
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THE CAMERA, 
CHARITY. | 
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NE of the most attractive 

() efforts ever made іп the 

cause of charity consti- 

tuted the social function of the 

All-British Shopping Week in 
London a fortnight ago. 

Everyone remembers the 
magnificent work of the late 
Prince Francis of Teck, and 
his indefatigable endeavours 
to reduce the liabilities of the 
Middlesex Hospital, and nearly 
everyone knows of that 
eminently sensible tribute to 
the memory of the late Prince 
in the “ Prince Francis of 
Teck Memorial Fund.” 

H.S.H. Prince Alexander of 
Teck has with characteristic 
energy applied himself to carrying on his late brother's work 
for the hospital. In spite of his many duties, he works 
three days a week at the hospital, and there is now every 
reason to expect that this most deserving institution will 
soon stand on a sound financial basis. 

A munificent gift from Messrs. Luces, of over 4750 worth 
of their British (Jersey) Eau de Cologne, was one of the 
features of the All-British week. Messrs. Harrods placed 
at the disposal of the Prince a special salon for the sale of 
the perfumery, and Miss Gertrude Robins, the well-known 
actress-dramatist, on behalf of the Prince, organised a com- 
mittee from among the leading ladies of the theatrical pro- 
fession, who presided at the stalls of what was most happily 
called, “Тһе Salon of Fragrance and Fair Women.” 

This bevy of beauty—including some of the best known 
actresses of to-day—attracted, needless to say, a vast num- 
ber of people to the salon at Messrs. Harrod's, and in addi- 
tion to this the leading photographers, acting on a sug- 
gestion of Miss Robins, placed a number of their latest 
portraits of the stall-holders at the disposal of the Press. We 
are thus able to present to our readers some interesting 
examples of professional portraiture this week, which are 
worthy of study. (See pp. 354, 364-5-6.) These, with others 
that will appear later, may well afford material for compari- 
son, and for observing some methods of studio and other 
lighting and posing. In the meantime the camera has 
thus again been of use in helping to bring to the notice of 
the public a worthy object, which has benefited accordingly. 

Notable among the illustrations in the present issue is the 
portrait of Miss Gertrude Robins, the organiser of the Com- 
mittee of Fair Women. This lady's performance with Mr. 
Granville Barker is one of the artistic delights of Miss Lillah 
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McCarthy’s present season at the Little Theatre (the 
Little Theatre, by the way, is next door to the Camera Club 
in John Street, 
Adelphi). The 
portrait is quite 
one of the best 
examples of Elwin 
Neame's work 
which we have 
reproduced for 
some time. Our 
readers have 
always expressed 
the greatest ай- 
miration for 
the figure studies 
by this clever 
young photo- 
grapher, and in 
the picture repro- 
duced (see page 
354) Mr. Neame 


appears to have 
struck a new 
note in  profes- 


sional portraiture. 
This should, if 
judiciously fol- 
lowed up, serve 
him as well as the 
Greuze like 
studies with 
which his name 
has been so in- 
timately asso- 
ciated. 

The portrait of 
Miss Von Brunner, 
by Foulsham 
and Banfield (page 364) is also a pose happy in 
its unconventionality. As a decorative treatment this 
should afford a hint in home portraiture for the amateur, as 
also should the portrait of Miss Gabrielle Ray on page 366. 
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H. S. H. PRINCE ALEXANDER OF TECK. 


A BOOK THAT EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER SHOULD HAVE. 


HE handbooks and other literature issued by Ilford, Ltd., have 
always been notable for the fulness of the information they 
contain and for the dainty vet practical form in which they 
appear. The Coronation edition of the Ilford Plate Handbook 
just issued is a case in point. Not only is this book full from 
cover to cover with useful information, but it is put in such 
a form that both the beginner and the advanced worker will 
gain a large amount of practical guidance from a perusal of the 
contents. The matter deals with the production of good nega- 
tives, and although primarily intended as a guide-book for 
the use of the well-known Ilford dry plates, it is written in such 
a manner that it does not in any way appear merely as an 
advertisement for these popular products. The information is, 
in fact, sound photographic knowiedge concisely expressed. 
The subject of exposure is dealt with fully, and a reliable 


exposure table is given. The illumination of the dark-room is 
considered, and the titles of following chapters are—“ Develop- 
ment with Pyro " ; “ How to Develop a Plate“; “ Compensating 
for Errors in Exposure“; “Factorial Development”; “Tank 
or Stand Development“; Other Developers“ (including a series 
of excellent formula); Fixing, Hardening, Washing and 
Drying " ; “Тһе Points of Good and Bad Negatives”; “ Intensi- 
fication ” ; “ Reduction " ; апа “ Some Defects in Negatives, with 
their Remedies." 

The booklet, which is excellently printed on good paper, con- 
tains no less than forty-eight pages, and, being a Coronation 
edition, is appropriately bound in Royal purple and gold. А 
copy of the Ilford Plate Handbook will be sent free to any 
reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. who applies to Ilford, Ltd., 


Ilford, E. Every reader should obtai : Too delay. 
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A USEFUL LITTLE APPLIANCE FOR PRE- 
VENT NG THE TRIPOD SLIPPING. 

CHEAP and simple fitting for pre- 

venting the legs of the usual pattern 
of wooden tripod from slipping on a 
polished floor can be quickly and easily 
constructed from a brass curtain ring, a 
few yards of whipcord, and some odd 
strips of wood. 

First of all procure some strips of 
hard wood 3-16ths or 4 inch thick; oak or 
mahogany fretwork wood is very suitable 
for this purpose. From this cut out three 
pieces 5 inches long by } inch wide (A), 
and three pieces 34 inches long by 4 inch 
wide (Bj. Bore а 1-16th inch hole in 
the centre of each of the larger pieces 
and a 1-16th inch hole about 3 inch 
from each end of the smaller pieces 


(B), and round the ends, as shown, 
which tends to more comfort in 
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handling. Next procure from the 1гоп- 
mongers a brass curtain ring 14 inches 
diameter, and a knot of fine whipcord. 
From the whipcord cut off three pieces 
15 inches long. Tie a knot on the ena 
of one piece and thread the other end 
of the same through the hole in A; then 
thread the cord through one hole in B, 
pass the cord through the ring, and then 
back through the other hole in B, tying 
a knot at the back to prevent the cord 
coming out again. Do the same with 
the other two cords. To use the fitting, 
slip the parts marked А between the 
sides of the tripod in which the sliding 
leg works, and turn them round until 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
cescription by readers ot The A. P. & F. N? 
and will be paid jor at current rates it published. Articles shou 
concise, ana preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


' are invited for this p e, 
db 


they are at right angles to the tripod leg, 
7.е., one through each leg, and draw up 
the fittings B along the cords until all 
is tight. 


The measurements are for half- 


given 


plate tripod, but they can easily be modi- 
fied to suit other sizes. I have used this 
small fitting for some time now, and have 
found it very useful in many places; it 
also prevents the camera being knocked 
over should one leg be caught. J. A. B. 


` PRINT WASHING. 


RINT washing is one of the most 

tiresome things we have to do, and 
any idea tending to make the work easier 
ought to be worth passing on. 

In fitting up my red room I fixed a com- 
mon cottage earthenware sink with fresh 
water supply and waste pipe, and have 
made use of the sink for print washing. 
The materials required are a cork or bung 
to fit the waste hole, and some piping 
(mine is lead compo) from a foot in 
length upwards and large enough to carry 
more than double the inflow. Bore 
through the bung a hole to fit the piping, 
bend the piping over, as shown, so that 
the top of the bend is about half an inch 
below the top of the sink when the pipe 
is in the bung and the bung in the waste 
hole, bend the pipe down until the end 
(of indefinite length) lies on the bottom 
of the sink. 

Now pierce a small hole at A, an inch 
or so below the top of the bend, and any 
number of holes on the lower side near 
the bottom side of the pipe from B to 
G If there are enough of these the 
end at C may be blocked. Place every- 
thing in position and turn on the water. 
It will rise to the level D both inside 
and outside the pipe. When it reaches 
D the pipe will act as a syphon, and the 
water in the sink will fall until it reaches 
the level E. Air will then enter at A 
and stop the syphon, and the water will 
rse to D. This will go on for any 
length of time without attention. 
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The great point, of course, is to see 
that the piping is large enough to carry 
off the inflow, but that is the only really 
important thing. If the air hole is too 
small the water wil! drop to the level 
of the hole and remain at that level, the 
syphon acting for an indefinite time in 
a gurgling way. If the air hole is too 


large the syphon will stop more readily, 
but a certain quantity of water will be 
drawn from the top. If the pipe is too 
large the water will run over at the top 
of the bend instead of syphoning. For 
the consolation of less scientific readers, 
or those who do not succeed in getting the 
full result aimed at, I may add that ia 
all these cases the main object is still 
attained. The water never overflows the 
sink, it never leaves the prints high and 
dry, and it is always drawn from the 
bottom, unless the hole A is very big. 
Dixdo. 


A | PRESS FOR PRINTS. 


HEN we mount photographs most 

of us like to put them under 
pressure to ae Bound numbers of THE 
А P. AND P. N. often serve this purpose, 
but this, although a ready method, is not 
very workmanlike and does not improve 
the binding of the book. It is very easy 
to make a most satisfactory press, and the 
outlay is very little. 

Procure two drawing boards or flat 
bcards of any sort, the size should be a 
few inches larger each way than the 
mounts we are in the habit of using. On 
the back of each board glue and screw 
two battens, one inch wide and j inch 
thick; this will strengthen the boards and 


keep them from warping. The battens 
must be in the same position on each 
board (see sketch). The other side of the 
boards should have pieces of felt or a few 
layers of clean blotting-paper pasted on. 
The pressure is obtained by means of 
four fretwork clamps, which most iron- 
mongers stock. It is best to drill a hole in 
them and secure them to one board by 
means of a screw to the batten. The 
batten on the other board should have 
a piece of brass or other metal screwed 
on to take the pressure of the clamp and 
keep the wood from being damaged. It 
is surprising what pressure can be put 
on with these four clamps, 153 r3 
cient for plate-sinking mounts. 
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recent works, are being classified and arranged by the honorary 
librarian, Mr. O. D. Huskisson. It is hoped that the catalogue 
‘will shortly be completed. There will be no lecture on April 
13th, owing to the Easter holidays. | 

Darwen Photographic Association.—Mr. W. М. Hasler has re- 
signed his position as secretary of the association, and is 
‘succeeded by Mr. Joseph Boyce, 27, Limes Avenue, Darwen. 

Maidstone and Institute Camera Club.— The secretary asks us 
to state that Mr. Seymour’s lecture on “ Flower Photography 
by Artificial Light" has been postponed from April 13th to 
May 18th. 

Sir Benjamin Stone has received a communication from the 
Earl Marshal, the Duke of Norfolk, informing him that the King 
has been pleased to appoint him official photographer for the 
Coronation ceremony in Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. T. N. Murray, formerly of Belfast, sent us as usual a 
reminder of the approach of St. Patrick's Day in the shape of a 
little bunch of shamrock. Mr. Murray's many friends in the 
photographic world will be glad to know that his eyesight is 
improving. 

Correction.—In the Empire Number of THE A. P. AND P. N., 
the picture reproduced on p. 269 from Messrs. Illingworth's 
Competition was incorrectly attributed to E. Berry. The print 
was the work of Mr. Geo. J. Hughes, the title being “ Sunshine 
and Shadow." 

Every reader should take advantage of Messrs. Butcher and 
Sons’ announcement on advt. page iii. of this issue, wherein 
they offer to send post free a copy of their 1911 catalogue to 
all applicants who fill in and post the coupon provided for the 
purpose. This catalogue is an excellently produced and bulky 
volume, which every photographer should have at hand for 
reference. 

The Infallible Exposure Meter Company, Wrexham, have just 
completed a re-test of all the British brands of plates and films, 
and have issued a new speed card, giving the latest particulars 
of speeds as ascertained by this test. The list includes many 
new plates, and several differences in speeds will be noted. 
Readers should apply to the above address for copies of this 
useful reference list. 

Shutter Speeds.—Photographers who are in doubt as to the 
actual speeds of the shutters of their cameras should note that 
Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 
E.C., have recently perfected their system of shutter speed 
testing, and are prepared to undertake the test of any shutter for 
the modest sum of sixpence. Focal-plane shutters are charged 
for at the rate of one penny per speed. 
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Cellofix Samples.—Mr. F. G. Neddermeyer, 45, Chancery Lane, 
W.C., advises us that, owing to the great number of requests 
received for samples of Cellofix paper, in response to his offer 
in the Empire Number of THE A. P. AND P. N., some unavoid- 
able delay has occurred in supplying all applicants, but these 
are being attended to as speedily as possible. Postal orders were 
received from Bristol and Roscrea without senders’ names and 
addresses, and these applicants are asked to write again. 


Postcard Titles.—The Halifax Photographic Company, Hali- 
fax, advise us that they have now established a department for 
type-titling customers’ own negatives, in connection with their 
bromide printing business. The charge is 9d. per negative for 
a title of three words, and 2d. per word in addition. We have 
seen a specimen of the work, and can recommend it to the notice 
of our readers as being exceedingly neat and effective. Further 
particulars and specimens mav be obtained on application to the 
above address. 


„Night Photography was the subject of a lecture recently 
delivered to the United Stereoscopic Society. Mr. Montague 
Wickham said that the excessive halation noticeable in most 
night photographs in which lights were included was the result 
of unnecessarily long exposure. He found it possible to get 
better pictures with exposures of about a third or a fourth 
the length ordinarily given by night photographers. Much, of 
course, depended on development. He advised making up the 
developer with twice the ordinary proportion of accelerator, 
and then diluting the whole with three times its bulk of water. 
He found 72 deg. Fahr. to be the best temperature for the 
development of night photographs. 


i 
DEUTSCHER PHOTOGRAPHEN-KALENDAR. 


HIS pocket-book and almanac for the current year is now 

issued in two parts, the first of which is before us, the 
second part being due to appear in about three months’ time. 
The size is convenient for the pocket, the corners are rounded, 
the price being two marks (Weimar, Verlag der Deutschen 
Photographen Zeitung, Karl Schwier). The paper being thin 
and the type rather small, a surprising amount of information 
is crowded into 318 pages, but much of this information is of a 
kind which would scarcely be considered relevant to the scope 
of a photographic annual in this country. The railway 
map of Germany may possibly prove useful to some tourists ; 
and next we have a diary and a mass of general statistical 
matter covering railway revenues, weights and measures of the 
world, and details as to population. Naturally we look to the 
caretaking and accurate German writers to give us the latest 
and most exact information as to our own country; hence we 
are interested to find mention not only of the British statute 
mile of 1,760 yards, but also mention of a somewhat shorter 
“ London mile,” possibly the taxicab mile. The table indicating 
the number of inhabitants of the various British towns 
goes as far as the last unit; thus we learn that Willespen " 
has a population of 114,815; South ‘“‘Schields” 148,781, 


and Tottenham 102,519. The photographic formule, data, 
or instructions are carefully selected, also widely com- 
prehensive, and the work includes a useful chapter on 


photographic optics, this being contributed by Herr Hans 
Schmidt. 


ТІНЕ WEEKLY COMPETITION. (For Conditions and Coupon see p. 9 Supplement.) 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to James 
Goodwin, 9o, Mount Pleasant Road, Lewisham. (Title of print, 
“ Crochet Worker.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet S.S. ortho. ; 
exposure, 4 secs.; lens, Beck Isostigmar; stop, F/8; time of 
day, 11.30, February; developer, m.q.; printing process, en- 
largement on Lilywhite smooth bromide from quarter-plate. 


The Second Prize to W. C. Squires, Rugeley House, Hard- 
wick Street, Cambridge. (Title of print, “ Deserted.") Тесһпі- 
cal data: Plate, Barnet; exposure, r-25th sec.; stop, F/8; 
March ; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromoil. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to W. Kirkman, 25, Westbourne 
Grove, Reddish, Stockport. (Title of print, "A Typical John 
Bull.“) Technical data: Plate, Royal Standard; exposure, 
17 secs.; lens, Beck Isostigmar, back combination, open aper- 
ture; time of day, 3 p.m., February; developer, m.q.; printing 
process, enlargement on Kodak platino-matt bromide. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to Fred Whitaker, 195, 
Huddersfield Road, Stalybridge. (Title of print, “ Sunshine and 
Snow.") Technical data: Stop, F/22; developer, rodinal; 


December, bright sunlight; printing process, bromide enlarge- 
ment. 
Hon. Mention. 

C. T. D., Lindsley, South Africa; H. M. Hames, Boston ; 
H. B. Bradley, Manchester; Robert S. Page, Heaton Chapel; 
Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; G. B. Lowe, Barnet Green; 
Hy. Marle, Bristol; Miss G. Openshaw, Bury ; Mrs. C. K. Nor- 
man, Manningtree; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; G. Wansey Smith, 
E.C.; John Archer, Westcliff; H. J. Hendry, Glasgow. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to W. A. Wood, Elms House, 
Hammersmith. (Title of print, An Alley, Deal") Technical 
data: Premo film; exposure, 1-1ooth sec.; lens, Goerz Dagor ; 
stop, F/11; time of day, 4 n.m., August ; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington C.C. bromide. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., IT., and III., and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. Р 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire Federation- New Council. 

The election of the officers of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union took place at Bradford last 
Saturday. That is to say, the counting of the 
votes took place at the delegates' meeting held 
there, and which drew together a good attend- 
ance. The actual voting being by ballot, the 
votes had been cast during the previous week, and 
the ballot papers posted to the secretary. The 
result was pretty well anticipated, and very little 
change took place. The officers elected are:— 
President: Alex. Keighley; vice-presidents: W. 
H. Atkinson, W. Bagshaw, J.P., C. B. Howdill, 
A.R.I.B.A.; treasurer: Godfrey Bingley; lantern 
slide secretary: H. Womersley ; portfolio sec- 
retary: L. Dickinson; business secretary: E. 
Clough. 


Co-opted Members of the Council. 

The Yorkshire Federation have an excellent pro- 
viso in their constitution which prevents the loss 
of any really interested associate who has a past 
record of work to his credit, and who may, by 
reason of retirement from actual activity in the 
affairs of his society, or any other reason, not be 
the elected delegate of his society. The council 
of the Yorkshire Photographic Union steps in here, 
and he is co-opted a member of the council. The 
following were co-opted under this excellent rule 
on Saturday :—Vice-presidents: J. . Wright 
(Sheffield), W. H. Houghton (Huddersfield); 
members of the council: E. Clough (Bradford), 
H. Crossley (Rodley), W. Holmes (Wakefield), C. 
B. Howdill (Leeds), F. G. Issott (Leeds), Lt.-Col. 
Johnson (Hull), J. Skilbeck (Leeds), G. Thistle- 
thwaite (Bradford). 


The Perennial Question. 

The perennial lantern slide question again 
cropped up. The judges selected about forty out 
of the hundreds sent in as up to standard, 
and the other sixty were the best of the rest 
to make up the hundred. Small wonder that the 
consensus of opinion of societies is that it is 
about the worst set sent out. The thought arises, 
Who is to Мате?” Societies, of course. The 
best workers do not send their best slides; some 
suggest they send the wasters, probably because 
they are frightened of them getting broken. If 
this is so, the alarm is really unnecessary, for the 
percentage of breakage is small indeed, and it 
would be past the ingenuity of man to ensure the 
possibility of no breakages. For the sake of 
prestige we must impress the best workers in 
lantern slides of the importance of contributing, 
and of contributing some of the best, even at the 
risk of a little loss. 


The New Lantern Slide Secretary. 

I note, however, Mr. Houghton, the past lantern 
slide secretary, has declined to accept further 
office, and a new secretary has been appointed. I 
know something of the enthusiasm and optimistic 
personality of Mr. W. H. Womersley, which sug- 
gests that the future of the lantern slide question 
in Yorkshire has fallen in good hands, and I am 
sure it will have either to move rapidly and 
surely, or go under. The subject is one open to 
many possibilities, and Mr. Womersley has, at the 
present period, an exceptional opportunity to 
shine. I know he can rise to the occasion, and 
my sincere wish to him is, “ Good Luck.” 


Suggestion for two Sets of Slides. 

Mr. Keighley, the president, made an excellent 
suggestion that two sets of lantern slides be 
formed, one set to go out as a pictorial section, 
and the other a general set, to include subjects 
purely topographical, natural history subjects, 
and the like. The idea found favour with the 
delegates, and it was decided to carry out Mr. 
Keighley's splendid suggestion. With the slides 
for the general section, members will be asked to 
supply a few notes with each slide when sent in 
for the judging. These notes will, I presume, go 
forth with the slides, and probably it may be 
found possible to supplement the notes with a 
short criticism by the judges. 


hould a Judge's Criticism £o with the Slides? 


Mr. Wright, of Sheffield, again voiced the desire 
‘9 have a criticism of the judges with the slides, 


but Mr. Clough again said this was too much to 
expect from the judges, who live at some distance 
away, in most cases, in different directions. This 
was probably a difficult problem when the judging 
was at Huddersfield, but now, when it will pro- 
bably take place at Bradford, is the same diffi- 
culty present. Six out of the eight judges live 
within a ten-miles zone of Bradford, and the re- 
maining two are more accessible to Bradford. 


Is this the Missing Link ? 

This suggestion, made by Mr. Wright, has been 
made on many previous occasions, and there is 
undoubtedly a desire that it should be accom- 
plished, if possible. It seems to be largely a 
matter for the decision of the judges, and Mr. 
Womersley is just the man to make it go. Some- 
thing is required to popularise the slides, and 
the suggestion which arises is, is this the missing 
link? The handbook says the judges, or any one 
of them, may be invited to attend at any society 
on the night of the slides, to criticise, on the 
payment of his expenses, but not many societies 
have availed themselves of that privilege. 


A Pioneer of Colour Photography. 

Mr. C. B. Howdill is nothing if not audacious. 
To have seen him the other evening handling 
autochrome plates, BEFORE development, in a 
large and by no means darkened hall, would have 
made the hair of the average amateur photo- 
grapher stand on end, presuming, of course, they 
had been his own (the A.A.'s) precious plates. 
The nonchalant way he dealt with the plates be- 
tokened a familiarity bordering on the con- 
temptuous. It almost appeared as though he 
were courting failure. But everything went well, 
and ended successfully. 


Autochrome Lecture at Leeds. 

To be precise, the event was a lecture on 
Colour Photography," given by the Leeds 
Camera Club, in the list of Wednesday evening 
lectures at the Leeds Institute. Mr. C. B. How- 
dill was the lecturer, who represented the club. 
He has been lying low on colour photography 
for a few years, but he made a palpable “hit” 
at this particular lecture, at which a thousand 
people were present. He explained the theories 
of light and colour, and dealt with the history 
of practical colour photography from Joly to 
Dufay. A number of members of the club con- 
tributed slides to illustrate the subject, in addi- 
tion to those of the lecturer himself. 


The Evolution of an Autochrome Picture before 
the Audience. 

The feature of the whole lecture was the photo- 
graphing of a life model by flashlight on the plat- 
form, developing in front of the large audience, 
then showing the reversal апа intensification 
in a tank in the lantern. It fairly electrified 
the audience to watch the building up of the colour 
in the picture, and they applauded most heartily. 
The whole experiment was carried through suc- 
cessfully in from five to seven minutes, and is 
unique in the annals of colour photography. It 
was a risky thing to attempt on a public plat- 
form—in fact, the lecturer was left severely alone 
in the matter; his photographic club friends 
would not risk their photographic reputations by 
being associated with a failure, and even tried 
to dissuade him from making the attempt. But he 
was obdurate, and carried the experiment through 
successfully, single-handed, on the platform, 
whilst his friends trembled at the back of the hall, 
and heaved a sigh of relief at the close. 


The Selection of a Printing Process. 

Had Mr. H. G. Bailey been a lawyer holding 
a brief for his client '' Bromide," no better ora- 
tion could have been advanced for its universal 
adoption. The court was the Marylebone Camera 
Club. ' May it please your lordship, P.O.P., 
which practically every beginner takes up when 
he starts photography, but which in this ‘ land of 
moonshine ' "—(laughter in court)—*' takes too long 
to print, is out of date, and barred by the Statute 
of Limitations. The process has been improved 
upon by slight printing and development, and 
toning after, but this is too much trouble when 
compared to bromide paper. I condemn the com- 
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bined toning and fixing bath. The paper, in my 
opinion, for universal use is bromide. It has so 
many varieties and surfaces, can be toned to any 
colour, is adapted to either pictorial, scientific, or 
record photography, and can be used either for 
contact printing or enlarging. Finally, it can 
be done in the evening, and is cheap. It is the 
only process that enables one to knock off a dozen 
prints in any odd time of exactly the same density 
and tone. Another point is, if one learned bromide 
perfectly when a beginner, it is not time wasted 
when the zenith of the photographic stage was 
reached—the pictorial era—and one took to ozo- 
brome and bromoil. Other advocates advanced 
platinum for its permanence and beauty, carbon 
for its ease of manipulation and range of tones, 
self-toning for its simplicity, gum-bichromate for 
its plasticity, Tina н papers for their economy, 
and bromoil for its individualism and artistic 
effect. 


Hove Members’ Exhibition. 


The fifteenth annual exhibition of the Hove 
Camera Club was opened on Monday, March 27, 
by Mr. A. R. Sargeant, J.P., who also acted as 
judge, in conjunction with Mrs. A. O. Jennings. 
Mr. Sargeant, who is now president, and was for 
a long time hon. sec. of the club, in his open- 
ing remarks, congratulated the members on the 
excellent collection of pictures which hung on 
the walls of the club rooms, and said that a 
great improvement in the class of work contributed 
had been noticed since the discontinuance of the 
big open exhibitions formerly held at the Hove 
Town Hall. The landscape class this year was 
exceptionally strong, and the competition for the 
premier place in this was very keen, and this 
was also the case in the portrait and figure study 
class. The architectural and lantern slide classes 
were not quite so strong, but in both Mr. V. E 
Morris entered some excellent work. In the 
novices’ class some very promising prints were 
shown. 


Sunderland Exhibition. 


The Mayor of Sunderland opened the fourth 
open exhibition of the Sunderland Photographic 
Association recently before a large audience. The 
exhibition, embracing open, federation, and mem- 
bers' sections, contains many interesting pictures, 
especially in the members' classes. The open 
section does not quite reach the standard of past 
exhibitions, but any deficiency in that respect is 
more than compensated for by the excellence of 
the work exhibited in the remaining classes. The 
pictures sent in by the members show a distinct 
advance on any previous Sunderland exhibition, 
and particularly in portraiture there are several 
works of outstanding merit. There is an interest- 
ing display of transparencies by the colour pro. 
cess of photography. The interest of the exhibi- 
tion is considerably enhanced by the addition of 
a loan collection from the Royal Photographic 
Society, embracing examples by the best workers 
of the leading societies throughout the country, 
also works bv Mr. Alexander Keighley (who actéd 
in the capacity of judge) Mr. Frederick H. 
Evans, Mr. Wm. Milburn (the president), Mr. 
H. Lindoe, and Mr. B. Jackson, as well as a 
members' loan collection. 


Worcester Exhibition. 


The seventh annual exhibition of the Worces- 
tershire Camera Club and Photographic Survev 
Society opened on Saturday at the Victoria Insti- 
tute Art Galleries, and, as usual, a large num- 
ber of entries have been received, some difficulty 
being experienced in the hanging, as on the whole 
thére is a noticeable increase in the size of the 
frames. This year a Worcester china coffee ser- 
vice has attracted many entries in the open class, 
including some from Austria, Italy, Germany, and 
Holland, besides many English workers. The 
class open to members of societies in the Midland 
Federation was very well supported, both by local 
and other Midland photographers. The silver 
medal went to Mr. W. H. Coley, of Moseley, with 
a very rich bit of work, entitled ''Quai Vert, 
Bruges." The Worcester club was prominent in 
this class, as the remaining two prizes were both 
taken by members. 
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aterproofing Wooden Trays. 
Some time ago you published formulz, etc., 
for waterproofing wooden dishes, etc., but I 
have not ben able to refer to it. Should the 
glass be embedded, etc.? 
G. M. H. (Haslemere). 
The following have been published or 
suggested. (1) Equal parts of gutta- 
cha and paraffin wax, mixed by melt- 
ing together over a water bath. Apply 
while hot and work it into the wood with 
the aid of a hot flat-iron. (2) Powdered 
asphalt, 4 oz.; naphtha, ro oz.; masti- 
cated rubber, 40 gr. Mix with the aid of 
hot-water bath, but do not have a fire or 
any kind of naked artificial light in the 
room, as the vapour of naphtha is inflam- 
mable. It is advisable to work out of 
doors. (3) Heat together one part of caout- 
chouc or rubber with two parts of pow- 
dered resin in an old iron saucepan. Then 
remove from the fire and add two parts of 
linseed oil. The glass bottom should be 
embedded in a groove in the wood and 
made watertight by one of the following 
mixtures. (4) Litharge (lead oxide, not 
the same as “red lead") and glycerine 
mixed into a creamy paste. (s) Brown 
varnish, 10 parts; seccotine, 3 parts; add 
equal parts of red lead and white lead to 
form a thin paste. (6) Melted beeswax 
and powdered pumice. 


Metol Poisoning, Etc. 
I have had my hands covered with a rash, 
and, after reading a reply in your paper, 
recognised it as metol poisoning. I used what 
you recommended, and was partly cured, but 
the trouble returned on using шей! developer 
again, so must give metol up. Can you 
recommend a good all-round developer that 
will keep, and also formula for quinol and 
caustic soda? J. B. (Worcester). 
Anyone once attacked by metol is liable 
to further trouble, and, therefore, should 
at once abandon metol entirely. Why not 
try rodinal, azol, or certinal—all useful 
and very convenient? The following is a 
good quinol formula:—(a) Quinol 80 gr., 
soda sulphite 1 oz., potass. bromide 20 gr., 
water to total of 20 oz. (b) Water 20 oz., 
caustic soda 8o gr. Use equal parts of 
(a) and (b). 
Spotting Glossy Bromides. 
I have succeeded fairly well with rough 
paper, but cannot quite manage the glossy 
paper, etc. W. J. D. (Plumstead). 
We presume that you do your spotting 
with a fine-pointed nearly dry brush and 
a trace of water colour. If, when working 
up glossy bromides, etc., you use fairly 
strong gum water instead of plain water 


with which to mix your pigment, you will 
find this dries glossy, and so matches the 
neighbouring glossy surface. 


Lantern Slides by Reduction. 
I wish to make lantern slides from }-plate 
negatives М reducing through the camera 
with a sj] R.R. lens, and also with a 5 in. 
anastigmat. What should be the distance 
between lens, plate, and negative? 
W. L. (Madras). 


First, consider the 5 inch lens. Now, 
reducing 6% side of 64 by 4} plate to 34 
is exactly 2 to 1. The larger conjugate 
will be, therefore, 2 plus 1 times focal 
leagth, i. e., three times 5; or rs inches; 
and the shorter conjugate 1 plus j times 
focal length, or 74 inches. In the case 
of the 54 inch lens we require 3 times 
54, or 164, and 14 times 54 or 84 inches. 
Background Size. 

What size of background do I require for 


standing figures, taken for postcards, with 
7 or 8 in. lens? A. C. (Crawshawbooth). 


Assuming the standing figure to be 
6 feet, and this shows on the postcard 
as 4 inches, we get a proportion or ratio 
of object to image of 18 to r. Your 8 in. 
lens has to be, therefore, 19 times 8 inches, 
1.6., 12 to 13 feet away from the figure; 
and if we allow 3 feet between the figure 
and background, you will require quite 
7 feet of background. In practice you will 
be wise in having an 8 foot background 
if you can conveniently manage it. 
Hydroquinone. 

I have used hydroquinone with perfect satis- 
faction for a long time, but lately have d 
been able to make thin, flat negatives with 
the same developer as before. Have tried 
increasing the hydroquinone. Should be glad 
if you could suggest a remedy, or another 


developer as good and simple. 
R. H. B. (Newent). 


It is difficult to understand why the 
results should be different if you are using 
the same developer, plates, exposures, 
etc., as before. It certainly is ло! likely 
to be due to any difference in the hydro- 
quinone, as you suggest. It is more pro- 
bably due to one or other of the follow- 
ing:—Using the developer at too low a 
temperature. This developer is particu- 
larly retarded by a low temperature, and 
should be kept between 609 and 7o? F. 
Or perhaps the plate speed has been in- 
creased, or you are over-exposing, or 
perhaps it is only a matter of not carry- 
ing on development long enough. For 
allround work, paramidophenol may be 
especially recommended as being simple 
and efficient. 
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Restoring Faded Print. 


How can an old photograph which has faded 
be restored, etc.? 


P. H. M. (North Kensington). 


This question has been answered 
recently on this page, therefore our reply 
can now only be of the briefest : — (1) 
Unmount the print by soaking it in cold 
water. (2) Wash it well. (3) Bleach it 
in а saturated solution of mercuric 
chloride. (4) Wash it. (s) Darken the 
image by a ferrous-oxalate developer. (6) 
Wash it in acid water. (7) Then wash 
it in plain water. | 
Legal Query. 

Is there any law to prevent my ph. 

ing an ordinary British postage stamp, a.. 


enlarging it about four times natural size, 
and publishing it, etc.? 


M. M. (Hampstead). 

When one is in the slightest doubt about 
matters of this kind, it is better for every 
reason to apply to the fountain head. If 
you write to the Postmaster-General, 
stating fully what you propose doing, you 
will be no doubt duly informed exactly 
how matters stand. 


Developers. 


Will you please give me formule for metol, 
paramidophenol, eikonogen, glycin developers 
for bromide and gaslight papers, and for 
stand development of roll films? 


H. S. (Fixby). 

To reply to your query giving the dozen 
or so formule asked for would occupy 
more than one querist’s fair share of this 
page. Your best plan will be to invest a 
shilling in a copy of No. 5 of the A. P. 
Library, viz., * Developers and Develop- 
mént," where you will find a large num- 
ber of formule. 


Clearing Image from Old Negatives. 
I am trying to make some carbon trans- 
parencies for enlarged negative making, and 
shall be glad if you can assist me with a 
better formula than ferricyanide and hypo for 
bleaching old negatives on which to transfer 
carbon print, etc. Also on drying I find I 
have still something of the image left. I am 
doubtful if it is not cheaper to fix out unex- 
posed plates, etc. J. M. C. (Maidstone), 

You will find a solution of potassium 
cyanide (N.B., dangerous poison) better 
than ferricyanide and hypo, but with 

pyro-developed negatives there often is a 

gelatine-stain image left. The idea of 

using old negatives may at times answer 
for window transparencies, but it is not 
suitable either for lantern slides or posi- 
tives for enlarging by the carbon method. 

By far the best way is to take unexposed 

plates and fix and well wash them. 


Mahing Lantern Slides, etc. 
(1) How are lantern slides made from quarter- 
plate negatives? (2) Also please give me an 
idea of the cheapest lantern for rojecting 
slides. G.S. F: (Formby). 
A glass plate coated with sensitive emul- 
sion much like an ordinary dry plate, but 
not so sensitive, is placed in contact, film 
to film, with the negative in a printing 
frame in the dark-room. Exposure is 
made by artificial light in the dark-room, 
e. g., half a minute to gaslight or half an 
inch of magnesium ribbon burnt out. The 
lantern plate (as the slow plate is called) 
is then developed much in the same wa 
that an ordinary negative is developed. 
This is, of course, the matter “іп brevis- 
simo." You had better invest a shillin 
in No. 22 of the A. P. Library, entitle 
"Lantern-Slide Making," wherein you 
wil find full details of the matter. (2) 
Optical or projection lanterns vary from 
about five and twenty shillings to as many 
guineas, according to construction, lens, 
condenser, etc. A good practical instru- 
e pounds. 
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Portraiture for 
Beginners. 

Amateurs usually begin 
their experiments on the 
baby, though what the 
baby has done to deserve 
it I have never been able 


to find out. But there are 
forms of portraiture which at first glance seem to be 
easier. I refer to statues. Statues don’t squall. Statues 


don’t have mothers who say we have libelled the darlings. 
Statues don’t need teddy-bears to play with while you 
focus. Statues don’t require adjuration to look pleasant, 
or to turn the head just a lee-tle more to the right. 
And yet there is a reverse side to the medal. Really, I never 
thought of it until Mr. F. W. Hill lectured the other day on 
the mountain of difficulties which beset the statue photographer 
in London. There is a little preliminary difficulty, because the 
statue is fixed in one position. When the spirit of co-operation 
among artists gets bigger we shall doubtless be able, with the 
sculptor’s assistance, to turn statues slowly round with a crank- 
handle to suit our purpose. It will be a treat to see old Nelson 
doing a right-about-face on his pole at the behest of some 
Yankee snapshotter. 


Back to the Babies. 


Not only are statues rooted to the ground, but, by some per- 
versity, most of them look to the north. And those that look 
to the north are marble figures, so begrimed and dirty that 
detail in the shadows is out of the question. Those looking to 
south, east, or west, on the other hand, are usually brightly- 
burnished metal statues, and the sheen plays the very 
Machiavelli in development. Then—there must be some 
organised spite on the part of the sculptors—dark statues are 
invariably placed against dark backgrounds; statues that are 
excellent in every other respect can only be photographed in 
a wild moment from the top of a 'bus; while those that are 
richest, from the antiquarian point of view, like that of Queen 
Bess on St. Dunstan’s, in Fleet Street, are so placed that, 
with a hand-camera, the neighbouring walls seem like to fall in 
and engulf them. Oh, come on, let's get back to the babies. 
Dark-Room Dialogues. 


Scene: a comparatively dark room, made out of a pantry 
from which most of the important daylight had been excluded 
by force. A red light is afforded by a small ruby lantern, the 
candle in which is rapidly reclining on itself. Failing, however, 
to consume its own wick, it is smoking violently, which explains 
a marked cloud on the ruby glass and a pungent odour in the 
air. Mr. and Mrs. Jones are bending over a dish in which 
reclines one of the earliest and most precious of their photo- 
graphic efforts, as yet in embryo. At intervals of about thirty 
seconds the plate is fished out and held up to the light for 
examination. 

Mrs. J. (anxiously): Nothing yet, dear? 

Mr. J.: Not yet, my love. It seems more than five minutes 
though, and I am sure they said at the camera club that the 
image ought to appear long before that. 

Mrs. : I lost count of the seconds, you know, the 
А В С D E F С dodge you taught me a long while ago, but it 
must be nearer ten minutes than five. 

Mr. J.: Perhaps slow plates take longer than fast ones. 
how, it is no good putting it into the fixer yet. 

Mrs. J.: I suppose there wasn't any mistake in the mixture? 

Mr. J.: Oh no, I am sure of that. Hyposulphite of soda 4 oz., 
pyro so many grains, and all the rest water. I took down the 
quantities at the time on my cuff. 

Mrs. J.: Are you sure it was hyposulphite of soda? 
you mentioned some other name. 

Mr. J. (safely): Oh no, I don't make mistakes. I remember 
particularly the lecturer said we were not to be put off with 
sulphate,“ and I took particular care about that! 

(Thirty seconds being up again, the plate is again fished for 
and perused. Not a vestige of a picture, but signs of rapid and 
complete fog.) 


Any- 


I thought 
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Mrs. J. (excitedly): I am certain it is coming now; I can see 
quite a change in the colour of the film. Put it back quickly, 
dear! 

(Light suddenly flickers and expires. Mr. J. tries to open the 
lantern, and burns his fingers severely in the attempt, dropping 
his last match into the developer.) 

Mrs. J.: Never mind, dear, we'll feel for the dish and keep 
it for another three minutes. That must be enough. 

(Dish hunt commences, and the quarry is run to earth. A 
jug of water is knocked over en route, with unknown results. 

r. J. counts aloud from A B C D E F G (i) to AB C D E F С 
(180). The plate is then carefully removed from its bed апа 
dropped into the fixer, thence to be removed later and to form 
the subject of a long correspondence with an unfortunate plate 
manufacturer.) 


Stalking Neptune. 

All photography is more or less allied with adventure, some- 
times of the romantic kind and at others of the tragic. But 
when we think of adventurous photography we picture the 
dodging of the lion in the African jungle, or the taking of 
running snapshots at the rhino. Probably of all the untamed 
sitters, however, Neptune exacts the greatest penalties from 
those who rush in to portrav him. At least this is the impres- 
sion I gather from the article limning our Editor in the Scillies, 
which Mr. C. E. Dawson has contributed to American Photo- 
graphy. His safeguard is a waist-belt to which is attached a 
life-line, the other end being held by two trusty coastguards, 
who, in a sudden impulse of over-caution, begin to haul him 
back without due warning, and the vigorous buffeting on the 
jagged rocks he endures prevents him temporarily from enjoying 
the humour of things as is his wont." And yet there are people 
who persist in believing that the fine frenzy oí the ocean can be 
obtained at one's leisure from a deck chair. 


An Artist in Parenthesis. К 


“ А painter should be described as Painter (Artist)’; Ship 
Painter’; ‘ House Painter. "—From the instructions on the 
census schedule. 

When Raphael on Rome's census night 
Was asked for information 

About his trade, what could he write 
But “ Painter " his avocation ? 


But when it met the official gaze, 
They quickly bade him state, or 

Expect beheading, Did he glaze? 
Was he a decorator? 


Or did he colour coats-of-arms— 
Those ostentatious figments? 

Or p’raps he lathered fire-alarms 
And lamp-posts with his pigments? 


That schedule, how prosaic ’tis! 
Of higher flights unknowing, 
And only in parenthesis 
The artist has a showing. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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58th 


би FIGURE 


ERHAPS it is natural 


STREET. 


ceased to be an object of interest. 


STUDIES IN THE 


tion of colour will not upset your judg- 


The 


brightly 
coloured 
flowers. Per- 
haps the lack 
of colour, pro- 
nounced colour 
that is, in the 
streets of our 
British towns causes us to ap- 
preciate such bright spots of 
colour as are provided for us 
here and there by the flower 
sellers. Some little time ago 
Londoners were apprehensive 
that these obstructers of the 
traffic (?) would be swept away, 
but apparently during the life- 
time of the present holders of the 
privilege no interference will be 
allowed. So we must be thank- 
ful for this respect of“ vested rights.“ 

If you are quite sure that this attrac- 


we have already suggested, in a few 
years they may be, in common with 
the hansom cab and the horse 
omnibus, almost forgotten features of 
the later Victorian era. You will have 
two or three difficulties to overcome, 
and if we warn you now you will know 
what you have to guard against. First, 
and perhaps most important because 
it is most difficult of after-correction— 
in fact, we may safely say in most 
cases impossible of after-correction—is 
self-consciousness on the part of the 
figure. There are two ways of getting 
over this difficulty. One is to select 
the subject from some little distance, 
walk quickly towards the figure, and 
expose with a °“ blind shot "; that is 
by lifting the camera up, and exposing 
instantly and without looking into the 
finder. A -proportion of plates so ex- 
posed will be wasted through the figure 
coming in the wrong position on the 
plate, but by setting the scale for about 
12 Or 15 ft., and exposing when at that 
distance, so that the figure is not too 
large on the plate, slight errors in 
pointing the camera are unimportant 
The other way is to potter about 
amongst the figures until you have 


that with the ap- ment when selecting your pictures, we women go on with their work, half 
proach of spring we might do worse than secure a few oblivious of your presence, and you 
are more susceptible photographs of the flower sellers. Ав сап get an exposure now and then 
to the in- on figures free from self-con- 
fluences of sun- sciousness. Your second dif. 
shine and ficulty will be with other figures: 


—passers by and customers— 
clad in attire too conventional 
for pictorial purposes. These 
figures will in all likelihood ap: 
pear just as you are exposing, 
and so spoil your picture, Ex- 
perience in such work enables 
you to see approaching figures 
out of the corner of your eye, so 
to speak, and you learn to wait 
for a better opportunity. If you 
get off the“ island on which 
the flower sellers and their 
baskets are situated, a good' 
deal of wide-awakeness with the 
corner of the eye will be needed! 
in these days of taxi-cabs and! 
motor "buses. 

The third point you will need to 
watch is the background of your 
figures. If the figure is tangled up in 
the picture with all sorts of objects in 


No. 


2. 


4 (Supplement) 


the distance you cannot expect good 
results. This is a pitfall you are very 
likely to come a cropper in, for the 
simple reason that vou supplement 


mental 


your mechanical vision with 

vision; in other words, you see most 
clearly the one thing you want to see 
and are looking at, while the lens in- 
cludes all that is beyond and, even if in 
softened definition, with quite enough 
spottiness to make a disturbing back- 
ground. Then, still further, binocular 
vision always enables us to feel the 
space between the figure and the back- 
ground, one effect the monocular vision 
of the ordinary camera is incapable of 
reproducing. 

Now let us get to work. You exposed 
on that figure as we approached, and 
made a good ''blind shot,” for, as 
far as we could see, the camera was 
pointed straight at the figure. But 
though you have secured a figure free 
from camera consciousness, we are 
afraid the other two points we have just 
been talking about will be amply 
illustrated—we mean patchy back- 
ground and intruding figures. We 
noticed a man hurrying across the road, 
and whether he is in your picture or 
just out remains to be seen. Then, as 
to your background, you have an 
assemblage of flower baskets, iron rail- 
ings, and other flower sellers, which, 
we are afraid, may prove rather worry- 
ing. (See print No. 1.) 

You would like to try a larger picture 
of this figure? You will find, of 
course, that the nearer you get to the 
figure the more careful you must be 
in setting the focussing scale, or, more 
correctly, in estimating the distance be- 
tween the camera and the object, so as 
to get the distance for the focussing 
scale. You are now about six feet 
away, and the background, consisting 
as it does to a great extent of road, will 
he in very diffused definition. You have 
probably got an interesting study. The 
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shawl is almost as bright in colour and 
pronounced in pattern as some of the 
fabrics one would expect to find in an 
Italian market-place. The wooden box 
and the umbrella аге interesting 
touches, but the composition is not 
good. The outline of the figure is very 
hard, and if you half close your eyes, 
and look at the figure as a mass only, 
you will see that the shape is very like a 
ham; there is not enough variety. (See 
print No. 2.) Try another exposure 
from the other side, and show a little 
more of the baskets, which will help the 
composition. What—you lose the um- 
brella? Well, that may be remedied, 
for we have no doubt we shall be 
allowed to turn it round, so that it may 
still form a slight break to the other- 
wise even pavement, (See print No. 3.) 
That view, being so much a back view, 
will suffer by reason of so little of the 
face being seen, and we had better 
attempt an exposure now on one of 
these other figures. The flower seller 
is busy tying up the little buttonholes, 
and fastening them for purposes of dis- 
play to the ends of the sticks. She has 
been watching you now and again 
while you have been busy, so that you 
have almost ceased to interest her, but 
it would be wise to set the scale at nine 
feet, and then, when you have edged 
into a suitable position at about that 
distance away from her, you may turn 
half round, and expose without again“ 
attracting her attention. The ا‎ 
is rather better than your previous 
attempts, and to prevent the loss of the 
picture in case she has moved, or you 
have shaken the camera, you might 
expose another plate. Now try another 
plate on this standing figure on the 
other side of the electric-light standard. 
She has a brave array of flowers in her 
basket. That seems all right, she was 
much more intent on her work than on 
you when you exposed, though it is 
quite possible she knew what you were 
after. 

Let us get home now, and develop, 
and perhaps we can get off a bromide 
print or two, if we carefully dry the 
plates in spirit, as we have done once or 
twice before. Now, looking at the 
actual prints, we can see some of the 
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points which are not so apparent to 
the beginner when making the expo- 
For instance, here (print No. 4) 
The position of 


sure. 
we have two defects. 


the hands (she is biting off the end of 
the thread with which she has tied the 
button-hole) suggests that she is play- 
ing a miniature cornet. Notice, too, 
how distracting the white patches in 
the distance are. Owing to the unfor- 
tunate position of the hands, this print 
is not worth bothering further with, 
but we may take the print from your 
second exposure on the same subject, 
where the hands are much more satis- 
factorily placed, and with a moderately 
hard pencil, say H, pencil over the 
spotty lights in the distance. (See print 
No. 5.) As there is a slight grey tone 
over the whole print, we have an oppor- 
tunity of scraping away a few high 
lights on the white apron, and also on 
the shawl at the shoulder. Of course, 
we shall only get a rough trial print 
by this method of touching up, but 
the work may be repeated, putting in 
high lights on the back of the negative, 
and touching out spotty patches in the 
background with charcoal grey and a 
sable pencil. 

Your last exposure seems pretty satis- 
factory, but here again the light 
patches formed by shop windows on the 
other side of the road need toning down. 
The distant haze is quite pleasing as a 
background (see print No. 6), and this 
print, and No. 5 also, may be worth 
enlarging one day, and working up into 
a couple of interesting and picturesque 
figure studies. 


AVE you any query or point of 


difficulty in your photography ? 
If so, write to the Editor of The 
A. P. & P. N” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


He will help you. 
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ICISED: 


Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 


The 


| technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 

Ғ we take a wide and comprehensive 

view of English painting we shall find 
that quite a considerable proportion of it 
might fairly be described as “ landscape 
with figures," and it will be noted that 
some of our greatest artists, such as 
Turner, Constable, Cox, and others, seem 
to make a point of selecting their land- 
scape subjects in such a way that figures, 
or at any rate something to suggest human 
interests and occupations, seem an essen- 
tial feature in the composition. These 
thoughts are brought home to us by a 
glance at the three little pictures repro- 
duced on this page, for in each case our 
attention seems to go at once to the 
various figures. 

Now, it is useful to note that if we 
group together pictures consisting of land- 
scape and figures, we can put them into 
two sub-groups, viz., landscape 
with figures, i. e., when the figures 
are subordinate to the landscape 
but an essential part of the com- 
position, and figures with land- 
scape, where the figures engage 
the predominating part of our at- 
tention. This little point is impor- 
tant, for if we attempt to combine 
the two and make the figures and 
the landscape equally important, 
the result is foredoomed to failure, 
for the picture will lack continuous 
interest; 7.e., we shall forget it as 
soon as it is no longer before our 
eyes. 

Now, in fig. A the two chief 
faults are, first, that between us 
and the figure group there is a 
wide stretch of utterly uninterest- 
ing and meaningless something, 
which may be sand, snow, chalky 
roadway, or what not. Then, 
when the eye comes to the man 
with horse and cart, we find a jumble, 
and also this jumble is further confused 
by the background of leafless branches. 
This is a case where more care should 


A.—A WAYSIDE DRINK. 


B.—THE SISTERS. 


By W. Gregory. 


have been taken either 
to omit some of this un- 
interesting foreground, 
or change the point of 
view, and also an 
attempt should have 
been made to separate 
the figure group from 
the not very interest- 
ing background. This 
might, perhaps, have 
been done by a change 
of view point, or by 
arranging to have the 
background not quite 
so sharply defined as 
the foreground. 
Turning now to example B, the two 
things which first strike one here are, 
first the poor arrangement of the figures, 


and, second, the harsh, contrasty, black- 
and-white result all over the scene. This 
latter fault points in the direction of 
over-developing the negative, and the 
absence of detail and grada- 
tion in the darks tells us 
that sufficient exposure has 
not been given. 

As to the 
notice they are all. in- a- 
row- jump - Jim- Crow style 
of thing; next, they are all 
three staring their hardest 
at the camera, which is just 
the one thing they ought not 
to have been told to look at; 
and third, they all have the 
sun in their eyes, which is 
making them screw up their 
eyebrows in a very undesir- 
able manner. Lastly, a 
liney object like a gate is 
not at all a desirable thing 

to have as a background. 
Next we come to fig. C, 
which avoids some of the 


figures, we 


C. - PLOUGHING. 


By W. Messam. 
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faults of the other two examples, but it is 
not faultless by any means. At first 
glance, although the title says “ Plough- 
ing, we should say “А ploughing 
team standing to be photographed 
would be nearer the mark. This suggests 
the hint that we must not pose our 
figures so that they do not really seem to 
be doing what they are supposed to be 
doing. The position of the man is rather 
unfortunate, for he seems to have only 
one leg. If we compare the foreground 
parts of figs. A and C we shall perceive 
at a glance how much more interesting 


By Miss E. Warren. 


and natural the latter is! This conveys 
the hint that in landscape—with or with- 
out figures—one must never forget that 
the foreground, being the nearest 
part and depicted on the largest 
scale, must always receive careful 
attention. 

For the benefit of other begin- 
ners, and as a working guide, the 
following details of exposure, etc., 
of these three prints are given. 

For fig. A a special rapid plate 
was used, with an exposure of half 
а second at F/11. The developer 
was Rytol, and the print was made 
on gaslight paper. 

For fig. B a special rapid plate 
was used, and an exposure of one 
second was given with an R.R. lens 


at F/8. The developer was pyro- 
soda, and the printing process 
РО; 


For fig. С the plate was a special 
rapid, and the exposure given was 
=.  r-10th second at F/8, with an R.R. 

lens. Pyro-soda was the developer 
employed, and the print was made 
on P.O.P. 

Space only permits a few words about 
the picture overleaf. Here we have a 
rather more advanced attempt at carrying 
out an idea. We see the advantage of ar- 
ranging the figures so that they are not 
staring at the camera, and also their 
grouping 1s natural in the sense that it 
does not at once strike one as being ar- 
ranged for photography. The weak part 
of this picture is the half ghostly and em- 
phatically liney nature of the tree-trunk 
part of the background, which engages far 
too much of our attention. 

This picture was made on an orthochro- 
matic plate. The exposure was two 
seconds at F/8, and the negative was de- 
veloped with rodinal. The print was an 
enlargement on bromide paper. 


rr ³ͤÄAA .. 
New readers should note that back numbers 
containing previous Beginners’ Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 52, Long 
4P 49 Acre. London, W. CG. «% 4 
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A CHAT ІМ THE WOOD. By J. RIDEHALGH. 
Awarded a Beginners’ Prize in the Weekly Competition. 3 
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We would again draw the attention of Colonial 
readers to the 1911 Colonial Competition and Exhibi- 
tion, entries for which close on June 15. Full particu- 
lars are given this week on advt. page 8 of Supplement. 
It should be noted that no сойройв are required for this 
competition. 

W e о 

In the loan of photographs from Queen Alexandra the 
Royal Photographic Society has secured not only an 

exhibit of the greatest public interest, but 

А ROYAL an asset of considerable advertising value. 

LOAN. It has been known that something of the 
kind was contemplated, but evervone was 
sworn to secrecy until the negotiations were brought to 
a successful conclusion. Lord Redesdale has taken the 
greatest interest in the matter. The public has already 
had the opportunity of seeing Queen Alexandra's photo- 
graphs in book form, but doubtless the actual prints 
will be regarded as something more intimate than book 
reproductions could possiblv be, and, moreover, the 
interest has been intensified by the death of King 
Edward, to whom chiefly the photographs relate. "There 
are others, however, than the King Edward collection, 
and after the chairman of the Exhibition Organising 
Committee imagined he had received all that were to 
come he was pleasantly surprised bv a further assort- 
ment of Queen Alexandra's own taking, relating to 
general subjects. We would suggest to the executive 
committee of the R. P. S. that thev take the opportunity 
of persuading the president to approach the King with a 
view to a Royal opening of the exhibition in May. We 
hope Lord Redesdale will take advantage of this sugges- 
tion, as the circumstances are all in favour of its being 
achiev ed in the present vear. 
$ o & 

When reviewing Messrs. Beck's new lens, the Neo- 
stigmar—a notice of which appears on another page—we 
noted in one of the printed 
leaflets accompanving the in- 
strument that the time has 
now arrived when the maker 
of modern low-priced lenses can definitelv challenge the 
existence of the familiar rapid rectilinear lens. Messrs. 
Beck say : —** The last series (one-focus Neostigmar) for 
those who do not require a convertible lens, is so inex- 
pensive that it costs less than many rectilinear lenses, 
and has the same aperture, thus placing the latter form 
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of lens entirely in the background.” ‘The user of a rapid 
rectilinear may really and fully understand the incidence 
and effect of astigmatism by making a very simple 
experiment in the following manner. A bold Maltese 
cross is inscribed with ink on paper, the lines of the cross 
being about one-eighth of an inch wide and two inches 
long. The cross is now pinned in a convenient position 
on a well-lighted wall, the camera is adjusted in position 
so as to bring the cross to one extreme corner of the 
field, and the paper is so adjusted that one line of the 
cross points towards the centre of the field. In other 
words, one line is radial in the field and the other is 
tangential. With the rapid rectilinear, even if of the 
highest quality, it will be found impracticable to 
accurately focus both lines of the cross at the same 
instant, for as one line comes into focus the other 
becomes unsharp. Astigmatism is a defect which does 
not affect the centre of the field, and it becomes more and 
more pronounced at the margins, hence when a rapid 
rectilinear is used to cover a moderate angle, let us 
say alens of six or seven inches focus for a quarter-plate 
size, astigmatism is in no way disturbing to ordinary work. 
When, however, the focus of the rectilinear is short, let 
us suppose four inches or thereabouts for quarter-plate 
size, astigmatism may appreciably affect marginal 
definition, and in such a case a lens of the anastigmatic 
character becomes desirable. 
в 6 6 

In a recent paragraph on this page we referred to the 
annual exhibition of the Photographic Society of Ire- 
land, to be held at the 
Leinster Lecture Hall, 
Dublin, from April 3 to 
April 8. Since then 
we have had an opportunitv of being present at the 
exhibition, and although the number of exhibits in the 
open classes was not large, the local exhibits showed a 
steadv increase in interest on the part of the members of 
the society, and of Irish photographers generally. Тһе 
fact that the exhibition was not widely advertised in 
England may account for the show not being so fully 
supported bv English exhibitors as it deserved, but the 
new secretarv, Mr. H. W. Segrave, intends to make 
things hustle "" in the Society, and future exhibitions, 
and the lessons learnt from this vear's work will doubt- 
less be taken full advantage of. In the open class the 
first award was made to Wm. Crooke, of Edinburgh; 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
OF IRELAND'S EXHIBITION. 
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the second award to J. McKissack, of Glasgow; and the 
third to Miss Mary C. Eames, of Stratford-on-Avon. A 
notable feature of the exhibition was the fine loan collec- 
tion of pictorial photography by Mr. Alex. Keighley. 
These pictures attracted a great amount of attention, 
and should prove a striking object lesson to the earnest 
workers in the Society. The attendance on the opening 
night constituted a record. 


ә ® 8 


At the present time of year, when the yearning for 
holidays is again born in the heart of the amateur 
photographer (in spite of the damping 

PARIS FOR his ardour has received during the 
PICTURE-MAKING. past two summers), the claims of 
Paris as a holiday centre for pictorial 

work may be advanced. Іп this issue (page 385) some 
helpful advice is given on the best places to visit in the 
City on the Seine, and the following notes on permits to 
use a camera should be read in conjunction with the 
article. We are indebted to Messrs. Burroughs, Well- 


come and Co.'s useful Exposure Record and Diary ”. 


for the information. | | 
Photographs may be taken in the streets of Paris апа 
other French towns, so long as no inconvenience to 


pew qm 


sul] 
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traflic is caused. A permit, obtainable from the Prefec- 
ture of the Seine (La Préfecture de la Seine), is neces- 
sary before photographing in the public parks and 
squares in Paris. 

Cathedrals.—In some cases permission may be 
obtained from the local officials, but, to avoid disappoint- 
ment, it is advisable, whenever possible, to write in 
advance to Monsieur le Ministre de l'Intérieur, Paris. 

State Museums and Palaces.—From the Director of 
the particular building in which it is desired to photo- 
graph. 

State Monuments. - From Messieurs les Conserva- 
teurs des Monuments d'Etat, l'Administration, Rue de 
Valois. 

Le Jardin d’Acelimatation.—From Monsieur le Direc- 
teur du Jardin d'Acclimatation. 

Le Jardin des Plantes.—From Monsieur le Directeur 
du Jardin des Plantes. 

Le Trianon and Le Petit Trianon.—From Monsieur le 
Conservateur du Chateau de Versailles. 

The photographic visitor to Paris will probably find 
a camera of the pocket type—hand and stand—the most 
useful for all-round work. It should possess a rising 
front, and reliable finder and scale. A small folding 
tripod will also come in very useful. | 


“THE A. P. лмо Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide ama‘eur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 

or beginners, and those who nave never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of materia :. obtainable from any regular advertiser in THe A. P. AND 


P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons given every week 


in the advertisement pages affixed to its back. and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. АП unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper. and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Chas. 
F. Cogswell, 6, St. James! Terrace, Grimsby. (Title of print, 
“Оп the Mountain Terrace.") Technical data: Plate, Welling- 
ton S.S. ortho. ; exposure, 1-20th sec.; lens, Ross; four-times 
screen ; time of day, noon, August; developer, pyro; printing 
process, Wellington C.C. bromide. 

The Second Prize to Percy Hind, Ivydene, Orchard Street, 
Walthamstow. (Title of print, A Devonshire Scene.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Kodoid; exposure, 4 sec.; lens, R.R.; stop, 
F/16; time of day, 11 a.m., August; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, carbon. à 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Owen W. F. Thomas, London 
Road, Coalville. (Title of print, Iris.“) Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet ortho. ; exposure, 30 secs.; stop, F/16; time of 
day, noon, May ; developer, amidol; printing process, bromide. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to J. Johnson, 3, St. Andrew's 
Street, Cambridge. (Title of print, The Dock.") Technical 
data: Plate, Sandell; exposure, 4 sec.; stop, F/8; lens, R. R.; 
time of day, 10.30 a.m., Julv; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, Royal bromide, developed with rodinal. 


Hon. Mention. 

Chas. H. Clinton, Birmingham ; Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland ; 
S. H. Peatfield, Guildford; Easten Lee, Newcastle; G. Gerald 
Averdieck, Harrogate; H. M. Hames, Boston; Hans Elsner, 
Dresden; A. E. Deakin, Northwich; Charles H. Griffiths, 
Sunderland; S. Ambler, Harrogate; T. M. Salmond, Malta ; 
D. M. Phillips, Edinburgh. 

Class 1. 

T. M. Dixon, Northernsea; John Chapman, Manchester (2); 
Miss E. Hanks, S.W.: Miss K. Cunliffe, Northwood; T. M. 
Salmond, Malta; J. Clifford Freebodv, Ealing: К. C. Robinson, 
Westcliff; A. E. Deakin, Northwich; H. and W. C. Warner, 
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West Kensington Park; Henrv Warner, West Kensington Park ; 
J. Dennett, St. Helens; Tohn Pollock, Glasgow ; J. Walton, 
Burnley ; Miss Norris-Elye, Louth; J. W. Dobson, Coatbridge ; 
Miss F. T. Townsend, Chateau D’Oex; Miss Edith Farrer, 
Scarborough; J. H. Richardson, Stanley; Miss Sylvia Leeds, 
Ryde; G. H. Ellis, Dewsbury; H. Johnston, Wood Green ; 
E. A. Gibb, Biggleswade; H. M. Kellam, Bolton; Alfred Mars- 
den, Wigan. 
Clesses ЇЇ. and III. 


Owing to pressure on space, the names of competitors placed 
in Classes II. and III. are omitted this week. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION, 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to T. B. White, 12, Harbour 
Street, Ramsgate. (Title of print, “Тһе Cliffs, Ramsgate.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, 1.30 p.m., April; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, Velbro bromide. 


Beginners’ Class. 


H. Drane, Croxley Green; Miss Jacklin, Hampstead; L. A. 
Green, East Sheen; H. F. Atkins, Colchester; Miss Queenie 
Stothert, Liverpool; J. Williams, Oxford; C. F. Selwyn, High 
Wycombe; R. D. Oliver, Switzerland; E. S. Perkins, Newport ; 
A. Danesi, Carluke; A. B. Sikes, Leicester; W. Thomas, East 
Ham; F. P. Morris, Ampthill; J. H. Parkin, Richmond; R. C. 
Robinson, Westcliff; C. G. D. Fowle, Chiswick; Miss W. G. 
Langhorne, Harrogate; Wm. Watson, Glasgow; A. Howard, 
Chile, S. America; H. C. Thomas, Birmingham; A. C. Baker, 
Bristol; C. M. Osbond, Wimbledon ; D. G. McQuarrie, Renfrew ; 
C. Greening, S. W.; John Charles, Govan; T. Humphries, Brad. 
ford; R. Ashton, Newcastle: Miss J. F. Denton, W.; W. G. 
Wilson, Sheffield; Miss I. W. Moir, Amsterdam. 
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ON 


By E. KENNETH HUNTER. 


T can be safely asserted that at this time of year nine 
out of every ten amateur photographers are 
admiring the budding foliage on the trees and 
hedges, and are casting envious glances at the 

swiftly driving clouds which are characteristic of an 
English spring. The natural effect of these impressions 
on the mind of an enthusiastic amateur is to cause him 
to ponder over the means of recording them with his 
camera. 

The following remarks are addressed more especially 
to the amateur who is in his '' third year," that is, 
when he has recovered from the feverish plate-wasting 
of the beginner, and has gained experience in the art of 
photography. He is no longer content with the green 
fields rendered as black masses, and with blank, cloud- 
less skies. He recognises the beauties of a picture 
correctly translated into monochrome, and would like to 
obtain it himself. But it is astonishing how many 
photographers are extremely hazy about orthochromatic 
work; perhaps it is on account of the rather formidable, 
long-sounding name, or perhaps owing to the rumoured, 
but purely mythical, difficulties of working colour-sensi- 
tive plates. If the latter be the case, it is entirely due to 
a misapprehension; as a matter of fact, the beginner in 
orthochromatic work is guarded and shepherded by the 
platemakers, in their own interests. The more enter- 
prising of them publish free booklets, anticipating 
almost every difficulty he is likely to encounter. 

A friend of the writer, on being asked why he did not 
use colour-correct plates, replied that he was “ quite 
satisfied with his present results, and did not under- 
stand the use of screens, etc., which make the work so 
complicated." But he was deliberately spurning one of 
the most interesting branches of his hobby. 

Plates. 

Enough has been written on the subject of ortho- 
chromatic plates, and several books have been pub- 
lished which deal with the subject fully; but there is a 
great deal of misunderstanding in connection with filters 
or screens for use with such plates. 


The Function of the Screen. 

The one and onlv object, to put it in simple language, 
of the yellow screen is to restrain the action of the violet 
and the blue, while the other colours have a chance to 
make a record on the plate. Ordinary ‘‘orthochromatic”’ 
plates are sensitised to the vellow-green ravs, as well as 
to the blue and violet, but the sensitiveness to the last 
two colours is much greater than it is to the green; con- 
sequently, if the blue light is not hindered in any way, it 
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will impress an image on the plate jn a much shorter 
time, and the green will not have a chance, the result 
being little better than that obtained on an ordinary 
plate. If, on the other hand, the blue rays are restrained 
in their influence by a suitable yellow screen, and the 
exposure is increased accordingly, the greens will record 
on the plate in their proper value. With a panchromatic 
plate, that is, one which has been rendered sensitive to 
all colours, red and orange will also record in their 
proper tone values, where they would otherwise have 
been rendered as black. 


What is Yellow? 

A note here might be made on the frequent misunder- 
standing with regard to yellow. Yellow, as it occurs in 
nature, is a mixture of red light and green light; white 
light consists of a mixture of red, green, and blue-violet 
light, yellow is thus white light with the blue removed, 
and it follows from this that a plate cannot be properly 
sensitive to yellow unless its sensitive to both green and 
red; the narrow band of a yellow colour which appears 
in the spectrum, and to which orthochromatic plates are 
sensitive, is negligible because this colour rarely occurs 
in nature. 

A yellow screen, to be efficient, must allow all the red 
and green rays to pass in full, and must absorb only 
some of the blue and violet light; if the screen is too 
light, it will not absorb sufficient blue, causing under- 
correction, and if too dark, will absorb it all, rendering 
it as black, and causing over-correction. There are still 
some screens on the market made of vellowish-brown 
glass which absorb some green and red, and thus 
prolong the exposure without doing any good. Such 
filters, also, frequently allow the extreme violet, or ultra- 
violet, to pass, and this light, being invisible to the eve, 
but very active to a photographic plate, falsifies the 
colour rendering. 

The Optical Side of Screens. 

The next point to be considered is the question of 
optical qualities in a screen. These are not usually 
sufficiently attended to by amateurs. When a screen is 
placed in front of or behind the lens, it becomes part of 
the optical system of the camera, and if the filter is not 
made with perfectly parallel or flat glass, the definition 
of the lens will suffer. With cheaper lenses, especially 
those of short focal length, this is not likelv to be notice- 
able; but with expensive and accurately made lenses, 
working at large apertures, the definition will be entirely 
spoiled by the use of bad filters. | 
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To use a bad screen on a good lens is almost equiva- 
lent to using a bad lens, and it will be seen that dyed 
lantern plates are useless for the purpose, though often 
recommended. One cannot do better than advise a 
beginner to get the best filter he can afford, in the same 
way as he should get the best lens he can afford. 

Advantages of Orthochromatic Photography. 

The reader may be inclined to say, “ Would my 
results be improved by going in for orthochromatic 
work? '" They most certainly would. Firstly, he will 
get a negative in which the colour luminosities of a view 
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are recorded as he saw them when taking the view; 
secondly, instead of blank, chalky skies he will get 
clouds, when they are present, and a tone on the sky if 
they are not, for even when there are no clouds the sky 
is not a staring white, as shown in so many prints, but 
a rich, deep blue; thirdly, he learns to study the render- 
ing of colour more fully, and to judge better the effect a 
coloured landscape will give when rendered in mono- 
chrome, and, as his experience in colour-correct photo- 
graphy increases, he will derive proportionately great 
enjoyment from his hobby. 
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‘“ HALATION is that 
nasty, fuzzy look 
caused by reflection 
from the back of the 
plate, and can easily 
be cured by putting 
some black stuff on 
the back of the plate.” 
This is a fair report of 
what the present writer 
heard опе photo- 
grapher say to another 
not long ago; and as 
it contains three very 
misleading statements 
it seems worth while 
to try and put a few of 
the leading points 
about  halation — its 
cause, prevention, etc. 
—in a practical light, 
so as to prevent similar 
statements. 

Fusziness is по! 
necessarily due to hala- 
tion. Lack of sharp- 
ness may be due to a 
faulty lens, or the particular way a good lens is used. Then 
again, the atmosphere itself may be so loaded with molis- 
ture in the form of fine water drops (e.g., fog, mist, etc.), 
as to produce a kind of fuzzy look where the finer differences 
of light and shade are merged in a flat gray tint. On 
‘lantern nights," when a smoker sends a puff of smoke 
between the lantern and sheet, we at once see the smoke as 
it crosses the path of the light, for what we call smoke is 
really a collection of an infinite number of exceeding minute 
solid particles of carbon (chiefly). Similarly, in many build- 
ings where the dust of ages is frequently stirred up by the 
feet of manv visitors, as in our cathedrals, etc., the whole 
place is suffused with a dust cloud, so that any light coming 
into the building from outside is more or less scattered by 
these tiny solid particles. Should direct sunlight enter the 
building, it often marks its own track by a band of light- 
scattering particles. 

“ Intra " camera causes. In our present day craze for 
lightness and compactness the lens’ hood is often cut down 
to such an extent that it nearly ceases to deserve the name 
at all. This and the vogue for the use of lenses admitting 
a large cone (4 wide angle ") of light often contribute to 
the production of general fog all over the plate, in con- 
sequence of a great deal of light entering the camera 
which does not go direct to the plate to form the required 
image, but falls on the inside of the bellows, and so is 
scattered in all directions. Again, if direct sunlight falls on 
the glass part of the lens, a kind of internal or self- 
luminous effect is set up, and this sends light all over the 
inside of the camera, resulting in “ glare.“ Furthermore, 
a plate may be fogged by bad keeping (heat, damp, age), 
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faulty dark-room _.sht, unsuitable developer, leaky dark 
slides, and so on to the tune of a dozen or more causes, 
but not one of them may properly be called halation. These 
matters are mentioned at the outset, so that the student 
may grasp the point that while true halation gives the 
print a semi-foggy appearance, yet causes other than hala- 
tion have more or less similar effects. 

There are two quite separate and dissimilar causes which 
account for the product we call halation. Over one of them 
we have at present little if any control, and perhaps still 
less hopes of effecting anything in the way of cure. This 
we may call internal, because the cause is inside the film 
itself. The second cause is outside the film, and, fortu- 
nately, we can do something both in the way of prevention 
and also of cure. 

One or two simple experiments will make these points 
clear. Take three wine glasses or small, thin glass 
tumblers, and nearly fill them with plain water. To num- 
ber two add one or two drops of milk, i.e., just enough to 
enable one to see that it is not plain water. To number 
three add a few more drops of milk, so as to give it a very 
slight milky look, but yet so translucent that we can see 
any dark object an inch below the surface. Place the wine 
glasses in a row on a table in a room from which light is 
excluded. Now put a lighted candle about a yard or so 
away from the row of glasses. Take any convex lens at 
hand, such as a pocket lens, hand magnifier, or the half of 
an ordinary camera doublet, and focus the image of the 
candle flame, so that it falls on the edge of the wine glass, 
and look down from above into the water in No. 2 glass. 
Here you will be able to see something like a cone of 
luminous rays diverging from the image. But in the clear 
water, No. r, you will not see this effect, while in No. 3 
glass the cone is more diffused and more easily seen. 
From this we learn that when a convergent beam of light 
strikes a more or less turbid medium, the light is to some 
extent scattered in that medium. Now, when an image is 
formed by the camera lens we have a vast number of con- 
vergent cones, or.bundles of light rays, impinging on the 
turbid mixture of gelatine and silver bromide particles, 
which constitute the“ film," as we term it. Some of this 
light is scattered, as light is scattered by the vast cloud 
in a building, and some of it goes more or less straight 
along its way. In the building we sometimes see a patch 
of stray light on the floor. In our plate it passes through 
the film coating, and enters the glass support. Here it is 
refracted, or bent out of its former direction, and reaches 
the back surface of the glass; and now things may, and 
usually do happen, viz., part of the light passes out of the 
glass, and part is reflected back again into the glass. That 
which passes out of the glass may meet with some shinv 
or reflecting surface, such as a semi-bright plate sheath or 
smooth bit of wood inside the plate-holder, and be reflected 
into the glass. But that part which is reflected by the back 
surface of the glass is the part which gives us trouble as 
(external) halation. 

(A continuation cf Mr. Lambert's Notes on this subject will аф ea 
next week. ) 
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HE photography of flowers 
is usually regarded as a 
branch that necessitates 
the use of a camera on a stand, 
owing to the length of exposure 
that is required, and for what 
may be termed ‘‘ posed ’’ flower 
studies a stand is undoubtedly 
necessary in most cases. How- 
ever, there are many occasions when groups of wild 
flowers are encountered, growing in their natural sur- 
roundings, and it is with these the present article deals. 
I ао not for a minute wish it to be inferred that a stand 
is unsuitable for this class of work, but rather that quite 
pleasing results can be obtained without its aid, with the 
exercise of reasonable care. 

A lens of fairly large aperture is necessary, as in most 
cases a yellow screen is indicated, and as manv of the 
best effects are obtained with the sun shining into the 
lens, a shade to protect it from the direct ravs is a great 
advantage. Modern hand cameras, espe- 
cially those of the hand and stand tvpe, are 
now obtainable with large-aperture lenses 
very cheaply. 

Good results can be obtained with an 
ordinary focussing camera, say of the 
Sanderson tvpe, but as the majoritv of the 
subjects will be somewhat close to the lens, 
very careful focussing is necessary. This 
type of camera has two theoretical advan- 
tages over the reflex camera; firstly, a swing- 
front, which is not usuallv fitted to the latter, 
and which enables different planes to be ren- 
dered in focus with a large aperture; and, 
secondly, between-lens shutters can, in 
general, be worked at slower speeds than the 
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focal-plane shutter usually fitted to a reflex camera. 
However, my experience has been that the difficulty 
of exact focussing outweighs these advantages, and I 
find that all my best results have been taken with a reflex 
instrument. 

The most troublesome factor in dealing with flowers 
out of doors—the wind—is but of minor importance 
when photographs are taken in the manner described, 
for the occasions are rare indeed when the wind is too 
bad to admit of exposures of one-fifteenth to one-twenty- 
hfth of a second, and these are the normal slow 
exposures with a reflex camera. 

Fast orthochromatic plates should be used, and in 
favourable circumstances a screen increasing the ex- 
posure as much as eight times is by no means imprac- 
ticable. 

A meter to gauge the light is most useful, and if the 
exposure indicated cannot be given, the subject should 
be severely left alone, as any cutting down of the 


exposure has always in my hands given a harsh result, 
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FOXGLOVES. 


with false rendering of the different tones. 
Suitable subjects are not common, the main 
difficulty being to find effective groups where 
the flowers stand out well from the back- 
ground. Judicious '' gardening ’’—that is, the 
removal of growths in the immediate fore- 
ground, and the cutting away of shoots that 
tend to destroy the necessary emphasis—is often 
advisable; though it is surprising how often 
flowers can be found that compose well just as 
they grow. 

Many of the most suitable subjects grow near 
the water's edge, and these generally give the 
most satisfactory results, as the background 
will not exhibit the spottiness that, is one 
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of the chief diffculties in this work. Should 
the subject in other respects be worth an ex- 
posure, a spotty background can usually be 
eliminated by making a transparency, care- 
fully retouching it, and making a fresh nega- 
tive therefrom. A good subject is always 
worth a couple of plates, and my usual pro- 
cedure is to make one on a panchromatic plate 
with a Wratten K2 screen, which increases the 
exposure three and a half times, or, if the 
light be not good enough, with а Кі screen, 
which only doubles the time given by the 
meter. The duplicate is made on an Imperial 
special sensitive ortho. plate, or a Barnet super 
speed ortho., with a Kr screen, which, in this 
case, increases the exposure three times; or 
if the light be very good, with a K2 screen, the 
exposure being then increased about eight 
times. Should the first negative be a success, 
it can be fully developed for carbon or platino- 
type printing, while the second can be kept 
specially thin for enlarging, which is generally 
the objective of this class of work. 

However, an ounce of practice is worth a 
pound of theory, and I append full particulars of the 
photographs which illustrate this article. All were 
taken with a 62 in. Holostigmat lens. 


“ Foxgloves.'" This is a flower that I have found 
one of the most difficult that I have attempted, and 
many exposures were made with indifferent results; the 
group here depicted was taken just as itgrew. Exposure, 
1-20th sec.; aperture F/7; K2 screen; Wratten pan- 
chromatic plate; 11.30 a.m., June. 
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APPLE BLOSSOM. 


Apple Blossom.“ Exposure, 1-15th sec.; aperture, 
F/7; K2 screen; Imperial special sensitive ortho. plate; 
I p.m., June. 

Meadow Sweet. Exposure, 1-15th sec.; aperture, 
F / 5, Кі screen; Wratten panchromatic plate; 7 p. m., 
June. 

The whole of the exposures were on backed plates 
and developed with azol 1 part, water 25 parts, with- 
out bromide. 
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HE readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. will surely by now have 

graven deep in the tablets of their memory the oft-repeated 
injunction to use the longest focus lens that the circumstances 
allow. This advice is perfect in theory, and should certainly 
be adopted when conditions allow of it. Indeed, although it 
may not be generally known, it is a common practice amongst 
firms who specialise in photography for catalogue illustrations, 
etc., to actually use a telephoto lens in the studio for taking such 
articles as small silver plate, motor accessories, furniture, etc., 
it being found that the improved perspective, or ‘ drawing," 
fully justifies this step. 

However, there are many cases in which a short-focus lens will 
really yield a much better result than a long-focus one, and, 
moreover, can be made to show exactly the same perspective 
that the latter does. It may also be news to the raw novice to 
hear that if a camera is set up and any number of views taken 
with lenses of different foci, but without moving the camera, 
that portion of the view that is common to all of them will be 
exactly similar as regards perspective. 

Let us make this clearer by an imaginary instance. We are 
standing opposite the end one of a row of twenty houses, and we 
want to take a view looking along the row, showing the houses 
in diminishing perspective. We have a half-plate camera and a 
12 in. and a 6 іп. lens. First using the 12 in. lens, and, getting 
the remotest house just within the margin of our plate, we find 
that, say, ten of the houses are included, the remaining ten 
being right out of the picture. If we now substitute the 6 in. 


for the 12 in. lens, and carefully avoid moving the camera, only | 


reducing the extension, on taking another view it will be found 
that we now include, say, fifteen of the houses and some of the 
view beyond the remotest one, all the houses being much smaller 
than in the last. 

Now let us carefully compare these two negatives. If we mask 
out the five extra near houses and extra distance in the 6 in. 
negative, so that just the same amount remains as in the 12 in., 
and then enlarge this portion to half-plate, a comparison of this 
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with a contact print from the 12 in. negative will reveal the fact 
that they are absolutely identical, the only difference in the two 
negatives being that the 6 in. included more houses, and that the 
nearest houses appeared too large when compared with the others. 
In other words, the foreshortening was exaggerated, and the per- 
spective other than that to which the eye is accustomed. 

Now, reverting to the above instance, here is an important 
point to notice. To get, with the r2 in. lens, the nearest and the 
farthest of the ten houses both perfectly sharp would require 
stopping down to, let us say, F/44. But if we use the 6 in. 
lens and consider the same number of houses only, we shall find 
that we can get the same definition with a larger stop, say F/16. 

The reason for this is that the shorter the focus of a lens the 
nearer is the infinity point, or distance beyond which all objects 
are in focus. 

The point I wish to emphasise is this. If you have to photo- 
graph any subject in which there are near objects as well as 
far, in which the poorness of light or the inclusion of people or 
animals necessitates a short exposure, then a short-focus lens 
would allow a larger stop to be used to get the objects in dif- 
ferent planes critically sharp; also, if the print is trimmed all 
round, the portion remaining will be identical in every respect, 
except size, with the result that a long-focus lens would have 
yielded. Hence it follows, although it may sound paradoxical, 
that, under certain conditions, an enlargement from, say, half- 
plate to 12 by то in. may be far sharper than a 12 by то in. direct. 

А 7 in. lens on a half-plate gives about the same angle of view 
as a r4 in. lens used on a 12 by то. Suppose we are taking the 
interior of a small church, a view down the nave, including a 
very near pillar and the far altar, would require the 12 in. by 
10 in. photographer to stop his r4 in. lens down to perhaps 
F/64. This might require an exposure of several hours. In this 
case the 7 in. lens would give an equally sharp negative at per- 
haps F/22, and the resulting enlargement would be far sharper 
than the print from the 14 in. lens, had the latter been used at 
the same stop, F/22. | 
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Scene : 
Studio of the Writer. 


E^ ТЕК sitter 
with fair hair; 
she is wearing large black hat, black seal coat, etc. 


“Good-morning, Mr. Neame; I want you to make some 
nice pictures of me. I had some taken a week ago by 
Mr. Pyro, and they were simply awful! He made me look 
like a negress, and "—(appealingly)—* my hair is not black, 
is it? I want a few pictures as I am, and then a few in 
evening dress or with drapery.” 

Now, it is not difficult to understand why Mr. Pyro failed 
to please the lady. Let us imagine for a moment the tone 
value of her hair when not shaded by the hat. 

The high lights are probably as light as the lights on her 
face; that is, light on the forehead and nose. She has 
rather light eyes, and, naturally, eyelashes and eyebrows 
that are also on the light side. 

The problem to solve with a sitter of this class is not so 
much to get correct tone value, but to obtain that effect of 
brightness that goes to make the most pleasing characteristic 
of the lady herself. 

Now let us consider the average portrait of the artistic 
amateur. Although he makes a point of correct tone value 
in his landscape work, it never seems to worry him when 
he undertakes portraiture that the chief characteristic of 
his sitter is the general colouring, and that it is absolutely 
necessary to indicate in the portrait the general colouring 
of his fair subject. 

“That is all very well,” says the reader, “ but how are you 
going to do it?" 

“Use orthochromatic plates and a colour screen," says 
the plate manufacturer ; * that will give it you immediately." 

„Can't be done," say I; “exposure too long. Besides, 
I develop about twenty plates at a time, and must have 
plenty of light to work with in the dark-room." 

* Well, then, we must let the hair go black," say you. 

Not so, I reply, for we have four distinct methods, any one 
of which, or any combination of which, will give the desired 
results, and here they are:— 

(1) To return to the problem of the big black hat with the 
fair hair underneath. The shadow from the hat upon the 
hair and face will surely be darker than the darkness of 
the background, unless an absolutely black background is 
used, when the cast shadow from the hat will just about 
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approach it in blackness; that is, of course, 
providing top light is used. 

Now, to solve the difficulty. Obtain a large 
mirror, if possible a cheval glass; put it up to within three 
feet of the sitter on the same side as the light side of the 
face, and be very careful about this. If you make a 
mistake and put it on the shadow side, you will flatten the 
light beyond all hope of decent modelling. Gradually tilt 
the mirror until it throws the light well on the hair under- 
neath the hat, and also lightens up the face. 

Now, what we have done is to add a considerable quantity 
of light to the hair and face, etc., of the sitter, and in 
raising the key of light to the one portion of the picture 
only we get very largely the desired effect of fairness, but 
with the disadvantage that there is a false catchlight in the 
eyes, and the eyes themselves are rendered rather weakly 
by light shining right into them. Nevertheless, this is the 
only method I know of for dealing with the problem of the 
large hat. 

(2) The second method is to powder the hair well with any 
good powder; personally, I use Dorina. Even then, under 
a hat, some strong reflected light will be necessary. The 
disadvantage of the use of powder is that it coarsens the 
hair, which is especially noticeable if the resulting negative 
1s enlarged. 

(3) Use top-back and side-back light; that is to say, keep 
the face itself largely in shadow, and light from the back 
as much as possible, which will give a halo round the hair 
and obtain the effect of fairness in that way. 

(4) Lastly, a method to be used in conjunction with the 
three already described. Matt varnish the glass side of 
the negative, work up the hair with pencil. Be particular 
to pencil strongest where the high lights of the original 
negative are; that is to say, where the light catches a curl 
and is already going to give a light portion on the print, 
use the pencil to make it still lighter. Do not fill in the 
shadows to any extent, or the modelling will be flattened. 

The photographic treatment required for a fair subject 
is most fascinating, and once you make a study of this 
branch of portraiture, you will probably invent some better 
methods than those mentioned above. If you do, perhaps 
you will let the editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER know, 
so that he can publish particulars, and incidentally give the 
benefit of the information to a professional who is still on 
the look out for better methods. 
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T is as well to avoid all hope of doing serious photographic 

work in Paris on one’s first visit. Not that the handy 
quarter-plate should be left at home. The ordinary grand tour 
of the sights of Paris has to be done, and on the way there 
will be plenty of snapshots to be taken—the broad, leafy boule- 
vards, the queer cochers, the itinerant traders, the bright 
kiosks, the squares which always invite one to rest just at the 
moment when flesh and blood refuses to travel another inch. 

Many a group will be snapped at the outside cafés, the latter 
a feature which Londoners, under the spell of Paris, will con- 
tinue to hope for in their own beautiful city, until some enter- 
prising restaurateur has the courage to introduce them. 

There will be curious peeps into gloomy yet enticing side- 
streets branching off from but so different to the modern boule- 
vards, but these should be left till a subsequent visit. 

A peep through the Porte St. Denis is like a glance into a peep- 
show of Old Paris. This is one of the features of the city, this 
proximity of the very oldest to the very newest phase of Paris. 


When the proper time comes, the wise visitor visits the crowded 
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portions of the old city when other folks are at déjeúner, for 
Paris is a busy city, and Paris streets are tall, and the oldest 
of them are narrow and dark enough to demand a time exposure 
or the slowest of shutter releases. 

Our visitor may be lucky enough to have time to spare after 
the inevitable round of sight-seeing is over. If so, he has the 
Seine, up and down river, and upper and lower banks, to study. 
Here he will find plenty to take. Nearly every bridge affords 
a view, for Paris houses have a way of rising very high and 
white from the river, and invite a picture against the blue sky. 

Down below are the lower quays, where queer professions, 
such as that of the dog-clipper and the mattress-stuffer, are 
carried on in plein air." They use their river in Paris, and 
there is plenty of loading and unloading and straining teams 
of horses to be caught. The whole of the quays should be 
tramped from Les Invalides to the Pont Sully, and if you are in 
luck you will find a fair in full blast hard bv the former. The 
hauses on the quays, and narticularly.near the Quai d'Anjou, 


number some of the oldest. in Paris. oog e 
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` One might go far and fare worse than at the Hotel du Quai 
Voltaire, on the quay of that name, where from an upper room, 
"sur le quai" (§ fr. per night) you can get admirable views 
up and down river. The food is excellent and the house is 
well managed and clean. 

Near the Seine. 

On the second visit there will be even more interesting work 
to be done. The left bank of the Seine is tunnelled with narrow 
streets, into which the sun can barely penetrate. These are the 
old residential quarters, full of fine effects and historic architec- 
ture. Between the Rue Bonaparte and the Boulevard St. Michel 
are a couple of triangles forming a quarter which has hardly 
been touched for centuries. 

From the Rue Bonaparte leads the dark, narrow cutting of 
the Rue Visconti, splendid whether bathed in gloom or pierced 
here and there with shaíts of light, and full of memories of 
Ingres, Delacroix, Racine, Adrienne Lecouvreur, and the great 
Balzac. Through the Rue Jacob to the fascinating Rue de Seine, 
full of print shops. Thence a network of narrow streets, all of 
which should be tramped. The glories of the best of them, the Rue 
de Buci, have almost departed before the pickaxe, but truncated 
as it is, it has nobility. Nothing can be finer than the stern, 
straight lines of the Rue Mazarin, one narrow shaft to the river. 


Some Old Mansions. 

It is but a stone’s throw to the Rue St. André des Arcs, the 
home formerly of many a wealthy family, whose hotels are now 
in the hands of the medical faculty. Note specially No. 27 for 
its elaborately delicate balcony. The Rue de Nevers is now 
mainly occupied as stabling, but retains its dignity and rivals 
in interest the Impasse Hautefeuille. The Rue des Grands 
Augustins establishes the fact of the former wealth of this 
quarter. The Rue Suger mournfully regrets its lost fortunes. 
And yet it is this fall in fortune only that has warranted the 
preservation of these delightful mansions in these insanitary 
streets. 

The Boulevard St. Germain, not interesting in itself, bounds 
this fascinating quarter on the south. Out of it bursts the 
Passage du Commerce, a veritable hotbed of history, and con- 
taining the celebrated Cour de Rouen. And thence through the 
Rue Serpente, which borders on the old church of St. Sauveur. 

Coming back to the Seine again, opposite us is the Ile de la 
Cité, the core of old Paris! Неге is Notre Dame, disappointing 
until it has been seen at night. Just off it is the Rue de 
Chanoinesse (approach it from the Rue de Colombe), made by 
a fine house projecting far into the roadway. Thence to the 
Rue du Cloitre Notre Dame, containing a perfect example of 
that rare Paris building, an ancient house overhanging on 
beams. In Paris practically no houses overhang. Тһе old 
streets are so tall and narrow that the upper storeys are sloped 
back in an enchanting manner to let in the light and an ocean 
of difficulties to the photographer precise as to his perpendicular. 

Cross back from the Ile by the Petit Pont, reminiscent of 
Méryon’s etching, and through the remains of the Rue of the 
same name to the Rue St. Jacques, where the housebreakers are 
hard at work. Fortunately the church of St. Severin gains by 
being disclosed, and rises high above the adjoining ruins. Not 
a street must be overlooked here. Best of all, the little Rue 
des Prétres de St. Severin, and a delight, the Rue de Lacharie, 
to be visited over and over again for fresh effects. А little 
hotel, old as the hills, perches in an opening where the street 
is (save the word!) widest, and invites a picture, and a good 
church tower ends the street. The Rues Parchemineri, La 
Huchette, Garlande and St. Severin are known to all lovers of 
Paris. The Rue de Bucherie is threatened by the pickaxe, and 
contains a gem-like circular building which the iron is already 
eating into. See Notre Dame from the Rue St. Julien le Pauvre. 


The Luxembourg Gardens. 

Friday afternon should be reserved for the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens, when the band plays and the whole of the Latin quarter 
turns out on parade to welcome it. Take the divine Museum 
de Cluny on the way, and try in vain to get clear of it within 
a full hour. On Sunday there is the market of the Rue 
Mouffetard to be visited, parallel to and eastward of the Boule- 
vard St. Michel. If one excepts the turgid stream of La Bicvre, 
hard by the Gobelins, only to be caught sight of here and 
there by dishonest methods, the left bank of the Seine, from the 
photographer's point of view, has now been fairlv exhausted. 

Cross now to the Ile St. Louis, which is practically a con- 
tinuation of La Cité, and roam over the half dozen streets 
which comprise it. Everything is old here and changed in 
fortune, though not highly interesting. Mark well the Rues 
Regattier and Bude, which run to the river, and in the flea-bitten, 
poverty-stricken Rue St. Louis note the splendid hotel, now 
converted into a garage, with its perfect carved stone balcony 
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and the queer church with round windows in its tower. Cross 
to the right bank of the river, and there are some notable houses 
on the Quai des Célestins. One at the corner of the Rue Musc 
is gorgeously decorated with carving, and is almost unique in 
Paris for being built of brick. Thence to the ancient Rue St. 
Martin, to be thoroughly searched for pictures. 


The Old Streets. 


There are courtyards and passages galore, and none can be 
passed without risk of loss. Even as we start, there is the 
network of old streets round the church of St. Merri which must 
detain us, but, at all cost, work back to the Rue St. Martin 
for fear of missing the astounding Rue de Venise, perhaps the 
narrowest and one of the oldest streets in Paris, hardly a 
thoroughfare one would frequent at night, and full of mysterious 
trades and professions, but simply a mine for the camera and 
quite safe in the daytime. Next alongside is the Rue Simon 
le Franc, monstrously high and narrow, and almost equally 
attractive. Just off the western end of the Rue de Venise 18 
the famous Rue Quincempoix, where Law, the adventurer, 
carried on his financial schemes which ruined half Paris. 

There is another old quarter behind the Hotel de Ville. Go 
up the winding Rue Charlemagne, through the Rue des Jardins 
St. Paul (look back at the fountain and the overhanging church 
tower), and thence to the Rue St. Paul. Here an old pharmacte 
on the right protrudes and makes a fine picture. Just past this, 
dive into a gateway, pass to the end of the passage to which it 
leads, and work back towards the arch for some fine house- 
backs of the truly Parisian type. From here we come into the 
ancient Rue St. Antoine, noted as the centre of revolutionary 
Paris. 

Hotels and the Market. 

The handsome hotels and private residences of this street 
have been converted into shops and offices, but the upper 
storeys are delightfully diversified, and as old as the hills, and, 
architecturally, are worth studying. Best of all is No. 62, which, 
through a gateway, discloses a truly magnificent old hotel, 
almost a little palace, now used as offices. 

Another excusion leads us to Les Halles, the market of Paris, to 
be visited either before or soon after breakfast. Then it is crowded 
with market life, and the huge wagons with their splendid 
teams of great Normandy horses, the masses of produce, the 
strong теп” of the markets and their womenkind, form a 
series of ever-changing pictures. The adjoining streets are even 
more interesting, full of historical inns and huge rambling 
warrens, some with more history than reputation. Note the Rues 
Pirouette, Grande Truanderie. Du Cygne, and Montorgeuil, and 
in the last named the old Compas d'Or inn. 


Montmertre. 

Straight from Les Halles runs the Rue Montmartre, and a 
mile and a half walk northward up this street, through the Rue 
des Martyrs and beyond—and the walk is too interesting to be 
wearying—takes us to the Boulevard Clichy, one of the best 
known night quarters of the city. Another short climb and the 
church of the Sacré Coeur, crowning Montmartre, is reached. 
The charm of Montmartre is the glorious panorama of the city 
seen from the Sacré Coeur and the wonderful network of 
countrified lanes with which the quarter abounds. It is 
astonishing how these quiet streets, embowered with the summer 
green, have been able to resist the builder. Many of the 
houses are blessed with ample gardens, and are mostly occupied 
as artists’ studios. 

The mills of Montmartre used to be celebrated. One of them, 
the Moulin de la Galette still is—as a dancing hall. The area 
covered by the country lanes and provincial streets of Mont- 
martre is not large, and it is well worth a detailed visit. The 
serpentine Rue Lepic is perhaps the characteristic street, the 
Rue Cortot is another, containing a fine old buttressed wall 
and a distant view of the Sacré Cour scaffolding. The Rue St. 
Rustique leads up to the curious white domes of the church. 
There is a fine block of old houses as one climbs up past the 
Place Jean Baptiste-Clement, and a rather down-at-heels provin- 
cial place hard by looks strangely out of place in a great city. 

This short account of the artistic features of Paris does not 
profess to be exhaustive. Almost every quarter contains a few 
old streets and many old houses, and whatever is old in Paris 
(and most that is new) appeals to the artistic sense, particularly 
to the English, who are so little used to the charm which a 
stone-built city offers. Moreover, nearly everything in Paris is 
correctly placed. Fine opportunities for artistic effect are not 
lost here, as so often in our own country. Here we think 
nothing of losing a supreme opportunity for artistic placing and 
effect by a few feet, and not a fraction of our public churches 
and other buildings can be seen at their best, for want of a little 
forethought. 
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SOME SNAPSHOTS IN OLD PARIS j See article on preceding paye. 
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JOHN KNOX’S HOUSE, EDINBURGH. By DAN DUNLOP 
From one of the Prize-winning sets in " Holidays with the Camera" Competition. 
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A NOTE ON CATTLE STALKING 


WITH A CAMERA. 


S a rule cattle give photographers little or no 
trouble if approached in a quiet manner, but any 
attempt to drive them quickly from one position 
to another, or rush about with tripod and 

camera, bright in all its glory of new polish and glitter- 
ing lens mount, can but end in total failure. 

Other causes than those mentioned above may also 
give rise to similar endings, a case in point being illus- 
trated. 

While spending a couple of days in a Sussex village, 
making sketches and photographs, some beautifully 
shaped black cattle were noticed in meadows close at 
hand. 

Early on the second morning, using a quarter-plate 
reflector camera, an attempt was made to secure a 
couple of photographs. For the sake of better composi- 
tion, it seemed advisable to so arrange the subject that 
it included a quaint stone bridge, stretch of rush-grown 
stream, and cattle grouped on bank of grass-land; these 
thrce elements combined offered a charming composition. 

Everything promised well, for the light was soft, vet 
wonderfully good, cattle quietly grazing; and by very 
slowly moving them towards the desired point matters 
seemed ripe for exposing plates, when suddenly all was 
changed; some farm-men came into sight driving a cow, 
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By W. THOMAS. 
Special to The A. P. & P. N.” 
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which uttered one long unctuous call, instantly answered 
by the cattle I had been sc patiently stalking. They 
promptly shifted over towards the newcomer, and I 
followed, hoping to get a shot before the group broke 
up. One sable Don Juan started to exchange conf- 
dences with the lady across the fence, and the above 
picture was secured. Then a stout cudgel applied by 
the drover suddenly ended the love-making. 

The beasts on the field side of fence became хегу 
angry, judging from the noisy pawing of ground and 
swishing of tails they indulged in; indeed, it began to 
look anything but pleasant for the photographer, who, 
standing well away from the fence, soon found himself 
being stalked—the hunted having turned hunters. 

It is marvellous how quickly the human mind can 
decide, and legs respond; a dual act which barely sufficed 
on that occasion to allow intervening space being 
covered and railing cleared, ere eight pairs of sturdy 
horns were viciously stabbing space, vacated but an 
instant before by а trembdlin photographer and his 
apparatus. 

Yes, on the whole, cattle stalking at close quarters 
is more comfortably done with a compact hand camera 
thun with cumbersome tripods and heavy stand 
cameras. 
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THE GATHERING By Mrs. W. J. PELLOW. 
From the set of prints awarded Second Prize in " Holidays with the Camera ' Competition. 
See article on following page. 
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the camera in Egypt. 


Есүрт and its environs offer an 
enormous amount of picturesque 
and striking material for the 
holiday-maker with the camera. 
Cairo is the centre for which the 
visitor will make, containing as it 
does so many attractions, and being 
at the same time so easy of access 
by many different routes from Eng- 
land. Facilities for reaching Egypt 
with despatch, comfort, and luxury 
have been considerably increased 
recently, as the country has grown 
in repute as a holiday resort, and 
the natives have become 
less aggressive than in the 
past. Very full particulars 
of how to get there, and the 
cost, together with much 
valuable information con- 
cerning the country, will 
be found in the book 
entitled * Mediterranean 
Winter Resorts,” written 
by Eustace Reynolds-Ball, 


Every photographic visitor to this part of the 


F.R.G.5. 
world should certainly possess a copy of this useful and inte- 
resting book. 

The Arabs, with their various coloured gowns and turbans, 


form an attractive feature of the street life of Cairo. The ever- 
changing groups and the motley assemblage of people of various 
nationalities afford endless opportunities for the hand camera 
worker. The natives, too, have become more used to the 
presence of the camera, and there is greater opportunity for the 
worker to secure characteristic street scenes than was possible a 
few years ago. The bazaars, including stores, shops and work- 
shops of every description, are also teeming with striking hand- 
camera subjects, but in these cases the narrowness of the streets 
running between the shops renders satisfactory lighting difficult, 
particularly as the roadway " is generally crowded with natives, 
visitors, donkeys, camels, etc. However, a big-aperture lens 1n 
a pocket camera of the Sybil“ type will surmount most difficulties 
that are likely to present themselves. From the Citadel, looking 
down on Cairo, a fine point of view is afforded for a picture 
of the city with its mosques, minarets and other outstanding 
buildings. The light generally in and around Cairo will, in 
the open, be found to be intense, and exposures may be much 
shorter than in England; but at the same time the hardness 


HE following notes are compiled from a brief description supplied by Mrs. W. J. Pellow, of 
Sutton Coldfield, who, it will be remembered, was awarded the second prize in the recent 
“ Holidays with the Camera" competition, for her set of pictures illustrating a holiday with 
See illustration on p. 390, and also on p. 282 of the Empire Number. 


of the cast shadows must not be overlooked, and any tenden 
to under-exposure should be avoided, or the resulting picturés 
will lack luminosity. 

The Pyramids, of course, will claim the attention of the photo- 
graphic visitor. ‘These are a distance of about eight miles from 
Cairo, and to reach them one passes through the celebrated 
avenue of acacia trees. This avenue is nearly five miles long, 
and forms an excellent setting for groups of natives whom one 
may encounter ел route. Both the Pyramids and the Sphinx 
have been photographed so frequently that it may afford the 
original-minded photographer a pleasant exercise to endeavour 
to find a new point of view or treatment for these wonderful but 
somewhat hackneyed subjects. 

The village of Abfi-Rodsh near by is the scene of a weekly 
market, which attracts thousands of Arabs from miles around. 
Here in the fine lighting amazing pictures of native life with 
wonderful groupings and costumes may be secured. All classes 
meet here, from the native woman with a handíul of beans or 
dates, to the wealthy Arab with his goats, sheep, and camels for 
sale. 

A visit should be paid to Assouan (by rail from Cairo). Here 
most beautiful and interesting scenery is to be found, and the 
sunsets are generally magnificent. The autochrome plate has a 
great scope here. Тһе Bisharins, the “ People of the Desert," 
in their quaint dresses and curious huts, may be seen here, and 
are an interesting study for the camera. The Assouan dam and 
the submerged village of Philas will doubtless be accountable 
for a few exposures, if onlv to record the half-hidden temples 
and tops of the palm-trees standing out of the water. 

Returning by boat from Assouan to Cairo, a stay of some 
days should be made at Luxor, where there is further unlimited 
work for the energetic. The temples of Luxor and Karnak will 
attract the visitor, and the “Tombs of the Kings" may be 
dealt with by flashlight. During the heat of the day the sky 
is nearly always cloudless, which may prove a drawback to the 
photographer; but he will be wise if he confines his attention 
more to the rendering of the native life and details rather than 
attempting to depict the larger expanses of country. 

Plates will usually be found more reliable in this country than 
films, and orthochromatic plates should certainly be used with 
a light colour filter. But if films are used they should be kept 
in hermetically sealed tins, as also should the plates, and great 
care should be taken to exclude the fine grit with which the air 
is permeated from the working parts of the shutter, etc. There- 
fore the camera should only be opened and exposed to the air 
immediately before using, and should be closed and put away 
directly afterwards. A little fine sand in the working parts of a 
diaphragmatic shutter will render it useless very quickly. 
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THE PRIMUS“ 


E have received from Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, 

Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E. C., samples of the 
new inexpensive safelight lamp which they are placing on the 
market this season. The lamp is made in three sizes, 
and, as indicated in the illustration herewith, is con- 
structed on a plan that ensures safety for high-speed and 
colour-sensitive plates and comfort for the worker. 

The finish of the lamps is exceedingly good. They are 
made of enamelled tin, and the trapping of the light is very 
efficient. The filters are made from the virida paper of 
Messrs. Lumiére. We have previously commented on these 
filters; for all high-speed and colour-sensitive plates, and 
even for the autochrome plate, they are quite safe, and 
when the eye has become accustomed to the amount of 
light passed by the filters they give a very pleasant light to 
work by. 

The safelights themselves slide in grooves in the front 
of the lamp, and the metal flaps, which can be fixed at 
any angle, as shown in the illustration, shield the eyes of 
the worker from direct rays. Light filters of other colours 
can, if necessary, be supplied for these lamps. 

The price of the Primus“ safelight lamps is—small 
size, with colza-oil burner, 2s.; medium size, with colza- 


SAFELIGHT LAMP. 


oil burner, 2s. 6d.; large size, with paraffin oil burner, 3s. 6d. 

Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. should write to the above 
address for full illustrated catalogue of cameras and dark-room 
accessories. 
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AN ELECTRIC ENLARGER. 


N common with a large number of 
amateur photographers, I use electric 
light in my house. Desirous of making 
an enlarging lantern, I experimented with 
a glass shade used with electric lamps. 
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This shade is of the cast glass type made 
into prisms in such a way that the light 
is completely reflected. It is an ordinary 
commercial article, and is called a focus- 
sing holophane shade. | 

I found that with the addition of a 
ground-glass diffuser the lighting of the 
negative was excellent and uniform. 

The curve shows the result of a careful 
photometric test of the lamp with the 
shade, and indicates the uniformity of the 
light over a small area. 

The shade and a 30 watt metal filament 
lamp were fitted into a wooden box, the 
position of the shade being adjusted to 
get the best effect. This adjustment is 
easily made with the shade carrier and 
only requires doing once. 
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The camera, an old Rochester Optical 
5 by 4 with s in. lens, working at about 
F/8, was fitted in front. The centre posi- 
tion of a dark slide was removed and two 
pieces of wood fitted to keep the plate 
steady. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
c esciiption by readers ot The А.Р. & P. N,” are invited for this P e, 
and will be paid tor at current rates if published. Articles should be 


concise, anu preterably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


The apparatus to be purchased con- 
sisted of batten holder with shade ring, 
a few yards of flexible cord, plug adapter, 
and focussing holophane shade and 
carrier. The lot costs about 5s. 6d., and 
can be got from any electrical stores. 

The connecting up of lamp holder and 
plug adapter is really so easy that any 
one can see how to do it on taking them 
to pieces. The only precaution necessary 
is to see that the flexible wire, which 
consists of a lot of very thin wires, 15 
twisted up and no single wire is apart 
from the majority. The wire then goes 
into the hole provided and must touch 
nothing else. A knowledge of this should 
be acquired by everyone, as wiremen are 
like plumbers, they want to come again, 
and with this knowledge the photographer 
сап make his dark-room lamp out of a 
wooden box and piece of ruby glass in a 
very short time. The attendant in the 
ironmongery department of a big store 
will show anyone. 

The completed lantern is shown in the 
illustration, and the exposure for three 
times enlargement with rapid bromide 
paper and average negative is two to four 
minutes. 

A printing frame placed at the opening, 
instead of the camera, 1s a most conve- 
nient arrangement for gaslight popen, 
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A SIMPLE DISH ROCKER. 


HE mechanical rocker hereafter de- 
scribed will be found simple and 
easy to make and to effect an immense 
saving of time and trouble in all those 
processes in which it is desirable to keep 

a solution in constant movement. 
The arrangement consists of a light 
wire dish holder with a bent vertical arm 
connected by a piece of stout thread with 
a long pendulum, which, in swinging, 1m- 
parts a reciprocating movement to the 
vertical arm of the dish holder and causes 
the holder to rock on 
— the bent wires beneath. 
The assembly of 
parts is shown by 

fig. 2. 

The dish holder itself, 
as indicated by fig. 1, 
S is of quite a skeleton 
form, and demands but 
a moderate amount of 


— constructive skill in its 
manufacture. It should 

| be of tinned wire 

throughout ; in the case 

| of quarter-plate dishes 

i and smaller, of 16 
S.W.G. (that is, about 1-16th in. 
diameter); and for sizes from quarter. 
plate up to, say, 64 by 44 in., 
12 S.W.G. (approximately 1-1oth dia- 
meter). For larger sizes than this the 


stouter wire should be used, but a pair 
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of subsidiary wires should be added, as 
shown by dotted lines in fig. 2. 

Іп all cases except the last mentioned 
only one piece of wire is required, the 


SUBSIDIARY TIES ~a 
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following being the cutting-off lengths for 
each size plate : — 


3} by 24—4o in. 

44 „ 34= 43 in. 

5 „ 4 OF 5% by 31-46 in. 

6 „ 41-49 in. 

о} „ 441-51 in., with 6 in. for each tie. 
St „ 61-558 in. „ Sin. 5 


,3 

The pendulum is best made of a flexible 
material, such as string or thin wire, as 
this seems to “take up" the jolts which 
occur when the stops on the dish holder 
rockers touch the bench at the end of the 
strokes. Incidentally it might be men- 
tioned, the judicious disposition of these 
stops has a lot to do with the smooth 
working of the apparatus. If they are too 
long, the dish holder is either pulled up 
and the whole weight of the apparatus is 
thrown on to them (thus involving a loss 
of power in the pendulum, and perhaps a 
loss of solution), or the rocking is not suffi- 
cient to cause the movement of the solu- 
tion to be adequate; while if they are too 
short the movement is, as a whole, too 


great or only the outer portions of the 
swings of the pendulum are utilised. This 
raises the question of the best position for 
the attachment of the thread from the 
holder to the pendulum. 

The ideal state is, of course, when the 
whole stroke of the pendulum is utilised, 
and a most convenient means of encom- 
passing this end is to have a slip knot on 
the thread, and to raise and lower it on the 
pendulum in order to decrease or increase 
respectively the amount of movement of 
the dish holder. 

When several dishes require rocking 
simultaneously, this apparatus possesses 
advantages over many on the market in 
that only the one source of power is 
needed, and may be utilised by merely 
taking other threads and attaching them 
at one end to the pendulum and at the 


other to extra dish holders. | B.C. 
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THE "NEOSTIGMAR" LENS. 


A NEW INTRODUCTION BY MESSRS. BECK. 


HE “ Neostigmar " lens of Messrs. R. and J. Beck, Ltd. (68, 
Cornhill, London), is the most recent introduction of this 
firm, and it may be broadly described as a modification or form 
of this firm's Isostigmar lens, but one pattern of the Neostigmar 
is so modified as to divide or separate, the result being that 
three foci become available. The scope and range of the varia- 
tion may be best illustrated by an example. 

That lens of the new series which would ordinarily be selected 
for use on a quarter- 
plate camera has, 
when in its complete 
or undivided form, a 
focal length of 42 
inches and a full 
aperture of F/6. 

By removing the 
third glass from the 
front, the focal 
length is made 
greater by one-half 
and the intensity or 
focal aperture falls to 
F 


Fig. 1. Three focus Neostigmar."' 


If now the glass first removed is ео to its place 
and the hindmost glass is removed, the original focal length 
is doubled, or, in other words, the focus becomes 9j inches 
instead of 43 inches, and naturally the focal aperture or intensity 
falls in like ratio, the intensity being now Е/12. 

As in the case of the Isostigmar, the notable feature of the 
Neostigmar is the surprisingly complete correction of 
astigmatism, a defect which is very appreciable in the case of 
even the best "rapid rectilinear" when used at full aperture, 
and on a plate which is large in relation to the focal length of 
the lens. 

In order that we may judge as to the working qualities of 
the new lens, Messrs. Beck send us for inspection a 3-focus Neo- 
stigmar Series II., No. 5 (serial number 150,090). This lens is 
priced at 43 7s. 6d., and its three foci are 74 inches, 114 inches, 
3 14 inches, the apertures being respectively F /, F /o, and 

12. 

This lens may be regarded as a high-speed half.plate lens, 
with provision for long focus when required, and so perfectly 
is the astigmatism of the lens corrected that when the image of 
the cross referred to on p. 379 is brought to the extreme corner 
of the half-plate, no trace of focal difference is recognisable 
between the radial 
line and the tan- 
gential line. Indeed, 
we may go farther 
and say that even 
when this lens is 
used on a much 
larger plate, whole- 
plate for example, 
its covering power 
is admirable and the 
anastigmatic correc- 
tion 18 everything 
that can be desired. 

The three-focus Neostigmar is shown in our first figure, and 
it will be seen that it consists of four glasses, with air spaces 
between, the glass c being removed for the moderate extension 
of focus and the glass d being removed for the full extension of 
focus. 

Messrs. Beck's one-focus Neostigmar has but three glasses and 
two air spaces, and is shown by fig. 2. The corresponding lens 
of the series to that now in our hands would be No. 5 of 7} inches 
focus, and suited primarily for half-plate, but covering whole- 
plate. This one-focus form costs less, namely, Z2 17s. 6d., and 
is preferable where no extension of focus is required, as the 
construction is less complex. 

The art of lens using is to know which lens to use under 
given circumstances, and the wide choice of lenses offered by 
Messrs. Beck serves to satisfy all needs, whether in the 
matter of price or optical elaboration ; one admirable feature of 
this firm's business being a trial and exchange system, by which 
the user may ultimately secure the lens best suited to his 
requirements. 


| BECK NEOSTIGMAR 
Fig. 2.— One- focus Neostigmar. 
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The Levenshulme Postal Photographic Club have vacancies 
for a few new members. 
39, Marley Road, Levenshulme, Manchester. 


the Practical Correspondence College. 


Apply the hon. sec., Mr. A. E. Braham, . 
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THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION. 
To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


Six, —I am pleased to inform you that the Royal Photographic 
Society has been honoured by the loan of a number of photo- 
graphs belonging to their patroness, Queen Alexandra, taken 
by Her Majesty and others, and which are illustrative of the 
life of King Edward. It is hoped to gather together an inte- 


resting collection of photographs connected with the life of the 

lamented King for exhibition at the forthcoming show of the 

Royal Photographic Society at Prince’s Skating Club in May.— 
JAMES A. SINCLAIR, 

Chairman, Exhibition Organising Committee. 


Yours, etc., 


The Camera Club.—Judging by the large muster of members 
at the Camera Club on April 6th, it is evident that the smoking 
concerts are much appreciated items of the club’s fixtures. An 
excellent programme was arranged, and it was particularly 
pleasing to find so many members among those who assisted 
with music and song to make a most enjoyable evening. Messrs. 
Percy Woodgate, Oscar Hardee, C. Robbins, Bertram Park, 
Reginald Groome, Fry and Coyle, among others, contributed 
to a programme which was as varied as it was finished. On 
Thursday, April 2oth, Dr. G. H. Rodman will lecture on “Stick 
Insects.” 

Chelsea and District Photographic Society.—The fifth annual 
exhibition of members’ work will be held at the South-Western 
Polytechnic, Mauresa Road, Chelsea, on April 21 and 22. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the hon. exhibition secretary, 
Mr. F. Webb, 13, Acfold Road, Wandsworth Bridge Road, S.W. 

The current issue of that always interesting little monthly 
booklet issued by Ilford, Ltd., “ Photographic Scraps,” contains 
a useful communication by Mr. Chapman Jones, F.I.C., 
F. C. S., F. R. P. S., on the new Ilford Wedge Screens. Readers 
interested in the matter should send to Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E., 
for a free copy. 

The 1911 Catalogue of photographic apparatus. issued by 
Messrs. J. Lancaster and Son, Ltd., Camera Buildings, Broad 
Street, Birmingham, is an excellent production, and contains 
full illustrated descriptions of all kinds of apparatus, including 
the firm's well-known “Ellipsoid”  enlargers and other 
specialities. Readers should send to the above address for a 
copy of the catalogue without delay. 

Gloucestershire Photographic Society.—At the annual meeting 
of the society, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Mr. A. H. Pitcher; vice-president, Mr. W. F. 
Newman ; hon. treasurer, Mr. J. T. Reynolds; hon. lanternist, 
Mr. S. A. Pitcher; committee, Messrs. G. S. Blakeway, W. F. 
Chubb, R. W. Dugdale, G. Embrey, J. L. Gransmore, C. J. 
Scott, and Courtenay Wells ; hon. secretary, Mr. E. A. Ind, 36, 
Northgate Street. 

Instruction in Photography.—Readers who are desirous of 
taking a course of instruction in press photography are advised 
to obtain a little booklet which has been written by Mr. W. 
Pye, 170, Trinity Street, Gainsborough, testifying to the benefits 
he has received from the photography course in connection with 
A copy of the booklet will 
be sent on application to Mr. Pye at the above address. 

South Essex Exhibition.—The above club has just closed its 
ninth annual exhibition, which for the second successive year 
has been held in the local public library, Romford Road, and 
has been open to the public free of charge for a week. The ex- 
hibits included an invitation section, composed of work from 
those societies forming the East Anglian Federation, a section of 
collective exhibits by members, and the usual advanced, 
beginners’ and lantern slide classes. Mr. A. H. Blake acted as 
judge, and awards (club certificate) were made as follows :— 
Invitation Section—Norwich Ladies’ Camera Club and Lin- 
coln Amateur Photographic Society. Members’ Classes 
—Collective Exhibits—Messrs. C. Wille, T. H. B. Scott, 
and H. B. Newcombe. Advanced—Messrs. H. B. Newcombe, 
E. F. Gilbert, W. T. Graham, G. Elston, A. W. H. Slaughter, 
G. F. Brown, R. H. Lawton, and A. E. Farrants. Beginners’— 
Messrs. H. C. Jessett, H. Beasant, L. Meinzer, and G. H 
Burrows. Lantern Slides—Messrs. Farřants and Adamson 
Outing Picture—Mr. Bloomfield. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By ‘ ARIEL.” 


in my last 
Slide-making is looking up among Lan- 


Wants by Mr. Tansley. 

Mr. Tansley, the secretary of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Union, would be an acquisition as 
the editor of a Wants column, if one may 
judge by the budget of desires that he has sent 
me. In fact, they would monopolise the society 
page, although I can only spare him a corner. 
He wants to know if all the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Federationists are provided with badges, 
for they will be required on the excursion. The 
mention of excursions sounds a trifle previous to 
the writer, whose landscape in view is snow-clad, 
and a blizzard of snow is raging, whilst these 
notes are being penned. Two days ago we had 
brilliant sunshine, and the warmth of a glorious 
spring-like day, but to-day, suddenly transposed 
to the Arctic North. What a climate! Neverthe- 
less, the Lancashire secretary is already com- 
pleting his summer excursion arrangements, and 
he wants to know from the societies how many 
printed copies of the excursion arrangements they 
require. та he, every society should be repre- 
sented at this social function, and special efforts 
are requested. 


Some Lecture Enquiries. 

Now is the time that every society should 
supply one or two lectures. This matter must 
have prompt and immediate attention. New lec- 
tures to hand at the moment are by Mr. C. J. 
Drysdale, “Тһе Firth of Clyde“; W. Knowles, 
"A Night with the Telescope"; J. Pilkington, 
“Tones by Development”; В. Williamson, 
“ Night and Artificial Photography " (What is 
artificial photography, Mr. Tanslev?); J. К. 
Matthews, “ Bird Life." The Midland Federa- 
tion are offering two lecturers in exchange for 
Lancashire lecturers, and Mr. Tansley wants two 
volunteers to exchange with the East Anglian 
Federation. А society secretary asks if there are 
any lady lecturers. I cannot say for Lancashire, 
but there are two lady lecturers in the Yorkshire 
Federation, and I am sure the ladies of Lan- 
cashire do not wish to be left behind by their 
Yorkshire sisters. Just a lecturer’s grumble to 
conclude the note. The lecturers, says Mr. 
Tansley, will be obliged if the members do хот 
smoke during delivery of a lecture. No self- 
respecting society in Lancashire permits such a 
discourtesy without asking the permission of the 
lecturer, I hope. 


Note on Lancashire Portfolios. 

Mr. R. Wright, the new portfolio secretary of 
the Lancashire Federation, is just the round peg 
in the round hole, and from something I know 
of his temperament, I have the opinion he will 
succeed in producing a 1911 portfolio second to 
none. He will, no doubt, proceed by coaxing, not 
censure, but woe betide the society that is case- 
hardened, and he shows the mailed fist. He sug- 
gests that the work should be started at once 
with lengthening days, and don’t leave it for 
dark nights. Last year, I believe only seventeen 


clubs contributed, and twenty-eight did not. This 
year it is proposed to have a second folio to 
accompany the first folio, to contain selected 


prints from EACH society. I presume the first folio 
wil contain the work of the verv best men of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and it will be a honour 
worth striving for, to be included. To make the 
scheme effective, every society must co-operate. 
It is also suggested that a stereoscopic print 
folio be instituted, and this will be done if there 
is sufficient response. Mr. Tansley wants the 
societies to let him know if they have any mem- 
bers likely to contribute. 


A Further Note on Slides. 

Will every secretary send to Mr. Tanslev a 
copy of his syllabus, and also one to the rest of 
the society secretaries, and please remember when 


printing the next syllabus, to say the society is 
federated with the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Photographic Union. Some don’t. One secretary 


writes to say that he thinks five prints from one 
member in a club folio is sufficient. What does 
he think of the member who sends none? His 
reply is possibly not printable. The Union box 
of slides is expected to go this year, with Mr. 
Winning as secretary. I understand he is going 
to try and prevail upon one or more of the 
judges to criticise the slides, so as to make the 
set of greater interest and instruction. Mr. 
Wright, of Sheffield, suggested a similar course 


for Yorkshire, as indicated weck's 
notes. 
cashire societies. Bolton, Oldham, ancaster, 
and Warrington are gathering together their own 
sets of historical and nictorial slides, whilst the 
Oldham Society has just sent Mr. Tansley 


eighteen slides for“ Our Workers“ box. 


The Everton Exhibition. 


The Liverpool!“ Northern“ nicely out of the 
way, the Everton Camera Club may safely essay 
to hold its annual suburban exhibition, on April 
26, 27, and 28, which, I understand, it proposes 
to do, in the Lecture Hall, Everton Road. Liver- 
pool. It will have special interest to Federa- 
tionists, in the fact that the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Travelling Exhibition will be shown for 
the first time, a collection of excellent high-class 
work, garnered under the able selection of Mr. 
Lee-Syms, F.R.P.S., the secretary of that section. 


Ortho v. Ordinary. 


A self-convincing example of the advantage of 
an ortho. plate in place of an ordinary plate 
was shown to the members of the Stone Photo- 
graphic Society at their members’ slide night, 
when, by the way, over a hundred good slides 
were shown. Mr. F. J. Austin, of Walton, had 
prepared two micro-lantern slides of some crystals 
of potassium-ferricyanide. One example was on 
an ordinary plate, and a similar amount on an 
ortho. plate, with screen. In the first instance 
the crystals showed form, but in monochrome 
from grey to black. In the case of the ortho. 
plate, except for the lines showing the shape, 
the crystals were transparent. 


A Birmingham Official on Exhibitions. 


The Birmingham Exhibition success, from a 
financial point of view, is yet an open question, 
as accounts are not yet completed, but from a 
pictorial standpoint, the Birmingham official view 
is that the show can only be regarded as a 
success; but they have the opinion there is room 
for increased effort in the membership classes, 
if the past high standard of their exhjbition is 
to be maintained. Undoubtedly Birmingham has 
set a standard, which is extremely hard to equal, 
much less beat, as a society show, and no doubt 
they will find that standard somewhat difficult to 
maintain. In fact, going round the recent 

‘Northern ” at Liverpool with a leading Birming- 
ham Society official, he had no hesitation in de- 
claring that this vear's Birmingham Exhibition 


was a better and higher class display than the 
Liverpool show. 
B. P. S. Journal. 

The Journal of the Birmingham | Photo- 
graphic Society is a “live” example of big 
things evolved from small beginnings. Not con- 


tent with increasing its readable capacity and 
informative character bv including amongst its 
contributors the pens of J. Cruwys Richards, A. 
C. Braham, F.R.P.S., Lewis Lloyd, and other 
notable writers, it has gone in for real photo- 
graphic illustrations, and its method of obtaining 
them is sound in principle and practice. The 
April number says: ''A feature in this issue 
will be noted bv the members in the picture 
occupving the centre, regarding which we have 
the pleasure to announce that the Council have 
sanctioned a print competition for each month, 
the winning picture to form the illustration for 
the succeeding issue of the Journal.” The 
winner will be required to furnish a negative for 
the purpose of reproduction, and the Council have 
appointed J. Cruwvs Richards, J. C. Batkin. W. 
T. Greatbatch, and Wilfred Harrison (the editor) 
to judge and select the prints. 


A Plethora of Prizes. 

Not able to see the eighth annual exhibition of 
the Ilkeston Arts Club, one had to be content 
with the perusal of the tasteful catalogue they 
sent out. As the name implies, the art of painting 
runs alongside the art of picture-making by photo- 
graphy. The totals are fairly well balanced in 
numbers, and one is glad to note no less than 40 
exhibitors have work hung in the photographic 
section. I don't know whether each exhibitor got 
a prize, but certainly the chances are not very 
remote. for the list included twelve silver vases, 
two silver rose-bowls. two plaques, two silver 
spoons, two prizes of ss. in materials, a club 
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challenge shield, and a number of certificates. 
Sorry I missed sending to this exhibition of all 
prizes and no blanks. 


Postmaster-General on Hobbies. 

The Postmaster-General (Mr. Herbert Samuel), 
in the course of his remarks at the opening of 
the exhibition of the G.P.U. Arts Club, said every 
man should have a hobby, a hobby refining and 
spiritualising as was the pursuit of art in any of 
its various forms. Photography has given even 
those who have no great artistic skill an avenue 
of approach to one of the most interesting of the 
arts. Photography has added a new pleasure to 
life for many, and a new terror to life for some.” 
A local man—Mr. Charles A. Cooke, of Essex 
Road—is the hon. secretary of the club, which is 
now a flourishing body, which has a representa- 
tive, we suppose, in every town and in every 
branch of the service. The display is up to the 
standard of previous years. The pictorial photo- 
graphs are excellent. 


Hanley Members' Exhibition. 

The fourth annual exhibition of the members 
of the photographic society connected with the 
Hanley Young Men's Christian Association was 
held at the headquarters of the Association. The 
exhibits are more numerous than ever, and the 
quality of the work evidences a great advance 
on anything shown before. There are seventy- 
nine entries, being ten more than last year, sent 
in by about twenty members. The exhibits are 
divided into seven classes. 


Tyneside Presentation. 

At the fortnightly meeting of the Heaton and 
District Camera Club, held in the Bridge End 
Assemblv Rooms, Newcastle, Mr. J. Walton Lee, 
on behalf of the members, presented a gold watch 
to Mr. George C. Urwin, in recognition of that 
gentleman's valuable services as secretary of the 
club for the past ten years. 


A Plea for Human Interest in Landscape. 

In a most lucid lecture on“ Light, Shade, and 
Tone" at the North London Photographic 
Society, Mr. C. H. Connolly, at some detail, gave 
the principles which underlie the skilful produc. 
tion of a picture which may be considered up to 
the standard of art. Turning to the application 
of these principles to photography, the lecturer 
inveighed against the prevalent custom of dark 
edges and corners in photographic pictures. 
Whilst the deepest shadows came naturally in 
the foreground, it did not follow that foregrounds 
should be dark in tone. He complained of the 
want of human interest also, and asked why 
photographic landscapes were so commonly figure- 
less—the figure need not be large nor important 
or in the immediate foreground, but its inclu- 
sion in some part of the picture would often 
pull together by accent what would otherwise be 
an insipid and meaningless composition. 


Leicester Photographic Society. 

Whilst amongst the best pictorial workers in 
Leicestershire, Mr. W. T. Mason had not before 
recent date essayed to make lantern slides, but, 
iudged by the results of his recent adventure 
into this department, as shown at the Leicester 
Photographic Society, he is likely to equally 
excel as in picture making. The lecture was 
based on a cycle tour through Brittany with the 
secretary of the society, Mr. C. W. Leake, as his 
colleague, and, with the latter’s collaboration, 
Mr. Mason was able to show a collection of slides 
representative not only of the scenery and pic- 
turesque Е of Brittany, but embracing 
a number of figure studies, typical of the Breton 
peasantry д»; exceedingly interesting. 


Whitley Camera Club. 

The annual meeting of the Whitley Camera Club 
disclosed a very satisfactory state of affairs. The 
past year has been a most successful one in 
every respect. The membership is forty-three, an 
increase of eleven members, whilst the treasurer 
has met all expenses, and has a credit balance of 
nearly four pounds, which will most probably be 
increased when certain overdue subscriptions are 
paid. The president, Mr. John Watson, F.R.P.S., 
was re-elected, and Mr. Fred Race was again 
айғақ for the positio secretary. 
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Тнв AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
Query or Criticism on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Printing Paper—Stand Development, 
etc.; 
(1) I have not been able to satisfy myself 
whether bromide or gaslight is better for con- 
tact printing. am told that bromide 
possesses the longer gradation, etc. (2) Can 
you give formula for tank development with 
amidol. If amidol is not suitable, please give 
formula for a good developer, etc. 
J. S. (Broughty Ferry). 
(1) Whether it is better to use gaslight 
or bromide paper depends on two things, 
first the negative, and second the effect 
desired. Each is good in its own way. 
Speaking very generally, gaslight is better 
when bright, contrasty pictures are 
desired, and bromide papers when deli- 
cate half-tones and simple gradation are 
wanted. (2) The following is a favourite 
amidol developer for tank work: Water 
30 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., amidol 30 gr., 
potass. bromide ro gr. If you will refer 
to our issue for July 19, 191o, you will 
therein find about a dozen formule for 
tank development with various agents. 


Lenses. 
What are the disadvantages of a lens working 
at a large aperture, e.g., F/4.5? Will it give 
the same depth of focus as a less rapid lens 
when used at the same aperture, e.g., F/8? 
W. H. C. (Seaton). 


The larger the aperture the less depth of 
focal field (commonly but wrongly called 
depth of focus). Of course, it does not 
follow because your lens will open 
out to, say, F/4.5, that you are ever 
obliged to use this aperture. Two lenses of 
the same focal length and both stopped 
down to the same F aperture (e.g., F/8, 
etc.), will give the same depth of focal 
field. The only disadvantage about a 
large-aperture lens is that it usually costs 
more than a similar lens of less aperture. 
At the same time the large aperture is a 
reserve force which may at times save the 
situation. For instance, in hand camera 
work the movement of the object may be 
such that a certain minimum time of ex- 
posure is imperative if blurring is to be 
avoided, which minimum may be insuff- 
cient with, let us say, F/8, but is sufficient 
with F/4.5. Here the user of the F/4.5 
has the advantage. 

Silver Stain. 
Is there any means of removing a stain on a 
negative caused by pr'nting it with P.O.P. 
before it (the negative) was properly dry, etc.? 
D. M. Y. (Yealmpton). 

This question has been answered several 
times recently on this page. Add flakes 
of iodine to methylated spirit until the re- 


sulting liquid is of a medium sherry 
colour, and label this A. In 10 oz. of 
water dissolve бо gr. of potass. cyanide; 
label this B, also Poison.” Place the 
stained negative in A, until the stain is 
changed to a yellow or orange tint, but 
no longer than is required for this change. 
Then wash the plate thoroughly. Next 
place it in B, and rub the stain gently 
with a tuft of cottonwool until it is re- 
moved. Then again wash the plate thor- 
oughly. N.B., potass. cyanide is a power- 
ful poison, which should be kept under 
lock and key. 
Hand Camera. 
I have a -plate stand-camera which I wish 
to use as a hand-camera. How can I fix 
the focus to infinity so as to get street scenes 
in focus? How can I find the correct position 
of the finder so as to get the same view as 
that on the ground glass? 


G. F. L. (Crickhowell). 


You are confusing things somewhat. If 
the lens is set for "infinity," you can only 
get objects beyond a certain distance in 
focus. What this “certain distance“ is 
depends on two things, viz., the focal 
length of the lens, and the stop used. 
Your best plan will be to set up the 
camera on a stand, and find the position 
of the lens that gives you what you think 
will be the most useful ground-glass effect, 
and then fix the lens in that position, and 
make a mental note of the distance of 
the nearest object in focus, remembering 
not to go nearer than this. The finder is 
best fixed over the centre of the front edge 
of the camera, i. e., vertically over the 
lens. To get agreement between the finder 
and ground glass you must set up the 
camera on the stand, and then compare 
the finder and ground-glass picture. If 
the former takes in too much picture, you 
can block this out with a narrow strip of 
black paper on the finder. 

Making Enlarger. 

Can you please tell me how to make an 
enlarger? A friend of mine has made one, 
and it answers very well. Also I have a 
photograph of two friends, and want to 
enlarge one by itself. I have only the print. 
Can f ohotograph it and make another nega- 
tive, and then enlarge it? How long expo- 
sure do you give bromide paper in the 
enlarger? W. W. W. (Belvedere). 

We cannot spare space on this page to 
describe adequately the making of en- 
largers. Your simplest and best plan is 
to get your friend to show you how he 
made his enlarger. Yes, you can make 
a negative from the print. You can cover 
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up with cottonwool all the parts of the 
print not wanted. You can enlarge your 
new negative, of course. Quite im- 
possible to say what the exposure of the 
bromide paper should be, as this depends 
on the light, lens, stop, negative, paper, 
etc. 


Camera Manipulation. 
I find great difficulty in getting the front and 
back of camera parallel when taking a full- 
length picture with rj6; the lower part is out 
of focus. Could this be the fault of the lens? 
P. J. W. (Bexhill-on-Sea). 
The easiest way out of your difficulty 
will be to fix a plumb indicator to both 
front and back. Then you can easily get 
both the front and the back vertical, and 
therefore parallel. The lens you mention 
is a first-class instrument; we often use 
a lens of this kind ourselves, and it is 
not at all likely that there is anything 
wrong with the lens. It may be that 
you have not adequately realised that it 
is not possible with any lens with a large 
aperture like F/6 to get quite near and 
distant objects in focus at the same 
mcment. The remedy is to use a smaller 
stop, ¢.g., F/8 or F/11, etc. 
Development. 


I use the Watkins tank system, and their 
developer diluted ten times, and use a ther- 
mometer, but am disappointed with my nega- 
tives, which come out very thin, with no pluck 
in them. I calculate exposures with the 
Imperial exposure meter. Can you suggest 
any improvement, as I do not wish to give up 
the tank method? Is there any other de. 
veloper that I can use? Would a lens screen 
be an improvement? Why should backing vary 
so much in consistency? 


E. M. D. (Bromley). 

Flatness, want of pluck or contrast anay 
be due to various causes. (1) The subject 
itself may not show strong contrasts, e. g., 
a building on a grey day or when the 
half-veiled sun is behind the camera, etc. 
(2) Over-exposure. (3) Under-develop- 
ment. (4) Fogged or stale plates. (5) Ex- 
cess of alkali in the developer, etc. In 
your case it seems probable that under- 
development is the cause, but perhaps 
over-exposure may contribute something. 
At any rate, you might try longer time in 
the developer, and if that fails, then try 
shortening the exposure. A lens screen 
means increase of exposure. Also it 
should be adjusted to the plate, and so is 
best obtained from or through the plate 
manufacturers. We do not quite see the 
point of your query as to backing. It 
1s not to be wondered at that different 
manufacturers use different backing mix- 
tures. There are many different developers 
which can be used for the tank method. 
Rodinal is a favourite with many workers. 
If you will refer to pp. 64 and 65 in our 
issue of July 19, 1910, you will find a 
number of formule for tank use. 


Development—Enlarging. 
(1) What is the correct time of appearance of 
the image at 45 deg., so deg., and ss deg. 
2 ne and hydroquinone? (2) I have a 
daylight enlarger. Is it possible to use Velox 
instead of bromide paper? Can you give the 
exposure for Velox on a bright day? 
C. W. B. (Slaithwaite). 
(1) The time of appearance varies with 
different brands of plates. This is a ques. 
tion which you can answer for yourself by 
trying the experiments with the brand of 
plate that you employ. (2) We have not 
tried Velox for daylight enlarging, 
because we do not see what advantage is 
likely to arise. Doubtless it could be 
used, but probably it would take as many 
minutes with Velox as seconds with rapid 
bromide paper, so that the time question 
is likely to be troublesome without com- 
pensating gain. 
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Apologetic. 

I was at a lantern lec- 
ture the other night when 
the lecturer went опе 
better than apologising 
for his photographs. The 


usual thing is to say, in a 
self-depreciatory manner, 
that you are no photographer, that you were not out for photo- 
graphs, that even if you were out for photographs the conditions 
of weather and lighting were such as to preclude any decency іп 
the results. Moreover, at the last moment you smashed the 
camera, fogged all your plates, and had to take photographs 
without apparatus of any description. Then you say, “ First 
slide, please." Of course, it is a rattling good one, as they all 
are, more or less, and the audience, having had their expecta- 
tions sent down to zero, are conscious of an undoubted thrill, 
and hail the photographer as a man of genius—íor who but a 
genius could have wrestled with the difficulties he had en- 
countered ?—and such a modest man besides. 


Visual Evidence. 

Of course, if the photographs are really bad it will never do 
to say so. The audience will vote you a bore, or at least they 
wil say vou have spoken the truth, which perhaps comes to 
the same thing. The slides shown by the lecturer to whom I 
referred at the beginning were not bad. They were interesting 
records of his journeys, although possibly in open competition and 
before exacting critics they might escape being voted the pictures 
of the year. Well, just before a short series taken on the West 
Coast of Ireland was put on, we saw a slide showing what real 
rain is like in that quarter of the world—coming down like a 
thousand stabs in the breast of Mother Earth. That was all— 
there was no more detail or room for any—but it was enough. 
We were told that the rest of the pictures were taken on that 
particular day, and the critic within us departed. It is an idea 
capable of indefinite extension. 


Primeval Sympathies. 

That we still retain certain primitive sympathies, that the 
human heart has not been altogether transformed into a 
pneumatically operated gyroscope, is proved by the spantaneous 
feeling that arises within us when we read of Mr. Cherry Kear- 
ton descending upon the tigers and orang-outangs of Jeypore 
with a {£300 photographic equipment. Our sympathies 
are not with Mr. Kearton, unless, indeed, it should 
unfortunately happen that he presses the button and the tiger 
does the rest, in which case all the compassion of which we are 
capable would be at his disposal. But for the present our 
sympathies are with the gentlemen of the jungle. Could there 
be a greater outrage upon nature than that such a primeval 
thing as a tiger, padding softly to his lair, should step on a wire 
and set in motion a series of automatic contrivances by which 
his portrait may be taken in a magnesium flash? As I say, it 
is a sign that we retain some vestiges of the elementary when 
the tiger as against the man-machine has our sympathy. 


The Simple Life de Luxe. 


Were it not for the recurrence of these emotions, we should 
indeed have occasion to bemoan the gradual envelopment and 
threatened throttling of man by the machinery of an artificial 
age. Nor can we be quite reassured on this point by a cheery 
philosopher in Country Life. To the unaided eye it might seem 
as though photography shared fully in the complexity of modern 
things, that each season’s camera was a more multiplex-jointed 
bogey than the last, and that camera work was coming to 
resemble the inside of a railway signal-box. Not at all. A 
Piccadilly flat is, in reality, a more fitting abode for the simple 
life than a savage’s hut, or the meeting-place of a photographic 
society, or anything supposedly crude and original like that. Ап 
extra knob or screw on a camera ought, according to the 
philosophy above mentioned, to provoke a fierce delight. It is 
a sign-post to simplicity. The more springs and wheels there 
are, the more cams and pinions and triggers inside your reflex, 
the nearer it approaches to a porridge-like austerity. | 
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The Strait Gate. 

All this is useful to remember. The more formidable the 
camera, the more child's play the photography. Shutters that 
give exposures up to a thousandth of a second are only clapping 
in the simpler and less encumbered days to be. The man who 
mounts up dizzily from “extra rapid" to “special extra 
rapid," and then on to “super special extra rapid," ought 
to feel during the whole time that he is approaching the rarefied 
air of the mountain summit and leaving behind the artificiality 
and hustle of the life on the plain. Give us longer camera 
extensions, more deftly revolving backs, equip us with lenses 
the pronunciation of which makes the tongue resemble the shape 
of some non-curling films. Oh for 250 Watkins and the simple 
life ! 

The Census. 

It is often a ground of complaint among photographers that 
persons who have never taken a photograph in their lives pre- 
sume to dub themselves artists. These low-bred persons claim 
the use of the term merely because they can paint, draw, grave, 
or sculp. The Suffragettes have, however, given these intruders 
a sad dig. At least one of them has described herself in the last 
census as ап “ etcher," on the ground that she has, from time 
to time, scratched the face of a copper. 


The Cult of the Ugly. 


Lord Farrer, speaking at the annual meeting of the Surrey 
Photographic Record and Survey Association, said that he would 
like to get some photographs of the perfectly hideous posts 
and wires which the Government were putting up all over the 
country roads, and to exhibit them as an instance of how 
esthetics were absolutely a dead letter with the departments. 


The belch of the smoke, which is taken by tolk as a thing to be 
patient about ; 

The telephone pole circumventing the whole of the land, putting 
beauty to rout ; 

The overhead wire above half of the shire, constituting a noose 
for the stars ; 

The play of the light that is winking by night, advertising a 
brand of cigars; — 


The garish shop-front with exhibits that blunt every sense of 
refinement and taste ; 

The hoardings that cry in the midst of the rye about Blenkins's 
pills or his paste; 

The auto that raises the dust with its paces and scatters it over 
the dale; 

The viaduct bearing, o'er river and clearing, the thunder and 
throb of the rail ; — 


My pictures of these will be sure to please the good people who 
try to forget, 

To put out of mind, to the fact to be blind, that the ugly is 
with us—and yet 

Our children should know, ere we patriarchs go, of the shame 
and the blot and the wrong, 

’Twill make them to wonder, round, over and under, their fathers 
have stood it so long. 
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SPOTTING 


T often happens that 
the principal differ- 
ence between the 
work of the beginner 
and the work of the 
more advanced ama- 
teur is * finish," rather 
than anything else. 
That is, the pro- 
duction of a good 
negative and a good 
print from it is not 
an exceptionally diffi- 
cult matter. Modern 
apparatus, such as 
the camera, lens, and exposure meter, 
together with modern plates and 
developers, enable even the beginner 
to obtain a good proportion of really 
good negatives. The expert can deal 
satisfactorily with a wider range of 
subjects, or to put it in another way, 
cran get a successful negative almost 
every time. But to get pleasing 
finished results from the good negatives 
obtained is not so simple a matter. 
There are small mechanical defects, 
perhaps, in the plate, and these pro- 
duce disfiguring spots in the print. 
The beginner cannot understand how 
the expert manages to produce such 
“clean” results. Well, everyone who 
photographs to any extent gets defects 
sometimes in the negatives. That is, 
with all ordinary care, small particles 
of dust will settle on the plate, and such 
particles will prevent light action; in 
reality, will cast a shadow on the sur- 
face of the plate on which they are 
resting, so that when development and 
fixation are complete, a small trans- 
parent spot will be found. Such a spot, 
being very tiny, is called a “ pinhole.” 
On the print it will be represented by 
a tiny black dot. Such pinholes must 
be *touched out" on the negative. 
Before explaining how this may be 
done, let us say that it is not necessary 
to have pinholes on every negative. 
If care is taken, when loading the 
slides or magazine of the camera, to 
give each plate a sharp tap on the back 
with the knuckles, any specks of dust 
will be dislodged, and this is a better 
method than the use of a dusting 
brush. Further, the camera. whether 
A plate or film camera, should be 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AND RETOUCHING FAULTS 


occasionally dusted out so as to prevent 
particles of dust from being dislodged 
from the sides and bottom of the 
camera and falling on the surface of 
the plate. 

The materials required for spotting 


and touching up negatives are as 
follows : — 
Two small sable brushes. 
A tube of charcoal grey (water 
colour). 
Bottle of photopake. 
Two retouching pencils in holders, 
say Nos. 2 and 3. E" 
Glass-paper block for sharpening 
pencils. 
Bottle retouching medium. 
Sharp lancet for scraping. : 
Dc not be tempted to use camel-hair 
brushes. Sables are necessary for good 
precise work. The scraping lancet is 


an important tool It should be as 
keen as a razor, and should have a thin 
springy blade. For general work the 
best shape is as shown, the sides of the 


IN NEGATIVES. 


blade being slightly curved. This 
enables scraping to be done without 
scratchiness, as we shall presently show. 
Retouching medium may be made at 
home by those who care to experiment. 
Dissolve 50 grains of resin, 20 grains 
of gum dammar, and 5 grains of gum 
mastic in an ounce of pure turpentine. 
If the medium should get too thick, add 
a little more turpentine. The medium 
may be applied to the film surface with 
a little piece of silk rag or a bit of 
an old cambric pocket-handkerchief, 
taking care not to apply too much. 

As the spotting out of pinholes is the 
simplest form of touching, we will take 
that first. The work may be done in 
any of three ways: (a) with the pencil ; 
(b) with the brush, using the charcoal 
grey, which may be thinned to match 
the tone of the negative at the par- 
ticular place where the pinhole is; 
(c) with the “ photopake,” which, as its 
name indicates, is opaque when applied, 
and will give a white spot on the print. 
With skilful work by methods a and 
b little or no touching will be needed 
on the finished print, while with 
method c each print will require 
touching. This indicates the advisa- 
bility of using a or b when a great 
number of prints are required. 

The pencil method is only applicable 
in two cases. If the pinhole is minute, 
or if larger, then when it is not much 
lighter than its surroundings. The 
retouching medium must be applied, 
and then a sharply pointed pencil is 
taken and held perpendicularly to the 
negative, the point being placed 
absolutely on the pinhole. The pencil is 
then given a twist between the finger 
and the thumb, and when removed it 
will usually be found that the lead has 
filled up the hole. If the hole is larger 
than such a pencil dot will fill, a number 
of little pencil touches must be made 
over its surface, touches more or less 
like little commas. The patch will 
gradually disappear. It will be fairly 
obvious than a transparent hole in the 
centre of a very black part of the 
negative cannot be filled up with pencil 
in this way. 

Now let us see what can be done with 
the brush and colour. Here the secret 
of success is to avoid having the colour 
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noticed—touches which have applied a 
little too much colour. The easiest 
way of removing this excess is to allow 
the colour, and the film underneath it, 
to thoroughly dry, and then to touch 
the over-dark bit with the point of a 
needle or of the scraping lancet. This 
will remove a little of the colour and 
usually puts matters right. A golden 
rule when matching the tone of the 
surrounding film is to keep the eye 
well away from the negative ; twelve or 
fifteen inches away is not any too much, 
though the individual sight must be 
taken into consideration. In any case 
not only the spot must be seen, but 
the spot and its surroundings. 

Fig. 3 shows the effect, again on the 
brint and much enlarged, of opaque 
spotting. That is, the thick colour or 
photopake is taken on the brush, the 
tip of which is touched exactly on the 
centre of the spot. This thick colour 
is moist enough to flow off the brush 
and fill up the spot, but it is not so 
fluid as to be easily absorbed by the 
surrounding gelatine. This method is 
most satisfactory in the blackest parts 


00 fluid. Some pinholes consist of an 
actual hole in the film; that is, a tiny 
flake of gelatine has come away leaving 
not only a transparent spot, but an 
actual hole, a sort of crater in the film. 
The bare glass will not hold the colour 
as readily as the gelatine round the 
edges of the hole, and if watery colour 
is applied the gelatine simply sucks 
it up, still leaving the hole, but with a 
dark ring round it. Fig. 1 is a very 
much enlarged print from a pinhole 
which has been spotted out with too 
watery a colour. It will be seen that 
the hole is there just as before 
operations were commenced, while the 


readily leave the brush and adhere to 
the film surface, but too dry to run 
once it is on the film. Of course, a 
spot of quite small size will be filled up 
with one little *dab" of colour, pro- 
vided the * dab" is put in exactly the 
right place. If, however, the spot is 
larger, a series of tiny dabs must be 
made until the whole of the spot is 
covered with a mosaic of dabs. Fig 2 
shows an enlarged print from a spot 
so treated. The darker patch is a spot 
which has been dabbed over once, and 
it will be seen that insufficient colour 
has been applied. It would be necessary 
to go over the spot again, taking 
especial care that the second touches 


ring round it has only served to make 
it more conspicuous. It is surprising 
how often this effect is produced, un 
noticed by the spotter in many cases. 
The proper way to go to work is to 
use the colour as dry as possible on the 
brush; that is, so moist that it will 


black ring. 


two 


did not dislodge the colour applied on 
the first round. The effect of 
finshed spotting is seen inside 
It will sometimes happen 
that when the spot is finished one or 
rather darker 


of the negative, such, for instance, as 
the collar in a portrait, or the sky in 
a landscape. 

Scraping and pencilling work of other 
kinds we must leave for consideration 
next week. 


the 
the 


* dabs" will be 


— ᷑ A[V 
A WORD ON FOCUSSING. By A. H. BLAKE, M. A. 


HE beginner who is anxious to get his picture dead sharp 
Y (and what beginner is not?) is told to arrange his subject 
upon the ground glass, to include the more or less to right or 
left, at top or bottom, until he is satisfied with the subject, 
and then to consider the question of focus. If the picture 
be not sharp all over with the open aperture of the lens (which 
will probably be the case), he is instructed to rotate the stops, 
getting a smaller and smaller aperture, until the stage of critical 
sharpness is reached. Provided the objects which he desires 
to photograph are stationary, and that no movement is to be 
apprehended, there is no objection to urge against this method. 
It is as easy to give a long as a short exposure. But supposing 
the subject include, say, a waterfall, or swiftly moving clouds, 
or a team of horses ploughing, or anything else with more or 
less rapid movement, the stopping down to get sharpness may 
so lengthen the exposure that the moving objects cannot be 
photographed without giving evidence of the movement in the 
negative. There are two methods possible to help the beginner 
to get sharpness without having to use so small a stop. With 
head under the focussing screen find the point at which the 
distance is critically sharp. Then revolve the focussing screw 


until the foreground is critically sharp. It is manifest that if 
the focus be now adjusted half way between these two extremes, 
each stop that is used will bring both the distance and the 
foreground into sharpness, and that the stage of a dual sharp- 
ness will be reached with a much smaller stop than if we set 
out to gain sharpness at either end of the subject. Another 
method of gaining sharpness without the aid of a small stop 
is the use of the different swings of the camera back. If the 
foreground be focussed sharply and then the camera back be 
swung to get the distance, or vice versd, probably the open lens 
can be used. This device cannot be adopted in cases in which 
straight lines are part of the subject. The side swing will in 
certain cases be found available in like manner. 

To get proficient in the use of these dodges the camera should 
be set up before some view involving considerable space 
between the foreground objects and the distance, and the ex- 
periment made of stopping down from one of the extremes of 
focus, or from a middle position between these two extremes, 
or by the method of the swing-back. Thus produced, the 
one most suitable will the more readily be adopted when at 


work. 
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Every week two ог three prints entered іп THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technicai data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


The 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HERE is a widespread notion not only 

among young photographers but 
among people generally, that if one can 
snapshot anyone in a “ natural position 
it is sure to yield a pleasing picture, 
simply because it is “50 natural." But 
while every man is a human being, every 
human being is not a man; so we may 
say every good portrait pose is natural, but 
every natural pose is not good portraiture. 
For example, in fig. 1 we have what may 
be termed a perfectly natural scene, but 
one cannot imagine anyone thinking that 
the holding up of a teacup to the mouth 
and obscuring half the face would yield 
a pleasing or characteristic pose. Then, 
again, the tea-table is what might fairly 
be termed a muddle, which may also be 
natural enough, just as a garden rubbish 
heap may be natural,“ yet one cannot 
observe nature for long without seeing 
that there are many things in nature 
which are not beautiful in the artist's 
sense of the word. 

Now let us look at fig. 2. Here, again. 
we have three cheerful youths, natural 
enough in their light-hearted, merry talk ; 
and the background of Ппеу rails or 
palings is natural enough, but as a back- 
ground it does not require a very strong 
effort of mind to imagine something 
preferable. The expressions are all 
strikingly lifelike and natural, but at the 
same time anything like а pronounced 
smile or laugh is very apt to become a 
fixed grin in the photograph. Laughter 
is essentially transitory, and when fixed 
becomes unnatural. A smile becomes a 


smirk, a laugh becomes а grin or 
grimace. 
We may here repeat a well-known 


maxim that not more than one of a group 
should be allowed to look at the photo- 
grapher, and often it is better that not 
even one does this. Technically the print 
is of creditable quality. 

Turning now to our third example 
(fig. 3), we here also have a natural bit 
of work, in the sense that the figures of 
the children do not appear to have been 
posed. Now with quite young children 
and old people we have one great advan- 
tage. They are too old or too young to 
care very much about how they look, and 


) 
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Fig. 1. - WOMAN'S Joy. By Chas. Percy. 


so they do not handicap us by putting on 
special expressions. Here, again, the 
technical quality of the work is quite com- 
mendable. 


It wil be useful here to take a 
comprehensive glance at the three back- 
grounds used in figs. 1, 2 and 3. The 
white curtains in fig. 1 are easily seen to 
be unsuitable, and affording little or no 
contrast or relief tor the light garments 
of the figures. The very Ппеу nature 
of the background of fig. 2 needs no 
further reference, except perhaps the ad- 
vice to all and sundry to avoid railings or 
palings, brick walls and ivy-covered back- 
grounds as all being quite unsuitable. In 
fig. 3 we have a fairly dark and quiet but 
yet effective background. 

Next as to lighting. In fig. 1 we have the 
effect of a flashlight with its usual defects 
of tlatness due to the flash having to be 


By Geo. Cox. 


Fig. 2.- GETTING KEA DV. 


out of the danger zone of the lens, and so 
usually giving a flat, front-lighting and 
absence-of-shadow effect. In fig. 2 we 
have a direct sunlight effect, with its 
common effect of cutting up the picture 
into many small light and dark patches. 
In the third case, we have the effect of a 
subdued and diffused light, which helps 
to give soft modelling. 


For the benefit of other beginners, and 
as a working guide, the following details 
of exposure, etc., of these three prints are 
given. 

For fig. 1 an extra rapid plate was used. 
апа ап К.К. lens with stop F/8. The 
negative was developed with руто-ѕода, 
and the print made on self-toning paper. 
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Fig. 3. - THE TWINS. By C. Day. 


For fig. 2 a special rapid plate was used, 
and an exposure of 1-25th of a second was 
given. A single lens was employed, and 
the negative was developed with metol- 
quinol. 

For fig. 3 a special rapid plate was em- 
ployed, and the exposure given was r-15th 
of a second. Stop F/8 was used, and the 
negative was developed with pyro-soda. 
The print was made on a P.O.P. post. 
card. 

In the example overleaf the block-maker 
has given us an excellent rendering of the 
orivinal. It will first be noticed that the 
lights and shades about the mother and 
child are a little too strongly accentuated 
for a auite pleasing effect. Whether it 
1s desirable to let two sitters in such a 
group both stare at the camera is perhaps 
a moot point, but the present writer says 
" Don't," unless you want to suggest 
“being photographed." It is curious and 
very instructive to note how the line of 
buttons on the bov's garment leads the eye 
downwards to the row of dark, diamond- 
shaped marks along the arm of the chair, 
for it shows how such small things may 
plav a very important part in leading the 
eye towards or from a feature in a com- 
position. The two heads of the sitters 
should have been placed a little higher 
up the picture. 

For this picture a rapid plate was used, 
and the exposure given was three seconds. 
The developer emploved was metol-hvdro- 
quinone, and the print was made on gas- 
light paper. 


N EW readers shou'd note that 
back numbers containing 


previous Beginners Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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BLACKPOOL. 


Bv C. F. RBA. 
See article“ Workers we may Hear About," p. 410. 
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MLLI SARA DE GROOTI Bv E. O. HOPPE, F.R.P.S 
From ihe Exhibilion of the London Salon of Photography. (See p. 403.) 
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The present time of year finds many amateur photo- 
graphers buying, selling, and exchanging apparatus 


with a view to re- 


reasons for selling 
or exchanging apparatus are not always the same, nor 
need it be assumed that because a man wishes to get rid 
of his camera it is necessarily faulty. The worker who 
has been using a folding pocket camerd very frequently 
becomes enamoured of the possibility of the reflex type 
of instrument, while the possessor of a reflex will often 
yearn for an instrument that he can slip into his coat 
pocket when travelling abroad. There are doubtless 
hundreds of individuals similarly situated, who, if they 
could only be brought in communication one with 
another, would find that each possesses what the other 
needs, and the exchange would result in mutual satis- 
faction. Frequently, too, the purchase or presentation 
of a new camera places an old instrument on the retired 
list. This does not mean that the camera is worn out or 
incapable of doing good work; it has merely been super- 
:seded by a later pattern. Here the announcement of the 
old camera for sale at a low price would probably bring 
an immediate response from the individuals who are on 
the look-out for such a piece of apparatus, but are unable 
to afford the price of the new instrument. To all these 
the Sale and Exchange ” columns of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws offer an un- 
equalled medium for bringing together buyer and seller. 
On another page will be found some comments from 
several readers who have used THE A. P. “ Sale and 
Exchange " svstem. The attention of other readers 
"who have cameras or apparatus for sale or exchange, 
or who wish to buy cheaply, is directed to this means of 
getting their needs promptly and satisfactorily sup- 
plied. The cost of inserting these small advertisements 
will be found on p. 9 of Supplement. 
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It is usually admitted that, so far as the pictorial 
‘treatment of portraiture generally is concerned, the 
amateur photographer has 
taught the professional many 
a valuable lesson. We are 
quite ready to grant that the 
professional, with his properly equipped studio, has а 
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great advantage over the amateur in the possession of 
the necessary environment for the production of the best 
results. Whether this advantage is always made the 
most of is open to doubt, but the fact remains that the 
average amateur, with the requisite qualifications for 
the production of good pictorial portraiture—and there 
are many such—has secured results which have opened 
the eyes of the professional to lighting effects other than 
the usual thing." Cases in point arise repeatedly in 
the exhibitions where amateur and professional com- 
pete on equal terms, and we usually find that the pro- 
fessional who has had what may be termed an 
amateur "' training is capable of producing the most 
satisfactory pictorial portraits. Mr. Furley Lewis, Mr. 
Oscar Hardee, Mr. J. M. Whitehead, Mr. Lee Syms, 
Mr. E. O. Hoppé, Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke, and Mr. 
Walter Benington are gentlemen whose names occur as 
having the“ amateur ” experience for their professional 
work, and there are many more whose photographs will 
be familiar to our readers. In the present issue a repro- 
duction of one of Mr. Hoppé’s pictures is given, and 
one by the Dover Street Studios. This firm is well 
known for good pictorial portraiture in the Press, and 
the example given indicates the care now evident in the 
matter of accessories compared with the usual profes- 
sional portrait of a decade ago. 
S a GG 
It is sometimes unwise to be too practical, and Mr. 
Chapman Jones, who was in the chair, thought that 
the discussion at the last meeting of 
SULPHITE AS A the Royal Photographic Society had 
РОО PRODUCER. taken too practical a turn, in view of 
the theoretical nature of the paper 
which initiated it. Dr. Mees, with whom Mr. Welborne 
Piper collaborated, gave a sketch of certain investiga- 
tions into the fogging powers of developers, taking 
hydroquinone and sodium hydrate developer as a first 
instalment. One of the chief points of interest was the 
propensity of sulphite as a fog-producer. The fogging 
power of a developer was shown to increase four times 
by the addition of a small quantity of sulphite. The 
action of sulphite in development rendered the unex- 
posed silver bromide more soluble, lowering its resist- 
ance potential, so that it developed, thus producing fog. 
Bromide had a marked effect in delaving fog during the 
early stages of development, but subsequently its 
restraining power in ANS rapa тесте votoj г ог 
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destroyed, so that the ultimate result was similar to the 
others. Dr. Scheffer, of Berlin, was a guest of the 
evening, and said that he had been completing some 
investigations on dichroic fogs with the ultra-micro- 
scope, and hoped shortly to publish them. One speaker 
recalled the prejudice which Mr. B. J. Edwards main- 
tained for many years against sulphite in development, 
and that he recommended a pyro-ammonia developer 
without any sulphite at all. Dr. Mees said, however, 
that he must not be taken as advocating the abandon- 
ment of sulphite. His paper was purely a theoretical 
one, and much ground required to be broken up before 
any practical purposes could be served. 
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One of the frames іп а recent photographic exhibition 
on the outskirts of London held a rather tender land- 
scape and a well-fitting figure. 

THE UNSENTIMENTAL For a few moments we could not 
UMBRELLA. locate the whereabouts of the 

little laceration in the sentiment 

of the thing, and then it struck us—the figure had an 
umbrella. The newspapers have lately been making 
fun of the fact that one of the London statues—the 
Waterlow statue in Waterlow Park—is equipped with 
an umbrella. Yet an umbrella is not a palpable absur- 
dity, like certain fashions. And with its dainty sister, 
the parasol, some portraitists have done wonders in 
expression. If the umbrella is homely and prosaic and 
utilitarian, so are many of the other things which we 
have managed to represent pictorially. Yet has anyone 
successfully introduced the umbrella, open or shut, into 
a pictorial composition? In a street scene, perhaps, 
but not in an open landscape, even when it is supposed 
to be raining. It may be our photography is showing 
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us that umbrellas are the products of an artificial and 
timid civilisation, that as children of Nature we ought 
to do without them, and that if a wet day is worth a 
picture it is worth a wetting. 
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The preliminary announcements of the twenty-sixth 
annual Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom 
—already given in these pages— 
PROGRESS OF THE have been now supplemented by 
EXETER CONVENTION. the issue of a booklet giving 
further particulars of the forth- 
coming meeting at Exeter from July 10 to 15. Ав 
our readers are aware, Mr. J. B. B. Wellington will be 
the president, and it would be difficult to imagine a more 
popular figure in the photographic world to fill the posi- 
tion. The headquarters will be the Barnfield Hall, 
Exeter. Here the trade exhibition, exhibition of pictures 
arranged by the Exeter Camera Club, and the evening 
meetings will be held. Тһе civic authorities and several 
members of the Corporation are taking great interest in 
the Convention, as also are the officers and committee of 
the Exeter Camera Club. There is every reason to 
expect, therefore, that the meeting will be a great suc- 
cess. The neighbourhood teems with possibilities for 
the camera, and the excursions which have been 
arranged are very attractive. The Cathedral alone will 
probably keep many of the visitors busy for the entire 
week. The official opening will be at the Guildhall on 
Monday, July 10, and the conversazione and reception 
by the Mayor of Exeter will be at the Royal Albert 
Memorial, Queen Street, on Tuesday, July 11. Full 
particulars of membership (subscription 5s.) can be 
obtained from the hon. general secretary, Mr. F. A. 
Bridge, Downshire House, Barry Road, S.E. 
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“THE A. P. ann P. N.” Weekly Competitions аге for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize consisting of ten shillings' 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week fot the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. | nS : 

For beginners, and those who nave never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings 


worth of materia 


.. obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. лхр P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes аге awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons given every week 


in the advertisement pages affixed to its back. and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tue A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. АП unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper. and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competiticns will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Alfred 
G. Buckham, 103, Borough Road, S.E. (Title of print, А Pine- 
Clad Hill Top.“) Technical data: Plate, Wellington S. O.; 
exposure, 4 sec.; lens, Adon telephoto; time of day, 3 p-m., 
November; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide. 


The Second Prize to Walter Harper, 129, Waids House Road, 
Nelson. (Title of print, A Fleeting Gleam.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial; exposure, 1-15th sec.; time of day, 11 a.m., 
March; printing process, enlarged on Paget Cream Crayon 
bromide from quarter-plate. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss H. Holderness, 11, Orme 
Court, W. (Title of print, “ Summer.’’) Technical data : Kodak 
ortho. film; exposure, 1-25th sec.; lens, Aldis ; stop, F /6.3 ; time 
of day, 3 p.m., August; developed in Kodak machine; printing 
process, Wellington Cream Crayon. 

The Mounting Prize to J. R. van Nyendaal, Wyk by Duur- 
stede, Holland. (Title of print, “А Little Old Street.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Marion iso., backed ; lens, Thornton-Pickard 


Pantoplanat ; exposure, 2 secs. ; stop, F/32 ; time of day, 6 a.m., 
July ; developer, hydroquinone ; printing process, matt albumen. 
Hon. Mention. | 

A. Е. Braham, Manchester; Hans Elsner, Dresden; Elliott 
Peel, Clapton ; Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland ; J. R. van Nyendaal, 
Holland; Wm. Mitchell, Gateshead; J. H. Saunders, Leeds; 
Miss M. Middleton, Ealing; Miss Frances Pitt, Bridgnorth; 
Henry Warner, West Kensington Park; Miss Rossi, St. John's. 
Wood. 


Beginners’ Section. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Eric P. Glover, Ash Villa, 
Newton Road, Leeds. (Title of print, Sombre Woods.) 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho. ; lens, Aldis; stop, F/11; 
time of day, 3 p.m., November; developer, M.-Q. ; printing pro- 
cess, enlargement on Kodak Royal bromide from half-plate. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III. are omitted. 
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ESPITE the vast changes which have taken 
place during the development of photographic 
science, and the immense amount of attention 
that has been paid to the research side in recent 

years by capable chemists and physicists, we have never 
got out of the groove of the silver plate. Sensitive 
plates of extreme rapidity are now made, always with 
mixtures of the bromide and iodide of silver, and we 
have learnt how to dye these compounds in order to 
render them sensitive to rays of light which in the ordi- 
nary way possess little or no chemical energy. 

Uranium and iron have been exploited for the light- 
sensitiveness of their salts, and a little work has been 
done with one or two other metals; but, on the whole, 
photography, as a chemico-physical science, ignores 
the innumerable instances of changes produced by light 
which occur in Nature. It is, in fact, only in rare 
instances that outside substances—if one may use the 
term—are made to act as auxiliaries to silver salts; 
notably in the case of the use of oxidising agents to 
prevent fog, such as Schwartz’s use of tungstates to 
prevent the reduction of silver phosphate. 

A large number of experiments were made by the pre- 
sent writer in 1899 to determine the possibilities of using 
the metals of the chromium family for preparing print- 
ing-out papers, but the results (published in the 
Photographic Journal of that year) were merely sugges- 
tive, and, like meny others, require careful and 
systematic following up to render them of practical 
service to photography. 

A somewhat remarkable book has recently been pub- 
lished by Knapp, of Halle, by a Russian doctor, Johann 
Plotnikow, dealing with chemical changes produced by 
light, and should be carefully studied by physicists who 
would utilise some of the light absorbed by the innumer- 
able substances which, though changed by it, are 
unknown to or ignored by photographers. Three 
chapters in the recently published book of Dr. Smiles,* 
' The Relations between Chemical Constitution and 
Some Physical Properties,’’ also provide one with much 
food for thought, and should be of great value to photo- 
graphic chemists. 

Every emulsion maker at some time or other thinks 
to himself, ‘‘ Surely there must be some other and 
cheaper metal than silver which might be used for 
making a sensitive plate." But no exhaustive work of 
any value—even suggestive value—has been published 
in this direction, except, perhaps, that on lead iodide 
emulsions. 

One suggestive light-change is the comparatively 
rapid oxidation of lead sulphide, PbS, into lead sulphate, 


* Text-books of Physical Chemistry. 
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РЫ5Од, under the influence of light, originally observed 
by Schénbein. 

The former compound is black, the latter white. 
Here, therefore, is a direct suggestion for a printing- 
out paper that would give positive for positive—a very 
much needed thing. The bleach-out processes, as 
recommended by Worel and others for printing from 
coloured transparencies, are all examples of changes 
effected by light absorption, but it is doubtful whether 
anything like the practical value will ever be derived 
from the experiments with dyes that might be if metallic 
compounds were systematically investigated. 

There are, of course, extremely numerous instances 
of the decomposition of organic substances by light. 
Many of these are colourless, but their spectra show 


INTERESTED. 
Awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 


By Jos. BELL. 


strong absorption bands in the ultra-violet, and amongst. 
organic compounds there seems considerable decomposi- 
tion in cases of light absorption which is apparently 
absent in metallic compounds for a reason given below. 
ا‎ changes gradually in light to methane and acetic: 
acid :-— 

CH3. CO. CH3 + H20 = CH4 + CH3. COOH. 
All diazo-compounds are more or less light-sensitive, 
and so on. 

The reason for the apparent stabilitv in light of the 
salts of most metals is, I argue, due to the fact that we 
have not yet found out how to detect the changes they 
experience in light absorption, nor what to use as the 
equivalent to gelatine as a '' sensitiser." Take the 
case of silver bromide. Leaving aside the matter 
of colour change, what proportion of a unit weight of 
this salt is decomposed on exposure to light? But we 
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can discriminate between exposed and unexposed silver 
bromide by the sensitiveness of the former to what we 
term a developer. In dealing with a salt of, let us say, 
tellurium, we naturally incline to select the chloride or 
bromide, and to apply to it a similar treatment after 
exposure—with no result. 

Much of the recent progress in inorganic chemistry 
has been brought about by the application to it of 
methods used in organic chemistry. Similarly, in deal- 


JUDGING by the 
enquiry columns of 
the photographic 
periodicals one may 
safely assume that 
there are a number 
of amateurs — be- 
ginners though they may be 
—who, having got a faulty 
negative, do not for the life 
of them know the nature of 
the fault, nor in which direc- 
tion the error lies, and con- 
sequently they find it impos- 
sible to cure or prevent the 
disease without knowing the 
nature of the complaint. 

With so many varieties of 
market, it is quite possible 
from imperfect negatives; 
but this only follows when some particular effect is 
aimed at, or when a printing medium designed for 
use with faulty negatives is used, and is best accomplished 
by the ingenious and patient worker. Who is not aware 
that some gaslight papers will give perfect prints from ex- 
tremely flat negatives? while, try all you may, you cannot 
get a perfect print on P.O.P. from anything but a brilliant 
negative, the result both of correct exposure and develop- 
ment. Bromide papers are also capable of giving excellent 
pictures from the most weird negatives. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that these printing papers designed for 
correcting faults in negatives, are equally suitable for print- 
ing from the perfect negative. It is by giving an abnormal 
exposure, and sometimes by using an abnormal developer, 
that such results are attained. 


vaky a The Perfect Negative. 

The perfect negative may be said to be one in which 
every portion has, to a more or less extent, been acted upon 
by the light reflected by the subject. There should be no 
clear glass, neither should there be any portion too dense to 
be printable, and printable in the same time as the lighter 
portions. Shadows should appear as almost clear glass, while 
the very lightest portion, say a white house, should be ren- 
dered very dark, yet, at the same time, capable of permitting 
sufficient light to pass, in order to give a pronounced tint, 
or a suggestion of colour, rather than a patch of white, 
unprinted paper. It must be remembered that the shadows 
formed when the sun is shining brightly, are no blacker 
than those produced when it is obscured by a cloud. It is 
the bright surrounding sunlight, or the illuminated area 
that differs. Therefore, the seemingly black shadow of a 
tree-trunk across some country lane should be rendered in 
the negative as that part of the road occupied by it would 
be rendered at a time when the sun was obscured by a cloud. 
It follows, therefore, that the difference lies with the illu- 
minated portion only, which, in a sunlit view, should be 
rendered considerably lighter than the same view in diffused 
light. It is the contrast between the illuminated area and 


the 
to produce perfect pictures 


printing paper upon 
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ing with the possibilities of utilising some of the 
absorbed light lost at present to photography, new 
methods are wanted. Perhaps some day not far distant 
the Camera Club or some other suitable institution will 
appoint a committee to investigate this side of photo- 
graphic science, for it is a very important one, and 
deserves the application to it of some of the talent and 
modern knowledge of our photographic experts when 
they have time to devote to it. 
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the shadow area that accounts for the apparent blackness, 
and objects that fall within the shadow portion should be 
easily discernable in the photograph. The question at once 
arises, how about a dull day? Well, I will tell you! In 
reality, our photograph should show that the weather was 
dull; but there is usually no need for this, so it follows that 
negatives taken on a dull day are often unconsciously de- 
veloped a little longer than would otherwise be the case, 
and consequently we get more contrast. Here again we 
get an imperfect negative, z.e., with its contrast not in 
accordance with the scene, yet by working abnormally, or 
off the usual course, we get a better impression than we 
should otherwise get. 
The Under-exposed Negative. 

An under-exposed negative is one in which only the bright 
objects (not necessarily all of them) are visible. The out- 
line is usually all that is visible of the darker objects, and 
shadow detail is absent. The cause of the trouble is that 
insufficient time was given for the light reflected by the 
darker objects to act on the sensitive plate or film in the 
camera. Ав no developer can develop what isn’t there, there 
is no remedy. Very often one is tempted to prolong develop- 
ment in the hope that it will bring some reward ; but the 
developer does no more than continue to blacken the dark 
portion of the negative, thereby increasing contrast. 


The Over-exposed Negative. 

Except in cases of gross over-exposure, the negative can, 
in nearly all cases, be rendered printable. In this instance 
the light has played upon the sensitive surface for too long 
a time. Should the plate darken immediately on placing it 
in the developer, gross over-exposure is the fault, and for 
this there is no remedy. If, on the other hand, the image 
becomes visible, though quicker than it should do, don't try 
and save it by stopping development, but continue the 
process until the image 1s only just visible, or until it has 
almost disappeared and the negative is then nearer the 
approximation of correct development. It then suffers from 
one fault only—simply over-exposure ; and by subsequently 
reducing it we can get a presentable negative, capable, with 
care, of giving a good print. 

Conclusion. 

It will be seen, therefore, that carrying the developing 
action beyond a certain time does not produce an image, but 
only increases density, whereas an under-developed nega- 
tive (providing the exposure was correct) can be intensified 
and made to give presentable prints. It is better, however, 
to avoid this mistake by allowing the plate to develop until 
objects in the shadow present themselves, or until shadow 
detail shows itself. This contribution is merely an attempt 
to touch upon a wide subject, and was written in the belief 
that others may sometimes get faulty negatives without 
knowing the cause, in the same way as the writer used to do. 

The question of correct exposure is, of course, a very im- 
portant one, and provided this can be ensured by means of a 
reliable exposure table, such as that published monthly in 
THE A. P. AND P. N., or by means of an exposure meter, no 
great difficulty should be experienced in obtaining correctly 
developed negatives. 
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T sometimes happens that bromide prints, through over- 

development, are too dark and heavy. It is not always 

easy to see when developing exactly how the print is 
going to look when dry. Often prints appear considerably 
darker after fixing than they did when taken from the 
developer. If through any miscalculation over-development 
has occurred, the prints need not be thrown away, as they 
can quite easily be reduced in density by the ferricyanide of 
potassium and hypo bath, commonly known as Howard 
Farmer's reducer. 

Before describing the process of reduction, it is well to 
point out that it is useless to attempt to reduce prints which 
are very “ flat" and grey, or prints which are hard." By 
the latter word, I mean those which are very dark in the 
shadows and very white in the light portions; prints of this 
kind often being described as being composed of ‘‘ soot and 
whitewash.” It is, indeed, possible to locally reduce the 
dark parts of these hard ”’ 
prints, but the results are 
seldom worth the trouble, for 
if we remove the soot ’’ we 
still have the ** whitewash ” 
left. 

General Reduction. 

We will suppose that we 
have a print of good quality 
and gradation, but which is 
too dark all over. If the 
print has been dried it should 
be placed in a dish of water 
for a few minutes, and then 
in a clean fixing solution. 
The best strength of the fix- 
ing solution for bromide 
work is about three ounces 
of hypo to a pint of water. 
Now for the reducer. Get 
one ounce of ferricyanide 
of potassium, put it into a 
bottle, and pour on about 


No. 2.—Straight print from original negative. 
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IMPROVING BROMIDE PRINTS BY ^ 
GENERAL к LOCAL REDUCTION. 


An Illustrated Article by VICTOR E. MORRIS. 


No. 3.—This illustration shows clouds introduced, cottages and foreground 
made lighter by local reduction. 
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No. r—(A) Not Reduced. (B) Reduced. 


seven or eight ounces о! 
water. The ferricyanide takes 
some little time to dissolve, 
therefore it is better to make 
up the solution some hours 
before required for use. This 
solution will keep for a long 
time in good condition. Be 
careful when buying to get 
the ferrzcyanide, not the 
ferro, which is useless for our 
purpose. It is poisonous, 
therefore keep the solution in 
a safe place. 

The print to be operated 
upon being in the fixing 
solution, ready for the process 
of reduction, we take another 
dish and place in it some 
more fixing solution, just 
enough to completely cover 
the print. Add a few drops 
of the ferricyanide, say five or six, to the ounce of fixing 
solution. Rock the dish well, to thoroughly mix the hypo 
and ferricyanide, and then place the print in it, and continue 
to rock the dish. 

At the end of about ten or fifteen seconds remove the print, 
and plunge it into the fixing solution again. Move it about 
in this for a minute or two. This will stop the reducing 
process. Now examine the print. If not reduced enough 
place it again in the hypo and ferricyanide for a few seconds 
longer, and then remove it, as before, to the plain hypo 
solution. 

The print can be repeatedly put into the reducer until the 
correct depth has been reached. One word of caution here. 
The print must never be taken direct from the reducing 
solution and held in the hands for examination until the 
ferricyanide has been washed off, or the reducing action will 
go on (probably unevenly), and the picture will be ruined. 


Instead of placing the print direct from the reducer into the 


hypo, it may, if preferred, be washed under the tap, or in 
a dish of water. I have, however, found that placing it in 
the hypo quickly stops the reducing action. 
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When the correct depth has been reached, the print should 
be allowed to remain in the fixing solution for about five 
minutes, and should then be thoroughly washed and dried 
in the usual way. 

This method of reducing bromide prints is so simple that 
one wonders that it is not more generally practised. The 
great thing to remember is, that a verv weak reducer must 
be used, just a few drops of the ferricyanide added to the 
fixing solution, so that the process is well under control. 
If a large dose of ferricyanide is used the reduction is so 
iin that the print will probably be spoilt. 

t may perhaps be thought that the ferricyanide would 
stain the print, but when used as directed this is net likely 
to happen. The reducer does, however, slightly alter the 
colour of the print, making it a shade or two warmer in 
tone. This generally is of no great consequence. 

Illustration No. 1 shows the effect of the reducer. A 
12 by 10 enlargement was made upon a sheet of Enammo 
bromide paper. This was developed with Amidol, and fixed 
in the usual way. The print was found to be too dark all 
over. For the purpose of illustrating this article, the print 
was cut through the centre, and the right-hand half was 
placed in the reducer for a few seconds. This lightened up 
this half considerably, as can be seen by comparing this with 
the left-hand half, which thas not been reduced. The part 
reduced shows no sign of stain whatever, but the colour is 
slightly warmer than the other half. So much for 
general reduction. 

Locel Reduction. 


Sometimes a print may require reduction in certain 
5 only. Perhaps a foreground or a sky is too heavy. 
It is quite an easy matter to reduce a print locally, by apply- 
ing the reducer to the part of the picture required, by means 
of a small brush or a tuft of cotton-wool. 

As an illustration of local reduction, please look at the 
pictures Nos. 2 and 3. 

These are from bromide prints of about 10 by 8 size. Both 
had the same exposure, and were developed at the same time 
to just about the same depth. No. 2 is a straight print, just 
as it came from the fixing solution. No. 3 has had soft 
cloud forms introduced, and the cottage walls and foreground 
made lighter. This was effected in the following manner. 

The print was taken from the fixing solution, held by 
one corner for a minute or two for the surplus hypo to drain 
off, and then laid, face up, on a sheet of glass. The sur- 
face was then wiped all over with a large tuft of cotton- 
wool. This was done to get rid of as much surface mois- 
ture as possible, thus preventing the reducer, when applied, 
from spreading beyond the limits of the portion to be 
operated upon. A little fresh fixing solution was now put 
into a small dish, and a few drops of the ferricyanide added 
to it. 

The actual proportions used for this particular print were 
10 drops of the ferricyanide solution (remember the strength 
of this was 1 oz. ferricyanide to 8 oz. of water) to 3 oz. of 
the hypo solution. This, of course, is a very weak reducer, 
and works very slowly. It is important that it does so when 
applied locally to a print. For general reduction the pro- 
portion of ferricyanide may be doubled. The print being 
ready upon the glass, a small brush was dipped in the 
reducer, and applied to the sky portion, the idea being to 
break up the dull, leaden effect, by introducing a suggestion 
of soft clouds. The brush was redipped in the solution 
occasionally, and worked upon the print just as in painting. 

Great care had to be taken to prevent any splashing of 
the ferricyandide upon the print, as every drop put upon it 
at once commences to reduce. If by accident any reducer 
gets upon any part of the paper where it is not required, the 
whole print should at once be plunged into the fixing 
bath, or a dish of water, to immediately stop the reducing 
action. To get back to the print in question. In a few 
seconds the parts touched by the brush began to grow 
lighter, and by carefully working the brush about a sugges- 
tion of clouds began to appear. Care had to be taken to 
prevent the formation of hard white lines, by keeping the brush 


continually moving over the parts wetted with the reducer. ' 


After a minute or two the sky appeared to be nearly as 
wanted, and the print was then plunged into the fixing bath 
to stop the action of the reducer. It was then criticallv 
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examined, and it was found that certain parts of the sky 
wanted lightening up a little more. The print was there- 
fore drained, and again placed upon the sheet of glass, and 
the process of reducing with the brush was repeated. When 
the sky was judged to be satisfactory, the print was again 
put into the fixing solution. 

Upon further examination the foreground was found to 
be rather too dark, so the print was once more laid upon 
the glass and the whole o the foreground and also the 
fronts of the cottages were slightly reduced. As the fore- 
ground and the houses occupy about half of the area of the 
print (the latter measuring 10j by 7), the brush was too 
small to quickly cover all this part with the solution, so a 
good big pad of cotton-wool was used, and the reducer 
was rapidly mopped on. In a short time the requisite reduc- 
tion had been effected, and the print was once more put 
back into the hypo, and left there for about five minutes. 
Afterwards the print was well washed and dried. 

Illustration No. 3 must not be taken as a perfect print, or 
one having any great pictorial qualities. It is simply put 
forward to show that a certain amount of personal control 
and alteration of the character of a print can be obtained 
in bromides by the use of the ferricyanide reducer. 


A Note of Warning. 

As a general rule, I would not advise that clouds be intro- 
duced altogether by this method, natural ones being un- 
doubtedly the best. Often, however, a part of the sky is 
too dark, and this can quite easily be improved by the pro- 
cess. Improvements can often be made in prints other than 
by painting clouds in the sky of landscape subjects. Heavy 
shadows and dark and uninteresting foregrounds can fre- 
quently be made more acceptable. fn architectural prints 
the process is extremely useful; charming effects of light 
and shade being obtained by skilful application of the reducer 
to the print. 

The process is a most interesting one, and opens up such 
great possibilities to the worker with artistic, knowledge and 
perception. It must, however, be worked with care, or false 
effects of lighting will result. 

If a print, after local reduction, should not be of good 
colour throughout, appearing warmer in the parts reduced 
than in the other portions, it can generally be made satis- 
factory by toning to a sepia colour in the sulphide bath. 
That is, providing the print is of sufficient depth of tone to 
stand the change to a much warmer colour; a very soft print 
usually being very little good for this method of toning. 
When bleaching a print which has been locally reduced, for 
the purpose of sulphide toning, it will perhaps be found that 
those parts to which the reducer has been applied '' hang 
back,” even after the rest of the print is thoroughly bleached. 
This need not cause alarm, for if the print is left in the 
bleaching solution a sufficient time the parts hanging 
back " will eventually bleach, and not the slightest trouble 
will be experienced in the actual toning. . 

Also, I think that any little difference of colour in a print, 
due to local reduction, is less observed when a“ Cream 
Crayon,” “ Toned Royal,’ or a like paper is used instead 
of a plain white one. 


To Sum Up. 

To succeed with the ferricvanide of potassium and hypo 
process, for securing control in bromide prints, one or two 
points must be borne in mind. Firstly, use a weak reducing 
solution. This will prevent staining, and also will keep 
the process well under control. Secondly, before commenc- 
ing local reduction have some idea of the effect to be tried 
for. Thirdly, do not attempt too much, and be careful not 
to introduce false effects of lighting. Lastly, when experi- 
menting with the process, do not begin with your best print, 
as a little experience is required to enable one to get just the 
effect sought for. 

The process of local reduction is by no means a tedious 
one; on the other hand, it is extremely interesting. I do 
not think the permanence of the print is in any way impaired 
bv the treatment suggested. 

I may add, in conclusion, that P.O.P. prints and postcards 
can be reduced generally in just the same way as bromide 
ones. 'The tone, however, is made considerably warmer, and 
for this reason local reduction is not recommended for P.O.P. 
prints. 
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from causes inside or outside the film. What we have 

previously called °“ internal“ is also called“ dispersive "' 
halation, while that called external ’’ (to the film) is also 
called ‘‘ reflective ’’ halation. 

The crux of the matter. We must now consider this 
datter a little more closely. In the accompanying sketch is 
shown (diagrammatically) in section a gelatine film on a 
glass support. When the ray of light, A B, as fig. 1, falls 
more or less perpendicularly on the film at B, it is partly 
dispersed by the solid particles of silver bromide imbedded 
in gelatine, but the film is in reality very thin, and so a good 
deal of light gets through it to C, where it enters the glass, 
and reaches the back surface of the glass at D, where 
two different things may, and often do, happen, i.e., part 
of the light passes out of the glass along D E, and part is 
reflected by the back surface of the glass only, D F, where 
it reaches the under side of the film at F, and produces a 
developable effect which we know only too well as halation. 

But what about the light which escapes through the glass 
at D along D E? If this meets with a dead black surface 

we may say good- 
A bye to it, but if the 
| plate-holder at this 
point is at all 
smooth and shiny, it 
may reflect enough 
of the light falling 
on it to reach the 
glass plate again, 
and so reach the 
back of the film. 
We now see the im- 
portance of having 
plate - holders not 
only black, but also 
dead black, so that 
Е their reflecting 
power is reduced to 
a minimum. Now, the point arises as to how much of the 
light falling on D is reflected along D F, and how much of it 
passes out of the plate along D E? This depends largely 
upon the angle which the incidant light, A B, makes with the 
surface of the film. Roughly put, the nearer A B is to bein 
perpendicular to the film the more light passes out along D E. 
"Consequently, as we pass towards the edges of our plate in 
the camera, the more oblique is the incident light A B. 
Moreover—and this is very important—when we reach a 
certain degree of obliquity of angle, as in fig. 2, a// the 
light falling at D is reflected—i.e., none passes outside the 
plate at D. This is called the critical or total internal reflec- 
tion angle. 

And yet another point to notice is that as the obliquity cf 
the angle of incident light increases, the affected part of the 
film at F is further away from the true image point B— 
‘compare fig. 2 with fig. 1 in this connection. Readers may 
in their architectural work have noticed how a window, etc., 
at the edge of the plate may show more blurring of halation 
than a similar window in the centre of the picture. 

It will now be clear that our aim is to get hold of the 
light which reaches the back of the plate at D, and prevent 
it getting back to the film (figs. 1 and 2). In fact, we want 
'to absorb any light which passes out of the plate, D E, and 
also prevent the back surface of the glass acting as a 
reflector. The first thing that comes to mind is to grind the 


F last week's ** A. P." we saw that halation could arise 
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back surface of the glass. This has been “ invented " by 
scores of photographers again and again, but actual trial only 
confirms one’s logical anticipation, viz., converting a 
smooth reflecting surface into a rough (ground glass) scat- 
tering surface does not reduce the total guantity of mischief 
producing light inside the glass, but merely scatters it 
over a larger space. 

Another very old suggestion (see further note) is staining 
the film yellow. A third was the inclusion of silver iodide 
together with the | 
silver bromide in y 
the emulsion, but Fig < 
this plan has its 
drawbacks. 

Again, it has fre- 
quently been sug- 
gested to put be- 
tween the gelatine- 
bromide coating and 
glass a substratum 
of light - absorbing 
material which 
could, during or 
after development, be converted into a colourless layer. 
Another idea has been put into practical application. This 
was the plan of coating the plate with two or more layers 
of emulsion of different degrees of sensitiveness. 

A glance at figs. 1 and 2 will show us that, other things 
remaining the same, the thicker the glass the further apart 
will be the points B and F. Consequently comes the ad- 
vantage of thin glass, and the suggestion of the use of thin 
celluloid or paper. The foregoing ideas concern the plate- 
maker rather than the plate user, and are mentioned to 
save the trouble of their being reinvented. We now come to 
applying to the free surface of the glass something which 
will absorb the light falling on it at D, and so quench 
reflection. It might easily be thought that all one need 
do was to lay a bit of black paper against the glass, or mix 
some black paint with water, and dab it on the glass. 

A few homely experiments will put us on the right track. 


A 


(3 


— 


Obtain, if convenient, a small bit of thick glass; but, fail— 
ing that, select the thickest glass among your waste nega— 
tives (if you possess such things), and clean both sides 
thoroughly. Now, in a darkened room place a lighted 
candle a few feet away on a table, and arrange in a vertical 
plane a sheet of cardboard (e. g., an old box lid), so as to 


hide the candle flame. Then make in the card a round hole 
about à in. wide, and so placed that when your eye is held 
near to the table vou will see a small, bright spot of light. 
If now you are seated at the table facing the candle, and 
you hold the piece of glass in a more or less horizontal 
position, you will presently catch a reflection of your bright 
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spot. Careful examination will show that you have two 
bright spots, due to the reflection from the two free surfaces 
of the glass. Vide fig. 3. Light coming from the bright 
spot A falls on the top suríace of the glass at B, and part 
of it is reflected to the eye along BC, while the other part 
enters the glass at B, travels to D, the back surface, is there 
reflected along D E, and reflected at E along EF. Thus 
the eye sees two images in the direction of C B and ЕЕ. 
Our problem is to quench the second image by damping 
the reflection at D. If we try the effect of holding a piece 
of white and then black paper in dry contact with the 
under side of the glass at D we shall find this has little 
or no effect. If we wet the papers with plain water, and 
bring them into contact with the glass, things are but little 
altered. Now let us talk a drop of office gum and mix up 
well with it some black water-colour paint, or, failing that, 
some lampblack or even soot, and put a little“ blob ’ of 
this black mixture— say the size of a threepenny bit—on the 
back of the glass. -If now the glass be gently tilted about 
one can watch the two images moving about side by side 
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until when they pass the boundary of the ''blob"' one of 
the images disappears. If now we mix up some of the 
same black pigment with plain water, and put another 
** blob " of this alongside the first one, we shall find a verv 
marked difference between the water and the gum mixtures. 

Without troubling the reader with technicalities, it will 
suffice to say that different substances have different refrac- 
tive indices, i.e., powers of bending the direction of an in- 
cident ray of light, as glass bends or reíracts the incident 
ray AB along the path BC (figs. 1 and 2). If now we 
apply to the back surface of the glass an opaque mixture 
having a refractive power the same as glass, or very closely 
similar, it is equivalent to having a layer of opaque (light- 
absorbing) glass in continuity with the clear glass. So 
that when the light travelling along B to D gets to D it 
passes into this opaque layer at D, and the reflection effect 
is quenched. We can now see that the backing to be effec- 
tive must be in practical optical continuity with the glass. 

[A further article, on the use of Backing Mixtures, will be 
given in the next issue.] 
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The following amateurs have already been dealt with in $f 

previous issues of THE A. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank H. Read, £ 1 A 

(2 Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schön, (4) Gideon Clark, (s) C. ¥ Ч бу: 

Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. Boyes, A ЖА A 

(9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith Willis, SS 


(12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) Н. Creighton 
Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. Buckham, (17) Mrs. 


Ambrose Ralli, 
M’Kissack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22)C. David Kay, (23) J. 
(25) Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild, (27) Marcus Adams, (28) Mrs. E. Peake, (29) Robert Chalmers. 


(18) Arthur Smith, (19) James 
Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, 


XXX.—C. F. REA. 


T will have been observed by those readers who have followed this series of Workers we may Hear About 
that the photographers dealt with have been approximately divided into two classes—(1) the workers we may 
hear more about, and who are already familiar to the bulk of readers and to those who visit the photographic 
exhibitions; (2) those who are comparatively unknown to the general body of readers, yet in many cases give 

equal promise of their future development as prominent pictorial photographers. 

Among these latter may be included the subject of the present note. Mr. C. F. Rea, B.A., B.Sc., is the head- 
master of King Edward VI. School at Totnes, South Devon, and is, needless to say, a very busy man.: Yet he 
finds time for the outlet of his pictorial ideals in his photography; and although his output is not great, the quality 
is distinctly high, and indicates that he is a worker whose point of view is original and sound. 

Mr. Rea's photographic experience only dates back some half-dozen years, and even then he would not have 
taken to the work had he not realised the advantages of gaslight papers, which enable him to produce his prints 
without the aid of daylight. In fact, he says, '' Except for exposing the plates, I make no use of daylight at 
all for photographic purposes. 

His method is to make his exposures during the annual holiday, practically the only opportunity he has for 
using the camera. The plates are developed during the autumn and winter evenings, and from each negative he 
makes a gaslight print, which is pasted in an index book. When the summer's bag has thus been recorded by 
contact gaslight prints, he studies the pictorial possibilities of the prints, and finally, having made his 
selection, produces bromide enlargements of those that seem to have the greatest pictorial qualities. 

All this worker’s plates are exposed in a reflex camera, formerly of quarter-plate size, now 24 by 33. He much 
prefers this form of instrument, as it gives such enormous advantages to the pictorial photographer for readily 
moving about to find the particular point of view that gives the most effective composition. Mr. Rea's favourite 
time of day for exposing plates is towards sunset, when the light is soft and diffused, and the season of the vear 
that he likes best for photography is the spring, when the foliage of the trees is about half out and light in colour. 

As may be seen from the two examples of Mr. Rea's work in the present issue, he has a distinctly original 
outlook, a quality which permeates the whole of the work we have seen from him; and there is no doubt that this 
originality will stand him in good stead in his future efforts, should he find time to essay greater ventures into the 
realms of pictorial photography. 
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MISS NANCY MORE. By THE DOVER STREET STUDIOS. 
See page 403. 2 
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From the set of prints awarded First Prize in Holidays with the Camera " Competition. 
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photographer 
exists whose heart 
does not leap at the 
sight of a windmill. 
When I was young 
I used to go skating. 
At half a mile away 
we caught a glimpse 
of the pond. This 
was invariably the 
signal for an ac- 
celeration of pace, 
and the remainder 
of the journey was 
accomplished in 
double quick time. 

So, nowadays, it is 
with the windmill. 
The step quickens, and fingers itch to be at the camera, as soon 
as ever I see the tip of a sweep; for, like that of the ice, the 
fascination of the windmill is not lightly to be resisted. 

Only to hear the word “ windmill" is a tonic. What visions 
it conjures up—of rickety old grinder, sweepless perhaps, owl- 
haunted and ruined; of trim, well-kept “ youngster,” vigorous, 
defiant of time; of clattering sails, that swing merrily round ; 
of white-robed figure peering out from the depths of the mill' 
And with it all is mingled a tinge of romance, a touch of other 
days, which clings around the windmill and its owner, adding 
not a little to the spell. 

“Ва” you say, there are no 
windmills left in England these days. %З 
Plenty in Holland, if you like; but 
they are not for us." Never mind `= `- 3 
about Holland. The species is not 
vet extinct in our own little land; 
indeed, one may go so far as to say 
that windmills are still common in. 
some parts of the country. 

And more. Though our 
possess not characteristic 


TowER MILL, WiNGHAM, KENT. 


mills 


the sur- 


roundings of their 
Dutch rivals, yet in 
beauty and variety 
of situation they 
give nothing away. 
Our wind - swept 
downs апа breezy 
uplands, our peace- 
ful lanes and spread- 
ing pastures are 
ample compensation 
for any lack of 
straight- lined river 
or canal. 

And where shall 
we find these wind- 
mills of ours? Lanca- 
shire, Warwickshire, 
Oxfordshire, Bucks, 
Sussex, Kent, and 
Essex are counties which still retain their specimens. Few 
remain, I believe, in the North ; but doubtless many exist in the 
Midlands and South, in counties other than those I have men- 
tioned. Kent, alone, has over 120 remaining within its borders, 
more than half of which are still in action. Sussex lags little, 
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if anything, behind, whilst the southern half of Essex іп itself 
boasts of nearly a score. 

To locate the windmills in your own part of the country, pro- 
cure a 1-іп. scale Ordnance Survey District Map of the neigh- 
bourhood. You will find them marked on that. It costs 1s. 6d. 
through a bookseller. The two types of windmill found in 
England are easily 
distinguished. The м — — — چ‎ 
post or peg mill is , 
the older form. It 
is now scarce in most | 
districts, though | 
common enough in 
the counties at the | 
south-eastern corner | 
of the country. 
Built of wood, box 
shape, it derives its 
name from the {| 
central post of tim- 
ber upon which it is 
set. 

The outline of the 
tower mill, of course, 


gives the name to | ea 
this type of mill | zar | 
though the shape Жы 


varies greatly in 
different localities. 


FivE-swEEP Tower MILL, 
SANDHURST, KENT. 


In some instances the towe 
mills are of timber; these are 
octagonal in plan. Some are 
built of brickwork; these are 
round. Tower mills always have 
a top piece, called a cap; post 
mills, never. То the cap is 
usually fixed a fan, a feature 
possessed by but one post mill 
of my acquaintance. One Sussex 
grinder, however, has а fan 
attached to its tail! 

The full complement of sails 
or sweeps is almost invariably 
four; but Kent possesses a pleasing exception in a five-sweep 
tower mill, and Sussex a less satisfactory variation in a post mill 
with sweeps no less than six. 

We are generally told that strongly marked stratus or cumulus 
or nimbus clouds should accompany our pictures of windmills. 
Well and good—if we depict the mill in work-a-day aspect, when 
sweeps turn busily round; the bold, bustling forms of the clouds 
accord well with the humour of such scene. (In such case, also, 
should we not try and put some suggestion of the life and move- 
ment of the scene into our rendering of it? This is rarely, if 
ever, attempted. A slight blurring at the tips of the sails might 
do the trick ; the bend of some wind-swept tree would assist.) 

But the mill has other moods. See him when the day's work 
is done, on the Sabbath, on days when the wind grants him a 
holiday. May not peace and rest then claim to dominate his 
surroundings? And are not cirrus, the quieter forms of stratus, 
or even the clear blue sky (not necessarily a big patch of it) 
more likely to assist the spirit of the scene than the assertive 
forms of nimbus or cumulus? 

And what of the ruined old grinder? He, too, has his moods, 
has he not? At one time it is the quiet atmosphere of peaceful 
old age which gathers around him; at another the grim, gaunt 
air of defiance, so often associated with him. May not our 
accompanying cloud-forms be varied in accordance? 

In “taking " windmills, the angle of-view is a matter of taste 
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and circumstance. Half to three-quarter front is as serviceable 
a view as any; but other positions, even the back view, should 
not be neglected. For pictorial purposes, a lighting which 
throws the shadows of the sweeps on to the body of the mill 
is most pleasing. In this connection the direction of the wind 
should be studied, the sweeps being always set to face it. Thus, 
when west wind blows, afternoon or evening give favourable 
cast of the shadows; with east wind, the morning; with south, 
the middle of the day ; whilst early morning or late evening are 
the only suitable times when the wind is in the north. Con- 
sideration of this matter may save many useless journeys. 

The angle at which the sweeps should be set is also a question 
of taste and surroundings. Forty-five degrees (x fashion) is 
usually recommended ; but the position generally chosen by the 
miller (+) may prove more satisfactory in a vertical composition. 
A slight tilt to right or left of this will be found an improvement. 

A symmetrical “ set " of the sweeps—thus +, or, in much less 
degree, thus x—conveys the idea of restfulness in windmill 
scenes; whilst distinct departure from these positions at once 
sets up some impression of motion. Horizontal lines in the 
cloud-forms also make for “ rest." Clouds with round outlines 
give a strong idea of motion. The inclusion of the miller engaged 
in some part of his work—say, loading up his waggon— would, 
of course, assist the “ movement " of the scene, whilst quietly 
grazing cattle would tend in the opposite direction. 

When the mill is idle, its owner will often set the sweeps at 
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any desired position ; if running, he will possibly even stop the 
mill for a moment, if tactfully approached. But——. Don’t 
worry him unnecessarily ; you are neither the first nor the last. 
r-100th second will be found to cover any movement of 
the sweeps on а quarter-plate; even 1-5oth may, if the mill is 
working slowly. Note that a side view shows least movement, 
and that a lull in the wind may cause appreciable diminution 
in the pace of the sails. Watch the fan, even if the sweeps are 
fixed ; it delights in having a run on its own at the moment you 
open the shutter. Another point. Keep clear of the moving 
sails; they often swing near the ground, and they hit hard. 

The importance of securing records of existing windmills for 
deposit in the local or national collections should need little 
recommendation. But, remember that the windmills still left 
to us are diminishing at an alarming rate ; so if one exists within 
reach of your home, make a point and bag it at once. Don't 
leave it till “ next time," or to “ the other chap" ; it may be in 
ruins then, and ле’; probably leaving it for you. 

Few, if any, are the cameras that will not tackle something 
of windmill photography. If usable on a stand, so much the 
better—though this can often be dispensed with. Use backed, 
ortho. plates, and a suitable screen when exposures will allow. 
Get well back from your subject, and do not tilt the camera. 
If the sky you desire is not present, hang about a bit, or call 
later in the day. Our climate has its advantages, and half an 
hour oft makes a world of difference in the clouds. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
P. & P. N.” are invited for this page, 

and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles should 

concise, ana preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


A HELP ON THE WORK BENCH. 


резе аро, yhen І was employed in 
an American studio, in far away 
California, we did a lot of work, double 
mounting and so on, which necessitated 
the use of many “ paper-weights " of good 
size and weight. These we made in our 
workrooms at no extra cost whatever. 
Using material at hand, we produced an 
abundance of splendid weights in this 
manner: Saving all empty plate boxes of 
a size that could readily be gripped by the 
hand across their width, say, 5 by 7 in. 
size, or half-plate, the boxes were filled 
with old negatives, each box taking easily 


THE TRIMMiNG BOARD. 
T is not an easy matter to cut square 
and clean edges when you are mount- 
ing an enlargement or large print upon 
several pieces of the different shades of 
mounting paper, and perhaps finishing up 
with a rather stiff cardboard support, 
when you are only equipped with a 
drawing-board, a two-foot wood rule, and 
a penknife. The rule, or T-square, will 
persist in slipping about, or you cut pieces 
out of it, spoil paper or print, and lose 
your temper. I have made a cutting-board 
and straight-edge combined which com- 
pletely abolishes all the above pitfalls and 
makes mounting a pleasure. Pictures may 
be trimmed and mounted up to 24 in. 
square with this simple apparatus, upon 
the toughest paper and cardboard, with 
surprising ease. 
Purchase a piece of 


bevel edge. Visit the tool dealer's shop 
and buy an iron or steel rule, 24 in. long, 
with holes bored in, such as is found 
screwed upon the joiner's bench, and let 
this rule into the underside of the board 
and screw into position (fig. 2. Now 
obtain a flat-headed 4 in. by 2} in. iron 
bolt, with a thumb-screw and washer com- 
plete. Place both boards in position as 
in sketch (fig. 3). On the underside of 
base-board screw a piece of wood rj in. 
square and 6 in. long as shown. This 
will give the board a tilt which enables the 
worker to put a good pressure upon his 
knife. 

Should the base-board become cut up, 
change about the rule to the bottom hole, 
and when this portion becomes rough, take 
to pieces and plane down smooth again. 


“teak” wood 28 in. Bolt and 
long, 6 in. wide, and thumb sere 
in. thick, ready Base 
planed and squared. l| Board 
One inch from both ١ 

D 

E 

ry 

y 

ends bore holes 3 in. diameter ; this forms ic ШЕ, 


the base, or cutting-board (fig. 1). Now 
buy another piece of teak 26 in. by 3 in. 
by 4 in., and at one end only bore а ў-їп. 
hole. On the left side edge make a bevel ; 
this edge will enable you to cut your final 
cardboard supports with a very pleasing 


Fig 1. 


ron rule lekin 


Place the print or paper under che rule, 
screw down tight with thumb-screw, and 
cut away with confidence. Es 5; 
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fifteen or sixteen ; the more the better for 
weight’s sake. 

The next procedure was to take strong 
wrapping paper, cut it to appropriate size, 
soak it in water until limp, lay the sheets 
in a pile on a board, or slab, and then, 
using plenty of starch paste, which is made 
so quickly and соғар? the top sheet was 
well pasted, after, of course, getting rid of 
the surplus water, and a box of the old 
negatives placed in the centre. The paper 
was then turned neatly over the box and 
folded until a neat package, something 
like a box of plates from the maker’s, was 
made. All the boxes so treated were then 
set aside to dry. When dry they were 
found to be compact and tight. To make 
them very serviceable, they were given 
another coat of strong paper, applied in 
a moist condition as before. 

The weights so made will last for years, 
and are of use for countless purposes to 
any photographer, amateur ог profes- 
sional. Common bricks, of the smoother 
variety, are also suitable, and although 
perhaps not quite so convenient in use, 
make capital weights. You will find a 
dozen weights none too many to have 
handy on your work-bench, and you will 
discover new uses for them as time goes 
by, until you wonder how you ever 
managed without these simple cost- 
nothing little helps in your work. As 
time begins to tell upon the covers of your 
little friends, and they show signs of 
wear, they can readily be re-covered with. 
out removing the old paper. In applying 
the paste, use a good, big brush and plenty 
of paste, especially on the outer folds, 
otherwise they will not dry as flat and 
neat as you desire. W. G. 
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April 24, 1911. 


THE LOCAL CLASS АТ EXHIBITIONS. 
To the Editor of THe A. P. AND P. N. 


SIR,—With reference to your notes in issue of April 3, re the 
new departure of the Ealing Photographic Society in holding a 
class at their exhibition tor photographers residing in their 
district who are not members of any society, I beg leave to 
point out that the idea, although in my opinion an excellent 
one, is not absolutely new. In fact, at our exhibition, held on 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th ult., we had a similar class, and you 
were good enough to insert a notice of our intention to do so in 
your issue of January 31. As regards our experience of this 
class, it was somewhat disappointing. We had a fairly large 
number of applications for entry forms, but of those issued three 
only were returned, consequently the class was far from repre- 
sentative. I suppose the average amateur who is not a member 
of a photographic society is too much afraid of criticism to send 
his pictures for exhibition. 

However, I hope the Ealing Society will meet with a better 
response in their endeavour. We have not given up the idea 
altogether, in spite of the lack of support afforded, and if we can 
secure intimations of support during this year, no doubt we 
shall make another attempt to bring to light the hidden talent 
among the amateur photographers of Coventry.— Yours, etc., 


Coventry. GEO. E. BAND. 
— و‎ 


THE ENSIGN RUBY GLOBE FOR DARK: 
ROOM LIGHTS. 


W have recently had an opportunity of using the new 
Ruby globe supplied by Houghtons, Ltd., of 88-89, High 
Holborn, W.C. For those amateurs who are fortunate enough 
to have an electric light in 
their dark- room, this globe is just 
the thing they require. It is made 
complete with brass fitting and light- 
tight brass cap for attaching instantly 
to any ordinary incandescent lamp 
fitting. It is of sufficient size to 
enclose any ordinary size bulb, in- 
cluding the larger metallic filament 
lamps. The globe is a dark ruby-red 
colour, and when attached to a sus- 
pended electric light it floods the 
room with a pleasant glow of per- 
fectly safe light that is extremely 
comfortable and safe to work by. 

The price of the ruby globe, com- 
plete with fittings, is 5s., and we can 
thoroughly recommend it to our 
readers. 

An orange globe of equally good 
| ) quality, suitable for bromide paper 
and lantern slides, is also supplied at the same price; or if 


iy? globe is required separately, without fittings, the price is 
S. . 


--------%------ 


THE IMPERIAL HANDBOOK, 1911. 


d Imperial Handbook has come to be regarded as a well- 
established annual publication for the amateur photo- 
grapher. Well printed and illustrated, and full of useful articles 
and tips, it is a booklet that every plate-user will find helpful. 
Among the contents in the Handbook for 1911 are articles on 
“Тһе Choice of a Plate”; “ Varying the Exposure according 
to the Subject," a most useful guide to correct exposure, with 
suitable illustrations; Street Photography“; * The Stop of a 
Lens“ ;“ Negative Notes“; „Imperial Plates for Nature Photo- 
graphy "; A New Exposure Meter " ; “Тһе Temperature of the 
Developer“; Zoological Photography“; “ Ап Experience in 
Developing“; Backed Plates“; „Orthochrome Photo- 
graphy ”’; “Тһе Choice of a Camera for a Beginner ” ; “ Cleanli- 
ness "5; “Spots on Negatives“; The Dark. Room Light”; 
“ Sundry Hints"; „ Formule for Developers.” Readers of 
THE A. P. should obtain copies of this useful little handbook, 
which will be sent free on application to the Imperial Dry Plate 
Co., Cricklewood, N.W. 

This year’s handbook contains particulars of the“ Imperial 
Handbook Competition." Cash prizes to the value of £50 are 
offered to readers of the booklet for prints made on Imperial 
papers from negatives made on Imperial plates. The conditions 
are simple, and the closing date is November 30, 1911. The 
results will be published in the Imperial Handbook for 1012. 
The present handbook contains the list of winners for the 1910 
competition, which was announced last year. 
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The Camera Club.—During the next few months some im- 
portant and interesting house exhibitions by prominent workers 
have been arranged for at the Camera Club. Mr. E. O. Hoppé 


will first occupy the walls. The opening will be announced 
shortly, and cards of invitation issued. Visitors will be 
admitted to any of these exhibitions between 2 and s p.m., on 
presentation of visiting card. On Thursday, April 27, at 8.30, 
Dr. Francis Ward will lecture on “ Phases of Fish Life and 
How to Record Them." 


Photographic Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 1911.— The secretary 
advises us that demonstrations of colour photography, Boardoid 
photography, enlarging, gaslight printing, etc., will be given 
during the exhibition, which is to be held at the Horticultural 
Hall, Westminster, from May 12 to 20. 

Bristol Photographic Club.—We are advised that the hon. 
secretary of this club is now Mr. W. F. Kuner, 62, Arley Hill, 
Bristol, to whom all communications should be addressed. 


An Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by a German worker 
—C. O. Freytag—is now open at Messrs. Griffin's Rendezvous, 
Kingsway, W.C. Readers are invited to pay a visit to the exhi- 
bition, which remains open during April. 

City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society.— 
Monday, the 24th inst., is an “ open ” night at the society’s head- 
quarters, Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C. The occasion 
will be a lantern lecture by Mr. W. L. F. Wastell, F.R.P.S., 
entitled * In London Streets." Ladies are specially invited. 

“Тһе Nature Photographer " for April is to hand, and con- 
tains many items of interest to workers in this branch of photo- 
graphy. The booklet, which is the official organ of the Nature 
Photographic Society, costs twopence, and may be obtained 
from the hon. secretary, Mr. Carl Edwards, Woodlesford, Leeds, 
who wil] also be pleased to send particulars as to membership 
of the society. 

Ealing Photographic Society.—The final“ of the monthly 
print competitions of the Ealing Photographic Society was 
adjudged by Mr. F. C. Boyes, who not only gave his reasons for 
making the awards, but gave some helpful hints on “ composi- 
tion." He laid special stress upon pictures having few tones, 
and said that he had seen many successful photographs having 
only three principal tones. The society’s exhibition is bein 
held at the Town Hall, Ealing, on the 25th and 26th inst., an 
on Wednesday, the 26th, the show will be open for free 
admission. 

The Affiliation Outing.—It has been arranged for the annual 
outing of the affiliated societies to take place on Saturday, May 
13, that being the day following the “ Кеа Book” night at 
the R. P. S. exhibition. In making this arrangement the 
executive hope that members of country societies will be induced 
to come up for the “ double event." The excursion is to Book- 
ham, at a return“ railway fare of 2s. Теа will be served at 
the Merrilands Hotel at 4 p.m., thus leaving ample timé after- 
wards, during the best part of the day, for photography. A map 
of the district will appear in the May issue of the Circular, and 
full particulars also will be given. The arrangements are in the 
hands of the Borough Polytechnic and Catford Societies. 


Eastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey.— The report of this 
company for 1910 and balance-sheet as at December 31 
last have just been issued. The results of the year again exceed 
the previous records of the company. The net profits, after 
making provision for depreciation on buildings, plant and 
machinery, amount to £1,850,552, as against £1,619,087 for the 
previous twelve months. Dividends of 6 per cent. upon the pre- 
ferred capital and 4o per cent. upon the common have been 
distributed—leaving £164,710 to be added to the undivided 
surplus fund, increasing it thereby to 41,899,354. In addition 
to this surplus there are now special reserves amounting to 
£1,222,687, making, with the surplus profit, a total of 73,122,041. 
The earning power of the company shows a steady increase, as 
will be seen from the following statement of annual earnings :— 
Year ending December 31: 1895, £49,656; 1896, £122,676; 1897, 

185,232 ; 1898, £243,232; 1899, £335,919; 1900, £465,816 ; 1901, 

517,347; 1902, £564,455 ; 1903, £606,740; 1904, ‚484; 1905, 
£927,010; 1906, дім 16,639; 1907, £1,446,479 ; 1908, £1,540,725 ; 
1909, £1,619,087 ; 1910, £1,850,552. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Annual Meeting : Yorkshire Union. 


"A small yet useful surplus of receipts 
against the year’s expenditure and a balance in 
the bank of over £30,” was the treasurer's greet- 
ing, when I walked into the annua] meeting of 
the Yorkshire Photographic Union at Bradford 
last Saturday. The credit of this excellent state 
of affairs is, however. due to the capable manage- 
ment of the business secretary, Mr Clough, 
who somehow each year so manages the expendi- 
ture as to leave a small yet increasing surplus. 
He said it was his twelfth annual meeting, and 
still running. Some time ago he talked of retir- 
ing, but dt was urged his space would be hard to 
fill; and, it being whispered his work was not 
complete until he had seen the British Isles 
encompassed by a ring of federations, all asso- 
ciated and acting as one great British Federa- 
tion, he, in domestic parlance, ''stayed on." 


The Lecturers’ Record. 


Ye secretaries and ye societies with barren 
syllabus or blank dates, how one wishes you 
could have been present at Bradford and heard 
how the twenty-four Yorkshire societies fare in 
this matter. They have sixty-six lecturers, who 
have voluntarily during the past year given 130 
lectures from a choice of 126 different subjects, 
which requires no mathematical genius to sug- 
gest averages nearly six lectures to each society; 
and there is not the slightest reason why double 
that number should not be taken. A society has 
a right, if they choose, to fl] their syllabus from 
the best; but this is not advisable. because it 
would have a tendency to keep back their own 
talent and prevent the discovery of new subjects 
and“ new lights." This past year the place of 
honour has n divided between Mr. Seaman 
and Mr. Houghton, with seven lectures each, 
whilst Mr. Beanland and Mr. Howdill secure 
second place, both again equal. 


The Presidential Address. 


The president, Mr. Alex. Keighley, had some 
cheery and optimistic remarks in his presidential 
address. In the olden days the practice of the 
hobby required muck more patience, much more 
knowledge, and the expenditure of a considerable 
amount of trouble, not to mention cash. No 
doubt some apathy has been present amongst 
amateurs in the late past, but Mr. Keighley 
has noticed a change for the better, and he told 
how he startled the head of the table at a recent 
London banquet by accusing three gentlemen 
who happened to be there with being alone 
responsible for the slump. One gentleman was a 
publisher of note, the other a maker of photo- 
grephic materials, and the third our worthy 
editor, Mr. Mortimer. Naturally, all stared at 
Mr. Keighley with blank astonishment, until] he 
suggested the three gentlemen were direct] 
responsible by creating a state of simplicity which 
left nothing to strive for, and consequently the 
amateur became apathetic. 


Advice to Secretaries. 


To secretaries and club officials he pointed out 
that it was just in proportion to the activity put 
in that they would command success. Officials 
should be ever on the alert for new blood, new 
life, and new vigour. When a society secretary 
finds it a burden to perform his duties, or the 
member coming down to a society has the impres- 
sion he is doing it a favour, then it is better to 
close down the connection, for it is no use trying 
t» prop up an empty sack. The social side, how- 
ever desirable as an organising element, should 
not be thc society’s main issue. 


Are Societies Played Out ? 


Some people have formed the opinion that 
societies are played out. but Mr. Keighley entirely 
repudiates the suggestion. He had been com- 
paring notes of criticisms and exhibitions during 
the period of the last ten years, and Mr. Keighley 
was deeply conscious of the great progress made 
during the stretch of ten years, particularly at 
the provincial] exhibitions. In exhibitions from 
year to year it is not so apparent, but in ten 
years it is markedly obvious that the standard 


of quality has been materially raised. Мг. 
Keighley was equally sure it was to the societies 
that the credit was due, for the bulk of the work 
he saw at the many exhibitions he judged was 
the work of members of one or other of the photo- 
graphic societies. Mr. Keighley was confident 
that if these workers had not been connected 
with a society they could not have availed 
themselves of that mutual encouragement, and 
consequently could not have produced the class 
of work they have done. 


The Importance of Federations. 


If the existence of societies is of such import- 
ance to pictorial workers, says Mr. Keighley, 
how much more important is the existence of 
federations to societies! Just as a society en- 
the federation 


courages the member, so does 
encourage the on Mr. Keighley expressed 
a hope that before long the non-federated dis- 


tricts would come into the fold. To Yorkshire 
belongs the proud distinction of forming the first 
federation; ''since which date we have," says 
Mr. Keighley, “ been imitated and copied. Imita- 
tion is the most sincere form of flattery, and we 
in Vorkshire like this kind of flattery.” 


The Societies’ Champion. 


I, for one, who has been pegging away at this 
society and federation movement for some years 
past, felt an inward feeling of self-gratification 
in having so able a champion as Mr. Alex. 
Keighley. The president of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union has by his sheer pluck and ability 
attained a position in the pictorial photographic 
world second in rank to no other person, and to 
receive this acknowledgment of the power of 
society influence from one so great was indeed 
пэ small satisfaction, and I echo his acknowledg- 
ment that every man who his got a name in 
the photographic world Aas got it through the 
influence of society life and associations. 


Presentation at Carlisle. 


At the Carlisle and County Photographic 
Society an interesting presentation was made to 
Mr. John Robson, of a handsome easy chair, as 
a slight token of the members' esteem and appre- 
ciation of the splendid services rendered to their 
society as treasurer and lanternist for many years. 
Mr. W. Wright made the presentation, and said 
Mr. Robson had always shown himself to be a 
good friend and adviser to individual members. 
As a society, therefore, they owed him a deep 
debt of gratitude. Mr. Robson never spared him- 
self in his work for them, but had given his whole 
heart to it, not only in the lecture-room, but also 
in his own home. Speaking for himself, all he 
knew of the art of photography he owed to Mr. 
Robson, and he was sure that there were many 
present who could say the same. 


Warrington Photographic Society. 


As very often happens, most interesting are the 
mectings devoted to demonstrations or lecturettes 
by members of the society, and it js a pity they 
are not better attended on the average. Tues- 
day's menu at the Warrington Society was filled 
up with a discussion on the best way to develop 
a negative, whether by time, by шаб, or by the 
old tentative method. The second was ably 
defended by the secretary, Mr. Holloway, 
seconded by Mr. W. R. Jackson, and two good 
negatives were so developed on the spot. We old 
fogeys, says the secretary, held b the old- 
fashioned plan. A good many lively and charac- 
teristic stories were bandied around, some of 
them probably chestnuts, but а very jovial 
evening was spent. 


Bolton Exhibition. 


A good many of the visitors to the exhibition 
of the Bolton Camera Club say it was the best 
exhibition they have ever had, and the judges 
said from a pictorial standpoint it was of a 
very high order. The members’ classes were 
exceptionally strong indeed, and the judges said 
vey also were, pictorially, going up by leaps 
a bounds, the present show being a vast im- 
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prcvement upoa even last year. The mounting 
and finishiag of the pictures was very creditable. 
The exhibition was fairly well patronised, and 
when Mr. James Shaw, one of the judges, gave 
his lecture on Saturday night the hall was 
packed, and a large number of the leading men 
of the town were amongst the audience, whilst 
many Lancashire clubs contributed their quota 
of visitors. 


Workington Annual Report. 

Mr. J. R. Taylor, the efficient hon. secretary, 
in submitting his annual report to the members 
of the Workington Photographic Society at the 
close of the seventh year of the society’s exist- 
ence, said he regretted the falling out of many 
amateur photographers during the last session. 
However, it has been gratifying that the average 
attendance at each of the meetings has been 
above former sessions. This is a step in the 
right direction, thus proving that although not 
so numerically strong, the members themselves 
are taking a greater interest in the lectures and 
demonstrations. The membership of the society 
during the last session has been twenty-six, 
wlich is a decrease of six members compared 
with 1909-10. The decrease in the membership 
is not in the right direction. 


The Federation Class. i 

The Federation Class is well filled, members of 
the local and of other societie$ in the Midlands 
contributing excellent works. The silver medal 
is won by Mr. Howard Cowley, of Moseley, 
Birmingham, with Quai Vert," a rich transcript 
of a bit of Bourges. The Worcestershire Club 
has several prominent exhibits. Mr. Edgar M. 
Firth wins the bronze plaque with “ For night 
cometh," a picture which recently gained a medal 
at Birmingham. It is happy in composition, and 
sympathetically treated. Mr. C. Richardson wins 
the bronze medal with Trafalgar Square in 
November." This gained a medal at Birming- 
ham last year 


Walthamstow Exhibition. 


"Is photography art?" asks a lay journal, 
and immediately its columns are filled with prose- 
cution and defence. If one last word were required 
to support the affirmative the exhibition of the 
Walthamstow Photographic Society would supply 
it The general excellence of work was 
attested to by the judge, Mr. W. L. F. Wastell, 
F.R.P.S., who, in passing his opinion on the 
prize exhibits, acknowledged that though these 
were awarded the prizes there were other exhibits 
which possessed other points which in their way 
were excellent, and remarked that the exhibition 
as a whole reacted a very high standard. 


Ilkeston Exhibition. 


The artistic temperament of Ilkeston found 
expression on Wednesday in a good collection of 
art subjects іп the Town Hall. The occasion was 
the annual exhibition of the Ilkeston Arts Club, 
and the unanimous opinion on al] sides was 
the progress which has marked the club’s career 
during the cight years of its existence was well 
maintained. Without wishing in any way to 
puc the painting secticn in the background, we 
cannot extend this notice further to men- 
ticn that in the photographic section the 
higher honour, viz., the championship shield, was 
awarded to Messrs. T. W. and A. Smith (father 
and son). The judge in this section was Mr. 
Harold Baker, of Birmingham, who complimented 
the club on the fine show of photographs. 


AVE you any query or point of 
difficulty in your photography ? 

If so, write to the Editor of “The 
А.Р. & Р.М.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He wil help you. . . . 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 

il interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). АП queries and 
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In order to relieve the pressure on our 


ADVICE, 
e freely given, 


Full name and address must be 


to The Editor. 


THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


Query or Criticism“ 


-- 


Intensification. 
I have a negative which I intensified with 
mercury and ammonia, and it now shows some 
light marks in the sky and mottling in the 
darker parts. Can you advise? etc. 
A. W. B.-J. (Crewe). 
It is probable that these mottling marks 
are due to faulty development of the nega- 
tive, and were present before you intensi- 
fied it, but that you did not notice them. 
Markings of this kind are due to not 
rocking the developing dish sufficiently 
frequently during development. (Yet occa- 
sionally they are due to faulty manu- 
facture.) Mottling also sometimes is 
attributable to imperfect fixing. Or if the 


plate is not thoroughly washed after 
fixing, and is then intensified with mer- 
cury, one may get similar markings. You 
can remove the greater part of your 


intensification effect by bathing the plate 
in a clean, previously unused hypo fixing 
bath. 


Detail, etc. 
(1) Cannot get as much delicate detail from 
quarter-plate negative by platinotype as on 
silver or bromide paper. I want permanent 
prints of engineering works. (2) Do self-toning 
papers give as good results as papers which 
require separate toning? J. T. H. (India). 
Provided that the detail required exists 
in the negative, the question of its being 
recorded in the print is chiefly a question 
of contact of paper surface and negative 
surface. Consequently a glossy surface 
paper gives more detail than a matt sur- 
face. At the same time, the least rough 
or most smooth platinotype papers do give 
a high degree of detail. If you do not 
want to use P.O.P. or bromide, there still 
remains the carbon or autotype process, 
which, by the double transfer method on 
to smooth final support, will yield a high 
degree of detail. (2) As to what you mean 
precisely by “ good " in this question, you 
gave us no clue. If you refer to perman- 
ency, we see no reason why prints made 
by either process should not be equally 
permanent, provided that they are both 
made with equal care as regards thorough 
fixing and washing. 
Toning Path. 
Will you please give formula for toner like 
enclosed print? T. С. (Wearhead). 
The colour of your print is practically 
identical with what can be obtained with 
P.O.P. and a phosphate bath, e.g., soda 
phosphate 30 gr., warm water 20 oz. When 
the water is only just tepid (e.g., 65 deg. 
F.), add 1 gr. of gold chloride in 4 oz. 


on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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water. Mix thoroughly and use at once. 
But—and this is most important to note 
—the tone partly depends on the 
vigour of the print, 7.e., contrasts of the 
negative. Moreover, different papers give 
somewhat different tones with the same 
negative and toning bath. 


Hypo and Other Solutions. 


I have read that if hypo solution is left for 
a long time it will be found considerably 
stronger at the bottom than the top. If I 
made a stock diluted solution of azol would 
I get the same effect if the solution was left 
undisturbed for a long time? Would it have 
to be shaken to even up the strength of the 
whole? Would the fact that hypo is a solid 
and azol a liquid make any difference, etc.? 


T. R. P. (Porthcawl). 


Speaking broadly, when a solid is thor- 
oughly dissolved in a liquid (e.g., hypo in 
water), and the solution is once thoroughly 
mixed, then there will be no difference of 
strength between the top and the bottom 
due to the lapse of time. But to this 
broad principle one must add one or two 
possible contingencies. First the upper 
surface of the solution, which is in contact 
with the air, may be chemically acted on 
by the air, and so the upper layer of the 
fluid may become changed. This change 
may gradually extend to the lower layers. 
If you will take a finger and thumb pinch 
of pyro and dissolve it in distilled water 
in a test tube, and then set it aside at rest 
for a while, presently you will find the 
upper layer becoming discoloured, and in 
time this colour change will pass down the 
tube. Again, you may have a saturated 
solution of a solid in а Яша (г.р., soda 
carbonate or soda sulphite іп water) 
at a certain temperature. If now 
the temperature falls, some of the 
dissolved solid is thrown down again as a 
solid—generally at or near the bottom of 
the vessel. Then if the temperature is 
again raised and the vessel is undisturbed, 
the precipitated solid will again slowly dis- 
solve, and for a while the lower layers of 
the solution will contain more of the solid 
than the upper layers. But if sufficient 
time be allowed, the more dense part of 
the solution at the bottom of the vessel 
wil become evenly diffused throughout 
the whole of the vessel. Hypo being a 
solid and azol a liquid does not affect the 
question if once the solutions are well 
mixed. So long as your hypo solution is 
not partially precipitated by fall of tem- 
perature, you need not worry on this 
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point. Provided you use three times as 
much water as solid hypo, you need fear 
no precipitation. (2) Regarding your 
query as to camera. * The firm you men- 
tion has a high reputation. We have not 
personally used this camera. The price 
you quote certainly seems very moderate. 
Perhaps you could arrange to have it on 
trial against a deposit. 


Lens Problem. 
Although the groups are focussed correctly on 
the screen, the plates icu turn out blurred, 
etc. . S. (Pontefract). 
You complain about groups, but only 
send a print of a single figure, which seems 
to us quite as sharp as one can wish. 
When the image on the developed plate is 
not as sharp as the image on the ground 
glass, one may suspect one of three 
things: (1) vibration of camera during ex- 
posure, (2) faulty lens, and (3) the sensi- 
tive surface of the plate is not in true 
register, z.e., does not coincide with the 
rough side of the ground glass. Perhaps 
these hints may enable you to trace the 
cause of your trouble. You do not give 
us sufficient information to enable us to 
form any opinion on the matter. 


Mounting. 


Can you tell me a way of mounting то by 8 
prints on art mounting paper without 
cockling ? C. S. V. (Ealing). 


Cockling is due to the print ex- 
panding under the influence of the wet 
mountant and contracting on drying, 
which draws the mount up into curved sur- 
faces. (1) You can use rubber solution 
as a mountant, but this is not very desir- 
able, as, after a time, the rubber solvent 
evaporates and the print parts from its 
mount. (2) The dry mounting system is 
preferable. By this method a thin sheet 
of adhesive tissue is sandwiched between 
the print and the mount, which are then 
placed between two metal sheets which 
are just hot enough to heat the mounting 
tissue to such a point that it becomes ad- 
hesive. (3) Messrs. Newman and Guardia 
have recently put on the market a 
mountant (in collapsible tubes) called 
Phlatt mountant. We have tried this with 
half-plate prints, and find it acts perfectly. 
You might try it with your larger print, 
and report the effect. 


Developer. 
I want my negatives brilliant, unstained, 
crisp, and clean, and quick printing, but do 
not require much density. What is your 
opinion of the enclosed formula? 
T. C. S. (Purley). 
Your formula seems to us to contain too 
much potass. bromide, which might delay 
development and risk stains. Try the 
following :—A.—Quinol бо gr., potass. 
metabisulphite 2 drm. or soda sulphite 1 oz., 
water то oz. B.—Soda carbonate 1 oz. 
potass. bromide 5 gr., water 10 oz. Use 
equal parts of А and B. If you are pretty 
sure of your exposures, you may entirely 
omit the bromide. 


Exposure, 
How can I calculate the exposure for a stop 
which has a number out of the usual order? 
I mean such a number as F/r1o or F/o, instead 
of Е;8 or F/11? H. Н. (Leeds). 
The exposures are proportional to the 
squares of the stop number. For example, 
to ascertain equivalent exposures with Е/8 
and Е/то we multiply 8 by 8 (=64) and 
10 by 10 (=100), and then know that the 
equivalent exposures with these two stops 
are as 64 to 100, or, say, 60 to 100, or 6 to 
10, ОГ 3 to S, or І to 14. So that one 
second with F/8 would be equivalent to 
15 seconds with F and so on. 
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A Discovery. 

The Easter holidays 
found me, or I found them, 
at the magnificent south- 
coast resort of Hastings, 
with its unrivalled front, 
its knightly hill, the best 
hotel accommodation, and 
Conqueror made when he stumbled 
shore. Who would have thought 
that in such a place I should make a discovery that 
will wreck my photographic happiness for many Easters 
to come? It was a gust of fate that brought within reach 
a bit of the local paper, and here for the first time appeared the 
real, honour-bright reason why photography can never be classed 
among the fine arts. It is hopeless any longer to play tricks 
with the focussing, to take liberties with staid platinum or 
carbon, to engage in a strenuous game of dabble with the more 
responsive oil. Our feet are tied together at the very start of the 
race. 


The Real Reason. 

At Hastings, fragrant with William, they have been having 
another sharp skirmish over the old question which came over at 
the Conquest, and which is described in the local paper in the 
heading, “ Art in Photography." It was only one echo of it 
that I heard, one wave of a plume that I saw, but it was 
enough :— 

“To the Editor. Sir,— It may be claimed that the camera 
renders true form, but I doubt it. With that instrument the 
image is projected on to a flat plate ; but in Nature's camera, 
the human eye, it is projected on to the inside of a hollow 
sphere, the retina.—Yours, etc." 

Now we realise how unavailing it has all been. Art in photo- 
graphy is like the introduction of Mrs. Partington's broom into 
the Atlantic. Oh, Wratten! Oh, Ilford! What you should 
have given us are plates the shape of saucers or half an orange 
peel. It is beside the point to say that the artist paints on a 
flat canvas. Does he not see out of a saucer-shaped eye? As it 
is, I will mount Castle Hill and fling a metaphorical camera 
into the sea. 


Excessive Caution. 

In the spring a young man's fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of disturbance, emotional and photographic, and, unfortunately, 
as in the case of the emotional еа ا‎ so in that of the 
photographic, the course does not always run smooth. The 
following story has not the merit of being new—it has probably 
been duplicated many times in the photographic Book of Genesis 
but it has the merit of being true, inasmuch as it occurred only 
a week last Saturday at a shop which the “ Magpie " patronises. 
A young man, ignorant of the ways of the world, called and 
asked to “ see " some photographic plates. The question of size 
was mentioned to him, and with a great desire to be accommo- 
dating and not to give trouble he replied that any size would 
do. Eventually quarter-plate was suggested, and he jumped at 
the idea. There came upon him a momentary impulse to cast 
himself upon the mercy of the rather superior young man behind 
the counter, and ask what else he ought to do to start photo- 
graphy. But he forebore. Outside in the street he reproached 
himself for being too unsophisticated, and in an excess of caution 
he undid the packet to see that he had not been cheated. Having 
carefully counted the plates as if they were a pack of cards, he 
replaced them with some satisfaction. There were twelve ot 
them—the world was honest, and life was good. 


Who's Who in Photography. 

[ScENE.—A City photographer's 2stablishment. A notice at 
the street door announces that the s:udio is on the second floor, 
and that the photographer provides a dozen cartes-de-visite at 
25. 6d., ditto cabinets (one proof) at 3s. 6d., while *'sticky- 
backs are a mere 15. for 12. А stout, ill-favoured customer. 
after climbing past the ©“ upper-basement,“ “ ground-floor,” 
* upper ground-floor,” “ mezzanine," and “ first-floor ” succes- 
sively, reaches the waiting-room. Within, a notice proclaims 
that “ we require no deposit, as our portraits always please." 
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A faded assistant is retouching the features out of a negative. 
The customer regains her breath, most of which she had left 
between the upper ground-floor and the mezzanine, and flourishes. 
in her hand her proof, which bears many Bertillon impressions 
of a short, damp thumb.] 

Customer: It's really most annoying. Just when I want to 
give my husband a pleasant surprise, you send me someone 
else’s proof. It’s really most careless!” 

Assistant: Indeed, madam, I am exceedingly sorry. I can't 
think how it happened ; we are so very careful over our esteemed 
orders. But, of course, with such a large business as ours (one 
dozen cartes yesterday and two lots of sticky-backs) mistakes 
can creep in now and then." (Takes the proof and examines it.) 
* Why, madam, it is you, after all!" 

Customer: Well, of all the—— ! 
vulgar thing me!” 

Assistant: * I'm afraid it is, madam; the number tallies with 
your order. Besides, anyone can see the likeness.” 

Customer (royal purple with indignation) : * See the likeness of 
that awful thing with me! Me, with bulging eyes and a flat nose 
and a double chin like that! Why, it isn't the picture of a lady 
at all; it’s just an ugly, common woman. Do you mean to say 
it's like me? " 

Assistant (worriedly taking stock of the customer's features, 
and forced to the conclusion that she has reached a corner when 
truth is unsafe and a lie meritorious and a haven of safety): 
* Well, madam, it isn't what I call a flattering likeness; but 
the pose is easy, and it is a charming record of a stylish and 
well-made costume." 

Customer (unmollified): “ Flattering! I should think not, in- 
deed!" (Takes the print up again and re-views it with a 
jaundiced eye.) “Why, of course, it isn't me. It isn't my hat; 
I "vrl had a black hat in my life. The one I was taken in was 
red! 


[Flings triumphantly out of the room, and can be heard for 
some minutes paddling down the stairs ; while the assistant takes 
out her “ Every Man His Own Lawyer,” and, under the heading 
of Photographs,“ searches for the sub-headings—“ Wife's, 
Liability of Husband for.’’] 


Lines found by a Workman in the Kodak Building now 
rising in Kingsway. 


А skeleton frame, and not covered with shame, but soon to be 
covered with stone ; 

A forest of beams for preparing, it seems, Her Majesty Velox a 
throne ; 

A clang and a bang, also something of slang, from men who are 
sending or sent; 

A sign you may соп, “ Here admittance is none, unless on some 
business you’re bent.” 


That’s me! That horrid, 


One thing is not true, Messrs. Kodak, though you have said it, 
you know, not in jest; 

While I—of the mob who am one—press the knob, you won't 
do much of the rest. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


60th 
Lesson. 


T- See AST week we dealt with 
1 the comparatively simple 
work of spotting out 
pinholes or patches 
rather larger than pin- 
holes on the negative, 
and it will be obvious to 
our readers that if there 
are any dark objects in the picture 
which it is desirable to obliterate they 
may be touched out in the same way, 
using either pencil or water-colour on 
the brush, and gradually stippling out 
the object, which, of course, is lighter 
on the negative than its surroundings. 
Sometimes in a pool of water there will 
be an old tin can which is just out of 
reach, and which no throwing of stones 
will dislodge. In the negative and sub- 
sequent print it will be an eye-sore, and 
it is an excellent example of the sort 
of object which may be spotted out. 
Supposing, however, that we have a 
light object in some shadow, and that 
this is to be removed, we must resort 
to scraping, for the image will be darker 
than its surroundings on the negative. 
Of course, it would be possible to deal 
with it on the print in the case of a 
matt-surfaced print, such as bromide or 
platinotype, and with careful brush 
stippling to obliterate it on the print in 
just the same way that the transparent 
patch was obliterated on the negative. 
There is one objection to this way of 
working, and that is that if several 
prints are wanted, the labour of spotting 
them becomes considerable. Work done 
on the negative is reproduced on each 
print automatically, and, generally 
speaking, if the work is done with 
ordinary care, it will show very little 
on a matt-surfaced, and especially on a 
rough-surfaced paper. А 
The most suitable shape of scraping 
lancet was shown last week, when we 
gave a list of the materials and 
appliances required, but we are printing 
the outline sketch again, so that new 
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readers may see exactly what we mean. 
These lancets are not always easy to 
obtain. They may be got from some 


FURTHER 


NOTES ON 


artist’s colourmen, and in other cases 
from surgical instrument makers. Іп 
any case, the blade should not be too 
stiff, a little elasticity or springiness 
facilitating the work. The blade should 
have a razor-edge, and even when pur- 
chased it may not be in the best condi- 
tion for use. A small hone is necessary 
if it is to be kept in proper order, and 
this should be of the finest quality. The 
Arkansas oilstone is the best stone for 
very fine edge tools, and is used by 
engravers, surgeons, dentists, and 
others, but in ordinary oilstone form it 
is expensive, the smallest size costing 


about ss. 


But a small Arkansas ** slip- 
stone ” may be bought for about 15. 6d., 
or an ordinary Canadian oilstone for 6d. 

Having got the stone, let us consider 
for a moment how the lancet blade 
should be sharpened. The stone must 
first have a few drops of oil placed on 


its surface. Ordinary sewing machine 
oil answers very well, Then the blade 
is laid quite flat on the stone, and slowly 
tilted until the cutting edge just comes 
firmly into contact with the surface of 
the stone. Here is a diagram which 


RETOUCHING 


NEGATIVES. 


will explain this. The line A B is the 
surface of the oilstone, and C D is à 
section of the lancet blade, such as 


D 
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would be obtained if the blade were 
snapped across as a penknife blade 
sometimes snaps when one tries to ex- 
tract a cork with it. C and D are the 
two cutting edges, and if in sharpening 
we raise D too high we shall get a thick 
edge, which will readily blunt. On the 
other hand, if we keep D too low, we 
shall not improve the edge C at all, 
but merely grind down the thickness of 
the blade. Some little practice is neces- 
sary before the blade can be held well 
on the surface of the hone, and no 
attempt should be made to rub the blade 
along the surface of the hone at a rapid 
rate. The blade should be moved for- 
ward, that is, with the edge resting on 
the stone going in front. The arrow 
in the diagram shows this. If the blade 
is rubbed along in the other direction 
(that is, as a razor is stropped), a rough 
wiry edge will be obtained, quite unsuit- 
able for scraping a gelatine film. Of 
course, both sides of the blade must be 
worked on the oil stone, and when the 
best possible edge has been obtained, it 
is sometimes an advantage to finish off 
on a razor strop. 

We cannot impress too clearly on the 
minds of those beginners who attempt 
scraping, that if good, clean work is to 
be done, a good scraper must be used, 
and it must be kept in the pink of condi- 
tion. 

Having the lancet in good order, the 
next point is how to hold it in relation 
to the negative. Most of us are able 
to scratch out an ink blot on a sheet of 
writing paper, and the movement of the 
blade against the gelatine film is very 
similar to the movement of the penknife 
against the surface of the writing paper. 
Of course, in this, as in all other mani- 
pulative work, the methods of workers 
vary. We have never found anyone, 
however, who allowed the scraper to 
cut both ways, and usually the blade 
cuts or scrapes only when it is being 
moved away from the rer If large 
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areas are being scraped down, the 
curved portion of the blade should be 
used, so that a sort of shaving of the 
film is removed. If the point of the 
lancet is brought into action, scratchy 
marks are made. Fig. 1 is an enlarged 
print from scraping оп a plain back- 
ground, while fig. 2 shows scratchy 
work when the point has been used. 
Comparison of these two will show at 
once how much better the effect will 
be when the curved portion of the blade 
is used. Speaking broadly, it is better 
to avoid any cross-patching. For one 
thing, it always gives a texture which 
is quite unphotographic, and for 
another, if any pencil work is required 
afterwards to even up the negative, it is 
difficult to apply in the case of such 
scratching as is shown in fig. 2. 

There are occasions when the point 
of the blade must be used, as, for in- 
stance, the removal of small spots, or 
the working up to an edge, but the more 


Fig. 2. 
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perfect the condition of the blade, the 
more certain will be the work produced 
by it. 

Some care must be given to the con- 


Fig. 3 


dition of the film. For one thing, it 
must be dry. It may appear dry, and 
even feel dry, and yet contain so much 
moisture that it will be likely to tear 
instead of to be shaved away to pre— 
cisely the desired extent. It is well, 
therefore, to dry the film by placing the 
negative where it will just get a little 
warmer than the hand. Avoid over- 
heating, as this would make the film 
very hard, brittle, and possibly inclined 
to chip rather than to cut. Fig. 3 shows 
scraping from a dark of considerable 
depth, gradated off until it  dis- 
appears imperceptibly in the general 
tone of the negative. Fig. 4 shows a 
film scraped with a blunt scraper, and 
from this it will be seen how the scraper 
when in bad condition only cuts now 
and again, jumping and sliding over the 
surface of the gelatine on the slightest 
excuse. This effect is worst when any 
particularly delicate work 16 being 
attempted. 

It is not impossible to scrape the film 
after retouching medium has been 
applied, but it is always better to do 
the scraping first, and then when no 
more film has to be removed, to apply 
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whatever retouching medium is being 
used, in the ordinary way, and add 
whatever pencil work is needed. The 
scraping will usually show the direction 
in which the knife has been moved, that 
is, it will be more or less in lines, accord- 
ing to the skill of the worker. When 
evening up with the lead pencil, it is 
well to avoid any tendency to *'lini- 
ness," and to keep the photographic 
texture as much as possible by working 
either in dots or with short touches like 
a comma. 

We have not referred to a retouching 
desk, but it is obvious that with deli- 
cate work of this kind the negative must 
be supported in such a way that it can 
be worked upon without undue fatigue. 
If it has to be tied up to the window 
the arm and hand employed in the 
scraping will be in a strained position, 
and the work will be badly done. The 
retouching desk should allow little more 
than the bit of the negative being 
worked at to be seen, and should be so 
arranged that the elbow of the right 
arm is comfortably resting on the table. 


These little points become much more 
important when work is being done 
which is going to take some consider- 
able time. 


THE CHOICE OF A CAMERA FOR THE YOUNG BEGINNER. 


[The following useful little note, which will be of service to the photographic novice, is from the “ Imperial Handbook, 
1011,” referred to on another page in this issue.] 


favour of the box form of camera for 

the young photographer. Whether he be 
young in years or young in experience only, 
the simplicity of such a camera should 
appeal to him, and when experience has 
been gained he will be able to bring his 
own judgment to bear upon the selection 
of something more elaborate ` 
The cheapest and most useful camera for 
the beginner is without doubt a box form— 
or magazine camera, to give it a more 
refined name—with a fixed focus. These 
cameras are made to carry six or twelve 
plates at a time; the plates are put into 
sheaths, which are then placed in the 
camera. After each exposure a plate is 
dropped into the bottom of the camera, 
where it can stay until the remainder are 
exposed, or it can be removed without dis- 
turbing the unexposed plates. A camera of 


1 is a good deal to be said in 


this type to take six plates 3} by 21 can 
be purchased for 5s., or to take six quarter- 
plates for 7s. 6d. The most popular, how- 
ever, is the camera to take twelve quarter- 
plates, at prices ranging from 125. 6d. 
to 215. 

These cameras possess many advantages ; 
they are always ready for use at a moment’s 
notice, there are no dark slides to worry 
about, and the plates are always in position 
for exposure. There are no bellows to pull 
out or front to adjust; all one has to do is 
to snap the shutter, pull a trigger to allow 
the exposed plate to drop, nt everything 
is ready for another picture. In short, the 
magazine camera is а “ no trouble“ camera. 

The lens aperture of these cameras is 
somewhat small, usually F/11, and it is unwise 
to buy one fitted. with a shutter giving very 
rapid exposures. Some of the best low- 
price magazine cameras are made by a 


London firm whose speciality is British-made 
apparatus. The type of shutter fitted to 
these cameras 1s a very simple one; it is 
ever-set and gives a sifüciently long 
^xposure to obtain a well exposed negative 
without any fear of movement being visible 
when any ordinary subject is photographed. 
It has only one speed of shutter, which is 
1 distinct advantage to a beginner, as he is 
much more likely to get a higher average 
of successful negatives than if he had the 
choice of half a dozen speeds. Time 
exposures can be made with this shutter, 
and if the light is so brilliant as to 
necessitate shorter exposure, it is far simpler 
to stop the lens down than to increase the 
speed of the shutter. This stopping down 
will increase the depth of focus, or, in other 
words, it will give sharper detail ; but that is 
"x a disadvantage from a beginner’s point 
of view. 
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Every week two or three prints entered іп THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as suppiied by the authors; and 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


T is all very well to talk about the hus- 

band being the head of the family, but 
as a matter ot fact it is generally just such 
a little person as we see in any one Oi 
these three little pictures who is the real 
"boss." What wonder, then, that pater- 
familias, sooner or later—and generally 
sooner—essays to " waste a plate on the 
youngster, just to please the wife," and 
finds that his efforts are not always re- 
ceived with too much enthusiasm. 

Now the photography ot chilaren is not 
quite such a simple matter as it seems; 
and yet we ough! to find the best subjects 
for our portrait experiments among the 
youngsters and the middling old folk 
rather than among the middle-aged, 
because in this last-named class there 15 
far more consciousness and trying to put 
on a suitable expression than is the case 
with baby or granny. 

One of the most common mistakes with 
beginners is that of doing far too much 
posing of the figures, and telling the 
youngster to do nis and look like /ла/. 
This is beginning at the wrong end. It 
is far better to watch and study children 
when they are amusing themselves in a 
quiet way, and take note of the positions 
and expressions which they unconsciously 
assume. Then when the camera is ready 
a few leading suggestions will often in- 
duce the youngster to “show daddy how 
to wash dolly’s clothes, etc., and will give 
the previously selected pose over again. 
As a well-known and notably successful 
child photographer said, in a lecture on 
the subject, the only way to pose chil- 
dren is to let them pose themselves with- 
out knowing that they are posing. 


(A.) JESSIE. 


Now in figs. A and B one cannot get 
away from the notion that both these 
youngsters are acting according to orders. 
this may not be so, of course, but thev 
certainly suggest something of the sort. 
ihis is, perhaps, in part due to the fact 
that in each case Miss ‘Trot is staring at 
the camera, and is therefore conscious of 
being photographed. 

In fig. A the pose is too stiff and rigid, 
and a mere man's impression is that Miss 
Trot has got on all her best Sunday and 
party trimmings. The very dark dolly 
makes a rather ugly patch. In fig. B our 
attention is divided by the figure and the 
light motor car, or whatever this acces- 


By Н. Culff. 


(B.) HER LADYSHIP. 


sory is. In both these prints we have 
welcome signs of careful technique, and 
the general quality of the two original 
prints shows that both workers are 
capable of doing better work when more 
care is devoted to selection, arrangement, 
and so on. : 

In our third example, viz., C, the motif 
or constructional idea is better, in the 
sense that the scene does not at once sug- 
gest photography. The little maiden is 
apparently quite unconscious of the 
proximity of the camera, and fully intent 
on the serious work in hand. This at 
once enlists our interest and looks quite 
natural and childlike. Technically this 
print is not as good as the other two 
examples, although the block-maker has 
done his part with credit and skill. The 
large natch of something white on the 
ground between us and the juvenile 
laundress was not wanted, and, indeed. 
is very much in the way in а twofold 
sense. The background of the figure is 
too much cut up into patches of light and 
dark, which are irritating and distracting. 
The upper part, above the fence top, 
is also rather fidgeting and puzzlesome. 

For those who are interested in the 
method of production of these prints, we 
give the following particulars: 

Fig. A (“Jessie 7) was taken bv flash- 
light, and is a very successful effort in 
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(C.) A BIG WASH. Ey Miss M. M. Partridg: 


artificial light photography. The plate 
was an extra rapid orthochromatic, and 
the stop used was F/6.8. The developer 
was pyro-soda, and the print on gaslight 
paper. 

In fig. B a high-speed orthochromatic 
plate was again used, but the photograph 
was taken out of doors at mid-day early in 
the vear, with three seconds' exposure. 
The lens was working at F/11, and the 
plate was developed with metol-hydro- 
quinone, the print being a bromide en- 
largement from a quarter-plate negative. 
This print also shows considerable techni- 
cal merit. 

The third subject, fig. C (“А Big 


„Wash “i, was made оп an “ordinary” 


plate with one second exposure and stop 
F/22, at 11 a.m. in the beginning of the 
year. The developer was pyro-soda, and 
the print on self-toning paper. These 
data seem to point to what the print itself 
indicates, viz., under-exposure, and the 
original print has a tendency to be flat 
and lacking in strength in the shadows. 
A slightly larger stop might have been 
used with advantage. 

Overleaf we have a figure picture which 
in many ways is a contrast to the three 
prints just noticed. This may be classed 
as a domestic interior, and shows us 
some of the difficulties in this branch of 
work. One of these troubles is the fre- 
quent occurrence of small objects of no 
nictorial importance which  over-assert 
themselves by reason of the fact that they 
have shiny surfaces, which act as 
reflectors and show as small disturbing 
patches and streaks of strong light. Here 
again the worker is quite properlv intent 
on her occupation and not staring at the 
camera. It is а misfortune for the 
photographer that the lower part of the 
sewing machine should be so very asser- 
tive. This might have been considerably 
subdued, if not entirelv overcome, bv 
substituting a quite dark apron for the 
verv light one shown in the picture. 

The print is a bromide enlargement, 
sulphide toned, from a film negative, the 
original exposure of which was two 
seconds with lens working at F 6.8. The 
time of day was 2 p.m.. and the developer 
nvro-soda. The print has the appearance 
of being slightly under-exposed. 
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THE SEWING MACHINE By GEO. B, CLARK. 
Awarded a Beginners’ Prize in the Weekly Competition 
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THE DANCER. (Miss PHYLLIS BEDELLS.) By S. ELWIN NEAME. 
See page 429. 
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И TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The opening of May sees the annual pleasure fair 
whirl annually into the neighbourhood of many a quiet 
countrv town, and the occasion should 
afford the opportunity for some interesting 
pictures of the life of the travelling show- 
man and the gipsy. The fair is a long time dying, but 
that it belongs to a bygone England, and will ultimately 
meet the fate of all those things which fail to assimilate 
themselves to a new environment, seems to be certain. 
The more valuable, therefore, will be the records of an 
institution which is more ancient than shops, and is, 
indeed, contemporaneous with our civilisation. Some 
of the fairs even claim a Roman origin, and very many 
date from the dedication of the ancient parish church. 
The immediate neighbourhood of the giddy sea-on-land, 
the thrilling ghost show, the gingerbread stalls, the for- 
tune-teller with her love-birds, and the world-renowned 
champion boxer, may not seem a good vantage-ground 
for the photographer, but there is generally some shy 
wayside caravan with the showman's picturesque, big- 
eyed children, suggestive, however sordid in some of its 
aspects, of that touch of romance which we are all 
seeking to lay hold upon. 


& & & 


THE FAIR. 


The great number of exhibitions which are held in 
London in the spring are considerably augmented this 
year with shows of special interest to the 

THE SPRING photographer, and the beginning of May 
EXHIBITIONS. will be a busy time for the visitor who 
does not wish to miss any of these dis- 

plays. Both the Photographic Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion at the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, and 
the Festival of Empire at the Crystal Palace open on 
the same day, namelv, May 12. While the former 
remains open for a week only, the latter is open for 
the entire season, and from all accounts should be one 
of the most interesting and successful exhibitions yet 
seen in this country. The photographic element is 
represented by a display of pictures by members of 
British and Colonial photographic societies. At the 
Arts and Crafts the exhibition of apparatus will, we 
understand, be one of the best that has yet been 
brought together under one roof, and will include 
several striking novelties. Free demonstrations will be 
given everv afternoon and evening by experts in various 
processes. Ап exhibition of portraiture by well-known 
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professional workers, and the Congress of the Profes- 
sional Photographers' Association will also be important 
features. The fifty-sixth annual exhibition of the Royal 
Photographic Society opens on May 8th, at the Prince's 
Skating Club, Knightsbridge, and in addition to the 
exhibition an excellent programme of evening lantern 
lectures has been arranged for. These will be given 
every night until the close of the exhibition, May 31st. 
Other exhibittons with photographic interest are the 
Scottish National Exhibition at Glasgow, the exhibition 
of work by members of the ‘‘ London Secession,” which 
opens on May roth at the Newman Street Gallery, and 
the exhibition of photographs by members of the Alpine 
Club, Savile Row, W. These, with the Royal Academy, 
the New Society of Water-Colour Painters at the Carlton 
Galleries, the International, the White City, and Earl’s 
Court should provide variety enough for everybody’s 
taste. 
e W Q 
Insect study of a very specialised kind was the sub- 
ject of a lecture by Dr. G. Rodman at the Camera Club 
on a recent Thursday. Having obtained 
STICK- some eggs from Australia, Dr. Rodman has 
INSECTS. succeeded in cultivating the stick-insect, or 
Bacillus Rossi—under conditions, be it said, 
which protect his neighbour’s privet from its depreda- 
tions—although it only lives a free life in tropical 
countries; at all events, not nearer than Sicily or the 
olive groves of South Italy. It is a curious insect, 
from six to twelve inches long, and simulates a dried 
stick. It is nocturnal in its habits, and by suddenly 
placing it on a piece of white blotting-paper it gene- 
rally becomes still enough for photography, and often 
sprawls its six legs in a most ludicrous posture. The 
eggs occupy more than six months in the hatching. In 
one case an egg actuallv hatched in a microscope cell, 
and half the insect's bodv got out, but the turning on of 
the arc light to take the photomicrograph proved his 
death-blow, and he remains still in that equivocal posi- 
tion. The insects have antennz, a compound eye, two 
horny hooks on the feet, together with a sucker, like a 
pneumatic plate-holder. Evidently they pay some 
attention to eugenics, for they devour their weaklings. 
The actual insects were brought down to the Club, as 
well as their portraits, and in this connection Dr. 
Rodman strongly urged the value of the stereoscopic 
record. 
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There was a time when one could rely on the Inter- 
national supplying a show of works that were exciting, 
daring, and, at the same time, good 
THE art. Тһе eleventh exhibition, how- 
INTERNATIONAL. ever (now open at the Grafton Gal- 
leries), leaves one dull and depressed. 
The show is without ‘‘ snap,” and it contains a mass of 
work which is not only uninspired, but which is not art. 
One wonders how many of the Selecting Committee 
would have cared to append to some fifty or sixty of the 
works which one might select their note, This опе I 
selected as good art." Amid this depression the best 
of the pictures stand out, looking better than their 
merits for the contrast with some of the muddy 
school. Nelson Dawson's two seascapes take one back 
to nature, and one wonders how the Selection Com- 
mittee guessed that they were really art until one finds 
that here and there, in the galleries, there are other real 
masterpieces, if one can rid them of their neighbours. 
Maufras, for instance; Kneen (if one can forgive his 
badly drawn rainbow); Adams, with his well-constructed 
Thames scene; Mann, with his Marie Tempest—a 
cheeky portrait; Strang, with his figure paintings, if 
you can pass the green shadows in the flesh; Pryde's 
** Costume Ball," Friedensen's little Dutch scene, and, 
above all, a perfect little snow piece by Leech. Taken 
as a whole, the foreign work—and particularly the 
French—is the worst, so there is still some hope for 
English art - 
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We extend our congratulations to the Leicester and 
Leicestershire Photographic Society for their excellent 
record in photographic pro- 
THE LEICESTER SOCIETY'S press and activity during the 
QUARTER-CENTURY. past twenty-five years. We 
have on previous occasions 
referred to the flourishing condition of this club, and 
indicated some of the contributory causes thereof. The 
spirit of camaraderie with which the members appear to 
be tmbued has much to do with its success, and the 
absence of cliques points a moral that might be well 
taken advantage of by other and less successful 
organisations. In the catalogue of the Leicester 
Society’s exhibition (held last week and reported upon 
elsewhere in this issue) an interesting little article, 
entitled ‘‘ A Quarter of a Century,” briefly outlines 
the principal events during that period in the history 
of the society, which is fortunate in the possession of 
energetic and painstaking officials. With Mr. Lewis 
Ough and Mr. W. T. Mason as treasurer and exhibition 
secretary respectively, Mr. C. W. Leake as general 
secretary, and men such as W. S. Hobson, George 
Bankart, W. B. Woodland, R. Warden Harvey, W. J. 
Coates, H. Wormleighton, A. Bailey, W. T. Mason as 
past-presidents, and Mr. Н. C. Cross this year's presi- 
dent, the soundness of the society 1s not to be wondered 
at. We have no doubt a similar state of prosperity 
will be reported at the society's jubilee. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. (For Conditions and Coupon see p. 9 Supplement.) 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to F. 
Collins, 98, Forest Lane, Forest Gate, E. (Title of print, “A 
City Gateway.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ortho. ; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 4 sec., October; printing process, enlarged 
on Paget Cream Crayon bromide, toned. | 

The Second Prize to Miss Y. С. Parnell, 11, St. Loo Mansions, 
Chelsea, S.W. (Title of print, A Lady of Quality.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N. F.; lens, Goerz; stop, F/6; exposure, 
4 secs. ; time of day, 1 p.m., March; developer, Azol; printing 
process, enlarged on rough Wellington bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Fred. Whitaker, 195, Hudders- 
field Road, Stalybridge. (Title of print, *' Winter.“ Technical 
data: Stop, F/ 16; developer, Rodinal 1-200; printing process, 
bromide enlargement on Kodak Velvet, developed with Amidol. 

The Mounting Prize to E. Alwyn Biscoe, 64, Park Lane, 
Clissold Park, N. (Title of print, A Portrait of Miss A.) 
Technical data: Plate, Ilford Zenith; lens, Ross Homocentric ; 
stop, Е/6; exposure, 1 sec.; time of day, afternoon, March; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, carbon. 


Hon. Mention. 

J. Henry P. Case, Bristol; S. Dawe, Southsea ; J. Th 
Saunders, Leeds; Miss M. L. Bond, Wimbledon; Miss G. Open- 
shaw, Bury, Lancs; H. E. Anson, Sydenham ; Mrs. Geo. 
Bletcher, Old Trafford; Thos. Medd, Sunderland; Chas. 
Kendall, Liverpool; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; R. D. Perceval, 
Downpatrick ; Fred. Whitaker, Stalybridge. 

Class I. 

J. D. Macbeth, Cambuslang; Geo. W. Lester, Highgate, Nd 
Miss F. T. Townsend, Chateau d'Oex (3); A. E. Turton, Here- 
ford: Lloyd Elias, Llandudno; J. Johnson, Cambridge; S. 
Ambler, Harrogate; Mrs. Wild, Bristol; Hy. and W. Clifford 
Warner, West Kensington Park, W.; O. W. F. Thomas, Coal- 
ville (2) ; J. B. S. Lostock, Bingley ; J. H. P. Case, Bristol ; Miss 
G. Openshaw, Bury; H. Cramer, Beckenham, Kent; W. Wells, 
Birmingham; J. R. Quinton, Hendon ; Thos. Redbourne, Man- 
chester ; Percy G. Harrison, Leicester ; Wm. H. Austin, Bristol ; 
F. T. Trotter, Dublin; Llewellyn Jones, Carnarvon; G. Rolls, 
Edinburgh ; Miss S. Fish, Aberdeen. 


Class II. | 
J. Dennett, St. Helens; Lloyd Elias, Llandudno (2): Miss 
Ridley, Reading (2); Miss A. Berry, London, S.W.; Hy. Ww arner, 
West Kensington Park, W.; G. Mackay, Putney, S.W.; Miss 
К. T. Townsend, Switzerland; H. A. J. Lamb, Wadhurst; T. 
Greening, Plymouth; Miss A. G. Wrentham, Cardiff; R. S. 


Withers, Plymouth; Thos. Robertson, Dover; Percy Linton, 
Hull; Thos. H. Payne, Manchester; Geo. Merrill, St. Albans ; 
Leonard Orrow, Lee, S.E.; Wm. A. Wightman, Leicester; J. R. 
Grayson, Birmingham; G. Morgan, Shrewsbury; Thos. White, 
Banbury. 
Clases III. 

All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been 

placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to G. H. Kirton, 31, Wood 
Street, Kettering. (Title of print, Winter Sunshine.") Tech- 
nical data: Exposure, 1-25th sec.; lens, R. R.; stop, F/16; time 
of day, 11 a.m., January ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, 
enlarged on Gevaert bromide. 

Two Extra Prizes are awarded in the Beginners’ Class to— 

A. Bartier Pinks, 16, Osborn Road, Forest Gate, E. (Title 
of print, “Тһе Byward Tower.“) Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial N. F.; lens, Platinograph; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-5th 
sec.; time of day, midday, March; developer, Rodinal ; printing 
process, enlargement on Wellington bromide. 

Fred. Tevison, Barnard Castle. (Title of print, A Relic of 
the Past.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington; lens, Taylor, 
Taylor and Hobson; stop, F/32; exposure, 14 secs.; time of 
day, 4.30 p. m.; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide. 


Beginners’ Class. 

Arthur Duckworth, Manchester ; P. de Burca, Carrickmacross ; 
R. W. S. Stone, Coalpit Heath; Miss M. Kitson, Kirkstall ; 
Miss Eleanor Warren, Loughborough; T. Topping, Wigan; Miss 
A. Berry, London, S.W. ; Geo. Morgan, Edinburgh ; Miss M. G. 
Langhorne, Harrogate; C. F. Badeley, Leeds; Percy Lofting, 
Crouch Hill, N.; Jas. Sim, Dundee; N. E. Treaby, Stockton-on- 
Tees; Miss J. H. Moir, Amsterdam; A. Liddell, Leytonstone ; 
H. H. Thompson, Bangor, N. Wales; Mrs. M. McE. Kelly, 
Howth; M. I. B. Howell, Putney, S.W.; F. G. R. Sandford, 
Broadstairs; E. Nield, Hollinwood; Norman R. Neilson, Brix- 
ton, S.W.; R. H. Briggs, Leigh; J. Smith, Glasgow ; A. W. West- 
brook, Aldershot; W. Keasberry, Jesseltown, B.N.B.; A. V. 
Marshall, Plymouth; H. W. Drew, Bournemouth; John 
Ferguson, Bangor; Thos. Leishman, Palmer’s Green, N.; Edwin 
U. Doust, Grimsby; A. Baker, Beaufort; C. W. Beaumont, 
Slaithwaite; Miss Gertie Jelks, Southsea (2); J. Ellison, Burs- 
cough (2); Fred. Wilson, Birmingham ; G. Rimoldi, Haggerston, 
N.E.; W. Hornby, Garstang. 
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Е have got 

à long way 

pastthe 
time when a photo- 
graph had to be 
emphasised all over— 
its trivial details as much 
4S its most significant 
feature—and it is now 
recognised that  judi- 
cious accentuation is a 
means of giving effect to the idea or senti- 
ment of the work, and also of adding to 
its decorative charm. Both these ends 
should be kept in view, and also that 
there can be no emphasis without simplification. 

Emphasis is obtained by the judicious placing of the 
highest light and the darkest shadow, and still more 
forcibly by the juxtaposition of both, and, when the 
subject permits, as in portraiture, emphasis may be 
strengthened by definition. 

The sense of unity in thought and design resulting 
from the elimination of conflicting accents and those of 
no decorative or suggestive value strengthens the mes- 
sage and renders it more readily acceptable, besides 
imparting a certain distinction to the work. 

The full-page reproductions in this issue of THE A. P. 
AND P. N.—which I have had an opportunity of inspect- 
ing in proof—show the influence of emphasis through- 
out, and make a notable group of prints, worthy of 
careful study by every reader. Their qualities of merit 
and interest will be generally apparent, and I should 
like here to express my appreciation of them indivi- 
dually and collectively, because it may sometimes seem 
hereafter that I am bent on finding fault. There would, 
however, be little use in these notes if they were limited 
to praise. 

In Mr. Cadby's child-portrait, '' Esmé Millais "' 
(page 436), the accentuation is just enough to serve 
its purpose without being too heavy for the theme to 
carry. Economy of force is a principle that applies 
very pertinently to emphasis, for the exercise of more 
force than is necessary destroys equilibrium and har- 
mony. There is in this print a general simplicity and 
tenderness of treatment which accords with the senti- 
ment of childhood, but would only give an impression 
of weakness if unaccompanied by well-placed emphasis. 
The sense of animation is enforced by the interest con- 
centrated on the head, and everyone will recognise that 
the addition of details would altogether weaken the 
vivacity lent by the face to the whole picture. In aim- 
ing at expressive and characteristic pose, however, Mr. 
Cadby has missed something of grace and simplicity in 
the attitude of the legs, accentuated as they are by the 
high-lights of the socks. Still, the subtle difference of 


Emphasis in Composition. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 
With special reference to the Pictures Reproduced in this Issue. 
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tone between the shoes and the socks is a characteristic 
Cadbyism that one would be sorry to lose. 

Mr. Elwin Neame's '' Miss Phyllis Bedells ” (page 
426) makes a very attractive composition, with her 
gauzy skirt opening out in a decorative curve, while she 
in the centre might be the fairy of the flower, posing 
prettily, with her arms leading up to and supporting the 
emphasis on the head. But there seems to have been 
a tendency to overdo a good thing. Even if the hair 
were jet black it would reflect some of the surrounding 
lightness. It should be remembered that black hair is 
full of colour, but black ink is not, and its destruction 
of colour is one of the greatest objections to its employ- 
ment. Daintiness would be more appropriate than 
“© richness '' to this subject. It is a pretty head. Light 
and dexterous handling and tender treatment were 
needed to bring out the elfin spirit that seems appro- 
priate, and to place the head in harmony with its sur- 
roundings, which are now overweighted. All the same, 
there is some very nice work in this picture, in the tex- 
ture of the skirt, the modelling of the hands and arms. 
The face is rather“ photographic.“ 

The accentuation of the rushes in Mr. Rea’s '' Tor- 
cross " (page 425) is a pretty idea, and the general 
scheme is pleasing, but it should have been in a higher 
key, so that the soft green of the rushes need not have 
been represented by black as the only means of bring- 
ing them in front of the houses. 

These are somewhat too assertive for distant objects, 
and I should like to see them subdued almost to the 
point of mystery, in combination with a pervading sense 
of atmosphere. There is some interesting work in the 
foreground, but it is overweighted by the distance. The 
sky reflection, that seems to tinge the mud and puddles 
with colour, is well suggested. 

While remarkable for its simplicity and reserve, Mr. 
Boyes’ “ Lighthouse“ (page 429) has a point in 
common with '' Torcross " in the houses seen across 
the water. Simplicity of treatment has its effect in 
impressing one with the loneliness and remoteness of 
this settlement. After all, the spirit of the subject 
counts for much; and if that can be conveyed, why 
should we trouble about details of technique? Yet the 
emphasis on the cottages is somewhat in conflict with 
that given to the lighthouse, and something might be 
gained by making all this part of the picture quieter and 
more atmospheric, therebv aiding the effect of distance. 

In emphasising distant objects the maintenance of 
aerial perspective alwavs needs special care, and from 
this point of view the work leaves something to be 
desired, for what is there in tone or treatment to show 
that the water at the bottom of the picture is any nearer 
to the beholder than the cottages at the top? One may 
suggest a hint of modelling in the near water to bring it 
forward, and a gradation of tone, getting more delicate 
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towards the distance, to suggest space, and in some 
degree to counteract the rectangular feeling that has 
crept into the composition. 

In Mr. Dan Dunlop's ‘‘ Culross’’ (page 435), in 
combination with the bold emphasis given to the ivy- 
clad church, is to be noted a certain awkwardness of 
composition, with a black mass, rectangular in spite of 
its broken edges, at the side of the picture, where it 
interferes with the general balance. It is not clear how 
this mass could be in shadow, and if it had been allowed 
to share in the general light it would, I think, be more 
in harmony with the scene. 

The best way of appreciating the quiet naturalness 
elsewhere, and the helpful emphasis on the central 
tower, is by covering over the broad, dark mass at the 
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side. This is а striking print, but the two points of 
emphasis made by light in one place and darkness in the 
other do not fall into comfortable association. 

The figure in ** A Mean Alley-way,’’ by Mr. Louis J. 
Steele (page 437), is darkened for emphasis, and tells 
very forcibly in juxtaposition with the light. Other 
black shadows might be softened to make the scheme 
consistent, and to remove emphasis from places where 
it is not wanted. The general darkness of the fore- 
ground would not be justified if the sky were not 
excluded by the roof. As it is, the depth of surround- 
ing gloom seems to impair the luminosity and cheerful- 
ness of sunlight, as generally happens when the illumina- 
tion is forced by extreme contrast. The detail in the 
shadow to the left is well suggested. 
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By JOHN NIXON. 


HIS is a practical article. 
І I am going to tell you 

how to get—without the 
worry of ‘ trial and error "— 
the correct exposure for a con- 
tact print on bromide paper, 
an enlargement on bromide 
paper, a reduced print on 
bromide paper, or a lantern 
slide on a lantern plate, from 
any unstained negative. The 
experts and Mr. Child Bayley 
say it is impossible. Very 
well. ** If the missus says you 
can't—well, you can't!" I 
am not going to argue about 
it. I have been doing it for 
the last four or five years, and 
now I am going to tell you 
how to do it. 

First, buy а “ Crossed 
Swords ”” photometer, quarter- 
plate size. A Dawson densito- 
meter is also useful. Take the 
negatives (or positives) from 
ê. which you intend to print, and 
measure the density of each 
with the instrument. Mark 
the densitometer number, 
either on each negative or on the envelope in which you keep 
it. For that part of the work either of the densitometers 
will do, or you can make a gradometer for yourself. For 
the work that is to follow, a Dawson densitometer is useless ; 
a gradometer, such as the ‘‘ Crossed Swords photometer, 
or an accurate home-made one, is essential. 


Making the Meter. 

The next step is not more difficult. With this number of 
THE A. P. the editor supplies a print of the face of my 
“enlarging, reducing, and contact printing meter.” Cut 
this out, and paste it firmly on a piece of hard cardboard 
the same size as the print. Cut two other pieces of hard 
cardboard the same size. When the piece with the print 
attached is quite dry make a clean cut along each of the 
dotted lines, dividing it into five strips, containing respec- 
tively (1) title and light value, (2) paper speed, lens aper- 
ture, and distance for contact prints, (3) a series of vertical 
parallel lines, (4) ratio of enlargement or reduction and 
density, and (5) exposure. 

Now take one of the other two pieces of cardboard, and 
cut that also into similar strips; onlyin this instance you must 
cut the first and fifth strips one-eighth of an inch narrower 
than the corresponding strips (1 and 5) of the first piece; 
and the third strip a quarter of an inch narrower than the 
corresponding strip (3) of the first piece. The second and 
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fourth strips of the second piece of cardboard will thus be 
each a quarter of an inch wider than the corresponding strips 
(2 and 4) of the first piece. 

Next paste the first, third, and fifth strips of the second 
cardboard lengthwise upon the uncut piece, so that the 
second and fourth strips can lie loose and slide easily 
between them. The strips will thus be in the order in which 
they were cut. Beginning with strip r, you now paste the 
fivc strips of the mounted print upon the corresponding 
strips of the second cardboard, in their proper order. You 
will thus have completed a double sliding scale, of which 
the elements 2 and 4 slide freely between 1 and 3 and 3 and 5 
respectively. Your meter is now complete. 

How to Uee it. 

I will assume you have a quarter-plate “ Crossed Swords 
photometer, and that each negative is marked with the 
proper ** Crossed Swords "' tint number if measured with that 
gradometer, or with the corresponding densitometer number 
if measured with the Dawson densitometer. 

Set up your enlarging lantern (if you are enlarging by 
lantern), and adjust it for a print of equal size to the negative. 
If the source of light is larger in diameter than the working 
aperture of. your lens, you will have no trouble. If it is 
smaller, it is advisable to place a piece of ground glass 
immediately in front of the light in the lantern. See that 
your light 1s adjusted for the best and most even illumina- 
tion of the easel, and focus accurately with a * Primus" 
focussing plate. (An “ all-black” negative, ruled with a fine 
needle-point, does almost as well.) Now place your 
* Crossed Swords" photometer in the negative-holder (as if 
it was a negative), with the flat back of it towards the easel ; 
fix a piece of Wellington ordinary bromide paper on the 
easel, and print from the photometer (as negative), giving 
an exposure of, say, 8 seconds at F/8. Develop this, with 
the developer you intend to use, as far as it will go. If you 
are using a good average incandescent gaslight, this should 
bring up about six “tints” in the print—that is, the number 
* 6" will just print faintly, and the “7 ” will not appear at all. 

Measuring the Light Value. 

In the meter you have just made you will find two rows of 
figures in the * Density ” column. The upper one (of conse- 
cutive numbers) corresponds with the marking of the 
* Crossed Swords" photometer ; the lower one with the mark- 
ing of my own private gradometer, which approximately 
agrees with the marking of the Dawson densitometer. 

Assuming your test-piece of bromide paper printed out to 
density “6,” you proceed to use that figure in order to find 
the actinic value of the light. If it is incandescent gas, the 
probability is that you will not have the trouble of testing 
again till the mantle is worn out, especially if you use the 
Bray incandescent burner of the latest pattern, which is pro- 
vided with a regulator. In the first instance, however, you 
must find the value of the light, and this is how you do it. 

Take your meter, and move the lower slide (strip 4) until 
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the “6” of the upper (“Crossed Swords ”) density column 
comes opposite the “8” of the * Exposure” column. Then 
move the upper slide (strip 2) until the “8” of the“ Lens 
Aperture ” column comes opposite the “1” in the “ Ratio of 
Enlargement " column. The relative speed of Wellington 
Ordinary bromide paper (see THE A. P. AND P. N. of Decem- 
ber 6 last) is approximately 64. Read off the * Light Value," 
therefore, opposite the * 64" in the paper speed column, 
and you find it is“ 192." Make a note of this number. It 
won't vary much, so long as you use the same light, the 
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AND Contact 


LIGHT VALUE 


PAPER SPEED 


same condenser, and the same gas supply. When vou 
suspect that the light has altered, you can always make 
another test. 

You now know the light value," the lens aperture ” at 
which you intend to work, the ''ratio of enlargement or 
reduction ’’ that you propose to make, and the ** density "' of 
the negative from which you are about to print. The speed 
number of the paper on which you intend to print you will 
find in THE A. P. AND P. N. of December 6 last. 


Measuring the Exposure. 

Suppose you are using Wellington Ordinary. The speed 
number is 64. Set the “64” on “Paper Speed " column, 
Opposite the ascertained light value (“192”) in the “ Light 
Value” column. Say you want to make a 20 by 18 enlarge- 
ment from a quarter-plate negative. You then set the 
* Ratio of Enlargement" (6) opposite the * Lens Aperture " 
(say F/8), and you are ready to read off on the meter the 
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exposure for any “density” of printable negative. If you 
have a dozen negatives of densities 4 to 15 1nclusive when 
measured by the * Crossed Swords" photometer (that would 
be approximately 13, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 24, 32, 48, and 64 
Dawson), the exposures follow one another in the “ Ех- 
posure " column of the meter, beginning with 48 seconds for 
“Crossed Swords” density 4 (Dawson 13), and ending with 
2,048 seconds for Crossed Swords " density 15 (Dawson 
64). You can make your twelve trial exposures in succession 
in any order without the trouble of twelve trial exposures, 
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and you will be right every timc. 
won't "—but you will. 
Finding the Speed Number. 

If you want to make lantern slides, the procedure is the 
same. When vou know the “ light value,” you can find the 
speed of any lantern plate (or any bromide paper, for that 
matter) with sufficient accuracy by a single test exposure 
similar to that I have described for testing the“ light value.“ 
Having developed vour plate as far as it will go without 
fogging, a number of tints will come up, sav “ 6." Having 
ascertained this number, vou set the sliding scales, as 
you did when measuring the “Light Value ”—only in this 
case, instead of reading off the unknown “ Light Value” 
opposite the known “Paper Speed," vou will read off the 
unknown “ Paper (or plate) Speed " opposite the known 
“Light Value.” Once the speed number is known, you pro- 
ceed as with bromide paper. 


“The missus says you 
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Three interesting booklets, dealing with York, Castle Barnard, 
and Ripon and Fountains Abbey, have been issued by the North- 
Eastern Railway Co., York. They are written by Mr. H. 
Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S., with photographic illustrations by 
Mrs. Catherine Weed Ward, and contain a great amount of useful 
information concerning the respective districts. Readers should 


apply to the railway company for copies of these well-produced 
little guide-books. 


The latest booklets to hand from the St. Catherine Press, Ltd., 
deal with the towns of Devonport, Holvhead, Kirkcudbright, 
and Kingsbridge. Copies of these useful little guide-books mav 
be obtained post free on application to the respective town clerks, 
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G. C. S. INGRAM. 
bd 
Special to “The A. P. d P. N.” 
— Ж 
ң PRING is here, 
and already 


many Nature 
lovers апа Nature 
photographers are 
busily picturing the 
delights that appeal 
to them in this the 
best season of all the year. Is there anything like the feel- 
ing with which you look forward to the morning upon 
which you can sally forth armed with your camera to capture 
the first nest of the season? Теп to one it will be that of a 
song thrush, and the nest looms large in the low bush, 
which has not as yet put forth its screen of green. You 
wonder, as you look at it, how long it will be before it is 
discovered and destroyed, or robbed of its speckled blue and 
black treasures by some wanton hand. 

But the greatest joy is that of watching and picturing the 
birds themselves as they brood over their eggs, or when 
these have at last been safely hatched, pass to and from the 
fields to the nest, bringing beaks full of wriggling cap- 
tives that, alas, find an early grave within the yawning 
yellow throats that await 
them. 

Others have written preach- 
ing the gospel of early rising 
to those who would capture 
the elusive morning mists, 
or the cobwebs spangled with 
dew traced out by the master 
hand of Jack Frost. Неге is 
a message to those who would 
look into that fairy world 
which the birds inhabit. What 
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better time than this could 
there be to take a peep? In 
the stillness of the early 
morning the birds seem to 
know that man is for the 
time chained and held a 
prisoner by the goddess 
Sleep, and even before the 
sun himself arose they have 
been filling the sweet fresh 
air with their songs. 

The accompanying photo- 
graphs were taken between 
the hours of 4.30 and 7.30 
a.m., the exposures being 
made from a small hiding 
tent which was placed at distances ranging from twelve to 
three feet from the nest. A day or so before the photographs 
were taken the tent was set up about thirty feet away, 
and on each of the following days it was moved a little 
nearer. This gave the birds a chance of becoming accus- 
tomed to the sight of it before it was used. The frame- 
work of this tent was made from an old half-plate tripod, 
the ribs of an umbrella, and some rings of stout galvanised 
wire, while over this a canvas cover was slipped. The 
camera used was a quarter-plate reflex, fitted on a small 
stand, and used as an ordinary stand camera. It was fitted 
with a Cooke F/4.5 lens, 8 in. focus, which for the sake of 
a little extra depth was usually stopped down to F/s.8, and 
shutter exposures varying from } to 1-15th second had to 
be given on account of the light. A special rapid non-ortho. 
plate was used (speed about 250 Н. and D.), and developed 
Nest AND Ессѕ оғ SONG THRUSH. in well-diluted developer. 


бокс THRUSH АТ NEST. 
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When should Backed 
Plates be used ? 
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Subjects Affected 
by Halation. 

T is commonly 
| thought Бу be- 

ginners that 
halation is confined 
to architectural in- 
terior subjects where 
we have a brightly 
lit window facing 
the camera. But it 
would be nearer the mark to say that halation ау occur with 
any subject showing strong light and shade contrasts, because 
such a state of affairs often calls for exposure for shadow 
detail, and this usually is long enough for the high lights 
to get through the film and be reflected back by the free glass 
surface of the plate, vielding halation. 

Such a state of alfairs occurs in landscapes with tree 
branches, buildings, shipping, etc., against the sky; 
portraiture showing a white collar and black coat, white 
lace on black material, etc. ; copying black and white en- 
gravings; still life with bright reflecting surfaces; lamps, 
etc., in night scenery; making a contact positive trans- 
parency on glass from a negative; making enlarged nega- 
tives on glass, etc. 

Factors Tending to Yield Halation, 

First of all, the exposure must be sufficient to reach the 
back of the plate and yield a developable effect by the reflected 
light. Consequently, over-exposure is a contributing factor. 
Next, the thinner and more translucent the film the 
more light will get through it and be reflected. 
Thirdly, prolonged exposure enables the developer to 
penetrate the film and do its mischief. Bromide 
in the developer is said to be а contributing factor, 
but probably this really means that when bromide is used 
development is prolonged. It goes without saving that 
strong-contrast subjects which call for such an exposure for 
the shadow details as to give over-exposure for the high 
lights are the subjects which are most likely to yield and 
show halation effect, especially when the strongest lights 
and darks are closely contrasted. 


Is there ату Advantege іп a Thick BecKing? 

One can best answer this by a companion question, is 
there any disadvantage in a thick coating? The practical 
point is that anything bevond that which is thick enough 
is useless, but exactly how much is needed cannot be stated 
in hard and fast rules, but certainly a thin and even coat 
is better than a lumpy. linev coat put on with a hard, 
scratchy brush. The following is a rough guide as to 
quantitv : Take a piece of plain glass and paste over it a 
sheet of tissue paper, and let this dry. Then“ back ” the 
other side, and let this drv also. 

Now lav over the tissue paper a piece of opaaue black 
paper, in which is made a larve (r-10th in.) pinhole. Take 
the arrangement into a darkened room and hold the tissue 
paper side towards a fairlv strong light. When the black 
paper is moved about. one should not see much, if anv, of 
this movement through the backing. 

Precautionary Development 

There may be cases where one cannot obtain a backed 
plate at the moment, and has to make an unbacked plate 
serve. Now, in figs. 1 and 2, p. 409 of last week's 4. P., 
we see that reflective or external halation primarilv affects 
that part of the film which is next the glass, f.e., furthest 


Mr. Fred Hook, who was for many years manager of the 


photographic department of the Service Company, has now 
joined the firm of Messrs. H. Taylor and Co., of 21a, Store 
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away from the free 
surface. 

Therefore, if we 
can get our image 
proper to develop 
up to something 
over half its required 
density before the 
developer has sunk 
right through the 
film and acted on its 
lowermost layers, we may wash off the developer and trust 
to intensification, preferably by the physical (silver) process. 
This means that we want a quick-acting developer, and 
preferably one free from bromide or other “ restrainer.”’ 
Fairly strong pyro-soda, among others, is to be commended. 


Cure by Redevelopment, 

One of the best wavs for removing, or at any rate 
minimising, halation effect due to reflection is to rehalogenise 
the image, and then redevelop it with a quick-acting 
developer, but refixing before the developer has had time to 
get right through the film to the glass side, where the 
reflection-halation effect chiefly is situated. Any re- 
halogenising bath may be used, such, for instance, as water 
4 02., nitric acid 20 min., potass. bichromate до gr., potass. 
bromide 20 gr. After bleaching, wash the plate thoroughly, 
giving a final three or four minutes’ wash in water 4 OZ., 
potass. metabisulphite тоо fr. Again wash for five minutes, 
then use any quick-acting developer not containing bromide, 
e.g., amidol, rodinal 50 min. per oz., etc. After redevelop- 
ment, fix and wash in the usual manner. 


Tests for Efficiency of Baching. 

We may now profitably waste a commercially backed 
plate by examining it. As before, we fix up our candle and 
card with small hole in it. We then take the plate, and 
along one edge we clear off the backing to a width of, say, 
one inch. Along the opposite edge we scrape off the gela- 
tine coating along a strip of the same width. We now place 
a piece of opaque black paper, with a large pinhole in it on 
the film, and then hold the plate and paper a few inches 
away from the naked candle or lamp flame, and thus 
get some rough idea how much of the light passes 
through the pinhole, the film, the glass, and the backing. 
We now shift the pinhole to the part which is free of back- 
ing, and then see how much light the backing stops. Simi- 
larlv, we shift the pinhole till it is over the film-free part 
with backing only. These are, of course, only rough tesis, 
but they serve to give one an idea of the parts plaved by 
the film and backing singly and together. 

Next, we turn to our card with the round hole in it, as 
used in a previous experiment, and placing the plate more 
or less horizontal, and at some little distance from the 
bright spot of light, we catch the reflected image on one 
corner of the plate which we have cleared both of gelatine 
coating and backing. Here we get a double image, of 
course. We now tilt the plate until these two images cross 
the line where the backing is seen on the lower side of the 
otherwise bare glass, and note if the second (reflection) 
image is completely quenched, and thus can form some 
sort of opinion as to the efficiency of the backing. We now 
turn the plate film down, and get the light spot reflected 
bv the bare surface, and note that the gelatine film coating 
acts like backing, inasmuch as we get practically no re- 
flected image from the lower (gelatine) surface. 


Street, Tottenham Court Road, where extensive premises have 
been taken in which to conduct a similar class of business. A 
special feature is being made of camera repairs. 
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IT caused 
acurious 
little thrill 
of content 
the other 
day when 
it was an- 
nounced 
that the of- 
ficial photo- 
graphs of 
the Coro- 
nation were to be taken, not by some 
West-end professional, who could be de- 
| pended on to turn out a dazzling series of 
groups with what the boot-polish adver- 
tisements call“ the finishing touch of elegance,” but by 
an amateur possessed by the true amateur spirit. There 
are many who will be present at the Coronation by the 
virtue of some long-dead ancestor, but Sir Benjamin 
Stone will be the representative of the living present and 
the generations that are to come; and his photographs 
will be scanned— with what wonderful interest !—when 
they crown George XV. 

Westminster has never quite forgiven itself for allow- 
ing Sir Benjamin to remove himself and his camera from 
its precincts rather more than a year ago. Although a 
creature all too bright and good for House of Commons’ 
daily food, he made good use of his place on the green 
benches. He took away at least a thousand photo- 
graphs of Parliament and its personalities. He has 
descended into the vaults for a possible Guy Fawkes, 
and he has gone up into the heights and shown us what 
Big Ben looks like from the inside. And when the 
sultan of Perak and the Katikiro of Uganda have visited 
the House of Commons, thev may have been snap- 
shotted by the irresponsible pressman, but they have 
posed in all their dusky glory for Sir Benjamin Stone. 

I should hesitate before submitting to the Tailor and 
Cutter Sir Benjamin's photographs of individual legis- 
lators. He insists upon taking his subjects standing, 
and upon showing the whole man, baggy trouser knees 
and clumsy boots and all. In looking through his pic- 
tures I see only one Parliamentarian who survives the 
supreme test of having his boots photographed. This 
is Lord Althorp. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour in this 
respect are distinctly unfortunate. 

In Sir Benjamin's honour Parliamentary red tape has 
come untied. If he has never been able to secure a 
picture of the House of Commons sitting—an Irish 
member once even managed that, but probably the 
Sergeant-at-Arms confiscated the negative, for the world 
has seen nothing of it—he has had the consolation of 
photographing it in Committee, when the benches are 
crowded, members more somnolent, and the 
Speaker absent from the chair. 

But our veteran photographer has been happiest, 
perhaps, when he has been able to leave the House 
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and travel through the night in order to secure a 
homely and unpretending record of some rural fast or 
feast next day—some depository of tradition, some relic 
of Merrie England which our prosaic age has not 
sufficed to shift. He has been with the morris dancers 
at Knutsford and the furry dancers at Helston; recorded 
the mop fair at Stratford and the pole fair at Corby; 
participated in the delights of hock-tide at Hungerford, 
hare-pie festival at Hallaton, well-dressing at Tissing- 
ton, and garland day at Abbotsbury; he has been on the 
spot when the wroth money has been collected at Knight- 
low Cross and the wayfarer’s dole given at Winchester. 
He has witnessed the lighting of the Northumbrian Baal 
fire on St. John’s Eve, and the rush festival in the Lake 
Country. He has been with the Westminster boys at 
the tossing of the pancake, and with the old ladies at the 
distribution of Maundy money, and with the beef-eaters 
in their staid solemnity at the Tower. And wherever he 
has gone he has made a record, so that the wraith of a 
dying custom may find a suitable haunting-place, and 
after it has finally departed gathered unto itself a kind 
of immortality. 

Sir Benjamin has, indeed, been something of a rolling 
Stone. Few men have seen so much of the world. The 
path of his pilgrimages has taken him through China, 
to the West Indies, to the Rocky Mountains, to the 
Straits Settlements, and through Europe generally,” 
as Who's Who ” puts it. Perhaps he has best loved 
to wander in Spain—at any rate that is the country he 
has written a book about—having a weakness for its 
picturesque markets, “© enjoying with childish delight,“ 
he tells us,“ the baubles, toys and trinkets displayed in 
the windows. Апа he has a habit of getting to a place 
just when something of special interest is occurring. 
The sun eclipsed itself when he was in Brazil, and he 
got a record. A revolution broke out during his tour in 
South America, and he got another. And when he was 
in Japan they managed to get up an earthquake in order 
that he might make a record of that. 

There hangs in the library of the Royal Photographic 
Society a Vanity Fair cartoon, showing Sir Benjamin 
with his blithe and happy face and his mammoth camera. 
It was thus, minus the camera, that he appeared 
yearly at the tea-party of his beloved Record As- 
sociation, until that 
body found itself 
smothered by its 
own success, and 
then Sir Benjamin 
became president of 
the Federation of 
Record Societies. 
Future generations 
will bless him, for 
through him history 
lessons will be made 
jolly for school-boy 
posterity. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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BEHIND THE VILLAGE, CULROSS. By DAN DUNLOP. 
From one of the Prize-winning sets in Holidays with the Camera" Competition. (See р. 420.) 
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A MEAN ALLEY-WAY. 


By 
Louis J. STEELE. 


From the set of prints 
awarded First Prize in 

" Holidays with the Camera 
Competition. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


See article, p. 429, 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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LIGHT EFFECTS. 


ПОТОСКАРНЕК6 are often 
asked how they get light 
- effects, how light tones 
against a light background 
are obtained, as if it were 
some special and quite dif- 
ferent process о!  photo- 
graphy that achieved this 
result, and to which ordi- 
nary rules would not apply. 
After all, it is only a very 
close attention to the rules, 
especially at the beginning 
of the game, that succeeds, 
for alight effect is rather 
like a long-division sum—if we start wrong we are lost. 
We have to exercise a great deal of thought and care 
before the camera comes on the scene at all. 
For instance, if a child study is our aim, we cannot be 
too careful about the clothes. A red sash, black shoes, 
or purple bow would make matters very difficult, not to 
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A Practical Note on .... 
Portraiture in a High Key. 


say impossible, and all our values would be upset at 
once, for no amount of faking will ever make that dark 
a Satisfactory light. 

The present trend of photography is to “© cook the 
long-division sum, and with clever handwork on nega- 
tive and print get the desired result. Indeed, some 
photographers go as far as to block out with paint round 
the figure to secure a white background. 

Such a barbarous and cruel trick would not be tole- 
rated in any less mechanical art, for a hard line gives 
no real suggestion of a delicate and rounded edge. 
Besides, a white background is not so hard to get that 
such sacrifices need be made to secure it. A white sheet 
with a good light on it will answer the purpose quite 
well. 

And to keep the whole subject in a high key, provided 
one starts fair with a light subject, a full exposure is all 
that is necessary. If legs come out black, the exposure 
has been insufficient. A fair child does not need such an 
ample one, but for dark hair, very red cheeks, or sun- 
burnt legs a little more should be allowed. 


ооо 
Ву CARINE CADBY. (See Шизіғайоп by Will Cadby, on p. 436.) 
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THE SOUTHEND EXHIBITION. 


HE exhibition held by the photographic society which finds 

its home at that popular holiday resort, Southend-on-Sea, 

was opened this year on Easter Monday. The pictures were 

shown in the fine hall of the Technical School, and although this 

year the exhibits were not quite so numerous as in some previous 

exhibitions of the society, the quality was distinctly high. This 

was notably the case in the open sections and in the classes for 
lantern slides. 

On all sides it can be seen that the tendency of the provincial 
exhibition is to include work much higher in quality than of a 
few years back. The exhibitor who pays a shilling entry fee 
for each picture takes greater care nowadays in selecting his 
very best picture or pictures for exhibition, instead of submitting 
a number of mediocre works, not knowing which is best, in the 
hope that one may obtain an award. In other words, he has 
become better educated in his picture production, and this, 


incidentally, has been brought about by the exhibitions them- 
selves. They have proved their value as educative factors in 
the progress of pictorial photography, and the result will be 
seen in all future exhibitions. 

The members of the Southend Photographic Society are to be 
congratulated upon their own work, which showed no retro- 
gression. 

The judge, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., made the following 
awards :—Silver plaque for best picture in open classes, “ The 
Breeze," by C. Borup. Bronze plaques in the open classes were 
awarded to H. E. Anson, R. Chalmers (2), E. Pady, F. W. 
Gardner, H. C. Beckett, F. H. Rake, F. Collins. In the mem- 
bers' classes the Mayor's prize for best picture (silver plaque) 
was awarded to G. J. T. Walford. Bronze plaques to Miss F. 
Bell, J. Archer (2), G. J. T. Walford, D. L. Gould, S. Wenham, 
N. J. Osborne (2), W. R. Glanville, Miss E. Smith. 


— — — — — — 
THE LEICESTER EXHIBITION. 


LSEWHERE in this issue we refer to the progressive state of 
affairs that exists in the Leicester and Leicestershire Photo- 
graphic Society, and the exhibition which was opened on April 24 
at the Temperance Hall, Leicester, forms an excellent reply to 
those who have suggested that provincial exhibitions are mori- 
bund. Given the right organisation, an energetic and conscien- 
tious secretary, and that esprit de corps which is so necessary 
for the success of any corporate undertaking, the exhibitions of 
any photographic society need show no falling off; but, on the 
contrary, attract all the latest and best work that has been pro- 
duced. True, many of the older workers step down from time 
to time, and their active interest in POETE matters and 
picture-making may become alienated; but it will always be 
found that their place is taken by a younger and steadily 
advancing generation of workers, and so the cycle goes on. 
The Leicester exhibition is held in the two excellent galleries 
on the ground-floor of the Temperance Hall Buildings. One is 
devoted to the open classes and the other to members’ work. A 
well-arranged lecture hall, with a most pertect disposition of 
seats—amphitheatre fashion—is also included in the exhibition. 
Free lectures and photographic demonstrations are given at 
2 o'clock, 7 o'clock, 3.15, and 0.30 every day during the week 
of the exhibition, the demonstrations in particular proving of 
great interest to members of the general public who visit the 
show. 
The awards made by the Leicester Society are very handsome 
solid bronze caskets, measuring 7 by 33 by 3, ornamented with 
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blue enamel bosses and lined inside with cedar wood. These 
form most useful as well as ornamental souvenirs, suitable for 
jewel-cases or cigarette-boxes. The society's diploma takes the 
form of a то by 8 carbon enlargement of the society's plaque, 
artistically mounted. "These are supplied by Messrs. Raines and 
Co., of Ealing. This is a good idea worthy of being followed 
by other societies. 

Plaques and medals were also placed at the disposal of the 
judge, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., who made the following 
awards :—Class A—Open: Caskets, C. David Kay, R. 
Chalmers; medals, | McKissack, К. C. Chapman, E. F. Н. 
Crouch; diplomas, W. Chater Lea, Dennis W. Moss, H. L. 
Hopkins. Class B—Open Lantern Slides: Casket, H. Worm- 
leighton; medal, Ellis Kelsey; diplomas, R. Chalmers, G. A. 
Booth. Class C—Midland Federation Class: Casket, Н. W. 
Rennie; medals, F. H. Horniblow, R. E. Woolmer ; diplomas, 
R. W. Harvey, C. Richardson, O. W. F. Thomas, H. L. Hopkins, 
S. S. Gee. Class D—M embers? Champion Class: Caskets, H. L. 
Hopkins, R. E. Woolmer ; medals, W. T. Mason, R. W. Harvey ; 
diplomas, H. C. Cross, A. How, W. E. Barton, T. A. Ward. 
Class E—Members: Caskets, J. W. Young, C. W. Leake; 
medals, F. Lumbers, F. W. Beck; diplomas, A. E. Deacon, 
C. W. Leake, W. G. Gibbs, Mrs. H. L. Hopkins. Class F— 
Members’ Lantern Slides: Casket, R. E. Woolmer ; medal, H. L. 
Hopkins; diplomas, T. A. Ward, Н. C. Cross. Class G—MNovices : 
„ J. E. Johnson; medal, A. H. Walker; diploma, A. A. 

rmson. 
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HOW TO CONSTRUCT AN ELECTRIC 


SHUTTER RELEASE FOR BIRD PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, ETC. 


M ANY amateur photographers would 

be glad to photograph birds and 
other members of the animal world were 
it not for the enormous amount of time 
required in waiting for the appropriate 
moment at which to expose. I am, of 
course, alluding to wild birds and other 
animals, that can only be photographed 
when they are attracted to a spot specially 
intended for the purpose and, of course, 
focussed beforehand. With the ordinary 
ball and tube, no matter how long the 
tube may be, one has to wait sometimes 
for a very long time before the sitter, as 
it were, poses him or her self. 

The apparatus here described will show 
how readily an electrical release can be 
made by anyone totally ignorant of elec- 
tricity and its applications. The trick is 
performed by an electric bell; and if un- 
possessed of a spare bell, the one installed 
in the house may be utilised, to no detri- 
ment, if the wire be removed from the two 
screws or terminals at the top, and the 
same with the battery. 

To begin with, procure a board measur- 
ing, we will say, two feet by eighteen 
inches, and nail or screw it to a base- 
board about six inches wide. A block of 
wood half an inch thick (A) is then fitted 
at the back and in the centre. To the left 
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of the block A а piece of wood about 
3 in. by 4 in. by J in. (B), with a piece 
removed from the right side near the top 
and the shape of a reversed figure seven, is 
fixed by a hole half-way down, to pass a 
screw through, to act as a pivot, and a small 
piece, 11 in. (BL), is nailed at the bottom 
left-hand side. The bell with the gong 
removed is now placed at the left of block 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made [CY or accessories ofa novel 
description by readers of * The A. Р, : 

and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles sho 
concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


& P. N." are invited for this 
uld ‘be 


(A), with the striker or hammer nearly 
touching the end of Br. A piece of 
wood (C) 4 in. by 4 in. by 4 in., and 
tapered at the end, is fixed in the aperture 
resembling a reversed figure seven end of 
(B), with a hole about one inch from the 
other end for a screw to pass through to 
act as a pivot, is fixed as shown in sketch. 
At the extreme right end a nail with its 
head off is fixed, to hang the weight (D) 
on. This weight, composed of a two- 
ounce tobacco tin, half-filled with lead, to 
weigh about one pound, with a loop of 
stiff wire at the top end to hang on the 
nail is fixed in the end of C. A shoot has 
then to be made for the weight to slide 
down when released, as shown at F. A 
block of wood (G) is nailed on the base- 
board at the left-hand side, to which a 
piece of wood (H) 1j in. wide, and long 
enough to come well under the shoot (F), 
is hinged to the side of block G, about 
one and a quarter inches from the base. 
A small pad of rag nailed on the end will 
enable it to fall silently. A platform has 
now to be constructed, and is easily made 
with two flat boards of any size. To the 
top of the bottom board (I) a piece of 
metal, with three or four yards of wire 
attached, is screwed on; the wire is 
brought through a hole in the board. The 
top board (]) is treated in the same 


manner, only the metal plate is screwed 


on the inside and the wire brought through 
the top. The two boards are now hinged 
together as shown at K. A small pillow 
of wood is nailed to the edge of I, and 
a nail driven in the edge of J; an 
elastic band just strong enough to keep 
the two metal plates apart is then fixed 
from pillow to nail. This platform can 
be arranged to suit the operator's own 
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taste, with twigs, grass, ог bird seed, etc. 
The battery is now fixed by fastening a 
piece of electric wire from one terminal 
of the battery to one of the bell; the two 
wires are then connected from the plat- 
form (IJ), one to the free terminal of the 
bell and the other to the free terminal of 
the battery. The apparatus is now ready 
for use. 

The platform (IJ) is placed on a support 
in the garden, and a camera focussed. The 
battery and board with the bell on is 
placed on a box at the side of the camera, 
near enough for the ball of the pneumatic 
release to be placed under the end of the 
piece of wood H. The weight D is 
hung on the nail in the end of the piece 
of wood С. The other end fits into the 
reversed figure seven end of B, which 
sets the apparatus ready for use. The 
shutter of the camera is now set, and the 
dark-slide withdrawn. Directly the bird 
settles on the platform—presto! the trick 
15 accomplished. One will then see that 
the bird, settling on the platform (J), 
which connects the two metal plates, 
causes the current to flow to the bell; the 
hammer or striker administers a slight 
knock on the end of BI; this releases 
the piece C, and so lets the weight fall 
down the shoot (F) on to the platform 
(Н); this gives the pneumatic ball a short 


and sharp rap, and fires the camera 
shutter. 
Should the operator not desire the 


apparatus to work automatically, or 
should he wish to wait for a group, or the 
object posed to his liking, he can arrange 
it in this way: instead of the two wires 
leading to the platform (IJ), they can be 
brought to the house or hiding-place of 
the operator, when he can fire the camera 
shutter as soon as he thinks fit by simply 
letting the two wires touch. 

Finally, it should be understood that 
wherever a joint is to be made, the cover- 
ing of the wire must be removed for some 
little distance, and a clean joint made by 
twisting the two together with a pair of 
pliers. C. 


A CHANGING BOX FOR TANK 
DEVELOPMENT. 


HILE the tank method of develop- 

ment enables one to dispense with 
the dark-room once the plates are in posi- 
tion, it is still necessary to fill them into 
the dark slides and transfer to the tank 
in  non-actinic light. The following 
arrangement may be used in any light, 
natural or artificial, and disposes of the 
dark-room question entirely. Being 
rigid, it is much more convenient for load- 
ing development tanks than any form of 
changing bag. 

A good-sized hat-box will answer the 
purpose. It should be provided with a 
loose lid, and must be perfectly sound 
and free from holes. The corners and 
edges may be bound with black cloth, as 
it is here that holes would be likely to 
appear. By binding some black cloth, 
folded twice, all round the rim,a close and 
light-tight fit will be secured for the lid. 
Two holes must be made in one of the 
sides, large enough to admit the hands 
comfortably, and sleeves of ruby-lined 
black twill sewn into the apertures. 

Finally, two windows of ruby glass 
Opposite one another may be added if 
required, but are not absolutely neces- 
sary. In case a stray ray of light should 
enter by the sleeves, it is as well to tack 
a piece of elastic lightly round the end of 
each. W. R. 
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Under this heading letters from readers оп 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
d» expressed by correspondents. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC FEDERATION FOR 
LONDON. 


SIR,—I was pleased to see in your issue of April то that Mr. 
Bailey, of the Marylebone C.C., asked why the London societies 
should form a Federation. I shall be pleased to give reasons and 
state the benefits, and also explain the working, as I doubt if 
your correspondent is acquainted with such, as he mentioned 
the headquarters being in Bradford, etc. 

Before doing so, may I ask you, Mr. Editor, to grant Mr. 
Bailey the opportunity of stating the advantages of Affiliation 
to the R. P. S., which, if no more than when my club was 
affiliated, will not require much space? 

With the Editor's permission, I have an idea I shall require 
a larger amount of space to state the case for a Federation.— 
Yours, etc., W. TANSLEY, 

Hon. Secretary, Lancashire and Cheshire 
Photographic Union. 


USE OF ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR ENLARGING 
PURPOSES. 


Sin, —I was much interested іп an article in THE A. P. AND 
P. N. for April 17, on the use of the electric light for enlarging 
purposes ; but doubt very much in the success of same, for this 
reason, that while admitting that the newer metal filament 
lamps are more adaptable for such work over the old carbon 
lamps, there is still the objection that the filaments are too 
spread apart and will show on the screen. The best lamp to use, 
in my opinion, is the Nernst, both for simplicity, cheapness, and 
efficiency. Fifty candle-power Nernst lamps only take the same 
current as an ordinary sixteen candle-power carbon filament 
lamp, costs about 6s., and the refills 1s. 6d., and it can be 
fitted in an ordinary flange holder, as your correspondent 
describes. The objection to the Nernst lamps is the fragile 
nature of the filaments; but there is no doubt the light for 
enlarging purposes is the ideal one, though for large work the 
arc lamp may be preferable. 

Your correspondent's remarks re wiremen and plumbers, I think, 
might have been left out. There are plenty of electricians who 
would only be too glad to give any information to help photo- 
graphers, free of charge, and would go to their houses to see the 
apparatus properly fitted. Photography is one of the new lines in 
which electricity 1s going to play a great part, and it would not 
do for us to put any restrictions in the way of the development of 
the business. While certain work seems simple, electricity is a 
thing not to be played with ; there is an element of danger ; many 
a person has been badly burned through doing the same thing 
that your correspondent suggests.— Yours, etc., 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 

Liverpool. 
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The Camera Club.— Interest at the Camera Club is not con- 
fined to photographic topics, for, in addition to the demonstra- 
tion of pianola playing, there are the smoking concerts, and the 
billard competitions. There is just now being played an 
American billiard tournament, the prize being a silver cup of 
excellent design, presented by one of the members. On Thurs- 
day, May 4, Mr. C. E. Keyser will lecture on ** Norman Door- 
ways of Gloucestershire." 


An Exhibition of enlarged photographs illustrating the recent 
tour of T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of Connaught in South 
Africa, is now being held at Messrs. Kodak's premises, 40, 
Strand, W.C. 


Balham Camera Club.—The postal portfolio section of the 
Balham Camera Club starts a new session on May 1. Non. 
members of the club (ladies or gentlemen) who desire to subscribe 
to the portfolio are invited to communicate with the hon. secre- 
tary, 183, Boundaries Road, Balham, London, S.W. 


The new Lens Catalogue just issued by C. P. Goerz Optical 
Co., 1-6, Holborn Circus, E.C., is a handsomely-produced book- 
let, which all readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. will be well advised 
to secure without delay. It contains detailed descriptions of the 
firm’s well-known lenses, such as the Celor, “ Dagor,” 
** Pantar," and “ Syntor,” and is illustrated with many excellent 
photographs, which demonstrate the good qualities of these 
instruments. 


“Тһе Sinclair Sign-Post."—The April number of this little 
monthly publication, which is issued by Messrs. J. A. Sinclair 
and Co., Ltd., contains useful hints and information for the 
photographer, including notes on “Тһе Illumination of a Dark- 
Room," “ Developing in an Ordinary Room," and “ Ап Оп- 
expected Cause of Foggy Negatives." Readers should write to 
Messrs. Sinclair, at 54, Haymarket, S.W., for a copy of this 
booklet, which will be sent free on application. 


* Beginners’ Troubles is the title of the latest issue of the 
Photo-Miniature series. It deals іп a simple and concise manner 
with difficulties which the novice may encounter when first start- 
ing to use a camera, and contains many useful tips. The 
subject of the next issue of the P/oto-Miniature, to be published 
on May 1, is “ Platinum Printing." The London agents аге 
Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, Broadway House, Carter Lane, 
E.C., from whom copies are obtainable, price 6d. each. 


Mr. Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S., has, we learn, been appointed 
general superintendent and technical director of the Associated 
Motion Picture Patents Company, of New York. Mr. Bedding 
has, since February, 1909, occupied the position of associate 
editor of our American contemporary, the Moving Picture World. 
His many friends in this country, who knew him as editor of the 
British Journal of Photography, will join with us in wishing him 
every success in his new position. From a recent portrait pub- 
lished in our contemporary we gather that T. B." has become 
well Americanised. 


— — — 
A MAMMOTH PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOGUE. 


F the growth and size of a firm’s catalogue and price list are 

any criterion of the wide extent of its business, then Messrs. 
W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, E.C., must be very satisfied indeed with the 
progress and position they have made in the photographic world. 
The Camera House Price List for 1911, just to hand, is a remark- 
able production. Imagine a thick, finely printed, well-bound 
volume of 1,234 pages, and weighing upwards of 5 lbs., and some 
idea of the appearance of this catalogue can be gathered. We 
can conceive no class of photographer, be he amateur, profes- 
sional, advanced worker, or beginner, who would not revel in the 
contents of Butcher’s catalogue. Everything photographic is 
described, illustrated, and priced, including all that the camera 
user wants or can think of (and much that he did not think of). 

The scheme of the Camera House list has evidently been 
evolved with great care and thought, so that every item can be 
found with the greatest celerity. It is divided into seventeen 
sections, each of which is a complete catalogue in itself of some 
particular branch. For instance, 140 pages are devoted to the 


well-known Midg," Cameo, “ Klimax,” “ Carbine,” “ Кай,” 
* Selfix," and other hand cameras made by the firm. Field 
Cameras, Stereoscopic Cameras; Lenses and Shutters; En- 
largers; Plates, Films, Papers and Chemicals; Mounts and 
Albums; Lanterns and Lantern Slides; Cinematographs and 
Films are some other sections, and give some idea of the extent 
of the ground covered, while the portion devoted to Photographic 
Sundries and Accessories (containing 203 pages) is arranged in 
cyclopædic form for ready reference. 

In addition to this, the general index at the end of the book 
gives a detailed reference to every item. The book thus becomes 
a valuable work of reference, and we understand that a copy 
has been sent to every important dealer. Any dealer in photo- 
graphic supplies who has not vet received a copy should write 
to the above address without delav, when it will be forwarded 
at once. To those amateurs desirous of having this useful 
volume in their possession, Messrs. Butcher will supply a limited 
number at six shillings. 

We congratulate the firm on its production. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Water Tax. 


Readers will remember I said the water tax 
was as dead as '' the deadest piece of ironmongery 
in the trade," and as nothing further has 
emanated from the quarter known as official,“ 
we may take it to indicate they have taken the 
beating lying down, in the hope it will soon be 
forgotten. So it will, so long as there is no 
resurrection, and I don't think that ssibility 
at all likely. The societies happened to have 
access to the legal mind, which presented so strong 
a case to the legal minds of officiaidom that 
they Gaconditionally capitulated, admitting they 
have no more LEGAL right to charge the strictly 
amateur photographer a special tax for water 
used in the pursuit of his hobby than they have 
to charge him for washing his dog, his bicycle, 
his baby-car, or his front door step. Therefore, 
henceforth amateur photography is scheduled as 
an essential under the heading of ‘ Domestic 
Purposes.” 


Lancashire and Cheshire Excursion. 

The arrangements for the sixth annual excur- 
sion of the Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic 
Union are to hand, and if completeness is any 
augury of success, the resuit will be all that 
can be desired. The date is Saturday, June 17th, 
and the rendezvous is Rochdale. I have never 
associated Rochdale with charming scenery, but 
perhaps I lacked the guide to point it out. At 
all events, Lancashire and Cheshire associates 
will not miss anything that is worth seeing if the 
local committee, who have the arrangements in 
hand, can help it. Leaders and other Rochdale 
members are to take charge of parties on their 
arrival from other centres, and each will wear 
the distinctive identity mark of red ribbon under 
a L. and C. U. badge. 


Arrangements and Identity of Associates. 


As early as 10 a.m. the rooms, 244a, Yorkshire 
Street. will be open for reception of associates 
and friends and so on to half-past two in the 
afternoon. The rooms, I understand, are not 
more than two minutes' walk from Wardleworth 
Station, and passengers to Rochdale will change 
for Wardleworth Station without extra charge. 
Trains leave Rochdale Station at 10.35, 11.45, 
12.10, 12.40, 1.33 and 1.50, and even at the Roch- 
dale Station the red ribbon will be in evidence 
to direct visitors. Mr. Tansley's fina] instruction 
is that every society should be well represented, 
and associates should all wear the badge, whilst 
their friends are requested to wear a red rose for 
recognition and acquaintance. 


The Morning Arrivals. 


The morning arrivals have the choice of two 
excellent rambles, starting at 11 a.m. To Nordern 
district—for Birtle Dene, Ashworth Valley, and 
Carr Wood; return fare, 6d. Lunch at Ashworth 
Chapel House. Woodland and valley scenery, 
and walk from three to four miles. Leaders, 
Messrs. H. Holt, J. Wild, W. Gibbon, and G. M. 
Ingham. To Littleborough district—for  Black- 
stone Edge, Robin Hood’s Bed, Owlett Hall, 
Whittaker Wood, and Hollingworth Lake; return 
fare, 6d. Lunch at Hollingworth. Moorland and 
lake scenery, and walk four miles. Leaders. 
Messrs. T. M. Raymont, J. A. Grindrod, T. P. 
Collingwood, and F. Greenwood. Later arrivals 
wil be led, up to 2 p.m., to join up with the 
early birds at arranged places. Don't, however, 
wait for the train, but take tram in the Broadway 
(town centre). 


The Social Side. 


So much for the camera work, but the most inte- 
resting is to come on yet. Ramblers, tired, dusty, 
and hungry, will be expected back by s p.m., and 
at . 30 п.п. will meet at the Provident Hall 
(good title), Lord Street, for tea. One dare not 
imagine the possibility of a Union meeting 
without fhe social event that follows, when new 
acquaintances are formed and old ones rubbed up 
anew. After tea the associates will be handed 
over to the tender mercy of Mr. Greenwood for 
the annual photographic group, which in the time- 
table is fixed for 6.30 p.m.; but I hear someone 
whisner, ‘‘ What if the day is wet? Well, the Art 
Са ету and some other local places of interest 
will make the acquaintance of the associates. 


Photographic Punctures, > 


The Warrington Photographic Society had a 
satirical treat when recently Capt. St. John 
Broadbent gave them his lecture under the above 
title. It was an hour filled with the veriest piffle, 
but it had this rare feature—it was very pifflish. 
Every process in photography was brought under 
the satirist's review, every species of photographic 
crank was lampooned, all the newest photographic 
crazes were humorously described or exaggerated, 
and although the toes of several members were 
heavily trodden on, yet the witty lecturer held his 
audience in ripples of laughter the whole time. 
It was a nne close to one of the most successful 
sessions, and certainly the fullest for lectures and 
attendance that the society has enjoyed for several 
years. 


Successful Year at Heaton. 

The year of the Heaton and District Camera 
Club, just closed, has been a most successful one. 
Commencing with a membership of fifty-three, they 
һауе increased to sixty-two members, after 
allowing for lapses, always present. The lecture 
syllabus has been filled with lectures and demon- 
strations suitable for a society of its size, and 
almost without exception the attendance has been 
well above the average, and on more than one 
occasion records have been established. Just one 
regret anpears in the annual report, and that is 
that members do not avail themselves of the 
privilege of examining their lantern slides by 
limelight projection when the lantern is in use 
on lecture nights. All slide makers should judge 
their slides in the lantern, and not in the hand, 
before sending them in to the Federation collec- 
tions. The following officers were elected :— 
President, Mr. J. Walton Lee; vice-president, Mr. 
R. T. Dewar; hon. secretary, Mr. С. C. Urwin; 
committee, Messrs. S. Orr, J. Gladson, C. D 
Watson, Easten Lee, and J. Hume Harbottle. 


An Exhibition on Progressive Lines. 

The sixth annual exhibition of the Catford and 
Forest Hill Photographic is again voted 
a comnlete success, although one would have liked 
to have seen a better response from the affiliated 
societies. Only three societies competed —Ilford, 
Borough Polytechnic, and South Suburban—and 
together they, however, made a v good display. 
The work was exceedingly good all round, whilst 
the award feil to the Borough Polytechnic. An 
outstanding feature was an exhibit of nine frames 
by Mr. Arbuthnot, who, I believe, іѕ'а vice 
president of the society. He maintained his 
originality by giving a picture to be awarded to 
the best picture on most original lines, which 
Mr. H. E. Anson won, who likewise secured the 
challenge cup, for the best picture in the exhi- 
bition, with the same ''White Frock." Thus 
originality spells success. 


Leeds Photographie Society. 

The annual report and balance sheet of the 
Leeds Photographic Society indicates that a 
strenuous effort has been made during the past 
year to increase the strength and usefulness of 
the club. The committee, in conjunction with the 
other Leeds societies, opened an active campaign 
against the Leeds water charges, and to Mr. 
Herbert Denison in particular the thanks of all 
amateur photographers are due for the uncon- 
ditional withdrawal of the proposed rate. The 
attendance has been well maintained, the 
membership has steadily gone up, and by the exer- 
cise of a careful economy in the spending depart- 
ment the financial status of the society is en- 
hanced by a substantial balance in the care of 
the treasurer. A change in the space at the dis- 
posal of the Leeds Institute Committee has caused 
the society to look about for new rooms, and, 
subject to certain details being arranged, there 
is the probability of next winter’s session being 
held under another roof. 


Southend Photographic Society. 

The president of the Ilford Photographic 
Societv. Mr. F. C. Boyes, visited Southend on 
Thursdav, in return for a visit of Mr. Archer 
to his society. He lectured on“ Printing Pro- 
cesses and Dodges," and gave some very useful 
hints and advice. Although he showed how to 
improve negatives and prints bv after-treatment, 
he believes in obtaining a good negative in the 
first instance—one that will not require any such 
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treatment. By carefully prepared specimens he 
showed that a faulty negative will not print well 
on any paper unless it be manipulated; while to 
get the best results the exposure and development 
should be adjusted to suit the process which it 


is intended to employ. 
Blackburn's Year. 


The Blackburn Camera Club have had & 
successful and active year, and in common wit 
many other societies who do something, have had 
difficulty in restraining the expenditure from out- 
distancing the revenue. The report says the 
number of subscriptions, ¿f paid, would show a 
profit on the year’s working. Surely gratitude 
alone should induce these defaulters to get into 
line and pay up. The president elected at the 
annual meeting, just held, is Mr. I. Isherwood; 
secretarv. Mr. W. E. Balme, with Mr. L. Clarkson 
as his assistant. 

Leeds Camera Club. 

Unable to be present at Mr. Perrin's lecture at 
the Leeds Camera Club, I looked in when the 
hour of ten had arrived, to find him still in full 
go, on his pet theme, “ From Camera to Wall." 
The afterwork of making a picture is always en- 
grossing when Mr. Perrin is telling the story. 
Full justice cannot be done in writing, as the 
members present learnt more in a couple of 
minutes of ocular demonstration of the methods 
of making a mitred joint for a simple photo- 
graphic frame than they could acquire by columns 
of description. Mr. Perrin showed how the 
simplest and most ordinary materials in the way 
of wood and common rough-grained papers could 
be made use of in the framing and mounting of 
prints. 

Coventry Camera Club. 

At the annual meeting of the Coventry Camera 
Club, held on a recent Wednesday, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year :—Presi- 
dent. Mr. W. R. Harris; hon. treasurer, Mr. 
A. W. Hoare; and hon. secretary, Mr. G. E. 
Band. The annual report and balance sheet 
showed a substantial balance in hand, and the 
membership has been well maintained. The year 
1911-12 is looked forward to with increasing 
interest, and several new suggestions have 
made which will give the new council plenty of 
opportunities for displaying their activity. 

" Keep the Picture In." 

Many times I have referred to good pictures 
spoilt by being unsuitably mounted, and а 
demonstration at the Leicester Photographic 
Society again brings the matter into this page. 
There must harmony of tones, and multiple 
mounts are only justified in so far as they contri- 
bute to keep the picture in." Over-elaboration 
either in mounts or frame should be avoided; 
they must be subordinate to and help to concen- 
trate interest in the picture. These and other 
points were brought out by Mr. Hopkins in the 
course of his demonstration, and the results which 
he achieved certainiy upheld his reputation for 
clean, effective mounting and in passe-partout 
framing. 

Exeter and the Convention. 

, Amateur photography is still popular in Exeter, 
if one may judge írom the annual report of 
Exeter Camera Club. The forthcoming season 
promises to be an important one in local photo- 
graphic circles, for we must not forget that the 
National Photographic Convention is to hold its 
meeting in Exeter. The local society offers many 
advantages to those interested in the cult of 
the camera, and although the Convention 
manages its own arrangements, there are, however, 
many opportunities for the camera club to offer its 
hospitality to the visitors. I understand an at- 
tractive programme is arranged, and the Con- 
ventioners are to be welcomed at the Guildhall 
by the Mayor. A reception in the evening by 
President J. B. B. Wellington and Mrs. Welling- 
ton will be another interesting social function. 
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Lens Query. 
I have a lens of 11 in. focal length, stop F/8, 
and want to reduce the focal length to 6} in. 
Kindly give the rule to work this. What will 
be the new value of the stop, etc.? 
J. S. C. (New York). 
It will simplify matters and save space 
if we adopt the following abbreviations :— 
Let N stand for the new focus, and F for 
the focus of the lens as it is. First multi- 
ply N by F. Then divide this product by 
the difference between N and F. In your 
case, this means that we multiply 11 by 64, 
getting 714. Then, subtracting 6j from 
11, we get 44. Finally, we divide 714 by 
44, viz., on bringing all to half-inch units, 
we divide 143 by о and get 15$, ог, 
say, 16. If then you get a convex lens of 
16 in. focus, and put this either between 
the combinations of your lens or close up 
to one of them, you will get a combined 
focal length somewhere very near what 
you want. As to the change of stop num- 
ber, or F number of the same stop when 
the focal length is changed, this number 
varies directly as the focal length—i.e., 
shortening the focal length gives a lower 
stop number (but this increases the effective 
aperture and shortens exposure). Thus, 
changing the focal length from 11 to 6}, 
or in the proportion of 22 to 13, will 
change F/8 in this ratio. By rule of three, 
22 is to 13 as 8 is to something between 
4-7 and 4.8. Similarly, F/11 becomes 6.5, 
and so on. 


Enlarging Troubles. 
I have been trying to enlarge with a day- 
light enlarger, but get ches or streaks 
which refuse to develop. Can you suggest the 
cause of this? I use, etc. J. б (Anglesea). 
The paper and developer you mention 
are quite reliable. If a part refuses to 
develop, such as in the case of the print 
sent, it points to insufficient local ex- 
posure. If you are exposing inside a room 
and holding the apparatus up towards a 
window, it is quite likely that it is a 
window sash-bar, or perhaps a blind cord, 
that is near enough to give a shadow and 
cut off light locally. If you are making 
your exposures in a room, it is advisable 
to open the window, and bring the appara- 
tus up to the window opening, and point 
it towards the north or north-east part of 
the sky. If you find the exposures in- 
conveniently brief for the required degree 
of accuracy, you can hold a piece of fine 
ground-glass an inch or so away from the 
negative, and keep this glass moving about 
slightly during the exposure. In case of 


thin and weak contrast negatives, you may 
use with advantage a double or even treble 
thickness of ground-glass. 
Ortho. Plates. Mounting. 
(1) Can ortho. plates be used without a filter 
for ordinary subjects? (2) What adhesive 
material shall I use, and how proceed, to 


mount a 15 by 12 bromide enlargement ? 
W. H. L. (Thame). 


(1) Yes, ortho. plates used without a 
colour screen will, under ordinary condi- 
tions of daylight, give results practically 
the same as those obtained with ordinary 
plates; but if the light be of a yellowish 
colour, as is often the case towards the 
sunset hour, then the ortho. plate will give 
a more truthful interpretation. (2) You 
omit to mention the very important factor, 
viz., the nature of the material upon which 
you wish to mount your enlargement, 
which may be stout card, thin paper, wood 
panel, canvas, etc. Presuming you propose 
using stout card, starch jelly is perhaps 
as good as anything. Rub a teaspoonful 
of starch, plus about four times as much 
cold water, into a smooth, creamy paste. 
Then add slowly a small stream of boiling 
water from a kettle, stirring the mixture 
briskly until it changes from a chalk-and- 
water appearance to a comparatively 
transparent stiffüsh jelly. Then set the 
mixture aside to get quite cold. To mount 
a print, first place the print in cold 
water for two or three minutes. With a 
damp sponge go over the íront suríace 
of the mounting card two or three times, 
and then allow the card to curl with the 
dry side inwards. Surface-dry both sides 
of the print by pressing it between clean 
blotting-paper for a few seconds. Brush 
starch jelly thinly and evenly all over the 
back of the print, lay the print on the 
curled mount, lightly ru the print and 
mount into contact with a roller squeegee, 
or “dab " it down with a handful of quite 
clean and dry rag. The object of damping 
the mount is to cause it to expand, so that 
as the wet print and mount both dry they 
may then lie flat. An alternative plan 
with large prints is to apply a narrow 
band, say quarter inch wide, to the edges 
only of the dry print, and lay it down on 
a dry mount. Yet another variant is to 
apply the adhesive to the two top corners 
only. If you do not care for the trouble 
of preparing starch jelly—which, by the 
way, must not be used after the day it is 
made, as it soon decomposes—you can 
purchase various mountant mixtures spe- 
cially designed for use with photographs. 
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Hypo Solution for Club Use. 
Could you tell me the best way of keeping 
a large quantity of hypo solution? Our club 
provides fixing solution for members. After 
it has been used a few times it changes to a 
red-brown colour. Can it be used like this? 
If not, is there any way of keeping it longer, 
as it requires changing so often, and this 
takes time? W. G. S. (Blackheath). 
The most convenient strength for a stock 
solution is just double that required for 
fixing purposes, so that when a bath of, 
say, IO OZ. is required, one takes 5 oz. of 
the stock solution and adds 5 oz. of water. 
The discolouration after use is due either 
to the backing of the plates, or to oxida- 
tion products of the developer. This dis- 
colouration does not mean that the bath 
is no longer fit for use; but at the same 
time it is not advisable to go on using a 
markedly discoloured bath, especially if 
it is materially weakened by repeated use, 
and consequently acts slowly. The better 
plan is to allow one ounce of fresh fixing 
bath for each quarter-plate—e.g., use a 
four-ounce bath for four quarter-plates 
one after the other, and then throw it 
away. Hypo is so cheap that it is bad 
economy to run any risk of imperfect fix- 
ing by overworking a bath. The large 
bottles known as Winchester quarts ” 
are very convenient for storing a stock 
solution of double-strength hypo solution 
for fixing. 


P. O. P. without Gelatine. 
Is it possible to sensitise ordinary drawing 
paper so as to secure a P.O.P. without gela- 
tine or collodion, etc.? A. A. (St. Andrews). 
The process which apparently you are 
wanting is one of the oldest, and at the 
same time one of the best, methods of 
printing for the class of effect you are 
seeking. It is sometimes referred to as 
the plain salted process, and is quite easy 
to work if one or two simple precautions 
are kept in mind. First, select a good 
quality, and preferably use artist's quality 
paper, such as any of the O.W. series, or 
Whatman, Arnold, etc., kind. The salt- 
ing bath is made by dissolving from ten 
to twenty grains per ounce of tepid water 
of chloride of sodium (table salt), or 
chloride of ammonium. Float the paper 
on this for five minutes or so; the harder 
and thicker papers should have a little 
longer time than 'the thinner, softer 
papers. Be careful to avoid air-bells be- 
tween the surface of the salting solution 
and paper. Draw the paper over the edge 
of the bath, and then hang it up to dry. 
Drying may take place in daylight. To 
prevent mistakes, make a pencil mark at 
one corner of the sheet, to show which is 
the back—7.e., the side not in contact with 
the solution. In distilled water dissolve 
silver nitrate at the rate of forty to fifty 
grains per ounce of water. When the 
salted sheet is quite dry, float it on 
the silver bath for three minutes and hang 
up to dry. Floating may be done in sub- 
dued daylight or lamplight, but the paper 
should be dried in the dark. It is advis- 
able to use different dishes for salting 
and sensitising; but if the same dish 
must be used for the two solutions, it 
should be thoroughly washed between the 
operations. Print in bright diffused light. 
Wash the fully printed proof until the 
washing water ceases to show any trace 
of milkiness. Then tone with gold. The 
following bath may suit you:—Water 
10 OZ., soda acetate 3o gr., gold chloride 
r gr. Fix for ten minutes in Water 
IO OZ., hypo 1 oz. Again wash in six or 
seven baths of ten minutes, or in running 
water for an hour. The print may be 
dried between blotting sheets. 
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Special Facilities. 

All the manufacturers of 
cameras to whom I have 
spoken state that they are 
not expediting their output 
to any great extent, in 
spite of the possibility that 
the possession of a camera 
may be a certificate for a front seat to view the Coronation pro- 
cession. The suggestion that special facilities of this sort should be 
afforded and a stand erected for amateurs who desire souvenirs 
of the occasion was one of those bright and beautiful suggestions 
which are foredoomed to disappear like an icicle in the sun. I 
learn that some enterprising cinematographers have been making 
a determined attack on the Abbey authorities, with a view to 
filming the Coronation, but their shots have been replied to with 
a double-barrelled objection, that the place is sacred and the 
light is dim. 

Sprirg Paint. 

These are days when the house-painter is abroad in the land. 
And we have never paused to reflect how much we owe to the 
house-painter and the white-washer and the paper-hanger and 
the sign-writer. They send our work up into a higher key; as 
the chairman of the Affiliation would say, they make 
us sing soprano; they decide, more ог less, the tone 
of our street pictures. Wet paint also has а certain 
moral virtue. One has only  inadvertently 10 lean 
against it when steadying for exposure to realise how 
valuable morally is the subsequent restraint which prevents full 
expression being given to the feelings. And paint has moral 
virtue in other directions. One would never dream of applying 
the title, “ The Haunted Grange,” or “ The Manse of Mystery," 
to a house spruce and perky with fresh paint, or imagine that 
anything except meekness and blithesomeness had place behind 
a whited wall. 


Freshening Up. | 
Thus in these spring days the whole of the West End is turning 
the colour of innocence. There must have been fifty painters 
ladders and cradles between Victoria and Oxford Circus, 
although a good part of that way lies across the green sward of 
the park, which undertakes its own annual repigmenting and is 
independent of the gentleman with the can. Outside Buckingham 
Palace they were picking out the railings with green and gold, 
making each spike look like an attenuated peer with a painted 
coronet curiously peaked and compressed. Buckingham Palace 
is apparently to be left alone in despair. Save by covering its 
facade with posters of the Kodak girl, it is difficult to say what 
possible scheme of decoration could redeem it from dinginess. 


What it has Come To. а. 

Photography is becoming too sensational for the liking of 
quiet minds. Not content with figuring prominently in a recent 
murder case, it is exalted into the central theme of Mr. E. W. 
Hornung’s latest clever exploit in hair-raising fiction. We have 
the full story of the monomaniac who commits murders that he 
may photograph the escaping souls, and to give an atmosphere 
of conviction to his camera fiend—as though he were not con- 
victed enough already—the author wraps up his fearful doings in 
no end of photographic technique, which almost entitles the 
book to a place as a primer. And now we have the Daily Sketch 
talking about the “ deadliest snapshot in Europe,” which 
buccaneering title it applies to good Sir Benjamin Stone. Fancy 
the hero of a thousand time exposures being called a snapshot— 
the deadliest snapshot in Europe! 


Photographers are Journalisis. 

The Union of Journalists has decided that the photographer 
is a journalist. f course he is. So is everybody, including the 
secretary who sends a paragraph about his society’s doings 
to the columns of his local paper, and the man who frames 
a five-line advertisement about a camera for sale. It appears 
to have been the recent adventure of an over-keen photographer 
who tumbled into the Clyde which decided the Easter Con- 
ference that photographers should be admitted as journalists, 
so that the wetting of that zealous man was well worth the while. 
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So long аз we stand on our dignity, and do not care to risk 
wettings, we shall never be recognised as other than plain photo- 
graphers. 


Such Taking Ways. 


If that journalistic conference really doubted whether photc- 
graphers were journalists they deserved to be plumped down in 
America, whence comes the following paragraph, which deserves 
quoting without the alteration of a syllable: “ Joseph G. Robin. 
the American financier, took poison in the Criminal Court the 
other day. Physicians were called from all about. They 
administered hasty restoratives, packed Robin in an arm-chair, 
and started to carry him across the rotunda of the court build- 
ing. Robin was practically unconscious at the time, and every- 
one believed him to be dying. As the chair-bearers staggered out 
of the court-room a big photographer yelled ‘Stop!’ The 
photographers were ranked. The short men knelt in front, the 
middle-sized men crouched behind, and the tall men held their 
cameras out at impossible angles over the heads of their fellows. 
Two pounds of flashlight powder almost wrecked the Criminal 
Courts building. The doctors rushed forward, striking at the 
camera men. The big photographer, barely visible amid clouds 
of smoke, said: ‘Is he dying, Doc? Cause if he is we want 
to snap him again.’” Behold the ducking of our Clyde photo- 
grapher pale into insignificance, like stars at sunrise. 


The Dinner. 


Coffee at last, and now 

Flashlighter makes his bow, 
Waits till all still is. 

Phyllis, her face awry, 

Says that a ghost or guy 

Always she's made—and why? 
Laughs Phyllis. 


Flash! and the work is done; 

Now for the quip and pun, 
Toasts and orations. 

Wit that is stale re-brew, 

Tales that are good are few, 

Must be served up for new 
Occasions. 


Back goes the lord of fates, 
Back with his brace of plates, 
Back to his dishes— 
Savoury not, nor sweet— 
So that with speed he meet 
In the result complete 
Their wishes. 


Why such an awkward pose? 
And such a tilted nose? 

Oh, she a Jill is. 
Always before has she 
Taken so splendidlee, 
This must a tyro be, 

Frowns Phyllis. 
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81st 
Lesson. 


E have already done 
a little architectural 
work, principally de- 
tails such as arcading 
and a small doorway, 
where the interest 
was purely architec- 
tural, and no attempt 


was made to get 
Pictorial effect. Of 
course, we do not 
suggest that the 
point of view does 
not matter when 
photographing detail 
work. 


Often quite a charming little ‘ bit ” 
can be secured, which will give pleasure 
not only to the architectural enthusiast 
but to the pictorialist. But when doing 
„detail work," the first aim should be 
to render the detail, choosing a 
lighting and giving an exposure suit- 
able to the obtaining of detail and 
good gradation in both high lights and 
shadows. There are, however, times 
when we should prefer to get an effect, 
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BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


to render the spirit of a place, 
and to give, if possible, some 
idea of the impression the 
building, or part of the 
building, made upon us. 

Then, of course, the archi- 
tectural details become sub- 
servient to the pictorlal effect. 
Here are a few prints of archi- 
tectural subjects. All of them, 
as it happens, are doorways or 
gateways, so that comparison 
will not be so difficult as it 
would be were the subjects of 
widely differing character. Let 
us look at them and see if we 


can grasp this difference 
between a photograph that 
renders the details of the 


architecture, and one which, 
while doing this to a certain 
extent, does something more as 
well. 

Print No. 1 is the monks’ 
entrance to the church from 
the cloisters at Beaulieu Abbey 
in Hampshire. The church is 


now non-existent, only 
m its foundations being 
* 


marked out by bands 
of white stones, looking 
like garden paths cov- 
ered with very coarse 
gravel. The steps and 
moulded doorway are on the 
south or cloister side of the 
church, and assuming that the 
orientation of the church was 
exactly correct, the sun would 
shine freely on to this door- 
way at noon. Such a flat 
lighting, however, would not 
be suitable. There might be 
relief when the sun in the 
summer time was high in the 
heavens at noon, but the relief 
of a light from above, a top 


light, so to speak, is not 
altogether pleasing. The 
shadows of апу projecting 


parts would run up and down, 
and give in all probability a 
reponderance of vertical lines. 
Besides. although actual flat- 
ness might be absent, there 
would be an “all-over-ish” 
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lighting which would not be satisfac- 
tory, and the front edges of the steps 
would be almost as well lighted as the 
worn treads, rendering to some extent 
the steps puzzling in appearance. 

From every point of view a more 
oblique lighting is indicated, and this 
exposure was made during the after- 
noon, when the sun had got round to 
the west and was within a few points 
of shining in direct line with the wall. 
The effect of such a lighting, as will 
be seen, is to throw all the surface in- 
equalities of the weather-worn old wall 
into strong relief. The plants growing 
in the interstices of the masonry, the 
corbels projecting from the wall, and 
the roughly patched holes all give light 
and shade of a picturesque character. 

The most charming feature, archi- 
tecturally, is the beautiful suite of 
mouldings in the arch. Although the 
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sun is shining from the left, and the 
large area of almost white wall on the 
right is reflecting a great deal of light, 
the deeply cut mouldings still give those 


sharp lines of shadow which we 
always associate with Early English 
work. The play of reflected light on 


the shadowed side of the arch is inte- 
resting, and the rich, transparent 
shadow of the recess with the partially 
opened doorway is just sufficient to 
prevent a shut-in effect. 

Yet, in spite of beautiful material and 
a satisfactory lighting, this print is 
little more than a rendering of archi- 
tectural detail, a record, though perhaps 
a pictorial record, and better than would 
have been obtained on a dull grey day, 
or in the morning when the doorway 
would have been in the shadow of the 
wall on the right. It represents a tiny 
scrap of what was once one of the most 
important and magnificent monastic 
establishments in England. 

Now let us consider print No. 2, 
taken on a flying visit when there was 
no possibility of waiting for any 
alteration in the lighting. We have a 
record of the fairly early Norman porch, 
ornamented by the zig-zag work in the 
arch, and the sunlit ironwork of the 
gates is thrown into strong relief by the 
strong shadow behind it. The light 
and shade on the ground is interesting, 
but on the whole this print could not 
lay claim to so much pictorial quality as 
the Beaulieu doorway. 

Trimming down, as shown bv the 
black lines, is an improvement, re- 
moving as it does the ugly iron railing 
on the right and the blank bit of fore- 
ground. To cut any more off the top 
would bring the arch too near the upper 
edge of the print, but the little bits of 
yew tree still included might be ге- 
touched out on the negative without 
any difficulty by following the instruc- 
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interest architecturally 
considered. 

Print No. 3 is another 
version of the same sub- 
ject, in which more of the 
tree is shown. The patch 
of tree appearing at the 
top of print No, 2 is quite 
unsupported, and though 
we would not lay down 
a definite rule that when- 
ever any branches appear 


the supporting trunk 
should also be shown, 
It is in most cases well 


to show more of the tree 
than appears here. 
Including the tree trunk, 
however, also includes 
the lamp-post. This might 
have been avoided by 
slightly moving the point 
of sight until the lamp- 
post was hidden behind 
the tree-trunk, but as 
these negatives were both 
taken with a 33 by 23 
pocket camera held in the 
hand, these minor points 
were not easy to adjust. 
Further, the direct 
vision finder does not 
give the accuracy that 


the ground-glass image No 


ensures. It will generally 

be found that rather more of the 
subject is included on the plate than 
was wanted, and so one is alwavs on 
the safe side. In both these prints this 
is the case. In print No. 3 this inclu- 
sion of too much subject gives the print 
a patchy look, and bv trimming down, 
as shown by the black line, we again 
retain all that is of architectural interest 
and make an improvement in the com- 
position. Our readers will sce this 
better in this case if thev cut a small 


No. 


tions given on this page during the last 
week or two. This trimming includes 
the best from the pictorial point of 
view, and excludes nothing of special 


3. 
mask, with the opening the exact size 
as shown, and place it over the repro- 


duction. 
The somewhat bold expanses of side 
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4.— ENTRANCE то LEwes CASTLE. 


wall and roof disappear, and the patches 
of sky seen through the trees are cut 
off. This leaves the sunlit distance and 
the entrance to the porch the main 
centre of attraction. The light bit of 
pavement at the right-hand bottom 
corner might well be toned down a little 
on the finished print, and this could 
easily be done by means of a wash of 
charcoal grey applied with a medium- 
sized sable brush. 

Notice that in trimming the right- 
hand side of the print we have left one 
of the arches of the arcade. This shows 
that the side wall is arcaded, and also 
helps the composition. 

In print No. 4 we have yet another 
gateway, but this time the entrance to 
a fortified castle, the principal entrance 
to Lewes Castle, in Sussex. In taking 
this negative, the aim was to suggest 
the massiveness of a defensive work, 
and to give some idea of the forbidding 
aspect of the place. A wide-angle lens 
was used, rendering it possible to get 
well under the archway and so keep 
the edges of the picture free from 
lighter portions of wall. It will be 
seen that detail is more or less sacrificed 
to effect, and that broad masses of light 
and shadow are relied upon for this 
effect. One or two alterations might 
be made, such as the softening of the 
windows in the distant house and the 
softening of the edge of the modern 
footpath, while every care would need 
to be taken to keep the shadows rich 
and transparent. 


We think these examples should help 
the beginner to decide in what way to 
approach his architectural subjects, and 
to prevent his falling between two 


stools. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners' Section) will be criticised on this page. 


The 


technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


— — —— — MÀ — 


OODLAND work presents to the 

painter, as well as to the photo- 
grapher, an almost infinite variety of 
subject and not a few difficulties. Conse- 
quently the beginner is not long in 
finding out that woodland work is not 
quite so easy as it looks at first glance. 
In the first place, the selection of the 
point of view calls for great care, because 
a very slight change of camera position 
may make all the difference between an 
agreeable or unpleasing conjunction of 
lines. This is particularly notice- 
able in those months of the year 
when the branches are leafless and 
the subject is perforce a liney one, 
as is the case in fig. A. 

In this example the view point 
has not been very wisely chosen, 
for the two near, somewhat slender 
tree branches are too close to the 
lens, and they do not group very 
happily with the larger and more 
distant tree trunks which are 
somewhat farther away and more 
or less behind them. This view 
point gives us the suggestion of 
something like a gap running 
niore or less straight up the middle 
of the picture, and this in turn 
seems to cut the picture into a 
right and a left half. Then, again, 
when we have foreground objects 
included in this markedly notice- 
able way, it is a reasonable pre- 
sumption that the worker did this de- 
liberately, with a definite aim in view, 
and wishes us to take note of the fore- 
ground ; but it is not easy to see in what 
way these two young tree trunks aid the 
picture in any way. In fact, they seem 


By James A. Rankin. 


(B.) OCTOBER. 


(A.) COLZIUM WOOD. 


to be rather in the way, and one has the 
wish to step forward a few paces so as to 
get them out of view. The blank paper 
look of the sky gives the scene an un- 
natural or unfinished look. 

Turning next to example B, we again 
notice a blank paper sky, and this fact 
is more or less forced on our notice by 
this very light sky being contrasted with 
the patch of very dark foliage and tree 
trunks on our left. Next, in the fore- 
ground we have the decapitated tree trunk 
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of а fallen hero, and one’s hands itch to 
step forward and try to shift its root end 
a little to our left, so that we may not 
have quite such an end in view. A well- 
placed suitable object of this kind in the 
foreground of a landscape is very often 
of prime importance, so that no care 
should be spared in trying to get the best 
out of available material. The best part 
of this picture is the middle distance, 
which is admirably rendered to give a 
pleasing suggestion of that scarcely per- 
ceptible haziness which so agreeably sug- 
gestsdistance. This picture 
brings to mind one of the 
many problems peculiar to 
woodland work, viz., the 
question of how to manage 
the tree trunks which 
come near and parallel to 
the sides of the picture. 
That shown on our right 
seems too near the mar- 
gin, and gives one a sug- 
gestion of the picture 
being a very tight fit, 
while that along the 
left margin is cut by that 
margin, and the one 
alongside it gives us 
between them a not very 
pleasant parallel strip. 
There is no royal road 
out of this difficulty, and 
every example has to be C.) 


By Alex. Cleland. 
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considered on its merits. But when we 
are dealing with leaf-clad trees, as in 
hg. C, this problem is not nearly so likely 
to arise. 

Now, in the case of such a subject as C, 
the question of relative lights and shades, 
corresponding in the main to the various 
tints of green, becomes of very great im- 
portance; and if this be overlooked, or 
neglected, our picture will look wrong, 
though perhaps we may not at once per- 
ceive what is the root of the trouble. 
‘this brings us to the obvious conclusion 
that where our subject is a “leafy " one 
—including leaves on trees as well as 
grass—the use of an orthochromatic plate 
and colour screen is imperative. But be 
it carefully noted that this is only an 
initial step, and does not constitute a 
ready-made key for every problem. The 
weak point of this print, from the com- 
position point of view, is that all the tree 
part—:;.e., middle and further distance 
seems too much of one tone, and all at 
or about the same distance from us. The 
picture has a kind of shut-in look, which 
is one of the many things one has to be 
on the watch for, and on guard 
against, in woodland work. The 
foreground here is agreeably varied 
without being made too important 
a feature. 

It is interesting to note that two 
of the little pictures reproduced on 
this page and the print overleaf 
are from negatives made on rapid 
orthochromatic plates, while the 
third (C) was made on a Cristoid 
film. 

In the case of A, an exposure 
of 1-soth second was given with 
stop F/6.8, at 2.15 p.m. in 
January. It was developed with 
pyro-metol, and the print was an 
ozobrome from a bromide enlarge- 
ment. 

B had eleven seconds’ exposure 
at F/8, in afternoon light, October. 
The negative was developed with 
rytol, the print being a bromide. 

C received two seconds’ exposure at F/8, 
and a pale yellow screen was used. The 
time was mid-day in October, and the 
negative was developed with rodinal. The 
print was on gaslight paper. 

The picture overleaf, which embodies 
much of the principle of concentration of 
interest spoken of by Mr. Antony Guest in 
another part of the paper this week, re- 
ceived 1-roth second exposure at F/8. 


The time of day was 10 a.m., September ; 
the negative was developed with pyro- 
soda, and the printing process was carbon. 
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By Mrs. А. MASSUE. 


MORNING ON LOCH LUBNAIG, 


Awarded a Beginners! Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE BUSY FAMILY. 


From the Exhibition of the South Suburban Photographic Society 


By W. V. GOULSTONE 
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THE TRYSTING PLACE, By F. COLLINS. 
This picture received an award іш “Тһе A. P. d Р.Х.” Sunshine Competition. See page 458 
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The Handy Мат - - 


Notable among the photographic exhibitions to be held 
in London this side of midsummer will be the collection 
of work in the oil-transfer process 

THE OIL-TRANSFER by M, Demachy at the Roval Photo- 


.PROCESS. graphic Society's house, 35, Russell 
Square (opening on June 6). The 
practical articles on this process by M. Demachy, 


published in THE А. P. for March 27, April 3 and 1o, 
1911, led a number of experimenters to try it for them- 
selves, therefore the examples of work by the originator 
of the process will be viewed with the greatest interest. 
The pictures in the oil-transfer process which have been 
sent us by M. Demachv demonstrate not only the capa- 
bilities of the method, but that a new power of personal 
expression is placed in the hands of the serious pictorial 
worker. Unfortunately, the character of the texture of 
the prints does not lend itself readilv to reproduction, 
and, in fact, the chief charm of the pictures is the beauti- 
ful matt surface ’’ obtainable that could not in any 
way be simulated by a half-tone block on glazed paper. 
Our readers will therefore now have an opportunitv of 
judging the quality of the process for themselves, and 
from our own experience of the prints we can commend 
*he forthcoming exhibition to their notice as a treat in 


store. е ee 


The photographic snapper-up of unconsidered trifles, 
as well as the fully-equipped Press photographer out on 
definite business, will have un- 

THE YBAR FOR exampled opportunities this vear 
PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY. for the exercise of their camera 
craft. We have already, in an 

early issue this vear (January 3), drawn attention to 
some of the possibilities of Coronation photography, and 
several useful articles have also been given recently in 
these pages оп the practical side of Press work. In the 
current issue a further article on Press photography for 
the provincial worker should be read carefully by those 
who may not have the opportunity of dealing with the 
Coronation festivities in town. This article incidentally 
indicates the fact that it is not always the centre-piece 
or the most striking incident of the procession or func- 
tion that should be considered. Very frequently 
the borders of the crowd or the casual outside incident 
may prove as useful as a “ news ” item. During the 
forthcoming week the unveiling of the memorial to her 
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late Majesty Queen Victoria will take place, and we 
have no doubt that hundreds of plates and films and 
thousands of yards of cinematograph film will be ex- 
posed on the actual ceremony. Yet many photo- 
graphs, pictorial in character, and representing part of 
the monument only, such as Mr. F. Collins’ photograph 
on p. 460, have already found their way into the illus- 
trated Press, and doubtless afforded satisfaction to both 
reader and contributor. Aspiring Press photographers 
should bear this point in mind. 
e е & 
Photographers in general and  nature-lovers іп 
particular owe a debt of gratitude to Messrs. Cassell 
and Co., Ltd., for the admirable series 
NATURE of Nature books they have placed on 
PHOTOGRAPHY. the market during the past few years. 
That the production of these books in 
their present form has only been possible with the co- 
operation of the camera is obvious; but the firm are to 
be commended for their enterprise in bringing the work 
of many well-known specialists in natural history photo- 
graphy within the reach of every class of reader. The 
various“ Kearton " books that Messrs. Cassell have 
published leave little to be désired in either literary, 
pictorial, or instructional merit, and we are glad to note 
that a popular edition of the well-known '* With Nature 
and a Camera,” profusely illustrated, has now been 
One of the latest Cassell Nature books, 
employing the most recent advances in photography, is 
“ Wild Flowers as they Grow.” This beautifully pro- 
duced work deals with the familiar flowers of the field 
and roadside, and is illustrated throughout with most 
excellently reproduced full-page pictures in colour, 
photographed direct from nature by H. Essenhigh 
Corke, F.R.P.S., in the autochrome process. The 
literary portion is by G. Clarke Nuttall, B.Sc., and the 
book is published at 5s. Yet another recent publication 
is our old friend Gilbert White's ** Natural History of 
Selborne,’’ but reclothed with loving care by Richard 
Kearton in the shape of specially produced photographs 
of birds, beasts, fishes, reptiles, insects, and flowers. 
These adequately illustrate what is probablv the most 
popular natural history book in the world. Life 
Histories of Familiar Plants," by John J. Ward, illus- 
trated throughout with the author’ 5 photographs, is also 
just issued ina a edition ar 38. ба. 
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Interior portraiture is often influenced to a consider- 
able extent by the colour of the wall-paper of the room. 
According to some figures—the results 
THE EFFECT OF of photometric tests—which were 
WALL-PAPER. brought before the meeting of the 
| Illuminating Engineering Society on 
April 24th, the differences in the lighting of a small 
room hung with a series of differently coloured papers 
were remarkable. Who would imagine that with a 
dark-green paper twice as much illuminating energy 
was required to get the same flux of light on the 
working plane—that is, the table plane—as in a white- 
papered room? Dark green seems to be the colour of 
lowest reflecting value among those which are 
commonly used for wall-papers, but it is closely followed 
by dull red. At the other end of the scale is light green, 
which only requires 40 per cent. more illuminating 
energy to give the same result on the working plane 
as white paper, and has a considerably higher reflecting 
value even than light blue. The reader of one of the 
papers, Mr. P. J. Williams, pointed out the great ex- 
tent to which we are influenced by the walls of a room. 
The light reflected by walls and ceilings has a psycho- 
logical effect which neither the architect nor the lighting 
expert can afford to disregard. 
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Much has been written upon the proper entitling of 
photographs, and dictionaries of quotations have been 
drawn on for the purpose. Nevertheless, 
a glance down the pages of many exhibi- 
tion catalogues reveals a striking paucity 
of idea or ideal which does not do the 
picture justice. There is, of course, a certain freedom 
from affectation in the baldly topographical title: 
Whitby Harbour," West Front, Salisbury, and 
so on; but the Beerbohm exhibition of caricatures, now 
showing in London, furnishes a hint as to the manner in 
which a title might be given a piquant twist without 
losing in the distinctiveness of its application to a par- 
ticular place or person. The legends appended to the 
caricaturist'S drawings in many cases are quite 
lengthy, extending to sixty or seventy words, but the 
shorter ones are equally expressive, such as '' Dawn 
(and Mr. Robert Hichens, not less punctual) in the 
Desert, or Mr. Frank Harris presents. Indeed, 
sometimes, as in the study of Mr. T. P. O'Connor, the 
drawing is a mere illustration of the legend. If some 
of the surplus originality left over after making our 
pictures were devoted to their designations, it would add 
a little more zest to exhibition visiting and spice to the 
catalogue. 


A NOTE ON 
TITLES. 


Enc ecco 
“THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MAY. 


EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. 


The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F / II is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5:6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., increase them three or four times. 


SuBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


1/30 sec. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies 

Open landscapes with no very heav 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes 

Ordinary landscapes with not too much | 
foliage, open river scenery, figure studies 
in the open, light buildings, wet street 


1/18 „ 


scenes, etc. .. ik wx wan 40 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes. | 1/8 i 
Buildings or trees occupying -greater portion 

of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage | 1/4 T 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 

too much shut in by buildings. 1 » 


Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 


roundings, big window, and white reflector | 4 8608. 


Medium Plate. 


1/45 sec. 


1/80 „, 


Extra Rapid 
late. 


1/120 sec. 


Rapid Plate. 


1/90 sec. 


1/50 99 1/70 99 


1/15 „ |480 „ (140 „ | 4/60 
1/12 „ | 1/25 , | 1/80 „, 1/40 „, 
16 „ 1/10 „ |1/5 „ | 4/20 „ 
28 „ |13 „ 1/4 „, 1/5 „ 
secs. 1} „ |1 ўз 8/4 „, 


As a further guide we append а Hist of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 
The speeds of other plates оп the market will be given on application. 


Marion, Instantaneous. 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Red Seal. 


WARWICK, Warpress. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 


50. 
Press. Mawson, Felixi. 
rtho В, 


They have been divided into groups wAich 


Сем, Isochromatic. Crisroip, Film. 


uper-Speed. 
CADETT, Royal Standard. 
۴ Special Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid. 
EASTMAN. коа! Ultra Rapid. 
Epwarps’ Comet. 
Сим, Salon. 
„ Portrait. 
ILFORD, Monarch 
» Versatile, Most Rapid. 
Zenith 


ich. 
IurERIAL, Flashlight. 
hochrome S.S. 


a Violet Label. 
Marion, Su 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
66 G 1 


P Swift end K. Special. 
АСЕТ, Swiſt an Ж. 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 


WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Extra Rapid. 
Ortho. 


97 
CADETT, 


Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 

» Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 

99 Ortho. 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
Сем, Meteor. . 
ILFORD, Каша 5 

" pecial apia. 
IMPERIAL, Speci Rapid 
LUMIERE, Blue Label. 


” 

Рлокт,ХХХХХ. 

„ Special Rapid. 

Raj Ak, Special Rapid. 

ViDEx, Special Rapid. 

Warwick, Special Rapid 

WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 

WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 

Rapid Plates. 

Barnet, Film. 

Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 

4 Professional. 

CLERON, Roll Film. 

ʻi Flat Film. 

EASTMAN, Rapid. 

EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 

is Matte-Ground. 

ENsiGN, Film. 
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Fe ium. ILFORD, Chromatic. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. „ Empress. 
" i tho. Manion, Portrait, 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. "n pe. 
Раскт, XXX. 


1 N 


Корак, N. C. Film. 
„ Premo Film Pack. 
Kobold, Plate. 


LUMIERE, Ortho, А, B, and C. 
Film. 


Mawson, Electric. 

Pacet, Ortho. реси Rapid 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
Vioxx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 


WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates 
AGFA, Chromo. 
„ . Chromo-Isolar. 
BARNET, Medium. 
Н Medium Ortho 


WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar. 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, хапа 2 
Epwarps Medium 
П.ғоко, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LUMIERE, Yellow Label, 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacer, Хх. 

AJAR, inary. 
Warwick, Ordinary. 
Wratten, Instantaneous, 
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GOOD deal of 
amateur 
press photo- 
graphy— 

supplying occasional 

odd prints to Country 

Life, the Daily 

E: Mirror, and so on—is 

already being done by 
workers here and there all over the British Isles, but 
much more might be made of it if its possibilities were 
better realised. There is no reason whatever why 
nearly every amateur who is efficient in his craft should 
not at least, year by year, pay his dealer's bill out of the 
dribble of half-guineas sent him by editors for his photo- 
graphs—and perhaps put a little money into his pocket 
as well. 

And this, it should be noted, may be achieved without 
in the smallest degree sacrificing the title“ amateur.“ 
Of any attempt to rival the news-getter we do not write, 
for this is a difficult field in which to compete, and can 
by no means be left casually to one's hours of leisure. 
Pursuing news-pictures can never be a hobby. Every 
day and all day must be devoted to it: it must be 
regarded as a profession in the most rigid sense of the 
word. Several excellent practical articles on the rapid 
production of photographs for the press have appeared 
recently in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC NEWS, and these should be consulted for full 
technical data. 

Provincial Work. 

Given that the amateur sticks to his last works ”’ 
only the field proper to amateurs—it is fair to say that 
he actually has more chance of success (the small 
success, that is, which he desires) than the professional. 
For the amateur’s print, arriving at the editor’s desk, 
needs no introduction : it is judged purely on its merits. 

Furthermore, we are disposed to assert, from con- 
siderable experience, that, on the whole, the provincial 
amateur has more chance than the Londoner. London 
reeks of press-camera-men nowadays, and it takes a 
genius to find a subject untouched by them. Topical 
subjects, indeed, are nearly impossible: it is a smart 
amateur indeed who, without devoting his whole time 
to the job, and without the cast of mind which might 
have made him an editor, can to-day anticipate every 
scouter in the army of professional snapshotters from 
Fleet Street. But in the provinces, and in the actual 
country, the amateur who will take the trouble to study 
our illustrated dailies and weeklies . can quietly do quite 


a lot of half-guinea earning without any strain and 
stress. 
Pictures for Provincial Papers. 


And, first of all, he should recollect that the London 
papers are not the only buyers of photographs. Almost 
all provincial papers print half-tone blocks now—and 
the originals have to be paid for—not highly, perhaps, 
but still. paid for! In the big cities—Manchester, 
Glasgow, etc.—the best dailies pay the proper ten-and- 
six; but in the smaller towns there are literally hundreds 
of local weeklies which will pay five shillings apiece for 
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Press Photography 


ITS POSSIBILITIES FOR THE AMATEUR 
IN THE PROVINCES. 


THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
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prints of the oldest inhabitant, the 
three-legged lamb born on Mr. So- and- 
So’s farm, the urban district coun- 

cillor’s beanfeast, and so forth; and we 
are bound to say there are plenty of 
hard-up amateurs who would not regard 
two half-crowns as a contemptible return for expending 
a half-plate and a piece of P.O.P. on such easy themes 
as these. Be it noted that local items are just what 
these papers want—and just what the amateur can 
obtain without bother. 

At the coming Coronation it will be almost useless for 
any London amateur to try to get anything saleable 
without working like a galley-slave; but in the provinces 
there should be subjects in every country town, and even 
in many small villages, subjects immediately saleable 
to the surrounding press. The smaller rejoicings have 
an immense local interest, and many of them will be in 
essence every bit as picturesque as the scenes in the 
metropolis. Our own opinion is that even the London 
weeklies will be willing to consider well-composed, 
quaint pictures of rural Coronation festivities; and as 
for illuminations and bonfires—if country amateurs here 
and there cannot secure some impressive bonfire studies, 
saleable to the sixpenny weeklies, they should be 
ashamed of their lack of enterprise. An excellent article 
on Coronation press photography appeared in THE A. P. 
AND P. N. for January 3, 1911. 


Promptness Essential. 

But these are all “ news ’’ and °“ topical " : which 
means that promptitude—a promptitude such as the 
average amateur has never realised—is essential. The 
plate must be developed instantlv, rinsed, wiped, and 
put into the enlarging lantern, and a small enlargement 
made, developed, swiftly and perfunctorily washed, and 
very quickly dried. The bromide print (a direct print 
will do, of course; indeed, if half-plate size or larger, it 
is better than an enlargement) should be in the post for 
London the same evening. On the back of it should be 
pencilled its title and some particulars, and the date and 
name and address of the sender; and it should be 
addressed either to the editor of the paper which seems 
likeliest, or to one of the agencies which, if it is rejected 
bv one editor, will submit it to others, e.g., the London 
News Agency, Photographic Dept., 46, Fleet Street, 
E.C.; Illustrations Bureau, Whitefriars Street, E.C.; 
Bolak's Electrotype Agency, 29, Fetter Lane; London 
Electro Agency, 10, St. Bride Street; Clarkeand Hyde, 
Press Agency, 39, Redcross Street, E.C.; Giles’ Photo 
Agency, 146, Fleet Street, E.C.; Topical Press Agencv, 
ro and rr, Red Lion Court, E.C. 

It need hardly be said that the photograph must be 
strictly sharp, that it must be printed on smooth, or, 
preferably, glossy paper, and that it need not be 
mounted. А mistake which some beginners make is to 
imagine that the negative must be sent to the editor. 
Occasionally, however, in the case of a special ** scoop,” 
where time is of great moment, the negative can be sent 
direct to the newspaper (when the picture is exclusive 
to that paper) or to the agencv 
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Non-Topical Pictures. 

However, news pictures by no means exhaust the 
possibilities of country press photography. All sorts of 
landscape ‘‘ studies ’’ are now accepted by our weeklies, 
provided that they are pretty and seasonable. Striking 
snow-scenes always '' go "' in winter; generally a few 
really charming blossom pictures appear in spring; and 
in summer there are fishing and other sporting scenes: 
harvest fields topped by poetic sunsets; rather stagily 
arranged farming scenes, with, if possible, comely farm 
damsels figuring in them; and so forth—not, be it noted, 
too impressionistic or artistic. Pretty girl-studies of all 
sorts sell slowly but steadily to the weeklies, provided 
they are really pretty—the milkmaid, the sportswoman, 
the village maiden on the stile; and child-pictures also 
have a far sale, provided the children are sufficiently 
cherubic. Many such photographs are used by adver- 
tisers, and paid for generously. Only the other day we 
saw a baby-picture which figured, unless our memory is 
at fault, at the last London Salon, appearing as an 
advertisement of soap—and a capital advertisement it 
made too. Another good line is bathing pictures : the 
pretty girl in the pretty costume, is, again, the favourite 
theme; and it should be remarked that the mere casual 
snapshot, apart from ethical questions, is rarely suit- 
able: it is wiser to devise posed subjects, with your own 
model, at some retired part of the shore, where you can 
take your time and make pictures which look like snaps, 
but are really carefully thought-out and arranged. The 
same applies to angling pictures. 

Stud» the Papers. 

The amateur must study the journals to which he pro- 
poses to contribute. They each have their character, 
and a print which will rightly be jumped at by one editor 
will equally rightly be rejected by another who seems, 
to the superficial, to be editing precisely the same class 
of paper. The sort of pretty-pretty sporting picture, 
for instance (e.g., a nice girl wielding a fishing-rod), 
which would be published by certain of our more 
frivolous sixpennies, would not do for the Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News or for Country Life; but 
these two papers might accept a serious picture illus- 
trating angling, which the other paper would reject as 
not lively enough. Country Life, again (all praise to 
it!), will take landscapes because they are beautiful, 
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while some other paper may reject them because they 
lack what the editor would сай “а dramatic element. 
And so on. The various tendencies can only be learnt 
bv most careful studv of the papers' actual contents. 


Subjecte for Ladies. 


One more point. There is a constant demand for 
photographs illustrating subjects of interest to women— 
women's professions, women's hobbies, women's sport, 
etc., etc. Almost all the bigger dailies have a maga- 
zine page " now, and it is axiomatic that, in general, 
the subjects treated of, on that page, are supposed to 
appeal to women rather than to men. In addition to 
this, there are endless women's weekly magazines which 
want photographs. Here is an immense field, not only 
for the ingenious male, but for the lady photographer as 
well. At the present moment we do not know of more 
than half a dozen lady amateurs who have any notion of 
how to work this gold-mine; and the few who have 
grasped it are doing very well indeed. Imaginative 
talent is required; for, to be candid, many of the picture 
subjects must be invented before they are photographed. 
But a couple of shillings expended on feminine papers at 
the bookstalls (papers, I mean, of the Home Chat, 
Women’s Encyclopedia, Hearth and Home, Ladies’ 
Field, and Gentlewoman order, and not the purely 
technical fashion and needlework papers) will be well 
spent if the photographic student of them has any gift 
for journalistic supplying at all. Portraits of nota- 
bilities need not be touched, unless some chance should 
offer; what is wanted is a set of three or four photo- 
graphs suitable for illustrating an article. The article 
need not be written by the photographer. All he has to 
attend to is the devising and taking of the pictures, 
which, as a matter of fact, are always harder to get than 
the reading matter which accompanies them. 

The names and addresses of practically all the London 
newspapers and magazines, as well as of a good selec- 
tion of the American ones, and also of many agents, pub- 
lishers, poster and show-card, Christmas-card and 
picture-postcard firms will be found in that admirable 
reference volume ‘‘ The Writers and Artists’ Year- 
Book," which is published by A. and C. Black at one 
shilling. It should be on the desk of every would-be 
amateur press photographer. 


— — ä —ͤ— ————— 


THE NIXON EXPOSURE METER FOR BROMIDE ENLARGING.—1I. 
By JOHN NIXON. 


А. P. AND P. N., the instructions were applicable mainly 

to lantern enlarging and reducing, or, as I prefer to call 
it, lantern printing. For daylight enlarging you can test 
the Light Value " and find the exposure in precisely 
the same way; or you can use a test paper as it is used 
in any of the best-known exposure meters. The Light 
Value ” numbers in the meter represent approximately (not 
exactly) the number of seconds the light falling on the 
negative requires to darken the test-paper to the standard 
tint. If you want absolute accuracy, it can be obtained. 
Test the ** Light Value " with the daylight enlarger in 
the way described in this article for testing the“ Light 
Value " for a lantern. Note the number. Then ascertain 
the number of seconds the test-paper takes to darken 
to the standard tint. Write this number on the meter above 
the number already ascertained by the Light Value ” 
test; then write in the other figures of the series, right and 
left of that, in the same ratio as the “ Light Value” figures 
already on the meter, and use the new series for the * Light 
Values? with that particular test-paper. 


È the first portion of this article, appearing in last week’s 


Contact Printing. 

There remains only contact printing to consider. The 
procedure here is equally simple. One thing only is 
important: the exposures in contact printing should be 
made at the precise distance from the light printed on the 
meter in the column “ Distance for Contact Prints.” 

The “Light Value” is then ascertained by the method 
described above, the “ Distance" number (inches, of course), 
instead of the lens aperture number, being set opposite the 
“Ratio of Enlargement" number. I need not point out 
that the * Light Value" obtained by this method in the case 
of contact printing is merely a conventional one for con- 
venience of working, and would not necessarily be the same 
as the one obtained in the lantern or in daylight enlarging. 

The meter, as printed, is really a combination of several 
meters which I have made for different purposes, and accord- 
ingly looks complicated, since it is intended to be a 
universal one. It is really the parent of several simpler 
forms, with single sliding scale only, which serve for 
particular apparatus and particular printing papers. I 
prefer the universal form myself, because it is so flexible. 
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<< THE PICTORIAL POSSIBILITIES OF SWITZERLAND. 


* ЧЇ AN ARTICLE FOR THE EARLY SUMMER TOURIST. 
vi : By W. R. KAY. wf Special lo The A. P. & P. VN. 


BELICE ML. 
A ; i member of a n 
Фу My certain portfolio Мы 
| club recently issued to leat 
his brother members 
what was virtually a 
* challenge concerning 
the pictorial possibilities of Switzerland. 
He averred that no really great picture 
had emanated from that land, and, in con- 
sequence, he doubted whether Switzerland 
was a country where good pictorial work 
could be done. On the face of it, this 
seems a distinctly narrow-minded and pre- 
judiced view, for the country so disdain- 
fully spoken of presents an infinite variety 
to the camera man who has the “ seeing 
Bye," 


A PROMINENT es ЖАША 


THE HILLSIDE. 


oe шан *X € та * > . » 1 " à ты” ә 

"Rx Ms Dod». 2 А 

а = бе ж, 25246946; > When I read this challenge, and afterwards, 

Sa. зе. 8 о dia ot 5 when replying to it, 1 could not help wondering 
8 жж how many photographers hold the same opinion. 


Thousands oí cameras journey to Switzerland 
. every year; plates and films are exposed in vast 
„„ numbers; but, for the most part, the resulting 
WO e RA UN ТАЛЫ | prints аге exceedingly disappointing, being most 
r i frequently mere snapshots of village life, of 
CA D ni. ir ET | gymnastic feats upon the mountain crags, of 
E ы» wonderful sunrises, апа still more wonderful 
| sunsets, or of the stereotyped views of mountain 
and glacier that can be bought anywhere in 
picture postcard form. 

There can be no doubt whatever that this 
branch of our art has suffered mainly from the 
fact that tew, if anv, of the leading pictorialists 
have visited Switzerland with the definite inten- 
tion of picture making. If it is urged that the 
assertion as to the lack of pictorial possibilities 
in Switzerland stands proved, for the present 
at any rate, by the fact that no really great pic- 
ture has come from there, I would ask, on the 
other hand, e Which great picture maker has 
chosen to try, or has had the opportunity of try- 
ing, the pictorial .possibilities of Switzerland“? 
If my question does not embody a conclusive 


€ A THE MXN argument, it is at least safe for one to assert 
ХА A УУУ Y MP." that the Alpine pictures produced bv the rank 
4 M. CY JE dnos and file of photographers are equal, if not 


s im superior, in merit to pictures from other parts 
of the world by the same workers. 
! As a rule, photographers spending a brief 
| "tn — ce meer holiday in the country are bewildered by the mul- 
мали titude of attractive subjects around them. The 
day becomes merely a round of sight-seeing, 
with its acompaniment of indiscriminate 
snap-shotting ; and no time is spared to watch 
| the varying conditions of lighting upon the 
THE CLOSE OF Day. few subjects that offer the greatest promise. 
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REALMS OF SNOW. 


The results are, consequently, inferior in pictorial 
qualities; composition is not sufficiently simple, interest is 
mainly topographical, ** motif ” is lacking; in fact, sufficient 
thought has not been given to the work in hand. 

The average tourist sticks far too closely to the popular 
resorts, and his travelling is done by railway and 
““ diligence " over the frequented routes, conditions that do 
not often conduce to good picture making. The moun- 
taineer, the other typical traveller in Switzerland, is com- 
pelled to spend little time by the way. He must reach his 
summit, and descend to the valley between sunrise and sun- 
set, for he does not care to face the grave risks of bivouack- 
ing on the open mountain side. 

He has, moreover, little opportunity of choosing the best 
point of view for his picture; and his exposures are usually 
made with a small pocket camera held in the hand, or 
rested insecurely upon the head of an ice-axe driven deep 
in the snow. Pictorial renderings of scenes in the high 
Alps are met with sometimes; but the mountaineer's photo- 
graphs are too often merely transcripts of Nature, and in 
the process of photography Nature almost invariably seems 
shorn of much of its majesty. 


Typical Scenes. 

It has been urged that good pictures might be obtained 
in certain districts in Switzerland, but that they would not 
be typically Swiss, and would, consequently, fail in an 
element of primary importance. It is difficult to understand 
anyone holding to this contention, for surely a successtul 
picture need not be obviously the product of any particular 
country; indeed, with the single exception of Holland, the 
generality of pictorial photographs are not obviously“ 
from any particular district. 

The picture is not the outcome of any certain geological 
formation ; it does not gain or lose in merit because the forest 
trees are oaks, or elms, or pines; it is to be found not only 
in sunshine, but also in mist and rain, at dawn and at sun- 
set as well as at noontide. The picture is the visible expres- 
sion of a sense or emotion, and its success depends, not so 
much upon the beauty of the details that constitute the 
view, as upon the artist's ability to give true and complete 
expression to the theme that has stirred him. 

What, after all, constitutes a picture? А simplicity of 
composition, both of line and of mass of light and shade; 
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true aerial perspec- 
tive, and correctness 
of tone and colour 
values; originality, 
and motif“; these 
are all said to be in- 
dispensable, but the 
most necessary re- 
quirement of all is 
‘ personality.” 

The tourist 
tourist first 
photographer after- 
wards; the moun- 
taineer forgets to 
practise the art of 
picture - making in 
pursuing the other 
art of climbing; and 
with these facts in 
view, it should not 
be difficult to realise 
that the ictorial 
deficiencies of Alpine 
photographs are not 
necessarily due to 
any lack of suitable 
subjects, but rather 
to the improper man- 
ner in which these 
subjects have been 
approached. 

But setting aside 
all argument on this 
point, what visitor 
to Switzerland will say that it is impossible to obtain there 
negatives that will yield results typical of the country and 
pictorially successful as well. Occasionally one sees an 
original piece of work; a typical Swiss view handled in such 
a manner as to suggest that the photographer saw more 
than the mere details of the scene before him when the expo- 
sure was made; and the picture possesses that subtle charm 
which proves that he has, not only the power to see, but 
also the power to express his sensations, and enable others 
to see as he has seen. . 

During the last few years some fine snow pictures have 
appeared in the various photographic journals, whilst a few 
mountain views have found their way on to the walls of the 
„% Royal” and the“ Salon.” These, at any rate, are by 
workers who are evidently inclined to take Switzerland 
seriously. 


is a 
and a 


By W. R. Kay. 


An Appeal to Pictorial Workers. 


Will none of the leaders of the art undertake the com- 
plete vindication of Switzerland? One or two of them have 
been exploiting Holland and the Dutch; perhaps this year 
they have gone a little farther afield, and exchanged the 
flats and waterways of Holland for the rolling uplands of 
another district where nothing is flat. Meanwhile, they 
who loiter in town and valley, by lake or riverside, may do 
much for pictorial photography, if they will but give their 
full attention to the work; so, also, may the mountaineer, 
for pictures abound on the great snow wastes and storm- 
swept pinnacles of the high Alps. Hillside and valley are 
clothed with the richest possibilities, and it is the fault of 
the individual if those possibilities are in any way neglected 
or ignored. 

Surely Switzerland is not lacking in pictorial possibilities : 
let us rather believe that the scarcity o dn Alpine pictures 
is due to the neglect, the blindness, the lack of skill, of 
those of us who, year by year, invade its borders in a half- 
hearted search for the picturesque. Of one thing we may be 
quite certain: When the author of ‘‘ The Silent Moor,” of 
* A Wind Sea," of ‘ Stirling Castle," and many others 
who come readily to mind—when these men visit Switzer- 
land we shall find the reproach taken away, and we shall 
have to acknowledge that the  pictorial possibilities of 
Switzerland are as the pictorial possibilities of any other 
land. 
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S a striking ex- 
ample of the satis- 
factory result of spe- 
cialising in one phase 
of photographic work, 
the success of Dr. 
Adolphe Abrahams in high-speed instantaneous photography, 
usually known as focal-plane work, may be cited. Most 
readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are doubtless well acquainted 
with the excellent examples of instantaneous photography from 
this clever worker’s camera which have been reproduced from 
time to time, and his articles on the photography of different 
phases of sports are well known. 
A new book from his pen, entitled “Тһе Photography of 
Moving Objects," has recently been published by George Rout- 
ledge and Sons, Ltd. (price 1s. net), and is a handbook that can 
be thoroughly recommended to the hand-camera worker as just 
the practical guide needed. 

Practical utility appears to be the keynote of this excellent 
volume, and Dr. Abrahams draws ungrudgingly on his store of 
experience for the benefit of other workers. This is the true 
altruistic spirit that characterises the genuine enthusiast, and 
every hand-camera worker who desires to emulate the work 
which the author has made specially his own should get this 
book. 

The book is admirably arranged and illustrated, and every 
phase of instantaneous photography likely to be attempted by the 
amateur and the Press photographer finds a place. Apparatus, 
“Тһе Science of Snapshotting," The Photography of Athletics 
and of Special Subjects," are carefully and systematically dealt 
with. In the chapter on the development of very brief exposures 
Dr. Abrahams gives his own pet formula whereby he has been 
able to obtain such excellent results of some of his high-speed 
work. It is interesting to note that he, in common with many 
other workers, advocates the use of pyro as the ideal developer. 


A Reliable Developer for Under-Fxposures. 

His formula, as given by himself, is as follows :—‘‘ I make up a 
solution of sodium sulphite and sodium carbonate, of each 
2 ounces to the pint, and I add } of an ounce of potassium meta- 
bisulphate. Ав regards the last-named, authorities differ as to 
the ró/e it plays, since if it is only a preservative for the pyro- 
gallic acid it is not wanted here ; others maintain that its addition 
is beneficial in improving the keeping power of the sulphite, and 
I agree with them. For development of a half.plate I take 
6 drachms of the solution and add 18 drachms of water, warming 
the mixture to a temperature of 6z deg. Fahr. To this I add 
3 grains of pyrogallic acid. In the winter I ensure that the dark- 


room and all utensils are also kept warmed. Development is 
slow ; constant rocking is essential. 


For extreme under-exposure 
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N the world of fish, as 
in that of men, things 
are not what they seem. Having seen various shimmering crea- 
tures laid out on the slabs of the fishmonger, most of us have 
thought that we possessed some idea as to what a fish was like. 
Let our ignorance be pitied. The fish when at home is a very dif- 
ferent creature from the one we had imagined—a  ghostly 
creature—a grey, unsubstantial diaphanous sprite, almost 
ethereal in appearance. 

Natural history books say that fish protect themselves by the 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF 
MOVING OBJECTS, 


And a Tested Developing Formula for 


High-Speed Snapshots. 


I dilute а 
further, and use 2 
grains, nearly the 
minimum capable of 
effecting reduction. I 
develop until as much 
detail is present as is evidently going to appear. If density is 
insufficient, I build up with another solution, which consists of 
1 ounce of the soda solution, 2 ounces of water, and 5 grains of 
pyrogallic acid." 

As an alternative, Dr. Abrahams occasionally uses the Imperial 
Standard pyro-metol developer, which, although quicker іп 
action, does not place the same power in the hands of the worker. 


A Word on Shutters. 

In the chapter headed “Exposure for Moving Objects," he also 
gives some very sound advice, and speaks very plainly as to the 
speed markings of many instantaneous shutters on the market. 
In view of the general unreliability of these marked speeds, his 
advice to the worker is to ascertain which speeds will give de- 
finite results with moving objects of definite types, without 
taking the least notice of the marked speeds. As long as the 
photographer knows beforehand that he can get a sharp picture 
of a galloping horse with the shutter speed marked 1-4ooth sec., 
it does not matter whether the actual speed is really 1-150th oi 
1-Sooth. The result is the thing. 

Dr. Abrahams has some pertinent remarks to make in reference 
to cameras, and weighs the direct-vision camera in the balance 
with the reflex. So far as lenses are concerned for hand-camera 
work, he says, “Тһе net result of my somewhat drawn-out dis- 
cussion on the lens is that in selecting you aim at a focal length 
of about six inches for quarter-plate, and eight inches for half- 
plate work. I think these focal lengths, whilst the longest for 
convenience, should not be very much shorter. Its widest aper- 
ture will be F/6.3, or less, according to your prejudices and the 
influence of my preceding arguments ; all I insist is that one com- 
ponent at least is corrected, and can be adapted as a lens of 
about double the focal length of the combined lens." 

He recommends “ extra-rapid " plates (vide THE А. P. AND 
P. N. Exposure Table), and although advocating the focal-plane 
shutter, he expresses a very high opinion of the new“ Multi- 
speed " lens shutter. A chapter on the swing lens is also full of 
interest, and opens up considerable possibilities for the Press 
worker in difficult situations. The right moment to expose is care- 
fully considered, under “Тһе Science of Snapshotting," and 
each well-known *' sport " is dealt with in a separate chapter. 

At this time of year, when there is every promise of good 
weather and light for photography, and the conditions are favour- 
able to instantaneous photography, we advise our readers to 
obtain this useful book and study it closely in conjunction with 
their outdoor work during the coming season. 
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IF MERMAIDS USED 
CAMERAS. 


contraction and relaxation of their pigment cells, so 
as to bring themselves into harmony with their sur- 
roundings. But that, according to Dr. Francis Ward, 
who, at the Camera Club the other evening, delivered 
another lecture on the subject to which he has de- 
voted himself with such rare enthusiasm, is only half 
the battle. In addition to this power of changing their 
spots, silvery fishes are perfect reflectors—mere 
mirrors in the water. They take the absolute tone and colour of 
the water around them, and thus become inconspicuous. А dace 
was posed, with a child’s toy train in front of it. Every little 
coach was reflected on the body of the fish. This power of reflec- 
tion, in Dr. Ward’s judgment, has not been given its full place 
and consideration in the protection of fishes. 

To study it further, Dr. Ward, discontented with tanks, has 
constructed a pond, some 28 feet by 10, and three feet deep, in 
which the fish can swim free in their natural state. Underneath 
the ground, by the side of the pond, he has an observation 
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chamber, with a plate-glass window, through which, unobserved 
by the fish, he can watch them in their home and photograph 
them below the level of the water’s surface. By this means it 
was brought home to him how inconspicuous fish were in water. 
A shoal of rudd, for example, swimming along, catch the dark 
bottom of the pond, and show a dark body surface, indistin- 
guishable, or practically so, to the pike or salmon. But as they 
slue round at the surface of the water they catch the light from 
above, and suddenly change into bodies of bright luminescence 
at the water’s surface. Every angler knows that if a fly is 
thrown on to the surface of the water, it will bring the trout up 
from the deepest pool, but if it is thrown into deep water it 
will not be snatched, simply because it will not be seen. 

In addition to this reflecting capacity, the fish are assisted 
to escape recognition by the blurring effect of the water, and 
also, as has been long understood, by their markings, which 
are of two kinds: bar markings to protect them in vegetation, 
and mottling to protect them in stones, rock, and shingle. 
Illuminated, unnaturally, by a front light, as in most fish photo- 
graphs, the markings alone do not suffice to conceal them. But, 
plus the shading, the fish is amply protected. There are still 
other means of protection. Some fish can strike terrifying atti- 
tudes. The blenny, for instance, although as harmless as a strip 
of velvet, can frighten away its enemies, if disturbed, by bluffing 


The following amateurs have a'ready been dealt with in 
previous issues of THE А. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank H. Read, 
(2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, (5) С. 
Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. Boyes, 
(9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith Willis, 
(12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. Creighton 
Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. Buckham, 
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—making a face like an irate colonel whom one has unwittingly 
dispossessed of his privileged chair at the club. 

In his fish photography, from his observation chamber, Dr. 
Ward uses stops F/4 and F/6.3, giving exposures of 1-soth and 
1-25th of a second respectively with fast plates. About 50 per 
cent. of the exposures yield good negatives. During the ten 
years he has previously been working at fish photography he has 
thought himself fortunate if one out of a dozen exposures has 
yielded a satisfactory result. In photographing from the surface 
of the water, he uses, in order to obviate the reflection of the 
sky-light from the surface, either the ordinary method of a screen 
over the water placed at an angle of 45 degrees, or he has his 
reflex cameras in a light aluminium tube, with plate glass at the 
end, so arranged that the end of the tube is actually in the 
water, and the top light is cut off. 

To the beginner in fish photography he said that there must 
be a certain initial expenditure on tanks. It was best to start 
with an ordinary three-foot square tank with a glass plate in 
front of it. For exposure in the clearest crystal water, 25 per 
cent. should be added to the exposure necessary under the same 
conditions in air, and in ordinary sea-water 50 per cent. should 
be added. With the autochrome plate, however, these rules did 
not apply, and here it was necessary to give ten times the usual 
exposure. 
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Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) James 


M' Kissack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22) C. David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, 
(25) Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild, (27) Marcus Adams, (28) Mrs. E. Peake, (29) Robert Chalmers, (30) C. F. Rea. 


XXXI.—F. COLLINS. 


MONG coming men of note in the photographic world must be included Mr. F. Collins, whose work 
we have observed for some time at the exhibitions in all parts of the country. This young amateur’s 
distinguishing qualities appear to be extreme thoroughness in the production of his pictures, coupled 
with almost perfect technique. Moreover, he makes his technique subservient to the subject portrayed. 

For the still life and architectural photographs, subjectsin which he excels, his photography is severe in its exact- 
ness. Our readers will recall many of his prints reproduced in THE A. P. AND P. N., from time to time (prize- 
winners in competitions), which demonstrate this. 

In the present issue three typical examples of his work are given. On page 450 the quivering sunlight and 
luminous shadows are well suggested by the treatmen chosen, and although the reproduction fails in giving 
the fine quality of the original, the idea can be well seen. In “ The Fountain,” page 460, the textures and tones 
of both the marble and the water are rendered faithfully by the camera, while in The City Gateway,” 
page 459, the atmospheric effect and suggestion of sun'ight and distance have been well caught without any 
recourse to out-of-focus expedients. Each print in its way demonstrates the care bestowed by Mr. Collins in 
suiting the treatment to the subject. 

This worker has been a prominent and active member of the G. E. R. Photographic Society for over six 
years, and is about eight years old, photographically speaking. Most of his prints are made on bromide 
paper, toned; and in reference to the production of his pictorial work, he says :— 

' I consider the technical skill gained by making competition lantern slides to have greatly helped to my 
successes. Have not as yet settled into any special branch, just taking what I fancy in the different sections 
of the art. The part that gives me the most pleasure is the mounting. I believe in doing as far as possible 
all the after work on the negative, so as to get the final print straight; and, although very rarely satisfied, 
keep pegging away. What I do not like are the prints—which are rather prevalent at exhibitions—which 
are neither water-colours nor photographs, but a mixture between the two. Ву this I do not mean the pigment 
processes, such as the oil or bromoil, as undoubtedly some of the finest things have been, and are being, pro- 
duced by these." 
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A CITY GATEWAY. ` By F. COLLINS. 
| See page 45%, 
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THE FOUNTAIN. Bv F. COLLINS. 
Awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. See page 458. 
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.. ORDINARY ROOM AND . 
BACK-YARD PORTRAITURE. 


By H. M. HAMES. 
© 42 Special to The A. P. & Р.Ж” ee 


| WRITER recently pointed out, 
NS. in the pages of THE А. P. 
^. AND P.N., that there seemed 
to be a tendency, in various 
articles and editorial notes 
which had come under his no- 
tice, to belittle the usefulness 
of the photographic studio. 

Whilst not for one moment 
deriding the advantages of 
the studio, it can hardly be considered “ап 
essential adjunct in artistic and pictorial por- 
traiture." If that were so, it is fairly safe to say 
that a very large proportion of the work in that 
direction, displayed on any exhibition wall, 
would never have seen the light. It may, how- 
ever, be admitted, in some instances, that would 
have been no very great loss. 

Whether the origin of the studio style of roof 
was the slow speed of plates, or the fact that it 
was (and still is) a device for producing effective 
modelling is really of little moment, but when we 
are told that exposures sometimes ran into 


AN INDOOR PORTRAIT. 


By H. M. Hames. 
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A DAUGHTER OF ERIN. An At-home Portrait. By H. M. Hames. 


minutes, the possibility suggests itself that even if the 
modelling were the primary consideration, plate speed 
ran it a close second. 

There is no denying the advantage of the studio, not 
only in the quantity of light admitted, but also, as a 
natural consequence, the amount of control of the light 
allowable, to say nothing of the working space avail- 
able, and the absence of unnecessary furniture, etc. 

The complaint that efforts to overcome the difficulties 
of home portraiture are more or less attempts to imitate 
studio methods, seems a little ungenerous. One has to 
admit the truth of the majority of the statements in the 
article referred to,* but considering the amount of 
really artistic and effective home portraiture which one 
sees dailv, the facts adduced seem to be almost carping 
criticism, purely and simply because they are not studio 
portraits, and have similar lighting. 

* THE A. P. AND P. N., February 20, 1911, p. 177. 
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This probablv was not the writer's feeling on the 
matter at all; he was merelv combating what appeared 
to him to be a prevalent idea, that the photographic 
studio was absolutelv unnecessarv, a subject on which 
feels 


he evidently strongly. But what is a poor 
amateur to do? Must he totally abjure the most 


enthralling phase of photography simply because he has 
no studio? 


Upon the statement that '' the photographic studio 


ж 


> 


“ALL THE WORLD TO ME." 


Awarded a prize in the 
is likely to justify its outstanding 


existence for a long time to come,” 
тау be 


advantages and 
fullest agreement 
conceded, the more so as men and women of 
artistic perceptions and attainments are taking up the 
professional side of photography. 

The great charm of home portraits is their natural- 
ness. The average man or woman is obviously more 
at home in the ordinary room than in the professional’s 
studio. There are no unusual surroundings to upset 
the nervy temperament, things are more what one 15 
used to every day, and it follows that sitters fall into 
more easy and graceful poses than is otherwise likely. 


Weekly vompetition. 
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Therefore the successful home portrait presents one’s 
friends in aspects which seem more “ speaking ’’ than 
those of the studio. 

To descend to personal experience, I have no studio, 
I have no room approaching a studio, either in lighting 
or size. The two rooms I most use are respectively 
thirteen feet by eleven, and eleven feet by nine. The 
larger one is on the first floor, and has a window in the 
middle of the shorter side, five feet by four, its outlook 


№ 


By FRANK W. GARDNER. 
See article on following page. 


the main street of a small provincial town; the smaller 
room is on the second floor, and has a window іп the 
longer side four and a half feet by three and a half, its 
outlook being a narrow bv-street, not more than ten 
feet wide, having the gable end of the next house on the 
other side. In addition to these rooms there is a small 
back-vard (not even a weed patch), which I occasionally 
use, so full of bicvcle shed and the like that the avail- 
able floor space is much less than in either of the rooms 
(actually, seven feet by three), but, fortunately, an out- 
house gives another six or seven feet in length; this 
vard is very much enclosed, only one side being at all 
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open, and this side has а wall of about seven feet in 
height. 

There are many factors which make toward success 
under such conditions as these, chief of which is an 
almost infinite patience in the photographer, and what 
is almost as important, cheerful and tireless sitters; the 
exposure being liberal, and the development careful, 
with а not 00 vigorous developer. 

Usually a reflector will be needed—it should be large, 
and placed not too near the model—this is particularly 
necessary where simply a portrait is required. 

With the sitter near the window, contrasts will be 
strong, often unpleasantly harsh; the ordinary lace 
curtains, drawn together, will soften the lighting con- 
siderably, and removal of the model, even a few inches, 
from the window, will make a lot of difference. Cover- 
ing up the lower half of the window with opaque. or 
semi-opaque material will considerably help to con- 
centrate the light upon the head and shoulders. 

With regard to lighting and pose, be ruled by each 
separate model, emphasising the good points and 
glossing over the bad. If the fancy turns to the 
“ Cadby " style of lighting, great watchfulness is 
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necessary in the development, a very little too much 
contrast spoiling the whole effect. | 

As to background, a good general rule is to have its 
tone about equal to the middle tones of the subject; in 
actual work it will be found that nearly every case will 
require special treatment in that respect. 

Cases which are not so purely portraiture, coming 
more under the head of genre subjects, will, of course, 
require individual consideration with regard to light- 
ing, background, and general treatment, many probably 
needing no control of. or assistance to the ordinary 
lighting of the room. | 

When working against the light a lens shade of some 
kind will generally be found useful, a very convenient 
form being that of an elongated hood or funnel of card- 
board, or stiff brown paper, blackened inside. 

There must be many amateurs who work under con- 
ditions similar to those outlined above, having no pos- 
sible access to a studio, and who yet manage to turn out 
very presentable portraits and figure studies, and I am 
sure they will fully agree with me that, however few 
the successes that accrue, they amply repay one for the: 
trouble expended and the failures entailed. | 


— 2 — 


" ЕҒЕСТ” is the key- 
E note of present-day 
photography, and a 
visit to recent exhibitions and 
a glance at the photographic 
journals goes to prove that 
the effects of light and shade 
to be obtained by  photo- 
graphing against the light 
are being utilised by many 
workers at the present t:me. 
It will be noticed that many 
of the successful pictures at 
recent exhibitions are figure 
studies taken in this way. 


The scale of gradation 
between light and shade, 
however, presents serious 


difficulties. The ordinary rule 
of * exposing for the shadows 
and letting the high-lights 
take care of themselves” 
applies only to a limited 
extent. To be effective, a 
full range of tones, without 
violent contrasts, must be 
secured. Many plates will be 
spoilt in the pursuit of pic- 
Apnjs snonurjuoo Aq mq 'so1nj 
of the different effects to be obtained under varying condi- 
tions, and by the judicious use of reflectors, the difficulties 
can, to a great extent, be overcome. 

It is not easy to obtain a correctly exposed negative if 
taken in brilliant sunshine, but on a day when the sun is 
somewhat obscured, although a longer exposure will be 
necessary, a more effective and sunny effect will be secured. 

The illustration on this page and page 462 show the effect 
to be obtained under different conditions. “In a Sunlit 
Doorway,” taken on a brilliant summer’s day without the 
use of reflectors, shows the high-lights correctly exposed, 
but the remainder of the picture much too dark and the con- 
trasts too violent. There are practically no middle tones. 
This picture could, of course, have been improved had a 
longer exposure been given, coupled with careful develop- 
ment. Оп the other hand, “АП the World to Me,” taken 


A NOTE ON “AGAINST THE LIGHT” EFFECTS. 


By FRANK W. GARDNER. Ж Special lo The A. P. and P. М.” 


IN A SUNLIT DOORWAY 
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on a bright day in February with the use of reflectors, gives 
a fairly correct rendering of light and shade, and shows no 


violent contrasts. 


Backed plates are, of course, an absolute necessity for this 
class of work. By using a sky-shade, and placing the 
camera well back in the room, very little trouble from hala- 
tion will be experienced. With the camera about 10 to 12 ft. 
from the figures correct perspective will be obtained, and 
sufficient of the surroundings will be included in the picture 


to give a good setting to the figures. 


When using a bay window care must be taken to see that 
there are no objectionable high-lights, as these would tend to 
take the eye from the centre of interest. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR LARGE DISHES FOR 
BROMIDE ENLARGING. 
HE following method of dealing with 


large bromide prints may be of in- 
terest to those who would try their hand 


at more ambitious enlargements were it 
not for the cost of the necessary dishes. 
It has a certain advantage over the 
method in which brushes or sprays are 
employed, inasmuch as it differs in no way 
from the usual dish development which is 
familiar to all workers. There is, there- 
fore, no risk of a spoilt print—an important 
financial consideration—when dealing with 
large prints. The method works equally 
well for all sizes of enlargements, the 


writer having successfully dealt with 
prints up to 5o in. by 36 in. 
It consists essentially of using the 


bromide paper itself to hold the developer. 
This is rendered possible owing to the fact 
that gelatine, although it softens in water, 
is practically impervious to it. 

Having settled upon the size of the en- 
largement required, a shallow tray (fig. r) 
IS constructed. 

It should be noted that great care need 
not be taken in the construction of this 
tray, as it has not to be watertight, and 1s 
only used as a support for the dish proper, 
which is formed by the paper itselt. It 
will be seen, therefore, that it can be 
quite roughly put together, and the writer 
has turned out some most successful large 


prints by nailing ordinary laths (such as 
are used in the bottoms of spring blinds), 
upright, to the top of a light table. (It is 
necessary that the table should be light, 
as it has to be canted over to pour the 
various reagents out when developing, 
etc.) This use of the table, however, 
need only be resorted to when abnormally 
large sheets are being dealt with. 

For all ordinary requirements the trav 
can be constructed as shown in the sketch. 
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that by lowering the blinds much control can be obtained. 
A developer made up of rodinal 1 part, to water 60 parts, 


will be found to give just the negative for bromide enlarging. 


To make these studies effective and pictorial, great care 
must be taken in arranging the subject, and if children are 
included, in choosing the correct moment for exposure. It 
will be found to be the best plan to settle on the arrange- 
ment beforehand, and to make several exposures and rely on 
getting one good negative out of half a dozen or so, rather 


than worry the figures by asking them to keep still for the 


It will be found 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
cesciiption by readers ot The A. P, & P 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles shou 
concise, anu preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


N.“ are invited ior this p e, 
d be 


Its walls need not be more than half an 
inch high, so laths will do very well for 
the purpose. No especial care need be 
taken to fit the bottom—indeed, this may 
overlap the sides to any extent. 

The writer has used as a base for the 
tray an ordinary drawing-board. 

The tray should be three-quarters of an 
inch less in length and width than the 
size of the bromide paper to be used. 
Thus, if it is desired to use a 20 in. by 
16 in. piece of paper, the tray should 
measure 19} in. by 151 in. 

When the exposure has been made, the 
paper is laid flat upon the table with the 
film side uppermost. The four edges are 
then turned up half an inch at right 
angles. 

At the corners the paper is not cut, but 
is folded round, as shown in fig. 2. 


Fig 2 


The dish thus formed is then placed in 
the wooden tray, into which it will easily 
fit, provided that the dimensions have 
been carried out and (what is very im- 
portant) both tray and dish are square. 

It will be noted that the above dimen- 
sions appear to make the paper tray a 
quarter of an inch smaller in length and 
breadth than the wooden tray meant for its 
reception. The reason for this is that 
when the liquid is poured on to the paper 
it immediately begins to expand, and it 
will be found, in use, that in the larger 
sizes—sav, 24 in. by 20 in.—there will be 
very little room to spare. In the smaller 
sizes a little less difference in the measure- 
ment of the two trays may be arranged for. 

It will be found that the dish thus 
formed is absolutely watertight, and that 
it may be filled to a depth of a quarter of 
an inch with safety. Until the first liquid 
(water) is poured in, it may be found 
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sake of saving plates. 
has been settled on, be on the alert for the correct pose, and 
then make the exposure. 


Once the arrangement of subject 


necessary to lightly clip the folds of the 
paper together at the corners (a spot of 
seccotine put between the side and the 
fold will serve), in order to hold the corner 
until the paper has expanded sufficiently 
to get the support of the walls of the 
wooden tray. 

After the print has lain for about five 
minutes with water in it, this may be 
poured off, being replaced by the de- 
veloper. For this the writer uses amidol, 
which at any time is one of the best re- 
agents for bromide work, and for the 
method described in this article has been 
found to work perfectly. Much less de- 
veloper is used іп this method than with 
the ordinary dish. After developing, the 
print is fixed, the hypo solution being 
poured into it in the same manner. 

It will be found that development and 
fixing take place apparently at the same 
speed, and with as good results (from the 
point of view of depth and gradation) as 
when the print is totally immersed in the 
reagent. Personally, the writer allows 
longer to fix, to ensure the hypo thoroughly 
doing its work. It will be found that the 
only difficulty in dealing with prints in 
this way is in pouring off the liquid. This 
is done as in an ordinary dish, but more 
care is required in order to pour it off in 
such a way that none runs between the 
wooden tray and the back of the paper. 
It should be done smartly and steadily, or, 
if it is preferred, a piece of indiarubber 
tube can be used as a syphon. 

When the paper is removed from the 
trav, it will be found that the back re- 
mains perfectly dry and hard. As the 
print does not get flabby, it is easily 
handled—an important matter in the larger 
sizes Of paper. Washing can generally be 
done in the household bath, and, for this 
purpose, it is a good thing to pin the 
paper, hanging in a loop, film downwards, 
along the edges of a floating-board. 

Harking back for a moment to the ques- 
tion of exposing, it must be remembered 
when composing the enlargement that half 
an inch of the paper, all round, will be 
rendered useless by the turning up of the 
edges. Н.Н; 6. 


А HANDY HYPO MEASURE. 
N reading the article on ©“ Coins as 
Weights " in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER of March 6, it struck me that it 
might be of interest to many of your 
readers to hear of the following method 
which I have used :— 

Take a cocoa tin capable of holding five 
or six ounces, and weigh carefully three 
and four ounces respectively of hypo. 
Pour three ounces of hypo into the tin and 
mark the inside where the hypo reaches to. 
Do the same with the four ounces, and 
you will then have a piece of apparatus 
that is a great convenience for making 
vour pint of fixing bath, for either prints 
or negatives. ТЕ, IL. И. 
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"PRIMUS" ORTHO LIGHT FILTERS AND 
“САМЕО” DARK-SLIDE PROTECTORS. 


ESSRS. W. BUTCHER AND SONS, LTD., of Camera 

House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., have just placed on the 
market an excellent little light filter that should be well appre- 
ciated by all amateurs. Its outstanding features, which merit 
attention, are its cheap- 
ness (costing a shilling 
complete in box), and its 
excellence from the 
orthochromatic point of 
view, being, in fact, the 
Wratten K filter (stained 
gelatine) fitted in 
| , special cell, and with 
clutch ring for placing on front of any lens with a hood up to 
1} in. diameter. The quality of this screen is its own recom- 
mendation, and the only caution we would add in its use is to 
preserve the gelatine surface from finger marks or rain spots, as 
they are extremely difficult to remove. The filter is calculated 
to increase the exposure five times. 


The popularity and extensive use of the modern small folding 
pocket cameras have been, in a great measure, responsible for vast 
numbers of the well-known single metal dark slides being employed 
in conjunction with them. The popu- 
larity of the single slide is not to be 
wondered at. Its neatness, lightness, 
reliability, and small size render it more 
acceptable to the hand-camera worker 
than the larger wooden double dark 
slide. There is always the possibility, 
however, when a number of these single 
slides are together in a case, of their 
becoming scratched or otherwise 
damaged, and the Cameo“ dark slide 
protectors now introduced by Messrs. 
Butcher are just the thing that the 
thousands of users of these single slides 
will appreciate. The protectors are 
made of thin red fabric, strongly sewn 
and occupying very little space. In 
fact, the slide fits the case so closely 
that the additional bulk is no greater 
than if paper envelopes were employed ; yet each slide is snugly 
protected and preserved from accidental injury or exposure. 
They are suitable for practically any of the single metal slides 
now made, and cost but 1s. 6d. per dozen quarter-plate size. 


ФОА» dis 


The Prizes offered by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., Mobberley, 
Cheshire, for the best print on papers or postcards of their manu- 
facture submitted for the competition for the month of March 
have been awarded as follows :—Class I. (open competition), 
to Miss M. F. Hawker, Mutley House, Plymouth, for print on 
P.O.P. postcard, purchased from Mr. E. J. Jarvis, Mutley Plain, 
Plymouth. Class II. (for those who have never previously won 
a prize in any class of competition), to Mr. G. C. S. Ingram, 
12, Richard Road, Cardiff. 
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The Camera Club.—On Thursday, May 11, at 8.30 p.m., Pro- 
fessor H. E. Armstrong will lecture on “ Leaf Studies.” Ап 
exhibition of members’ work will be held in the autumn, the 
date of which will be announced shortly. The house exhibition 
at present open consists of twenty-five examples of the portrait 
work of Mr. E. O. Hoppé. 

Messrs. W. Watson and Sons have been awarded the only 
medal for photographic apparatus at the exhibition of the United 
Provinces of India, held at Allahabad. 

Messrs. C. P. Goerz ask us to state that from May 1 to Sep- 
tember 3o the hours of business at their offices (1-6, Holborn 
Circus, Е.С.) will be 8.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturdays 1 o'clock. 

Illingworth’s Monthly Competition.—The results in this com- 
petition for March are :—Open Class: W. G. Steenmeijer, Hil- 
belinkspad, Winterswijk, Holland. Novice Class: G. W. Mor- 
gan, 8, Braedburn Crescent, Edinburgh. Junior Class: F. 
Harrison, 49, Granton Street, Leeds Road, Bradford. 

Missing Camera.—Mr. A. Reynaud, 107, Southwark Street, 
S.E., had the misfortune to leave his Blocknote camera in a 
S.E. and C.R. train when returning from Tunbridge Wells on 
April 18. The camera was fitted with Zeiss Tessar lens, and the 
camera was No. 7,400. А reward of £2 is offered for its return. 

A New Printing-Out Paper, “ Therma,” has just been intro- 
duced by Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., specially suitable for use in 
tropical climates. Full particulars of this paper are given in the 
current number of Photographic Scraps, copies of which can be 
obtained free of charge on application to Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., 
Ilford, E. 

By an oversight a reference to the Salon of Fragrance and Fair 
Women, held recently at Harrods' Stores, in conjunction with 
the memorial to the late Prince Francis of Teck's Middlesex Hos- 
pital Fund, was omitted under the photograph of Miss Nancy 
More, by the Dover Street Studios, in THE A. P. AND P. N. for 
April 24. 

Lost.—Messrs. Newman and Guardia inform us that one of 
their customers has lost an “ N. and G.” reflex camera. It was 
missed on a journey from Sheffield to Bristol. The description 
of the camera, which was in a locked pigskin case, is as fol- 
lows :—2} by 34 S.R. reflex, No. 2,137, fitted with Zeiss Double 


Protar lens No. 170352, Any information which may lead to 
129351 


the recovery of the instrument will be greatly appreciated. 

The Halifax Photographic Co.'s latest list should be obtained 
by all our readers. In addition to full details of the firm's 
popular Lilywhite " papers, cards, etc., it contains some useful 
hints for the photographer ; also particulars as to terms for print- 
ing from customers’ own negatives, making enlargements, post- 
card printing, making lantern slides, titling negatives, etc. Copies 
of the list will be sent on application to the Halifax Photographic 
Co., Halifax, on receipt of penny stamp for postage. 


T HIE WEEKLY COMPETITION. (For Coupon see p. «o Supplement.) 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to T. 
Jackson, Burneston Lea, West Park, Headingley, Leeds. (Title 
of print,“ The White House.“) Technical data: Plate, Marion 
гава Iso., backed; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/8; exposure, 
1-18th second, December; developer, Azol; printing process, 
Wellington ordinary smooth bromide. 


The Second Prize to Jas. Goodwin, 90, Mount Pleasant Road, 
Lewisham. (Title of print, ‘‘ Dad’s Easter Gift.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet S.S. Ortho. ; lens, Beck Isostigmar; stop, 
F/8 ; exposure, 3 seconds ; time of day, 9.30 a.m., April ; develo- 
per, M.-Q. ; printing process, enlargement on smooth bromide. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to Fred W. Memory, The Cot, 
Staines. (Title of print, “ Son о” Mine.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, R.R.; stop, F/11; exposure, 6 
seconds ; time of day, 3.3o p.m., April; developer, pyro-metol ; 
printing process, carbon. 

The Mounting Prize to J. M. Sellors, 19, Dornton Road, Croy- 


don. (Title of print, “ At Rest.") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial S. S.; lens, 11 in. Aldis ; stop, F/7.7 ; exposure, } second; 


time of day, 6.3o p.m., April; developer, rodinal; printing pro- 
cess, bromide enlargement. 
Hon. Mention. 

E. Alwyn Biscoe, Clissold Park, N.; Frank Barlow, Moston ; 
Chas. McKenna, Partick, N.B.; G. Gerald Averdieck, Harro- 
gate; Miss May Barker, Cambridge ; Miss Frances Pitt, Bridg- 
north; Frank Bolton, Hull (2); J. Hirst, Stockport; Wm. Hill, 
Leek; R. Lowther Wilkinson, Norton-on-Tees; A. E. Deakin, 
Northwich. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Jas. Thornton, 52, Vaughan 
Street, Nelson. (Title of print, “ Overlooking the Valley.“) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, R.R.; stop, F/11; 
exposure, 1-25th second; time of day, 4.30 p.m., September; 
developer, amidol; printing process, Kodak Royal bromide. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and in Beginners' 
Class are omitted. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Бу * ARIEL.” 


The Summer Session. 


The month of May opening with considerable 
promise of fine weather, naturally our thoughts 
turned to rambles and such-like gatherings of 
societies. After all, I think it is well that the 
majority of societies abandon their meetings of 
preaching and teaching with the close of April 
for the Гато of the camera and the field. 
True, many organisations keep up the fire all 
through the summer—some even make а boast of 
it; but methinks—and I have had some experience 
of it—that we return to the meetings and lectures 
in October with added zest, vigour, and enthu- 
siasm, benefited by the rest. Excursions and 
rambles are now the order of the day, and, 
granted a continuation of fine weather, we may 
expect good attendances. I sometimes wish it 
were possible to join all my many friends on their 
interesting jaunts, but alas! that is impossible, 
and consequently one has to take the next best 
course. The penny post is a great destroyer of 
distance, and I shall be glad to hear from all 
my correspondents, old or new, any incident of 
interest that comes their way. Summer pro- 
grammes and other club matter sent, care of the 
Editor, A. P. лмо P. N., 52, Long Acre, W.C., 
wil always reach me. 


Southampton Camera Club. 

I have before me a neat little brochure of the 
Southampton Camera Club, who appear to be 
resolved to maintain their reputation for origin- 
ality in the issue of programmes. It is now some 
vears since Mr. S. G. Kimber broke away from 
the orthodox printed list of fixtures, and issued a 
smartly got-up year-book. The present issue is 
a repeat, in miniature, and whilst it contains just 
a concise record of the summer engagements, it 
also provides an excellent diary for the use of 
members’ private notes. It also contains an ex- 
cellent hint to erring financiers who forget to 
pay up their subscriptions: it is a pocket flap 
on the front inside of cover for the reception 
of the receipt. The programme of outings and 
club gatherings is comprehensive and educative. 
whilst an excellent series of competitions will 
stimulate interest. 


The Bristol Programme. 

The Bristol Photographic 
summer session with an 
Westbury and Henbury. The club are making a 
special feature of their outings this year, and 
have specially appointed Mr. J. Henry P. Case 
to make the necessary arrangements. The Easter 
holidays were also covered by two excellent ex- 
cursions. The first, on Saturday, was an after- 
noon ramble from Hallen to Filton. Arriving by 
train at Hallen, a village near Henbury, the 
party proceeded via Cribb’s Causeway and Charl- 
ton to Filton, taking many photographs en route. 
Charlton Common, with its fine pond, especially 
commended itself to the pictorialists. A halt was 
made for tea, and altogether a very enjoyable 
afternoon was spent. The second outing, on Mon- 
day, was of a more ambitious nature, the destina- 
tion being the Wye Valley between Monmouth 
and Symond's Yat. The Bristol list includes close 
on thirty arranged excursions, which surely is 
enough and a feast. 


Ashton Annual Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Ashton Photographic 
Society was held in the society's rooms, Stamford 
Street, Ashton, on Thursday night. Mr. S. A. 
Platt (vice-president) presided. Тһе secretary's 
report and the treasurer’s statement showed the 
society to be in a very satisfactory position, 
despite the extra expenditure incurred in connec- 
tion with the removal from the old rooms in 
Henry Square to the present commodious pre- 
mises. The new rooms had been beautified, and 
the cost borne by the president, Alderman J. W. 
Kenworthy J.P. A really good centre had now 
been provided for the photographers of Ashton. 
A series of summer rambles was also arranged. 


Hull Photographic Changes its Meeting Night. 

March is the reputed month for strong breezes, 
but the breeze freshened early on April 2o, and 
by evening almost blew a gale at Hull. The 
cause and effect was the annual meeting of the 
Hull Photographic Society, and the one point 
round which the storm of controversy raged, fast 
and furious, was the question of altering the date 


c Club opened their 
impromptu ramble to 


of the meetings. This alteration was carried by 
a close vote, and from now henceforth, unless 
rescinded, the regular meetings will be held on 
Tuesday, instead of Thursday. Mr. R. — is 
president for the ensuing years, with Mr. Holtby 
as secretary, and Mr. Hall assistant seran: 
The report and balance-sheet were passed with- 
out discussion—or should I say without hostile 
criticism? Only praise is possible for its ex- 
cellence. The year’s working, with their own club 
premises, shows a profit of 429, and after paying 
off the interest on the bonds and depreciating to 
the tune of 410 155. 6d., there is still a credit 
balance of £3 13s. 7d. to go into the bank. 


The Sheffield Record. 

The Shefheld Photographic Society show а pros- 
perous and satisfactory year's work, and, what is 
more gratifying, a marked advance in the interest 
of the members in the work of the society. This 
is especially noticeable in the fact that the books 
show an increase of membership to the extent of 
twenty members. The season's programme has 
been satisfactorily carried out, notwithstanding 
the inabilitv of some of the lecturers to fulfil their 
engagements. The demonstrations in the 
society's work-room have shown an increased in- 
terest in this branch of the society's work, and 
an average attendance of over twenty at each of 
the eleven. demonstrations has been most en- 
couraging, and especially amongst the new mem- 
bers has this interest been noticed. During the 
season a new enlarging lantern, with all up-to- 
date fittings, has been added to the work-room, 
by the kindness of a few friends, and this addi- 
tion has done much to add to the efficiency of the 
room, and probably helped to ensure the admitted 
great success of the eighth annual exhibition, the 
best on record, artistically and socially. 
Financiallv the club's success is even greater, 
for a debit balance, due to treasurer, of nearly 
four pounds is turned into a cash balance of 
£6 185. 11d. Careful management is obviously an 
asset of the Sheffield Society. 


Lecturette Competitions. 

Lecture competitions arc excellent trial spins 
for budding lecturers, and societies who are in 
association with the Federations should do all 
within their power to foster and encourage thc 
feature. The interest at the recent meeting of 
the Dundee and East of Scotland Photographic 
Association was centred in an excellent lecturette 
competition. Four members competed, and the 
slides shown were of an all-round high standard. 
The titles were as diverse as the subjects. Mr. 
М. С. Rae gave the Troubles of а Portrait 
Photographer"; Mr. R. F. Linn, We Two in 
Holland"; Mr. V. C. Baird, “Тһе Carse of 
Gowrie”; and Mr. Macdougald, ''Camping." 
The audience were appointed judges, and the 
result of a vote declared Mr. R. F. Linn's lec- 
turette the winner. The Scottish Federation 
secretary will keep his eye on these gentlemen. 


Armley and Wortley Exhibition. 
The Armley and Wortley Photographic Society 
recently held a most interesting exhibition of the 


members' work. The exhibits were not only 
numerous, but good examples of photography, 
pictorial and technical. The impression they 


formed on the excellent attendance of the public 
should hel» to increase the membership of this 
estimable society. The show was thoroughly up-to- 
date, as evidenced by the display of trade ex- 
hibits by Kodak, Lad. and Messrs. Wellington 
and Ward, not forgetting the local firm of Mason, 
photographic dealer, who showed the very latest 
in apparatus. 


Sulphide Toned Prints. 


The name of Mr. J. McKissack has almost a 
national reputation for good photography, hence 
one can realise that an excellent audience wel- 
comed him at the Midlothian Photographic Asso- 
ciation recently, when he demonstrated “ Bromide 
Toning,” with special application to the sulphide 
process and rodinal-developed prints. In the 
course of his remarks, Mr. McKissack emphasised 
the importance of having rich blacks, as the final 
tone depended on the quality of the blacks. The 
print must be properly exposed and developed, as 
unless this is done the toned print will be un- 
satisfactory. Another cause of failure to get 
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good tones must be attributed to the sulphide, 
which having been kept in solution, probably íor 
a lengthened period, had thereby lost its action. 
The lecturer recommended that the sulphide be 
kept dry, only dissolving a few crystals imme- 
diately before toning. The bottle in which the 
sulphide is kept should be sealed in order to 
exclude air. Mr. McKissack demonstrated two 
methods of bleaching. The first was by means 
of ferricyanide and the other by permanganate ot 
potash and hydrochloric acid. In the latter bath 
rints bleach rapidly, and show a negative effect. 
he permanganate bleacher can be used to bleach 
prints which have already been toned. The 
formula given by Mr. McKissack is as follows : — 
Permanganate of potash, 1 02., dissolved in 20 02. 
water. Take 2 drm. of above and add s or 6 oz. 
water, and then add 2 drm. hydrochloric acid. 
Note.—Add water before adding acid. 


A Successful Year at Warrington. | 

About one-third of the membership of the War- 
rington Photographic Society assembled on Tues- 
day to hear the reports and elect officers, etc. 
The chief items in the former were a handsome 
balance in the treasurer's hands, a high weekly 
attendance (from 15 to 4s) and an increase ot 
25 members during the year. These results have 
been brought about by the sharing of the work 
between the secretary and treasurer. Whilst the 
former attends to all outside correspondence, etc., 
the latter, besides receiving and paying monies, 
is entirely responsible for all circulars and notices 
to members, and the registration of present, 
former, and new members. The plan is found to 
work verv smoothly, and great hopes are enter- 
tained for the early rejuvenation of this society. 
The Warrington Three, referred to in my notes 
of December last, were re-elected. Anything iess 
would have been fatal to the continued success ot 
the club. 


Carlisle's Salisfactory Record. 

The president of the Carlisle and County Photo. 
graphic Society, reviewing the past session, said 
the strength of membership remained practically 
the same, but there had been a great increase ot 
work done by them, whilst the quality had also 
gone up. From every point of view the session 
had been a satisfactory one. In the opinion of 
the members, the officers had been equally sats- 
factory, consequentlv they re-elected them forth- 
with. Aíter some discussion, it was decided to 
form a sub-section of the society, to take the 
form of a field club. 


The Choice of a Lens. 

The Choice of a Lens being а subject so 
essentially technical, a drv, matter-of-fact evening 
was expected at a recent meeting of the Ilfurc 
Photographic. It is, however, the unexpected 
that happens, and Mr. Joel, the lecturer, 
provided the surprise. Concerning the lens most 
useful to the average amateur, the lecturer was 
rather hard on the high-class lenses with air 
spaces between the separate glasses. They are 
beautiful objects, and where speed in poor light 
is a sine qua non they are essential. For taking 
quickly moving subjects, as in Press work, they 
are necessary, but the great drawback to them, 
and one on which silence is kept by lens makers, 
is flare. Owing to the air spaces, a high light just 
outside the picture (and often one in the picture) 
will frequently mar the plates exposed, either by 
a flare spot or by general fog. For the amateur 
who would do the bulk of his work in the open 
air on landscapes, with occasional lapses into 
portraiture or interiors, a rapid rectilinear lens, of 
which one-half could often be used, is a_ good 
choice: but where the expense could be afforded 
the Zeiss double Protar was perhaps the finest on 
the market. 


Stereoscopic Projection. 

The subject of Stereoscopic Projection was 
dealt with in an informative manner by Mr. F. 
Low at the last meeting of the United Stereo— 
scopic Society, and in the demonstration which 
followed Mr. A. W. M. Dickins's stereoscopic 
lantern slides aroused much interest. — These 
slides, prepared by a process based on that of the 
Abbé Tauleigne, showed exceptional brightness 
on the screen, though only one lantern was em- 
ployed. In the discussion, the opinion was 
generally expressed that effective stereoscopic 
projection had been brought a step nearer. 
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Alum Crystal Markings. 
Before washing, but after developing, some 
negatives were placed in an alum bath made 
by adding powdered alum to water, but the 
negatives were spotted, owing to the alum 
particles not being thoroughly dissolved. Can 
anything be done? T. J. P. (Port Erin). 
We know of no cure for this trouble, 
and take the opportunity of calling atten- 
tion to a few practical points in connec- 
tion with the use of the alum bath. First, 
alum does not dissolve very readily in 
cold water, but fairly quickly in hot 
water, hence the risk of having undis- 
solved particles and the above-quoted 
trouble. Next it is not advisable to use 
a saturated solution, as this is at times 
liable to give a kind of spotty or reticula- 
tion effect. It is better to use a saturated 
solution. plus an equal volume of water. 
Again, after an alum bath the plate should 
be well washed before going into the hypo 
bath; and, lastly, some authorities much 
question the utility, and therefore the 
advisability, of using common or potash 
alum, and recommend a weak solution of 
chrome alum in preference. 


Stained Fingers. 
I find my hands and nails get much stained 
by toning and fixing and also developing. 
Could you tell me thew to get rid of the 
stains? J. M. B. (Lowestoft). 
It is very exceptional for a toning or 
fixing bath to stain the fingers, and it is 
probable that your stains are due to the 
developer, especially if you use pyro; but, 
alas! you entirely omit the all-important 
point, viz., to tell us what solutions you 
are using that give the stains, because 
what will remove one stain will not neces- 
sarily affect another kind of stain. As by 
far the largest number of stained fingers 
are due to the use of pyro, we assume 
this to be the agent in your case. As our 
friend from Dublin says, * The best way 
to cure a cold is not to get one i. e., 
your aim should be to avoid getting stains, 
so that you will not have to consider how 
to get rid of them. Pyro stains are due 
to two chief causes—i.e., insufficient pre- 
servative (e.g., sulphite, metabisulphite, 
etc.) and the use of stale solutions. Рто- 
longed development with feebly acting 
solutions, and also over-vigorous rocking 
and splashing of the developing dish are 
contributors also. The moral is, not to 
make up too much stock solution ot pyro 
at a time, so that it may be used up before 
it gets stained. Also make a point of 
buying your sulphite or metabisulphite— 


whichever you use—írom a reliable firm. 
It is also advisable when making up pyro 
stock solutions to use water that has been 
briskly boiled for five minutes and then 
allowed to stand at rest until it is cold 
(e.g., 60° Fahr.) again. Avoid dabbling 
the fingers in the developer or other solu- 
tions more than is absolutely necessary. 
Keep a rough towel at hand near the 
work-table and frequently dry the fingers. 
After having the fingers in any staining 
solution, give them a quick rinse under 
the tap, or in a dish of water before dry- 
ing them. One good tip for preventing 
pyro stains is to keep a jam pot in the 
sink, and in it place three or four ounces 
of water, and then dissolve in it a good 
teaspoonful of citric acid. Then rinse 
the fingers in this after each time that 
they have been in the pyro solution. 
To remove stains from the fingers you 
may rub the parts with a large crystal ot 
citric acid—or a slice of lemon may be 
used for the same purpose. Some workers 
use a piece of pumice stone for cleaning 
away stains. Others use powdered pumice 
stone with a little water. If your skin 
stains very readily, you will find it a 
good plan to rub them freely and 
thoroughly with lanoline or vaseline be- 
fore commencing work; but, of course, 
any surface greasiness must be wiped off, 
or your plates may suffer from finger- 
marks. And last, but perhaps the most 
efficient, step, will be to forsake your 
present staining developer for a non- 
staining one. 
Bach ground 

Can you tell me how to get the creases out of 

a canvas background which has been rolled up 


for some time on two rollers? 
W. D. (Rosebery Avenue). 


Unroll the background and hang it up 
in a damp place for several days. If 
this does not remove the creases, then 
rub the painted side with a little linseed 
oil. This will in time soften the paint, 
and its own weight, when hung up, will 
flatten out the creases from the back- 
ground. 


Bromide Prints. 
(1) It is recommended to flood the paper with 
water so as to ensure the developer flowing 
evenly. Why not do this with plates also? 
(2) I enclose print, etc. 
J. D. T. (Gunnersbury). 
In former days it was often suggested 
to flood plates with water in the way you 
suggest, but the practice has gone out 
now, chiefly because small plates are now 
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the rule, and there is no difficulty in flood- 
ing them evenly and quickly if a reason- 
able quantity of developer is used. Some 
workers also complained that the practice 
often led to air-bell markings, in conse- 
quence of using water direct from the 
tap. There is no reason why you should 
not flood your plates if you wish to do so, 
but see that you do not get air-bells. To 
prevent this, the film should be brushed 
over lightly with a piece of wet cotton 
wool, as soon as the water is poured on 
the plate. (2) Your print shows a good 
quality negative, but it is not desirable 
to work with the sun behind the camera. 
as you get little or no shadow, so that the 
object lacks modelling. The wall is suffi- 
ciently out of focus to prevent it showing 
objectionably in this case. 


Copying a Print 

4 wish to make a negative from a vigorous 
gaslight print, etc. Could you tell me how 

this can be done, if it is not very difficult? 

O. S. (Purley). 
This matter is quite simple. Select a 
cloudy or rather dull day. Fasten the 
print flat against a wall or door, out of 
doors, where it receives a good even light. 
Then rack your camera out until the lens 
is twice its focal length from the ground- 


glass. Focus with a large stop, then use 
a medium stop and slow ог ordinary 
late. To give you quite a rough idea. 


uppose it to be April or May, cloudy 

or rather dull but fine, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
copying print its original size with stop 
marked F/16, ordinary plate; try 4 sec. 
exposure, and develop fully. 


Transfer P.O.P. 
Can you tell me how to transfer a P.O.P. to 
glass? H. L. (Birmingham). 
There was on the market some years 
ago a transfer P.O.P. which was excellent 
in many ways and very useful indeed; 
but for reasons we know not it seems to 
have vanished from the market. Probably 
it came to birth before its time, and if 
again brought forward it probably would 
be more appreciated. If our memory 
serves us truly, it was called Novitas, or 
something similar. Perhaps your local 
dealer would get track of it again for you. 
If you tell us a little more in detail what 
you want the transfer P.O.P. for, we may 
be able to suggest something else that 
will serve your purpose. 


Various Queries. 
(1) I have a Goerz Dagor in 5 by 4 camera, 
and I would like to find the hyperfocal dis- 
tance. (2) I would like to know a toning 
formula which gives dark pictures. (3) Which 
is preferable, the Watkins or Wynne meter? 
A. E. (Manchester). 
Your queries are all too vague for us to 
give definite replies. (1) The hyperfocal 
distance depends on the focal length of 
the lens and stop used. You mention 
neither, but you can easily get at what 
you require thus: Multiply the focal 
length by itself and then by 1oo, and 
divide by the F number of the stop. 
For instance, suppose the focal length to 
be 6 in. and stop F/8 used. We multiply 
6 by 6 and then by 10o, getting 3,600, and 
divide this by 8, getting 450 in. or 37] ft. 
(2) You do not say what printing process 
you use, so we cannot tell you what toning 
bath to use, as various printing processes 
require different toning baths. The dark. 
ness of the print does not depend on the 
toning bath, but on the negative and the 
printing. (3) Both these meters are ex- 
cellent, and each has its own special 
advocate. Who are we that, Solomon- 
like, dare venture to decide between the 
rival children? 
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— А Pleasing Item. 

The Eastern Daily Press 
remarks that. “ the exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society is always 
one of the pleasing items in 
the spring diary of artistic 
people, and the forthcoming 
show promises,” etc. Now we come to think of it, the exhibition 
has always synchronised with the coming of the lambs and the 
tender green. It has been very pleasant hitherto to step from our 
homes at a time when they are undergoing the upheaval of 
spring cleaning, walk through the park, so fresh and promising 
in the maidenhood of the year, and turn into the quiet cloisters 
of the R. P. S. annual. It is only in retrospect that we appre- 
ciate the beauty of this essentially spring fixture and all it has 
meant to us. 


A Battle in the North. 

* Pinhole,” “ F/64," “ Hydroquinone,” “ Quarter-plate," and 
a number of other gentlemen who veil their identity in these 
thin disguises—let them be sure they are already known to us— 
have been participants in a discussion which has been raging 
in Sunderland as to the relative merits pictorially of the local 
river and of nude models. One “ Asmodeus " it was who threw 
cold water upon the local exhibitors by suggesting that they had 
too great a liking for undraped subjects which did not advertise 
Sunderland in particular, and might indeed have come from New- 
castle, and that they neglected, to their shame be it said, the 
local loveliness of what one pro-nude correspondent calls “ our 
muddy, narrow river," and another, ‘‘ our local creek." Never 
having seen the river, on the one hand, or the Aurelias of the 
Sunderland exhibitors on the other, I hesitate to express an 
opinion. 


A Joke After All. 

The most obvious suggestion is that both parties should be 
conciliated by bringing into one and the same picture the nude 
subjects and the river, if this can be done without shocking 
the tar and patent-rope industries for which the Sunderland 
riverside is famous. Let them be put in one frame, under some 
such title as— 


“Тһе river in whose ample wave 
The little Naiads love to sport at large." 


. . It was only when I turned idly to the gazetteer on parting 
from Sunderland that the whole purpose and meaning of this 
discussion became plain to me. It is a very mild and innocent 
joke, without too fine a point on it. For the name of the river 
which is thus set as a rival to those nude studies in our affections 
is—Wear ! 


Little Drops of Ink. 

Now I understand why they are called fo/y-technics. At a 
polytechnic soirée held in London the other day, the programme, 
according to the City Press, included experiments with ripples 
of water-jets, drill, and dances, a lecture on oscillations, a 
demonstration of yeasts and bacteria, “ music іп its own varied 
phases," and the “ Втото11 process of photographic develop- 
ment 

The Evening Limes suggests that the continued desire of the 
public for pictures runs parallel with “ their growing incapacity 
to extract ideas from print." That is the worst of a good deal 
of print we know of. 

The writer who confesses to a horrid suspicion that his keen- 
ness for photographic subjects“ is beginning to lose its edge 
should be careful to strop himself weekly on THE A. P. AND P. N. 

The Daily Sketch makes Sir Benjamin Stone say, “It was 
in 868 that I began my record." The good gentleman should 
be pressed to exhibit publicly his records of the coming of the 
Conqueror. 


A Cutting Pencil. 
I spent a hilarious hour the other afternoon among Max 
Beerbohm's whimsicalities at the Leicester Galleries. Mr. Beer- 
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bohm's unrestrained caricature makes the work of other famous 
men of his craft appear minutely photographed by comparison. 
Yet it is portraiture all the same, and probably the cleverest 
thing in the little show is the group of a score or more of present- 
day celebrities as they will appear when grown old. Nearly 
every one, even the corpulent Winston Churchill and the Bernard 
Shaw sans teeth, etc., are recognisable without the catalogue. 
There were peals of laughter around Mr. L. V. Harcourt, an 
exquisite trying to say exactly the right thing to each of 
the dumpy, staring maidens who represent the Colonies. The 
fearful elongation of Mr. Harcourt's frame, and the con- 
tortions of his neck, as well as the exaggerated girth of Mr. 
Chesterton, and the capaciousness of Mr. Chaplin, and the 
wooden doll-like pose of the Gaiety girls, reveal Mr. Beerbohm 
as one who can make the form as expressive as the face—a hint 
to be taken to heart by other caricaturists who leave off at the 
chin, and by portraitists of all sorts. 


To the Photographer on the Car. 
If the photographer of the party has an eye for situations,’ 
. . there may be laid up a highly diverting assortment of 
scenes and unenviable predicaments, which will have domes- 
tically a higher intrinsic value than the finest pictorial photo- 
graphy the album contains." —T he Motor. 


You recollect that fateful spin 
When we encountered ‘swift collision? 
What pledge to future laughter in 
Your sprightly snaps, your eager grin, 
Your rare pictorial ambition! 


The punctured tyre may bring you grist; 
The apoplectic carburetter ; 

When I beneath the engine twist, 

On figure-study you insist, 
Incorrigible portrait-getter. 


When rushing through a flock of geese, 
Or, with a steering wheel unsteady, 
Careering down a precipice, 
Or trapped by vigilant police, 
Your concertina e'er is ready. 


Or p'rhaps we've bumped some aimless wight, 
Who's rent the air with bitter strictures, 

And been no end of impolite. 

A grudging guinea's set him right, 
"Twas worth it, for you got your pictures. 


And now I wait the final scene, 

Which sure enough my coup de gráce is; 
I see you load your magazine, 
Anticipatory and keen, 

To catch my fragments—and the chassis. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HE sunshine and the 
fresh green of the 
bursting buds on the 
trees make it impos- 
sible to consider any 
indoor work when we 
have the option of 
getting out of doors, 
so we will go off to- 
gether to-day, Elsie, 
and see what can be 
done. Let us take 
the folding film 
camera with the plate 
attachment, and you had better load the 
slides with these orthochromatic plates. 
We shall most probably not use any 

light filter to-day, though that is one of 
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the little supplementary appliances we 
must talk about during the next week 
or two; but we shall lose nothing by 
using an orthochromatic plate, and we 
may gain a little in the rendering of 
sunlit yellows and greens. You will see 
that the plates are already backed, so 
that you will have no difficulty in load- 
ing—we mean it will be quite easy to 
see which is the film and which the 
back of the plate. We had better take 
the light folding tripod. It is little or 
no trouble to carry when there are two 
of us to one camera, and you may want 
to stop down a little and give exposures 
longer than can be safely given with the 
camera in the hand. 

Do not forget the exposure meter. 
We are afraid you are not quite 
so systematic as your brother. 
No! he doesn’t make himself 
a slave to the meter or the 
mechanical side generally, but 
he carries the Bee meter fairly 
regularly now, and uses it to 

et some definite idea of the 

light value when he commences 

work, and from time to time 

during the course of the day. 
a Your tendency is to think that, 
as you know the exposure you 
gave on some sunny day a 
couple of months ago, you can 
safely give the same exposure 
again to-day. Well, you might 
be right and you might be 
wrong, but it is safe to say 
that in most cases if you make 
a test, you will get your plates 
more correctly exposed, and 
your negatives will be more 
even in character. Do not 
think we are urging you to 
make yourself a slave to tech- 
nique. We think technique a 
most important matter, because 
it is the knowledge of tech- 
nique which enables you to 
express your ideas, and bad or 
sloppy technique іп photo- 
graphy or painting is like bad 
grammar in prose or poetry. 
But we do not want you ever 
to think that mere accuracy 
in exposure and development 
and printing is what we are 


urging you to. Craftsmanship 15 
important in any craft. This should 
be “the pride of the workshop.” 
But when craftsmanship is made the 
end instead of a means there is more 
than a tendency for the objects on 
which the craftsmanship is displayed 
to be unworthy. So do not go to either 
extreme. Bad technique does not 
imply good art, any more than does 
good technique. Choose your subject 
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because it makes some appeal to you 
yourself, and then render it with the 
best technique of which you аге 
capable. 

To return a moment to the exposure 
meter, we may point out that the light 
is now much stronger than it was a 
month ago, and, in fact, is approaching 
its greatest actinic value. During May 
and June we have the highest average 
strength of light for the whole year. 
You will often find that during these 
months the light 15 much stronger than 
it looks; that is, it is rich in chemical 
rays which the eye does not recognise. 
Here is the chief reason for the use of 
an actinometer. It gives with reason- 
able accuracy the strength of the actinic 
rays, which are those which will affect 
the plate in your camera. 

We had better try some subjects along 
the side of this little stream, and they 
will give us an opportunity of studying 
reflections. Distinguish carefully be- 
tween reflections and shadows. Many 
people confuse the two, at any rate to 
the extent of calling reflections shadows, 
though we have never heard anyone call 
a shadow a reflection. The reflection of 
an object is the image produced by rays 
of light which travel from it to the sur- 
face of the water (or other reflecting 
surface), and are then thrown back from 
that reflecting surface to the eye or the 
camera. The shadow is the darker 
area caused by an object cutting off 
direct light. 

Set up your camera here, including 
all the trees and as much of the water 
in the foreground as you can readily 
include, and make an exposure. You 
will get an image of the trees on your 
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plate and an inverted image a 
of them reflected from the 
surface of the stream. (See 
print No. 1.) If, instead of 
a stream, you had a large 
sheet of plate-glass, the re- 
fection would be as sharp 
as the object itself; but be- 
cause the flow of the stream 
and the force of the wind 
disturb the surface of the 
water the perfect accuracy 
of the reflection is de- 
stroyed, and we get a 
broken-up reflection. This 
is probably better for pic- 
ture-making, and we shall 


point out something with 
regard to this in a few 
minutes. 

Now, if you turn round 
and look along the footpath 
in just the opposite direc- 
tion, you will be able to 
make another exposure 
which will show what 
shadows are. (See print 
No. 2.) Of course you 
know they are shadows; 
but by taking two nega- 


tives, one after the other, 


in this way, one showing 
reflections and the other 


showing shadows, you will 
scarcely be likely to again 
make the mistake of calling reflections 
shadows. 

We want you next to notice that the 
reflections may play a very important 
part in the composition of your picture, 
and may also influence the character of 
the “effect.” To a great extent this is 
so because the reflections 
depend for their shape and 
character largely оп the 
surface conditions of the 
water, and surface condi- 
tion is, in its turn, largely 
a matter of weather. Let 
us take a few plates of this 
little swmmer-house and its 
reflection, choosing it be- 
cause it is a fairly well- 
defined object. Make vour 
first exposure now, while 
the surface of the stream is 
somewhat smooth. The 
surface is unruffled bv wind, 
and almost the only disturb- 
ance is due to the flow of the 
current. Notice that this 
disturbance consists of 
fairly large wavelets, and 
so where the reflection is 
broken up it is broken into 
somewhat large masses. 
(See print No. 3.) 

Now a little breeze is 
springing up again, caus- 
ing, as you will see, patches 
of ripples on the surface. 
These patches appear 
lighter because the ripples, 
or parts of the ripples, re- 
flect skv instead of the 
darker objects opposite to 
vour camera. You will, of 
course, see that а print 
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from the second plate you have just ex- 
posed will give quite a different effect of 


water surface. (See print No. 4.) The 
first exposure (print No. 3) will suggest 
an oily suface, such as one often sees to 
perfection on a hot, windless day. The 
second exposure (print No. 4) will sug- 
gest a day on which there are recurring 
puffs of wind. When the breeze blows 
more strongly still, the surface of the 
water may be so ruffled that the reflec- 
tions may disappear altogether, leaving 
practically a plain grey tone. 

Of course, these experimental ex- 
posures will show you the great im- 
portance oí making your negatives 
when the conditions are right. It is 
not enough to have a suitable subject, 
the various parts of which are nicely ar- 
ranged with reference to each other. 
You must go much further than this, 
by choosing a lighting which is har- 
monious with the sentiment or feeling 
created bv the subject itself. And the 
importance of the reflections in the pic- 
ture must be considered in relation, as 
we have already said, both to composi- 
Поп and effect. Sometimes this will 
mean that an exposure will be impos- 
sible, and that the subject must be left 
for another day, when conditions are 
more satisfactory. At other times it 
may mean waiting for a few minutes 
until the surface of the water has ac- 
quired the special character desired ; 
that is, until it has become rippled or 
smooth and oily, as the case may be. 
This is not usually a difficult matter, so 
that vou know exactly what you want, 
for you see you have made three 
exposures in less than half an hour and 
have secured three different effects. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


The 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


T has been stoutly affirmed by various 
painters that no landscape picture is 
entirely satisfactory unless it includes 
some suggestion of water, and if the reader 
will be at the trouble to visit any repre- 
sentative gallery of typical English land- 
scape, or turn over the leaves of any 
handbook dealing with this subject, he 
will probably find that the majority of 
the examples include a lake, a river, a 
roadside stream, a farmyard pond, or 
some other “ bit ” of water. 
Now, this point is interesting in 
connection with the three small 
examples reproduced on this page, 
for the presence of water as a fac- 
tor of some importance at once 
reveals itself as the feature in 
common, and it links up our 
interest with the larger picture 
overleaf as well. In example A 
we have a fairly typical instance 
of a canal scene, and also one or 
two of the special difficulties 
which are common in such scenes. 
Now, canals, for quite good com- 
mercial reasons, are made as 
straight as attendant circum- 
stances permit, and regardless of 
pictorial effect. The result is that 
the picture maker is often troubled 
by awkward straight lines of 
towing-path and water margin. 
On our left we have such a 
straight path, but, luckily, here 
the worker was able to find a point of 
vantage, where he could wisely avail him- 
self of the shrubby foliage close alongside 
the water's edge, and so break up what 
otherwise would have been an ugly straight 
line. The obvious lesson here set forth 
is the importance of keeping a sharp look- 
out for any object or incident which will 
help to break up the straight-lininess of 
the subject. And let the beginner take 
rote that these water-margin plants are 
quite small in size compared with the 
boats which we see in the distance, but 
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A.—AN OLD WATERWAY. 


By W. Thomas. 
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yet the weeds occupy а larger picture- 
space, and, moreover, are of more pictorial 
importance. This brings home once again 
the lesson that the picture-maker has to 
learn to think of things, not only as re- 
gards their actual size, but also as regards 
the size they will appear in his picture. 
Hence the vast importance of paying very 
special importance to the composition of 
the foreground, remembering that a small 
obiect like a threepenny- piece held at 


arm's length, is big enough to hide the 
sun or moon. 

In this picture, viz., A, we have a good 
example of the effect of a number of 
parallel lines which appear to converge 
to a point in the distance ; e.g., the top 
of the trees, line of boats, line of water- 
side weeds, towing-path, etc., seem to lead 
the eye to the tiny building in the dis- 
tance. It is, therefore, of importance to 
try and so arrange matters that the object 
towards which such lines appear to con- 
verge is worthy of attention, or, at any 
rate, is not an ugly or quite 
uninteresting feature. 

Passing now to fig B, we 
at once note how very much 
more picturesque and in- 
teresting the stream becomes 
when its margins are curved 
lines. It should also be 
placed to the credit of the 
authors of prints A and B 
that they have avoided two 
very common faults, I. e., 
arranging matters so that one 
or other of the river edges 
runs into a corner of the pic- 
ture, and also getting some 
tone into the water, so that 
it has not the usual milk-like 
appearance. The blank-paper 
sky in fig. A is, of course, a 
palpable defect. 


By R. C. Robinson. 
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Now, in fig. C we have another 
type of landscape, with foreground water 
effect. Here we note at once how 
much more agreeable and interesting is 
this piece of water, because it has little or 
no sharply defined margins to give awk- 
ward lines. Patches of water of this kind 
are always worth attention, for they often 
can be made use of by a discreet choice 
of point of view. In the picture overleaf 
we again see how pleasantly the broken 
lake-side shore line comes into the com- 
position. But this picture, along with A 
and B, shares the difficulty of a near patch 
of water running out of the picture at 
one corner. All writers on and students of 
composition have studied this problem, 
and yet not found any satisfactory way 
out of it. The utmost one can do is to 
try and hide this feature by some quiet 
and retiring foreground object—if you 
can. 

In the picture on next page the lines of 
the composition are characterised by sim- 
plicity and emphasis, inasmuch as thev 
nearly all lead the eve to the clump of 
trees near the centre of the pic- 
ture. The reproduction hardly 
does justice to the quality of the 
original, which is quite an excel- 
lent brown-toned print of consider- 
able merit. The water in this case 
1s but slightly rippled, but shows 
sufficient reflection to indicate its 
surface texture.“ But the near 
foreground is rather too high in 
tone, and suggests snow. If this 
were toned down a trifle, the print 
would be improved. The curious 
line of cloud cutting through the 
peak of the mountain in the 
middle distance is also a little un- 
fortunate in its blankness, but in 
all respects the exposure, which 
was 1-25th sec. on a film, appears 
to have been fairly correct, and 
this time should afford a useful 
guide for other workers. 


New readers should note that back numbers 
containing previous Beginners’ Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 52, Long 
«„ „% Acre, London. W.C. о ғ 


C.—A LAKE IN RICHMOND PARK, 
By C. G. D. Fowle. 
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' BY ALEX. FINDLAY. 


IN THE ROMSDAL, NORWAY. 


Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weeklu Competition. 
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By ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 


From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, now open at Prince's Skating Club, Knightsbridge. 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK | 


@QEDITORIAL COMMENT $ 


The week that has just passed has been remarkable 
in many ways. The opening of the London season 
gives promise of a year of brilliant 
OPENING THE BALL. functions. Photographically speak- 
ing, the week has been a full one. 
The Royal Photographic Society’s Show, the Photo- 
graphic Arts and Crafts Exhibition, the London Seces- 
sion, the Chemists’ Exhibition, the Alpine Club’s Photo- 
graphic Exhibition, the Camera Clüb's One-Man Show, 
the Scottish National Exhibition at Glasgow, to say 
nothing of a host of minor displays and shows of 
general interest, all claim attention. We have, there- 
fore, in the present issue devoted a considerable amount 
of space to these matters, which we hope will be read 
with interest by even those to whom the exhibitions 
mean nothing. "We have been forced, however, to hold 
over a number of other items of news and reviews, also 
several articles and regular features. These will ap- 
pear in next week's A. P. The ventures that are 
represented by the spring exhibitions have all the 
qualities that make for success, and there is no reason 
why the renewed interest in photographic matters that 
is apparent on all sides should not be sustained. 
е е е 
A large number of members and friends of the Royal 
Photographic Society assembled at the opening soirée 
at the Prince’s Skating Club, on'Mon- 
THE R.P.S. SOIREE. day evening last, and were received 
by the President of the Society, 
Lord Redesdale, who was supported by Lord Crawford 
and members of the Council. The general expression 
of the visitors was one of satisfaction with the show as 
a whole, and the fine proportions of the new venue for 
the exhibition were very favourably commented upon. 
Many notabilities in the photographic world were pre- 
sent at what proved a very enjoyable function. 
е е e 
It is the present fashion to publish to the world the 
process by which an exhibition picture has been brought 
to completion. There is something to 
THE CENSUS ОҒ pe said, however, for the few exhi- 
PROCESSES.  pitors against whose work stands no 
such description, and who say virtually 
that the picture is the thing, and that the process, once 
the print is completed, matters no more than the kind 
of camera or the brand of plate which was used for 


the original exposure. In the pictorial section of the 
Royal Photographic Society's exhibition, however, the 
opportunity to describe the process has been responded 
to in the case of almost ninety per cent. of all the ex- 
hibits. A calculation of the following which the 
various processes have obtained shows the great lead 
of bromide and bromoil. These are about equal, with 
a slight advantage to the credit of the former, and to- 
gether they account for about one hundred pictures out 
of the 160 in which the name of the process is given. 
Platinum comes next, with twenty-seven to its credit, 
and carbon with sixteen. Were it not for a little group 
of multi-gums, gum would fare badly. Ozobrome and 
oil pigment have only about half a dozen examples each, 
and other processes are represented by one here and 
there. 
е е e 
At the moment of going to press we have received a 
letter from Mr. George Davison, who is interesting 
himself in vigorously drawing 
THE ARTISTIC COPY- attention to the Copyright Bill, 
RIGHT BILL. now before the Standing Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 
In the present draft of this Bill it is proposed to make 
an alteration in the copyright of photographs to fifty 
years, although the Gorell report of the Copyright Com- 
mission recommended giving the same treatment to 
photographs as to any other form of pictorial art (as it 
has been previously). All photographers, whether 
directly interested in pictorial photography or not, will 
feel that a most determined stand and movement should 
be made immediately to prevent this uncalled for change 
and discrimination against photography. Steps are 
being taken to form as strong a committee as possible 
immediately, to ensure that the interests of photo- 


graphy are fully considered whilst the Bill is 
under consideration. The Royal Photographic Society, 
the Camera Club, and other influential bodies 


will, we hope, co-operate in bringing the matter to an 
understanding, for the benefit of photography. In the 
meantime, readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. who may be 
able to express a definite opinion against the step now 
being taken regarding copyright in photographs, should 
use their influence with their members of Parliament 
without delay. A more detailed note on the position 
will be given next week. 
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the small 
coterie of photographers calling themselves * The 
London Secession ” was opened at the Newman Street 
Gallery on Monday last. 

The exhibition pleases, as it embodies more than one ideal 
we have advocated in the pages of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
Notably, the standardisation of the frames in the exhibi- 
tion is a matter for comment. Our readers will recall the 
suggestion we put forward some time ago for the stan- 
dardisation of exhibition frames, and we pointed out that if 
a similar type and size of frame, preferably a thin, dark flat, 
be used for all the prints in a photographic exhibition, the 
total effect will be greatly enhanced. In this exhibition the 
idea is carried into practice, and the result is as good as we 
anticipated. It is the first time, we believe, that the notion 
has been adopted for a collective exhibition, although it has 
been employed for one-man shows. 

The room in which the pictures are hung is small but well 
lit, and the effect of the single line of exactly similar frames 
is very pleasing. The prints themselves are standardised, 
too, in that they are practically all good. There are not 
more than a dozen out of the entire fifty-one that might have 
been dispensed with. 

This standard of excellence appears to have been arrived 
at by a process of elimination we have long advocated in 
similar exhibitions in the past. Whether the exigencies of 
space or other considerations have prevailed, we do not 
know, but no one of the ten “members ” or seven “ guests” 
who exhibit have more than three prints on view. This is 
as it should be, and the organisation is to be congratulated 
on starting its existence on such a sound basis. 

We are well aware that several of the exhibitors are quite 
capable of placing almost as many pictures of their own on 
the walls as constitute the entire show. This has been 
demonstrated in the past with disastrous results. Such a 
display would add nothirg to the strength of any exhibition 
or help the reputation of an artist whose powers are already 
known. 

To dine off éclairs—even though the éclairs are the very 
finest ever made—is somewhat cloying to the taste. It needs 
a full meed of the other courses to savour the meal and give 
the spice of variety. It is by this equalising of sweets and 
savouries, the distribution of good things, that the ideal menu 
is prepared, and it is here that this little Secession“ show 
may have its strength. If the members of it are content to 
continue honestly on the same lines, we see no reason why 
they should not continue successfully and fill a permanent 
place among London exhibitions of pictorial photography. 

Incidentally, the exhibition has apparently been the means 
of resuscitating more than one of the early workers in the 
Linked Ring whose pictorial productions have not been much 
in evidence in recent years. If the show has only been the 
means of bringing these back into activity again, it will at 
least have served a useful purpose. | 

We also welcome the show as carrying out the principles 
we have been endeavouring to impress during the past vear 
of the value of sunlight and the necessity for portraving it in 
pictorial photography, in place of the muddy, low-toned prints 
that so many workers have insisted upon, irrespective of 
subject. 

Space will not permit in the present issue of more than a 
brief survey of the pictures, a more detailed notice being 
reserved for a future issue. Among the good things that 
impress themselves after a preliminary glance round the 
walls are the three portraits by Eduard J. Steichen--the 
Mephistophelean G. B. Shaw, the dream-mad Richard 
Strauss, and the very corporeal President Taft. ll are fine, 
and each leaves a lasting impression of the man portraved. 

Baron de Mever's three * Studies from the East " have also 
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the quality of characterisation brought out with almost 
brutal frankness. In No. 42 in particular we see the fleshy, 
sensuous negro tvpe only, and do not see the photograph at 
all. Both this and No. 41 are triumphs of tone rendering. 
Clarence H. White's " Spring" and " Nude in the Woods " 
give us strength of another sort. Pitched in a higher key, 
they may lack the dramatic forcefulness of Steichen's and 
de Mever's, but thev are full of harmony and light. 

Sunlight appears to be the theme also of M. Arbuthnot's 
pictures. His“ Lulworth Cove” sings with it, although to 
the observer to whom the spot is unfamiliar the composition 
appears obscure. “ Roses” is full of dainty tones, also in a 
high key, while “ Afternoon Tea” is his strongest contribu- 
tion, and strikes a new note in interior arrangement. 

J. Craig Annan's " Miss Dacre” is quite in this worker's 
best vein, which is saving a good deal. His“ G. Bernard 
Shaw" is hardly convincing. Its catalogue title, George 
Bernard Shaw, Esq.,” perhaps describes it best. In any case, 
it suffers fron the proximity of the amazing Shaw of 
Steichen’s across the room which vou feel is peering, glower- 
ing, frowning, smiling, sneering, and following you all 
the time. Frank Eugene’s “ Dawn,” one of the smallest 
prints in the collection, can be counted one of the bigyest in 
another sense. А little nude boy with silky hair and velvet 
skin stands alone and looks with wondering eyes out to the 
world. It is a beautiful little picture. 

George Davison, whose re-entry into the exhibition world 
is to be welcomed, shows another version of his “ Harlech 
Castle," but hardly so strong and striking as the earlier pic- 
ture of the same title. Towards Snowdonia” is a picture 
full of delicacy and mystery. The sweep of the bay and 
dimlv indicated peaks in the distance suggest a region of 
romance and poetry. А. L. Coburn's contributions include 
two in the manner usually associated with this worker— 
strong, virile subjects, daring in composition, and vigorous 
in execution, although “Тһе Flat Iron—Twilight " has been 
done rather more sympathetically by Steichen in the past. The 
third print, “ Thirtv-fourth Street," is a sound piece of photo- 
graphic work, with very perfect tone rendering. In fact, 
the bulk of the work in the show indicates a tendency, even 
on the part of those who were the strongest advocates of 
obvious "personal control," to get back to straight photo- 
graphy, or at least to produce results that look like it, and 
it is the result that matters, after all. 

Walter Benington gives us another St. Paul's, but still 
not up to his classic of this subject. His Tony“ is big, and 
compels attention bv its simplicitv of treatment, and * The 
Child at the Window," with its little pixie-like figure at the 
bottom of the print, also leaves a lasting impression, but is 
rather heavv in tone. 

Gertude Kasebier’s “Red Man“ is a striking picture, full 
of character. Her other prints have also the qualitv of 
strong individual treatment. | 

Eustace Calland's work is somewhat disappointing, 
although it vet gives evidences of the powers of observation 
of lights and shadows that distinguished this worker's pic- 
tures in the past. Of the two younger workers, J. Dudley 
Johnston and Frank Н. Read, the former's prints are good, 
sound, straightforward work, with no affectation. “Тһе 
Lake of Secco“ is the most striking of the three, but “Corfe 
Castle" exacts attention on account of its fine qualitv as a 
print. F. H. Read's prints in oil are splendid examples of 
the possibilities of the process in producing a "straight " 
print. We are gratified at the appearance of one of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. “ Workers We Мау Hear About ” series 
in this select company. May we look forward to seeing 
others in future exhibitions of the London Secession. 

Archibald Cochrane's prints would be more pleasing—or at 
least two of them would—if produced in a different colour. 
The metallic blue sheep in “Тһе Wane of Day“ are not con- 
vincinz, but the fine interior, * Morning,” is a beautiful piece 
of work. Heinrich Kühn's * Still Life—Tea " is reminiscent 
of Baron de Mever's treatment of a similar subject. His 
other two prints are decorative, but rather flat. 

Alfred Stieglitz exhibits three photogravures, and Mrs. 
Annie W. Brigman's trio of prints form a suitable finale. 

The exhibition remains open until the end of Mav. 


F. J. M. 
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Т has become 
almost an ar- 
ticle of faith 

with photo- 
graphers that the 
focal length of a 
lens should be 
adapted to the size of the plate with which it is to be 
used, and one hears various proportions put forward 
as the correct relation between the diagonal, or base, of 
the plate and the focal length of the lens. To lenses 
with wider angles than given by the stated ratio vio- 
lent perspective is attributed, and flatness to narrower 
angles. In the case of portraits an exception is made, 
and the curiously exaggerated effects often produced 
are put down to the sitter’s being too near to the camera. 

It is proposed to show in this article that the correct 
focal length to choose depends, not on the size of the 
plate, but on the distance at which the finished posttive 
is to be viewed, and that the incorrect rendering of the 
features in photographic portraits is not due to the pro- 
pinquity of the subject, but to the use of a lens of 
incorrect focal length. 

Now, let the reader imagine for a moment that he is 
standing at the point from which he took a photograph 
and is looking through the negative, trying to make the 
image fit the original view. He will find, if his eye is 
in the exact position occupied by the lens of the camera 
when the photograph was taken, and if none of the 
objects photographed have been moved, that the nega- 
tive coincides with the view at one, and only one, 
distance from his eye. This distance will be equal to 
the distance between lens (optical centre) and plate 
when the exposure was made. 

If the photograph is held closer, the perspective will 
appear too flat, and if further away, too violent. We 
obtain here a rule which has been stated thus :—4A con- 
tact print only appears in correct perspective when the 
viewing distance is equal to the distance at which the 
optical centre of the lens was from the plate when the 
photograph was taken. 

It will be convenient to consider under the two heads 
of (1) direct prints, (2) enlargements, what focal lengths 
are suitable for producing correct perspective. 

Direct Prints. 

Direct prints of sizes up to half-plate are, almost 
without exception, looked at from the normal reading 
distance, varying somewhat with different individuals, 
but averaging about fourteen inches. Shorter distances 
than ten inches produce eye-strain, and greater distances 
than eighteen inches are inconvenient for holding a book 
or album. 

Here we have a simple fact which is quite overlooked 
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THE CORRECT DISTANCE FROM WHICH TO 


LOOK AT PHOTOGRAPHS. 


when lenses are fitted to cameras. Yet it is to a great 
extent the cause of that dissatisfaction which users of 
small cameras experience when gazing upon the results 
of their most painstaking efforts. The tiny distance, 
steep foreground, and distorted near objects are but a 
caricature of the original views which it was intended 
to record. Perhaps a telephoto lens is tried, giving a 
focus of thirty inches or more, and the result is again 
disappointing on account of its flat appearance. 

If, however, we use a lens of about fourteen inches 
focus, and look at the prints from that distance, we 
shall immediately find that they show pleasing perspec- 
tive : that is, they appear to the eye as the original view 
would if looked at direct. If, as suggested by a corre- 
spondent in a letter to THE A. P., we close one eye, 
depriving ourselves of binocular perception of the 
difference between flat and solid, the remaining eye will 
see the photograph in relief, owing to the perspective 
being true to the original. 

If the finished prints are to be framed, as might be 
done with half-plate or larger, the increased distance 
from which they will be looked at must be taken into 
consideration, and some camera, such as the “ Tele- 
phot,” described in the number of THE A. P. for May 24, 
should be employed, or a telephoto lens of moderate 
power, with an ordinary camera. 

A photograph which will look flat and unconvincing 
when held in the hand will appear quite correct if re- 
moved to the proper distance, and one which presents 
exaggerated perspective at a distance will look quite 
correct from a near point of view. The principle to be 
borne in mind is that the right distance between the lens 
and plate is that at which the print is to be from the eye. 

In the case of the photography of near objects, the 
distance between the lens and plate will be greater than 
the focal length of the lens, and a specialist in such 
work should choose a lens of correspondingly shorter 
focal length. 

Enlargements. 

Enlargements offer an opportunity to the owner 
of a short-focus lens for increasing the distance at which 
his photographs will appear in correct perspective. If 
an enlarged transparency be compared, as described in 
the case of the original negative, with the view taken, 
it will be found that the distance from the eye at which 
the transparency agrees with the original view increases 
in direct ratio with the magnification. We thus obtain 
our second rule :—An enlargement only appears in true 
perspective when the viewing distance is equal to the 
correct viewing distance of a contact print from the same 
negative multiplied by the number of diameters of 
enlargement. 

The owner of a camera fitted with a lens of the usual 
focal length can therefore, by enlarging his photographs 
and mounting them in an album, cause them to appear 
in correct perspective to a person holding the album at 
the usual distance of fourteen inches from the eye. 1% 
will be found, however, that 12 bv то inches is the 
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smallest size that will suffice to correct the perspective 
obtained with most lenses and plates listed in makers’ 
Catalogues, and this is somewhat large for an album. 
If, again, we wish to frame and hang the enlargement, 
we must take into consideration the increased distance 
at which it will be viewed. Even with a 15 by 12 inch 
enlargement, at five feet, it will be found that, according 
to our perspective rule, a lens of about three times the 
usual focal length will be required for taking the original 
negative. 

It may be objected that often only a portion of the 
negative is utilised, and that this portion is enlarged to 
a much greater extent than above stated. This is quite 
true; but it only demonstrates the fact that the lenses 
usually employed are of much too short a focus for true 
results. It is therefore necessary to sacrifice the greater 
portion of the photograph in order to obtain correct 
rendering of perspective. Such treatment must ruin 
any carefully composed picture. 

A few examples will serve to convey a general idea of 
the focal length desirable when it is intended to make 
enlargements from our negatives. А то by 8 enlarge- 
ment, to be looked at from four feet away, will, if made 


MONTE ROSA FROM THE ITALIAN SIDE ABOVE MACUGNAGA, 


By Donald McLeish. 
From the Alpine Club's Exhibition, Savile Row, W. 
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from а 3% by 24 inch negative, require a lens of about 
15-іп. focus; from a quarter-plate, 19-in.; and 5 by 4, 
24-in. lens. But in practice it would probably be 
found better to enlarge in proportion to the size of the 
original: 34 by 23 to 10 by 8, quarter-plate to 12 by 10, 
and 5 by 4 to 154 by 123; in which case the focal length 
of the lens for all three will be about sixteen inches. 

A 14-і. lens in place of the 16-in. would 
make the correct viewing distance 3 ft. 6 in. 
instead of 4 ft. In the same way, for making 3% 
by 24, quarter-plate, and 5 by 4 negatives for subsequent 
enlargement to half-plate, whole-plate, and 10 by 8 
respectively, the enlargements to be mounted in an 
album, a 7-in. lens will be found correct. 

Having considered the question of focal length in 
relation to perspective from a more or less theoretical 
point of view, it may not be out of place to make a few 
suggestions for the practical application of the theory 
to everyday photography. It cannot be expected that 
a 34 by 24 or 3} by 31 camera be used at a normal exten- 
sion of fourteen or more inches. If direct prints are re- 
quired from such small negatives, a telephoto lens, such 
as the “ Adon,’’ '' Bistelar," “ Pancratic,’’ ‘‘ Multi- 
fex," or other similar lens, might 
be employed where the extension 
is not sufficient for the back com- 
bination of the lens. But these 
cameras are so eminently suitable 
for producing negatives from which 
to print contact lantern slides that a 
6 in. lens (or whatever the correct 
focal length is found to be) should 
certainly be fitted; if paper prints 
are required, an enlargement to 
whole-plate will give correct per- 
spective. A quarter-plate camera, 
with a 7 in. doublet and sufficient 
extension for use of a single com- 
ponent of the doublet, would give 
correct results with whole-plate 
enlargements and contact prints 
respectively. The same camera with 
8 in. doublet would be the thing for 
lantern slides by reduction; contact 
prints from negatives taken with 
the 16 in. single component would 
also be suitable for an album; while 
enlargements to 12 by 10 would look 
well framed. But the ideal camera 
for all types of work, on the basis of 
this theory, is undoubtedly a half- 
plate fitted with a 14 in. doublet, 
and having sufficient extension for 
the use of the 28 in. single lens. 
Direct prints from the negative are 
suitable for an album. Lantern 
slides by reduction (to 3 by 2 inches) 
will be in correct perspective at the 
distances given for 6 in. contact 
slides. Photographs with the single 
lens, enlarged to whole-plate or 
10 by 8, will appear in correct per- 
spective at 4 ft. 8 in. and 6 ft. 
respectively—reasonable . distances 
from which to look at a framed pic- 
ture. Such a camera, in fact, meets 
the requirements of everyone except 
the wide-angle worker. H. H. B. 
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By J. T. ROBERTS. 4 


REAT progress has been made 
lately in natural history photographv, 
and it is becoming steadily realised 
that there are certain branches of this fas- 
cinating phase of camera work that can be 
successfully achieved by even the novice, pro- 
vided he is attracted by the wonders of nature 
and has a certain stock of patience and observa- 
tion. 

The photographer of birds, of various 
animals, insects, fishes, etc., frequently needs a 
special knowledge and apparatus for dealing 
with his subject, but there is one form of nature 
photography that offers a great amount of 


SPIDER... 
... PHOTOGRAPHY. 


An interesting phase of Natural History work with the 
camera, within the reach of every amateur with ordinary apparatus. 


Special to ‘‘ The A. P. & P. V. 


pleasurable investigation, will give results second to none in 
interest, and, moreover, does not need special apparatus. 
This is the photography of spiders and 


spider-webs. 


An ordinary hand or stand camera—the 
latter for choice, and with as long an exten- 
sion as possible—a lens working at F/8, 
rapid or extra rapid plates, and an ordinary 
shutter will comprise all that is necessary 
The subjects them- 
selves can be found (from the present time 
of year to the autumn) in every garden, 
small or large, and in the ordinary back- 
yard when even the small garden does not 


In fact, here we have 


in the way of outfit. 


happen to exist. 
a subject that occurs 
almost everywhere. 

One of the best speci- 
mens to commence with 
is the common garden 
spider, known sometimes 
as the diadem spider, on 
account of the small 
cross on its back (fig. 1). 
The web of this spider is 
of geometrical forma- 
tion, and in the early 
morning, when the dew 
has been falling, is a very 
beautiful object well 
worth the photo- 
grapher’s attention, 
especially if the spider 
himself is in the centre 
of the web. Many ex- 
cellent pictures have been made of 
this spider's web, and a good 
photograph сап generally be secured 
with an exposure of about 1-2o0th 
sec. at F/8. If there is no breeze 
about, and the web is very still, a 
time exposure of 3 to 2 seconds 
may be attempted, with the lens 
stopped down, but the web must 
be watched very closelv, as the 
slightest draught of air will cause 
it to vibrate and blur the picture. 
To show up the dew-laden web at 
its best it should, if possible, be 
photographed against a dark back- 
ground. 

Having taken the web with the 
spider in the centre, attract his 
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attention to 
the margin, 
and try to se- 
cure a photo- 
graph of him 
at work. This 
can best be 
done by catch- 
ing a fly and 
throwing it 
gently on to 
the web at 
any desired 
spot. The spider will promptly 
proceed towards the fly, and start 
rolling him up in a fine bag of silk 
which he spins as he goes along. 
He will thus carry the fly away 
aloft with occasional pauses, and at 
these intervals in his labours many 
interesting records may be made. 
Continued observation, with the 
camera ready at hand, will teach 
an enormous amount concerning 
the habits and attitudes of these 
interesting insects. 

Should the web be spun in a dark 
corner of the garden an ordinary hand 
mirror placed at an angle to throw the 
light in the right direction will often 
illuminate the subject in a striking man- 
ner, and give a result that would have 
been otherwise impossible. A mirror was 
employed in obtaining the photograph 
fig. 2. 

It is always as well to take photographs 
of the smaller types of spiders a trifle 
larger than life size, otherwise they appear 
very small ‘ndeed in the prints. If the 
camera extension permits it, a magnifier 
can be used with the lens, and the photo- 
graph can be taken greater than life size. 
Care must be observed in placing the 
lens so close to the spider that he is not 
scared away. Fig. 3 shows this enlargement in 
the photograph, and was made with a wide-angle 
lens. 

The common house spider also affords excel- 
lent opportunities for observation and successful 
nature photography. А web can usually be 
found stretched across some corner of a lumber 
room or outhouse. As these corners are apt to 
be dark, artificial lighting may be necessary, but 
frequently the spider may remain quiet long 
enough to give a long exposure. Fig. 4 received 
an exposure of 1} minutes in a dark corner. 

If when we find the web there is no spider 
present, tickling " the web lightly with a 
straw or feather will frequently bring its owner 
running out if he is in the neighbourhood. The 
vibration of the web has been conveyed to him, 
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and he hastens to see if a fly or other small insect has fallen 
into his clutches. Magnesium ribbon can be used to light 
webs in very dark corners. 

The heath spider is also a good specimen for the photo- 


Fig. 6.—Spiper’s EGGS ім OPEN Cocoon. 


grapher’s attention. Не is to be found under his web, which 
is often spread on the sides of railway embankments or on 
the tips of small branches of bushes on commons, etc. This 
spider needs a much more rapid exposure, and greater atten- 
tion than the two mentioned previously. If a fly or other 
small insect is dropped on his web he will dart out on to his 
prey with considerable speed, and remove it to his den with 
equal celerity. The “ bait " should, therefore, be placed оп 
the side farthest from the entrance, and I have found 
1-Soth sec. none too quick when dealing with the heath 
spider. 

If the amateur cannot devote much time to outdoor or field 
work of this kind, a good plan, and one that I have adopted 
with success, is to catch and keep the “ subjects at home 
in small boxes. These may be of wood, cardboard, or even 
metal, and the top should be perforated. The insects appear 
to be quite happy in this environment, especially if fed 


EVELOPERS may 
come and  de- 
velopers may go, 
but pyro still holds 

26% its own іп the esteem of а 

very considerable number of practical workers. Espe- 

cially is this the case with those who have had a practical 
acquaintance with the making of negatives of a con- 
siderable variety of subjects—e.g., portraits, landscape, 
buildings, still life, etc.—and have given the more recent 
claimants for patronage a fair and unbiassed trial. In 
other words, the experienced worker frequently says that 
for all-round work there is nothing to beat ‘‘ good old 
ro. 

At the same time, it is only fair to the other agents 
to admit that for special purposes metol, quinol, glycin, 
rodinal, adurol, and the rest of them have each their 
valuable qualities. | 

After considerably more than twenty years’ experience 
of pyro—alternating it first with one and then another 
of the more modern agents—again and again, when any 
specially exacting work is in hand, or when I am feeling 
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regularly with flies or other small fry. Іп fact, they can be 
rendered quite tame if the feeding is conducted at the same 
time and place every day. They have wonderful ways, and 
well repay careful observation. 

Another interesting side of the subject is to take the 
spider's cocoon and hatch out the eggs. This can be done 
by taking one of the small yellow silken cocoons or bags to. 
be found at this time of year in spiders' haunts, removing 
the silk (see fig. 6) and placing the eggs in a warm room or 
in the sun. In a short space of time the young spiders will 
be hatched out. In fig. 7 the eggs had been placed in a 
round tin and left to hatch near a warm fire. It may be 
mentioned that if a spider is knocked down from his web 
accidentally and falls on the ground, he will pretend to be 
dead. If left alone for a few seconds, however, he will 
generally indicate he is very much alive and scamper off. 


Some Practical Pointers in the Use of this ever-popular Developer 
Ву F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. ая 


Special to "The A. P. & P. N." 


a little uncertainty as to correctness of the exposure, I 
find myself resorting to pyro, despite its chief and 
perhaps only drawback—viz., the tendency to stain 
one's fingers and negatives. 

Naturally this staining tendency has suggested a good 
many attempts at controlling or eliminating it. These 
need not be given in detail; but the general conclusions 
drawn from experience may be useful to less experi- 
enced workers. 

First, after full and fair trial of a good many formule 
for keeping pyro in solution, I have come back again to 
a plan I used extensively a good many years ago—on 
the grounds of less tendency to stain, convenience, and 
economy. This 15 to “ keep one's powder dry ’’—+.e., 
keep the pyro as a solid. For this purpose I use a 
glass bottle of the kind shown іп fig. 1. The top of the 
large glass stopper is in the form of a hollow ball. 
Another equally convenient form of bottle has no 
stopper, but is closed by a hollow glass cap which fits 
on the outside of the bottle neck. Both forms are in 
common use among workers with the microscope, and 
are used for Canada balsam and similar solutions, and 
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these bottles are sometimes called Canada balsam 
bottles. The price is about one shilling. 

The object in using such a bottle is to give us room 
for a penny bone mustard spoon, which may thus be 
conveniently kept inside the bottle, as shown in fig. 1. 

In fig. 2 we see the cap and spoon removed from the 
bottle. This spoon desirably is cut down so as to be 
Just large enough to take up 2 gr. of the dry, fluffy pyro 
crystals. It will be found that if the business end of 
the spoon is filed down to a circular disc just half-inch 
in diameter this will serve satisfactorily. The worker 
should take out ten such spoonfuls of pyro, aim- 
ing to make each spoonful as near the same quantity 
as the other charges, and then weigh the lot, which, of 
course, should total 20 gr. А very little practice enables 
one to do this within the error of a grain or so, or one 
in twenty, or five per cent. 

This dry pyro system thus very conveniently enables 
us at the moment to use a 2-gr. normal, or vary this 
half or double, as we may fancy desirable for any special 
effect. There is thus no waste from stale pyro solu- 
tions. The dose for each plate is made up at the 

moment, so that we get the full 

energy of the pyro and we have 

not the stain tendency conse- 
| quent on a stale stock solution. 
| In a second bottle prepare 
| the following: Soda car- 
bonate (crystals), 1 oz.; soda 
sulphite (crystals), 1 oz.; water 
to make 8 oz. 

The working developer is 
thus made:—Take 2 gr. dry 
pyro—4.e., one spoonful; add 
2 drm. of the sulphite and car- 
bonate solution, and fill up to 
at least 1 oz. or 14 oz. with 
water. Stir once or twice round 
the graduate with a glass rod, 
and use at once. | 

This carbonate and sulphite 
stock solution keeps in working 
order for a month, but I do not 
advise using it more than a 
week old at most. With carbonate and sulphite at 
6d. each per pound, an 8 oz. lot of solution only 
costs about £d., so it is not very extravagant to 
throw away half a bottleful of stale solution. If the 
crystals are weighed out, put into the bottle, and then 
add warm water to reach the 8 oz. mark—which con- 
veniently may be indicated by the top of the label—the 
whole business is only a matter of a couple of minutes 


Fig. 1. 
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or so, and then we are ready for development under the 
most favourable conditions. 

Now, with regard to stains. I do not say that this 
method will not stain plates and fingers; but I think it 
is less likely to stain either than any other method. 
With fresh solutions, normal temperature (60° to 70° 
Fahr.), and, say, five minutes’ development—which 
with most plates will be more than enough—the plates 
should show no stains. As to the 
fingers, if they are put into the solu- 
tion and kept wet with it for half an 
hour, the chances are they may or 
will be stained. But if.a towel is kept 
hanging up by the sink—as should 
be the case, be the developer what it 
may—and the fingers are dipped 
in a small dish of plain water and 
rough-dried on the towel each time 
they are wetted with the pyro, they 
should not be stained after an hour's 
work. 

It would seem that some people are 
very much more careless than others, 
or else their skins are more readily 
stained. But in the case of normal 
folk, stained fingers need not result 
with pyro. 

One is sometimes asked the best 
way to remove stains of this kind. 
May I—for this once—be permitted the bull, and 
say the best way to remove them is not to have 
them? For delicate skins it is an excellent plan, 
before commencing developing, to rub the fingers 
thoroughly with a little lanoline, giving special attention 
to the edges of the finger nails, and then wipe away 
all surface greasiness with a dry cloth. 

To remove stains, the best things that I know of are 
(1) a large crystal of citric acid, or (2) a slice of lemon. 
These are used for rubbing on the fingers. Extra 
obstinate cases may require the application of pumice- 
stone. But, as above said, the best plan is to use dry 
pyro, and the carbonate-sulphite above solution, freshly 
made, and dip and dry the fingers frequently. 

P.S.—I know full well that there are some workers. 
who aver that a slight pyro stain gives a printing quality 
that cannot be got in any other way. That may per- 
haps be the case; but the worst of it is that one may 
easily have a little too much stain, which, in turn, 
largely spoils the resulting print. 

Anyone who fancies a little pyro stain, can easily get 
it by the above method by simply cutting down the pro- 
portion of sulphite to, say, $ oz. рег 8 oz. of the solution. 
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Monument to a Photographer.—The Rev. J. B. Thomson, 
Greenock, who was the Scottish Federation “ expert " on pin- 
hole photography, and the author of a book on the subject, has 
been memorialised by a tablet in the Greenbank U.F. Church, 
where he ministered, and a monument in Greenock Cemetery. 
Mr. Thomson's assistance was always freely at the disposal of 
enquirers, and his lectures on his favourite phase of photo- 
graphy exceedingly popular. He was a brother of the late Dr. 
Joseph Thomson, the famous African traveller. 


Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., Mobberley, Cheshire, announce that the 
prizes for the best prints on papers or postcards of their manu- 
facture submitted for their April monthly competition have 
been awarded as follows:—Class I. (open competition), to Mr. 
J. G. Hughes, 8, The Mall, Waterford, for print on glossy 
P.O.P., purchased from Messrs. Hughes and Co., photographic 
dealers, The Mall, Waterford. Class II. (for those who have 
never previously won a prize in any competition), to Mr. H. 
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Law, 23, Carisbrook Road, Walthamstow, Essex, for glossy 
P.O.P. print on paper purchased from Messrs. Boots, Ltd., Moor- 
gate Street, London, E.C. 


A Smart Little Catalogue, under the title “ Everything for 
Photography," has been issued by Messrs. Savage and Co., 
photographic department, 1c, St. James Street, Brighton. Readers. 
of THE A. P. AND P. N. who reside in the district, or who may 
be visiting Brighton, should obtain a copy of this catalogue, im 
which will be found full particulars and prices of all kinds of 
photographic apparatus and accessories. 


Ensign Roll-Film Competition.—Captain W. Tarr, I. M. S., 
Khandwa, India, is the winner for April. Houghtons Ltd. offer 
a three-guinea camera every month for the best negative om 
* Ensign " film. The entries close on the 3rd of the month. 
Entrance is free, and a competition form is enclosed with every 
spool of Ensign“ film. 
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HE fifty - sixth 
annual exhibition 
of the Royal Photographic 
Society was opened to the 
public on Tuesday last, 
May 9, at the Prince's 
Skating Club, Knights- 
bridge, London, W., and 
marks what we hope will 
be the first of a series of 
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Entrance to the Prince's Skating Club, exhibitions that will prove 
Knightsbridge. as successful and sus- 
tained in interest and 


patronage as the series of R. P. S. shows at the New Gallery, 
Regent Street. 

The loss of this fine gallery has been difficult to make good, 
and the exhibition held last year at Pall Mall demonstrated very 
clearly that the R. P. S. public want more than a mere exhibition 
of pictorial photographs. True, the time of year was rather 
against the success of the 1910 exhibition, but it was fully 
realised that the presence of a trade section, and an adequate 
provision for sections other than the pictorial, were necessary 
if a full measure of success was to be attained in subsequent 
shows. | 

The bold move made by the organising committee in changing 
the time of year for the exhibition from the autumn to the spring, 
and in selecting a venue for the show far removed from the pre- 
vious beaten track, is therefore being watched with considerable 
interest by everyone concerned in the welfare of the Society. 

Now that the show is open, however, there can be no two 
opinions as to its success from the exhibition point of view. 
Not only has the support given to all sections been surprisingly 
good, but in many cases has surpassed that of any previous 
R. P. S. exhibition. Given these factors, coupled with the fact 
that the exhibition is magnificently housed—better, in fact, than 
could have been hoped a year ago—it only remains for a full 
meed of appreciation to be given by the public to ensure the 
venture being successful financially, and for it to be repeated 
again next year and in succeeding years. 

For the visitor, the exhibition hall is quite easy to find. 
Prince’s Skating Club is a well-known feature of West-End 
London, and is on the direct roadway from Hyde Park Corner, 
being, in fact, nearly opposite Knightsbridge Barracks. Buses 
pass the door, and tubes (Sloane Square, Knightsbridge, and 
Brompton Road) are within a few minutes’ walk. 

The visitor will probably be impressed on entering the exhi- 
bition by the excellent arrangements for his convenience. After 
passing the entrance hall, he will find a lounge and reading- 
room before coming to the exhibition proper. The large hall 
of the Skating Rink, a gallery of truly noble proportions, is lit 
by a skylight the entire length. The hall is divided transversely 
in the middle, and the half which the visitor first enters is 
devoted to the trade section. Passing through this portion, the 
pictorial section and sections devoted to scientific, technical, 
and general photography are reached. 


The “General” Section. 


The quality of the pictorial section will probably come as 
a pleasant surprise to most visitors, but the section devoted 
to general photography can hardly be regarded as a success. 
This, as our readers may be aware, is a new section, suggested 
for the display of what are usually described as straight“ 
photographs, the pictures produced by the processes which are, 
in some instances, not regarded as straight,“ being confined 
to the pictorial section. Yet it is difficult to see, from a general 
preliminary inspection of the exhibits in Section I. (pictorial) 
and Section II. (general) that there is very much difference in 
the motif and execution of the work, save that the pictures in 
Section I. are so very much better in nearly every case than 
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those in Section II., and, with few exceptions, the latter appear 
as though they might be the overflow or rejects of the pictorial 
class. 

This impression will probably be voiced by most visitors to 
the show, and although the R. P. S. have elected this year to 
give the Society’s medal, which, in the past, was the most 
coveted award in the photographic world, it is a pity, so far as 
the pictorial sections are concerned, these medals have been 
confined to the inferior class. 

At the same time, it must not be imagined that there are no 
good things in Class II. There are many; although several, 
which are particularly notable for pictorial excellence coupled 
with technical perfection—the very qualities which the class 
was designed to encourage—appear to have been overlooked. 
Notable among these is the work of Mr. C. Borup. 

Medals have been awarded to “ Schwestern," by Hermann 
Ziesemer, a well-arranged group of hospital nurses, apparently 
in consultation, with a watchful skeleton looking on; to a night 
photograph, “ The Monarch of the Night," by Edmund F. H. 
Crouch; and to “The Bernese Oberland from the Pique 
d'Arola," by Dr. C. Thurstan Holland. All these are excellent 
examples of straight photography, but could all have taken their 
places equally well in the pictorial section. 


The Royal Collection. 


The arrangement in Section I. is pleasing, and, although the 
wall space is very considerable, equal, in fact, to the accommo- 
dation at the New Gallery, only 184 frames are hung. These 
fill three of the walls, while the fourth is occupied by 82 frames 
representing the very interesting collection of photographs taken 
and lent by Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and a loan collec- 
tion of photographs by various photographers of his late Majesty 
King Edward VII. This collection is likely to form one of the 
principal attractions of the exhibition from the lay visitors’ 
point of view. Most of the photographs taken by Queen Alexan- 
dra have been seen before, and many were reproduced in her 
Christmas Gift Book." 

The collection of photographs, however,which includes portraits 
of King Edward are taken by most of the leading professional 
photographers of the country, and many amateurs, including an 
excellent example by Lord Redesdale. The collection shows his 
late majesty from the earliest period up to the time of his death. 
The oldest photograph in the collection is from a print made 
in 1853, in which the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, and 
Prince Alfred (Duke of Edinburgh) were pictured listening to a 
lecture by Faraday at the Royal Institution. Next comes a 
photograph taken at Balmoral Castle in 1855, showing Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort with their children. One of the 
first specimens of composite photography was the one of King 
Edward, Queen Alexandra, and the infant Prince Albert Victor, 
taken by Vernon Heath in 1864. There are others, taken by the 
celebrated photographer Mayall, of about the same period. 


The Pictorial Section. 


The pictorial section is an excellent exemplification of the 
statement that modern amateur photography shows a great 
levelling up in the matter of quality and merit, and while there 
are a few things which fall below the average standard, there 
are not many that rise above it. In fact, were it not that the 
bulk of the work is of real excellence, the exhibition might 
almost be termed comparatively mediocre; but an examination 
of individual prints indicates that high quality abounds. There 
are, however, no pictures that stand out pre-eminently, but a 
preliminary survey reveals the fact that several workers have 
still further enhanced their reputations as producers of sound 
pictorial work. 

Among these may be mentioned Bertram Park, whose fine 
stage-scene from Oscar Wilde’s “ Salome" (a reproduction of 
which is given on p. 485 of this issue) is a notable achievement, 
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and whose other work is оп а similar level. Alex. Keighley's 
two pictures, “ Ripples and Light " (reproduced on p. 474 of this 
issue) and ''The Village Street," make one regret that the 
number of this worker's contributions is so small; C. David 
Kay's bromoils are again marked by a fine feeling for sunniness 
and atmospheric quality, combined with a technique that secures 
luscious shadows and clean photographic rendering. E. T. 
Holding also continues his versions of outdoor figure-work very 
successfully, although his Friends," a fine composition of two 
figures quite in his old style, is probably the best of his five 
pictures. Both Will Cadby and Carine Cadby treat us to several 
charming examples of their dainty renderings of snow and typical 
subjects in a high key (see reproductions p. 486 and 487 of this 
issue), and both R. M. Cocks and R. Lincoln Cocks have a 
number of strong bromoils. 

C. F. Inston is another sound worker in the bromoil process, 
and all his contributions are clean and effective productions, 
though in one or two cases the tendency is to make his fore- 
grounds a shade too heavy. 

We are glad to see James C. Batkin again so well represented, 
and his fine big prints are well up to his old style, being full 
of "go" and atmosphere. Mrs. G. A. Barton has several 
striking examples of her figure and portrait work, which are as 
strong and vigorous in treatment as ever. 

Furley Lewis has two strong portraits, quite up to his usual 
standard; but E. O. Hoppé hardly does himself justice with 
his prints, which, although fine in conception, are somewhat 
muddy and heavy in tone. 

A great number of prints which have been reproduced during 
the past year in THE A. P. AND P. N. figure on the walls in this 
section, and among others which attract immediate attention 
on a first inspection are pictures by Baronin Viola v. Rieveren, 
John Moffat, John H. Gear, Dr. A. R. F. Evershed, Miss Lena 
Connell, J. C. Warburg, Miss Agnes B. Warburg, Reginald 
Craigie (who has a fine portrait of the Earl of Crawford), Her- 
mann Ziesemer, Oscar Hardee, Harry Wild, L. J. Steele, J. 
McKissack, J. M. Whitehead, and Dr. E. G. Boon. 

The Technical Section. 

Whether the reinstating of the Society's medal in the Scientific 
and Technical sections has anything to do with the result is 
difficult to say, or whether the better accommodation offered is 
responsible; but there is no doubt that these sections are 
probably the finest, both in quality and quantity, that have yet 
been brought together at any of the Society's exhibitions. Medals 
are awarded to T. W. Butcher, M.B., for some remarkable 
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examples of high-power microscopy ; to C. Thurstan Holland for 
some equally fine radiographic subjects; and to Professor P. 
Zeeman for his results in spectroscopy. 

Colour Photography. 

In the section devoted to colour work some very striking re- 
sults in screen-plate photography are shown. These indicate 
the continued application of the autochrome and other similar 
plates to both pictorial and scientific work. The transparencies 
are admirably arranged іп a specially constructed “ tunnel,” lit 
from outside for convenience in viewing from the inside. Medals 
are awarded to H. Essenhigh Corke and A. J. Leeson. 

In Section IV. another excellent collection of work is shown, 
which amply demonstrates to the visitor the important part 
photography is playing in Natural History research. 

Stereographs. 

In the sub-sections devoted to stereographs and transparen- 
cies, an excellent amount of work is shown. This side of photo- 
graphy needs still further encouragement, which we hope the 
R. P. S. will continue to give. A medal is awarded to Dr. G. 
Ii. Rodman for a set of fifty stereo-photo-micrographs. 

The technical and scientific sections enumerated above will 
be more fully reviewed in our next issue. Pressure on space 
this week precludes more than the brief reference given. 


The Trade Section. 

The section that will probably appeal largely to the average 
visitor with no decided predilection for either pictorial or techni- 
cal photography is the Trade Section in the outer hall. Here 
we find gathered a remarkably representative display by 
many of the leading firms. The stands themselves are, in nearly 
every case, striking examples of good decorative taste, and 
the general effect is satisfying. The firms represented are:— 
Ilford, Ltd.; Ross, Ltd.; Johnson and Sons, Ltd.; Adams and 
Co.; James A. Sinclair and Co., Ltd.; Wratten and Wainwright, 
Ltd.; The Platinotype Co.; Sanger Shepherd and Co., Ltd.; 
W. Watson and Sons, Ltd.; Newton and Co.; J. H. Dallmeyer, 
Ltd.; Kodak, Ltd.; C. P. Goerz; Newman and Guardia, Ltd.; 
The Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd.; The Autotype Co. 

A full review of the trade section will be given in next week's 
A. P. AND P. N. In the meantime our readers are recommended 
to visit the show, which can be summed up as being broadly 
representative of modern photography in all its departments. 
It remains open until the end of May, and, as previously 
announced, lantern lectures are given every evening at eight 
o'clock. The admission is one shilling. 
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THE SCOTTISH 


N the Scottish National Exhibition, opened on Wednesday, 

the 3rd inst., by the Duke of Connaught; the camera is duly 
acknowledged, one of the galleries in the Art Section being 
devoted to photography. The whole aim of the exhibition is 
Scottish, and this is maintained in the photographic section, 
the work exhibited being by Scots. Not so very long ago, many 
would have thought it impossible to have promoted a photo- 
graphic exhibition with the entries so restricted, but the Scot- 
tish Salon has now dispelled any such idea. The Committee 
of Selection—Messrs. James McKissack (convener), Arch. 
Cochrane, and F. P. Moffat—took as the basis of their selection 
the Salon of this and previous years, and to this was added an 
inspection of the leading Scottish exhibitions of the year. The 
result is a very satisfactory exhibition of Scottish photographic 
art. 

What was the method of selection is not exactly known ; and 
here it must be acknowledged the committee were in a some- 
what difficult situation. Was the exhibited work to be judged 
solely from the modern pictorial standpoint, or was the his- 
torical aspect to have any influence? An inspection of the 
exhibition does not quite elucidate the point, as while the 
major part of the work is quite up to modern requirement, 
still there are one or two exhibits that are frankly topographical. 
The walls are treated much as at the last Salon, and the hang- 
ing, on the whole, is satisfactory, although {Һе “ hangmen ” 
must have had some difficulty, when you include close-up 
frames (as in the not very long-ago days) and the modern passe- 
partout frame, with a red or green picture thrown in to add to 
the difficulty of the problem—well, it is not easy. 

Most of the pictures are well known to the exhibition-goer. 
D. O. Hill Scotland's pioneer in pictorial photography, is 
represented by eleven pictures, lent by Mr. J. Craig Annan. 

All the leading Scottish photographers have work forward, 
mostly well.known pictures, with here and there new work. 
W. C. S. Fergusson has several new things. 


Douglas Shanks, Barrhead, is a new man. He is represented 
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by two Eastern Studies.“ 
treatment ; 
more experience will surely dispel. 
distinct promise. 

Miss Curle, Melrose, is a worker that we are glad to see re- 
enter the exhibition world. Her Melrose Abbey and Ring- 
ing the Wheel," both prominent pictures in their day, are still 
attention-commanding as ever, even in their out-of-date setting. 

John Hepburn, Glasgow, has also returned and shown ** Home 
Industry" and “Тһе Village Fiddler,” telling transcripts of 
Scottish homelife; while “Тһе Village Smithy” is a treatment 
of light and shade limned with no uncertain hand. 

Here also we find John Sparks’ “ Pensive,” from the first 
Salon, a delightful picture. 

J. Craig Annan's * G. Bernard Shaw," showing that kaleido- 
scopic personality studying a picture, is new to us. 

С. L. A. Blair re-exhibits “ Lead, Kindly Light," the talk of 
the Paisley Salon; and Mrs. Baird shows what is probably her 
master-piece, ‘‘ Motherhood,’ a picturesque treatment of 
maternity. 

“Тһе Clachan," showing a winding, sunflecked roadway, by 
P. Mitchell, is new to us; while ** The Critic and the Picture," 
a decorative picture, marred by too evident hand-work, intro- 
duced a new worker, Miss Jessie Thomson, Glasgow. 

“Sunshine and Mist," by John M. Dunn, Brechin, awakens 
memories of debate at the second Salon, when many doubts 
were expressed as to the genuineness of the result. 

Fred. Gregory, Edinburgh, is a new man, with ideas in land- 
scape. Peter H. Waddell, Troon, shows good record work in 
“Тһе Shambles, York.” 

It is needless to mention here the work of the acknowledged 
leaders; their work will be instantly realised by the multitudes 
that will visit the exhibition. 

In the centre of the gallery is the autochrome stand, on 
which is exhibited the work of Messrs. J. Craig Annan, Victor 
L. Alexander, John Sawers, Peter Gibb;-and Dr. Inglis Clark. 


They show decided originality in 
but there is a crudeness about them that a little 
They betoken a worker of 
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« AND how 
did you 
come to 
take up 
photo- 
graphy?" 
| asked. It 
is my stock 
question at 
In terviews, 
and a good, 
honest 
every time. 


too. I ask it 


question 
Occasionally it opens the floodgates of 


| voluble reminiscence. At other times it 
: brings about the fall of the curtain of 
an impenetrable gloom. | 

And how did you come to take up photography? 

41 didn't," was the reply. “ Photography took up 
me. 

" It was in my Liverpool days. А friend of mine 
came up to me on the street. Say, Sinclair,’ he said, 
‘are you thinking of starting photography? If you 
are I am going to sell you a camera.’ ‘ Done,’ said І. 
Since which, of course, as the advertisement says, I 
have used no other.” 

There are several Mr. Sinclairs. Mr. Sinclair No. 1 
can be seen by appointment at his Signpost ” in Hay- 
market. We never mention trade matters in a photo- 
graphic journal, on principle. For us the photographic 
trade does not exist. But we cannot quite shut the eye 
to Mr. Sinclair No. т. To begin with, Mr. Sinclair is 
that refreshing thing, an idealist in business, and he 
knocks the bottom out of the old lie that idealism is 
bound to be unsuccessful. 

For example, he is abreast with the modern business 
spirit which no longer regards the competitor with sus- 
picious, vengeful eyes. It is the dearest wish of his 
heart to see every shop in Haymarket a photographic 
shop. Let 'em all come. Otherwise, laissez faire. Let 
there be cameras in every window from Pall Mall to 
Piccadilly. It will only wake us up. It will only add 
mustard to the beef. It will only make the public 
appreciate more a certain camera that—well, you know. 
Competition is the best thing in the world—such is 
Mr. Sinclair's cheery doctrine. 

This is all “ shop, however, and you do not see that 
you are keeping Mr. Sinclair waiting. Now, which 
way would you care to go? To the National Liberal 
Club, and discuss politics over the oysters? Or to his 
bachelor home at Herne Hill, and talk of Herbert 
Spencer's philosophy or Robert Louis Stevenson's 
prose? Or would you care to come to Russell Square 
and watch him preside over the committee which is 
organising the exhibition of 1911? This last is Mr. 
Sinclair No. 2, and not by any means a devitalised or 
attenuated version of the Haymarket variety. Take the 
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By “TOUCHSTONE.” 


R. P. S. Exhibition Organising Committee. 


question of those posters, for instance. Ardent lovers 
of the R. P. S., who riddle its management with criti- 
cisms, expected to see“ Royal Photographic Society 
in enormous letters that could stride over the Albert 
Memorial, and“ Skating Club "' in type only to be read 
with a magnifying glass. “ Not so,"' said Mr. Sinclair. 
Skating Club’ big, please, so that it can be read 
from every flat in Mayfair, and ‘ Royal Photographic 
Society ' in nonpareil. How many of the public whose 
shillings we want know or care about the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society?“ 

I do not know whether I can show you Mr. Sinclair 
No. 3. It becomes more difficult to see him as business 
interests accumulate and irons get in the fire. He is 
Mr. Sinclair on his journeys. He began Continental 
touring when he was fifteen, and he has gone for long 
European rambles—sometimes covering three thousand 
miles in a fortnight—as opportunity has offered ever 
since. He has been in every European country except 
Turkey, and he has even looked down into that land of 
the harem over the parapet of Bosnia. Behold him 
appreciating to the full all the humours of travel off the 
beaten track in France or Italy. Or on moist after- 
noons in the Adriatic breathing on his films as he with- 
draws them from the tin in order to extract them without 
any flashes of light. His record of his tours, done in 
platinum—oil he reserves for exhibitions—is accumu- 
lated in vast portfolios, so that in old age he may still 
jaunt on the Continent in a magic carpet of his weaving. 

And that remihds me of Mr. Sinclair No. 4—the 
photographer. In photography, as in anything else, 
Mr. Sinclair knows what he wants. His cool request 
for plates ten times as fast as any at present on the 
market, so that he may take snapshots in Haymarket at 
night, has rather disconcerted the plate-makers. But 
even in his photographic technique there is a strain of 
the sentimental. Has he not confessed that he can 
never look upon a dry plate without emotion? But he 
dissembles his feelings, at least when exposing, and the 
unconsciousness of his figures in some of his street 
scenes is due to the fact that the good folk who were 
being snapped only saw a stranger lighting his pipe and 
apparently in ab- 
sorbed contempla- 
tion of the local 
scenery. 

To do him justice, 
several different 
portraits ought to 
have ushered in this 
article. But per- 
haps the one which 
is given above will 
serve to recall to 
many people а 
vigorous and genial 
personality. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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THE EGEKTENTHAL SKI-JUMP, MURREN. E By WILL CADBY. 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photogiaphic Society, now open at Prince's Skating Club, Knightsbridge. ч ; 
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" WHEN ALL THE SNOWY HILL К a "Te 
AND THE BARE TREES ARE STILL.” Bv CARINE CADBY. 


From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, now open at Prince's Skating (ub, Ктр Ье. 
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@ е Royal Horticultural Hall proved itself so admirable а 
situation for the Photographic Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
last year that the secretary, Mr. Arthur C. Brookes, doubtless 
felt no hesitation in choosing it again for this year’s show, which, 
given fine weather, should prove as great a success. 

Although we go to press with the present issue nearly a week 
before the opening of the exhibition, we are able, by the 
assistance of the officials of the exhibition and of the various 
exhibitors, to give our readers a very good idea of the extent of 
the show and its various attractions. 

‘The Hall, which is situated at Westminster and facing the 
playing-grounds of Westminster School, is quite near the Army 
and Navy Stores, in Victoria Street, being easily accessible 
from all parts of London by train, tube, or bus. The interior 
of the Hall itself, which is of excellent proportions for an 
exhibition of this description, is divided up into stalls occupy- 
ing practically the same ground space as in last year's show. 

Visitors from all parts of the country interested in photography 
will find the exhibition of the greatest possible interest. 

Every stall has its attendant in charge for the purpose of de- 
monstrating and explaining the specialities on view, and cata- 
logues, booklets, and leaflets descriptive of the exhibits are 
obtainable from every exhibitor, and will form a useful append 
to the Exhibition catalogue itself. The advertisements in this 
issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. will also be found to refer largely 
to the exhibits at this show, and should be referred to by every 
reader for further details, in addition to the following notes 
on the exhibits. These notes can be taken, however, as a handy 
guide to the Exhibition, as they have been arranged in the order 
in which the visitor will naturally follow the course of the stalls. 


Wellington and Ward. 


On entering the exhibition from the main entrance, the stall 
of Messrs. Wellington and Ward is first seen. This is situated 
to the right of the central gangway, and is an artistically 
decorated erection, consisting of a collection of pictures on 
various grades of the well-known Wellington papers from nega- 
tives taken on the Wellington plates and films. А representa- 
tive is in attendance, and will give every information regarding 
the Wellington products and demonstrate their use. Profes- 
sional workers will do well to ask at this stall for particulars 
of the lines of plates and papers which Messrs. Wellington and 
Ward make specially for professional use. 


A. W. Gamage, Ltd. 


To the left of the central gangway at the entrance to the Hall 
is the large, well-equipped stand of Messrs. А. W. Gamage, Ltd., 
of Holborn, E.C. At this stand practically everything for the 
photographer is to be obtained, the firm showing the. extensive 
range of its stock of photographic goods and apparatus to the 
best advantage. 

Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld. 

Immediately behind Messrs. Wellington and Ward, and the 
second stall on the right of the central gangway, is the taste- 
fully decorated stand of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News (52, Long Acre, W.C.). This is carried 
out in a scheme of light blue and dark blue, and the walls are 
hung with framed reproductions from THE A. P. AND P. N. 
Current issues of the paper and other publications of the firm 
can be obtained here. 


Elliott and Sons, Ltd. 

Next to THE A. P. AND P. N. stand, we find Messrs. Elliott 
and Sons, of Barnet. Here they exhibit a tastefully chosen 
selection of work made on various grades of Barnet plates and 
papers, which indicate the possibilities of these popular goods. 
The pictorial decorations of this stall are particularly worthy 
of attention. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
- ARTS AND CRAFTS - N 
EXHIBITION, - - 


AT THE (2 | 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd. 


Facing Messrs. Elliott’s exhibit is the stall of Messrs. W. 
Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C. Here will be found all the well-known Butcher camerag, 
such as the Midg, Cameo, Klimax, and Carbine series. Also 
the Coronet and National camera outfits, the latter being fitted 
with the Aldis anastigmat lens. Messrs. Butcher's novelties 
include the Dandycam, an automatic camera, taking pictures 
on photographic buttons one inch in diameter, which, after 
exposure, are developed in the camera. This little instrument 
IS very inexpensive, costing only 7s. 6d. complete. A new 
inexpensive camera outfit, designed primarily for boys, and 
known as the Boy Scout camera, is shown. This camera is 
supplied complete with two slides in dust protectors and khaki 
carrying-case for 17s. 6d. Sundries are well represented, and 
several novelties are on view, notably the Primus dry mounting 
press, the new Primus dark.room clock, the Craven electric 
dark-room lamp, and the Primus safe light lamp. Enlarging 
lanterns and optical projection lanterns are shown, along with 


their accessories. The No. ro Empire cinematograph is also 
on view. 


The Thornton-Pickard Mfg. Co. 


At the back of Messrs. Butcher's stand, the Thornton-Pickard 
Mfg. Co., of Altrincham, have a notable display of the Thornton- 
Pickard cameras and shutters. This firn has always made a 
strong feature ot the British manufacture of goods, and all 
cameras which they sell have been designed and made in their 
own works at Altrincham. This fact should be borne in mind 
by the visitor. The range of exhibits includes the Ruby“ and 
Folding Ruby ” series of cameras, and cameras with the 
“ Unit" focal-plane shutter embodied. The Minim " vest- 
pocket camera, with Unit " focal.plane shutter, probably the 
smallest camera of its type in the world, the Ruby reflex, 
the Duplex Ruby reflex, the “ Royal Ruby " reflex, and the 
“ Bijou Ruby " reflex are also worthy the attention of visitors. 
The last-named is a combination camera, fitted with revolving 
back and specially designed book-form slides, which takes two 
different sizes of plates, namely 34 by 24 or 3} by 31. These 
reflex cameras are made in sizes varying from 34 by 24 to half- 
plate, and are shown also in an Overseas teak pattern. This 
firm is also showing a full range of Imperial Pocket“ cameras, 
which are notable as being entirely British made; and are also, 
of course, showing all the well-known T.-P. Standard pattern 
roller-blind shutters, both time and instantaneous and focal- 
plane. The high reputation of these shutters is already well 
known, and the Unit" focal-plane shutter is quite up to the 
high standard set by the T.-P. shutters in the past. 


The Leto Photo Materials Co. 


Facing Messrs. Thornton-Pickard, and in an excellent situa- 
tion that commands the main entrance to the Hall, is the impos- 
ing stand erected by the Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., of 1, 
Crutched Friars, E.C. This is made of imitation Roman stone, 
decorated with prints on Seltona and other Leto papers, the 
majority framed passe-partout, thus demonstrating this class of 
mounting in conjunction with masking and plate-marking. De- 
monstrations will be given at this stand at intervals on “Boardoid 
Photography." There is also a display of negatives on the 
Edwards! Iso. plates, demonstrating their advantage over the 
ordinary plates for all purposes. The new ''Matte Ground ” 
plate, and lantern slides on Kristal and special transparency 
plates, and the new Phoenix” plate are other features. The 
latter is a plate being brought out for the amateur for universal 
work. A large display of packages of the various goods manu- 
factured by this enterprising firm makes a striking display, and 
the entire exhibit is one of the most noteworthy in the show. 
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A. and M. Zimmermann. 


Turning to the left, the next stall to attract attention is that 
of Messrs. A. and M. Zimmermann, of 3, Lloyd's Avenue, E.C., 
their exhibit consisting almost entirely of chemical products, 
including Schering's pyrogallic acid and other chemicals of 
photographic chemical purity, such as ammon. sulphocyanide, 
hydroquinone, chloride of gold, potash bromide, potash iodide, 
potass. metasulphite, potash oxalate neutral, soda carb., soda 
caustic, soda sulphite, etc. The ''Satrap" chemicals, which 
include the more modern developers introduced, in addition to 
the regular photographic products of Messrs. Schering, are also 
on view. These comprise Citol, Glycin, Nerol, Satrapol, Satra- 
pol-Adurol, all good developers that every photographer should 
try. 

Newman and Guardia, Ltd. 

Adjacent to Messrs. Zimmermann's stand is the tasteful dis- 
play made by Messrs. Newman and Guardia, Ltd., of 17 and 18, 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W. Needless to say, this firm 
are showing all the famous N. and С.” cameras, which will 
well repay careful inspection by the visitor in search of goods 
of the very highest class. The apparatus on view includes 


" N. and G.” square reflex camera, fitted with two shutters ; 
“М. and С.” “Sibyl” postcard camera; N. and С.” 
“ Sibyl” stereoscopic camera; N. and С.” Coronation 


“ Sibyl” camera. There is also a full complement of Sibyl " 
models, and the usual “N. and G.“ cameras and materials 
represented. 

Marien and Ce. 

At the back of the Hall, Messrs. Marion and Co., of Soho 
Square, occupy a stand having a longer frontage than any other 
stand erected in the Hall, i.e., 35 feet. The stand is of good 
design, well proportioned, and imposing in total effect. It is 
of interest to note that it has been designed by the firm, and 
built throughout in their own workshops, which are devoted to 
the manufacture of studio furniture and the carrying out of 
studio decorations. As might be expected, the “ Soho" reflex 
camera is well represented. The new Centrix camera, which 
we noted in our Spring Number, is also on show. Serious 
workers will be interested in the “ Soho" Science Lantern, а 
projection apparatus suitable for ordinary slide projection, or 
for scientific lectures. The Soho ” slide-making apparatus is 
extremely useful and workmanlike, embodying many features 
for expediting the production of lantern slides, either from book 
illustrations, diagrams, etc., or transparencies. Some excellent 
examples of work, done on Marion's plates and papers—notably 
the P. S.“ plate and Marion's °“ Nyte-Lyte" paper—are dis- 
played on the walls of the stand. The claims of Hypono" 
are fittingly emphasised. Booklets, well printed, dealing with 
Marion's specialities, are to be had for the asking. Visitors 
desiring information receive courteous treatment at the hands 
of the staff in attendance. An important part of the stand 
is devoted to the display of apparatus and accessories appealing 
specially to professionals. There is an electric studio for show- 
ing off the Northlight " studio arc lamp. The Northlight ” 
printing lamp, which prints platinotypes in fifteen minutes, and 
the * Northlight " apparatus for copying, enlarging, and the 
duplication of autochromes, are notable items. Studio cameras 
and stands, mounts and accessories complete a business-like 
display. 

Houghtons Ltd. 

Those who may remember the strikingly original stand erected 
by Houghtons Ltd., of 88-89, High Holborn, W.C., at the last 
exhibition will be pleased to see a similar scheme carried out 
again this year. The exhibit is arranged in the form of a 
shop, with three open sides, the fourth side being a glazed bow 
window. The whole is made in fumed oak, and presents a very 
dignified and pleasing appearance, and one likely to attract 
every visitor's attention. Moreover, the construction of the 
stand is a striking testimony to this firm's resources, being 
entirely constructed at their Walthamstow works. 

On view here will be found a full range of the popular little 
Ensignette waistcoat pocket film camera. A special feature is 
being made of this camera by Messrs. Houghtons, and models 
fitted with various anastigmat lenses are shown. The Ensign 
reflex and folding reflex are also displayed in various patterns 
and sizes. The reviews of these cameras which have appeared 
in THE A. P. AND P. N. will indicate to our readers their high 
quality. The Ensign dry-mounting machine and a variety of 
models of folding Klito pocket cameras will attract consider- 
able attention from amateurs. The numerous items in the way 
of accessories shown at this well-equipped stand will be eagerly 
inspected. 

This stand Messrs. 


Houghton have devoted entirely to 
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apparatus and materials specially appealing to the amateur. 
The very considerable side of their business devoted to the 
professional photographer is well represented at the firm's 
second stall in the exhibition, which is situated nearly opposite 
their * amateur" stall in the farther left-hand corner of the 
hall. At this stall will be found various apparatus made by 
the firm specially for professional portraiture—studio cameras, 
electric light installations, mounts, and all the accessories 
likely to be required by the up-to-date worker. In view of the 
number of professionals who will visit the show, this firm 
should reap the benefit of their enterprise. 


Boots Cash Chemists. 

The photographic department of this firm, whose city ofhces 
and warehouse are situated at 29-31, Farringdon Road, E.C., 
has during the last year or two become exceedingly well known 
to camera users all over the country, and indicates that a great 
amount of enterprise and energy is being put into it. The col- 
lection of photographic apparatus and accessories shown at 
their stall gives a good idea of the extent of their business in 
this direction. Boots’ Safelight lamp has already well estab- 
lished itself as one of the best things of its kind for the photo- 
grapher's dark.room ; and a leading novelty at this stall is a 
new-pattern Safelight lamp, of a slightly smaller size than the 
standard pattern, and one that will suit the amateur with a 
small dark-room if either gas or electric light is available. A 
new series of Plaisaunce cameras are shown; the feature of 
these is stability and practical simplicity in construction. The 
range of these cameras extends from one at 21s. to those at £6, 
fitted with an anastigmat lens at F/5.5. New sizes of the 
Perfect developing tank are also on show, including one very 
little one to take plates 6 by 4.5 cm., as used in the Blocknote 
and other vest-pocket cameras. We believe that this is the 
only tank existing for this size of plate. Another novelty is a 
series of collodion emulsion postcards, with rough edges to 
imitate the hand-made deckle, the base being tinted right 
through and supplied in four different colours. The 
* Scientific" concentrated M.Q. developer is becoming well 
known, with its “time and temperature" chart arranged to 
suit practically every plate in use. Half-plate cameras fitted 
with Aldis and Cooke anastigmats are also a feature of this 
exhibit. 

The products of the Twentieth Century Photographic Co. are 
in evidence, and sample packets of plates will be obtainable at 
half-price during the exhibition. An interesting little exhibit 
is one of the Nettel focal-plane cameras on the Tropical Model, 
the peculiarity of which is that if the focal-plane shutter becomes 
clogged with sand or dust all that is necessary is to immerse 
the camera bodily in a pail of water and so wash it out. This 
is demonstrated practically at stated hours at Boots’ stand. 


The Paget Prize Plate Co. 

The Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd., of Watford, Herts, introduce 
several novelties at their stand, which include the new Paget 
panchromatic plate and the new Paget invisible backing, which 
can be applied to all their plates. Full reviews of these novel- 
ties will appear in a later issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. The 
advantages of the new Paget Invisible Backing " are— negatives 
free from halation; no rubbing off before development; whilst 
developing density can be judged by looking through, in the 
same way as with an unbacked plate; a backing which works 
and is never seen, as when development is complete it has dis- 
appeared. The exhibit includes spectrum tests and samples of 
the new Paget panchromatic plate, also orthochromatic plates ; 
process panchromatic plates for three-colour work ; filters for all 
the above plates; and suitable lantern, with optional green or 
red light, for use with the above plates; specimens of X.ray 
work. Prints on Paget self-toning paper; prints on a bromide 
cream linen paper with a new and distinctive texture, are also 
exhibited. 


Sanger Shepherd and Co. 

The firm of Sanger Shepherd and Co., Ltd., of 5-7, Gray's 
Inn Passage, Holborn, W.C., show an interesting collection of 
special apparatus and materials for the production of natural 
colour slides and prints upon paper. These include light filters 
for orthochromatic photography and photography of micro- 
scopic objects, trichromatic filters for three-colour photo- 
graphy; compensating filters for autochrome work, including 
filters for use with artificial light, electric arc, incandescent 
magnesium, acetylene and incandescent gas, etc.; graduated 
light filters; appliances for dark-room illumination, including 
lanterns, safelights and lamps, etc.; plate-whirlers, for quickly 
drving, varnishing, and coating plates; the Myrioscope camera ; 
also a new pattern one-exposure camera, in two different sizes, for 
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obtaining negatives for three-colour photography in the simplest 
possible manner; and natural colour lantern slides and colour 
prints upon paper. Reproductions of autochrome and other 
screen plate transparencies upon paper are likewise on view 
at this stall. 

New pattern graduated colour sensitometer, for ascertaining 
the relative red, green, and blue sensitiveness of colour-sensi- 
tive plates, and appliances for measurement of the sensitiveness 
of all kinds of photographic plates are also shown; and optical 
wedge plates, for directly reading the characteristic curve of 
the plate; Chapman Jones plate tester; Hurter and Driffield, 
and other photometers. A new optical bench and fittings, on 
the interchangeable system, adaptable for photo-micrographic 
and spectroscopic work, etc., etc.; and photo-survey cameras 
and photo-telegraphic apparatus can also be seen. 


The Autotype Co. 


The exhibit of the Autotype Co., of 74, New Oxford Street, 
W.C., consists of the Autotype carbon novelties which this firm 
is bringing out for the coming season, and intended to appeal 
principally to the professional photographer. These novelties 
include red chalk enlargements, imitation silver-point portraits 
without photographic basis, and a new style of portrait known 
as the “ Alexander," which will be illustrated by prints from 
negatives recently made by Miss Lena Connell of Miss Ellen 
Terry and Geo. Bernard Shaw, etc. А case of ivory miniatures, 
vitrified copper enamels, etc., is also shown. 


J. E. Lockyer. 


An interesting stand is that of Mr. J. E. Lockyer, of 244, 
Evelyn Street, Deptford, S.E. This is devoted to a show of the 
various developers, toners, intensifiers, etc., and other photo- 
graphic preparations emanating from this firm. Upwards of 
forty different solutions are exhibited, and demonstrations are 
given at intervals, showing the simplicity and good results obtain- 
able with the Lockyer Photo-Tints for colouring prints and 
lantern slides, etc. Two new lines are also shown. These 
include Lockyer's Red Leather Reviver, for renewing the colour 
of red leather bellows which have become worn and faded ; and 
the Lockyer Film Cement for joining up cinematograph films. 


J. H. Dalimeyer, Ltd. 

An interesting series of lenses, cameras, and accessories is 
shown at the stand of Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., of Denzil 
Road Works, Neasden, N.W., and 25, Newman Street, W. These 
include the Dallmeyer stigmatic lenses in all series, the “ Car- 
fax" and patent portrait lenses, the latter in new patent mount 
for adjustment for diffusion of focus; the ''Grandac" rapid 
telephoto lenses, and the new 1911 “ Adon " telephoto lens. АП 
these are notable examples of the firm's fine optical productions. 

The cameras on view include the ** Penric," for roll-films and 
plates, and fitted with Dallmeyer stigmatic lenses; the “ Corre- 
spondent hand and stand cameras, with long extension; the 
“ Naturalist " reflex camera, fitted with the бтапдас” rapid 
telephoto lens; and a large studio comera, fitted with the Dall- 
meyer patent portrait lens. 

The “ Packard ”? Ideal studio shutters, “ Central" shutters, 
Dallmeyer colour-soreens, Auto-Catches, telephoto calculators, 
and hingeless film-pack adapters are shown, and an interesting 
exhibit is made by the deeply curved proof plates used for 
checking the polishing of lens surfaces. These show the Newton 


rings very clearly. 
Kodak, Ltd. 


A very large space is occupied by Kodak, Ltd., of Clerkenwell 
Road, E.C., who have taken the whole of the space under 
the gallery to the left of the entrance. This exhibit is devoted 
entirely to apparatus, materials, and accessories of interest to 
the professional photographer. It includes an exhibition of 
portraits by leading professional photographers printed on vari- 
ous Kodak papers, and taken on “ Royal Standard " and Seed ”’ 
plates; also of full-size backgrounds, ©“ Aristo” grand 
studio outfits, studio cameras, studio stands, studio accessories, 
head and side screens for light shading; a large collection of 
professional mounts, photographic electric arc lamps, mercury 
vapour portrait lamps, electric arc and mercury vapour printing 
lamps and cabinets, incandescent, electric, and gas printing 
apparatus, a collection of ceramic enamels, and an exhibition 
of Kodak Tested Chemicals," studio and reception-room furni- 
ture, “ Paragon " border negatives, Auto Gravette negatives, 
Eastman Register system, and a variety of new sundries. 


Burroughs Wellcome and Co. 

The exhibit of Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co., of Snow 
Hill, E.C., which occupies a prominent position near the 
entrance to the hall, is a striking testimony to the excellence 
of this firm's well-known “ tabloid ’ products. 
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Almost every chemical used in the photographic processes of 
development, toning, intensifying, etc., can now be obtained in 
the convenient and dependable “tabloid” products. Tab- 
loid" Rytol, which was selected by Mr. Н. G. Ponting in pre- 
ference to all others as his one developer for use on board the 
Terra Nova in antarctic regions, is shown. 

Some interesting pictures by Mr. Ernest Brooks, the official 
photographer on H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught's South 
African tour, are to be seen. This gentleman developed all of 
his боо negatives en route, using ''tabloid" Rytol, and the 
results—which are not only artistic, but also technically perfect 
in tone and quality—speak for themselves. 

Used for lantern slides, with appropriate modifications in the 
time of development and the proportions of restrainer, 
"tabloid" Rytol is capable of producing pictures in a great 
variety of colour, from black to warm brown, and even red, as 
the examples shown indicate.  Rytol is also an excellent 
developer for colour photography, and, used in conjunction with 
“tabloid ” reversing compound, and, if necessary, “ tabloid ” 
colour-plate intensifier, it furnishes all the solutions requisite for 
this fascinating work. 

If the addition of a special tint be desired for a bromide or 
gaslight print or for a lantern slide, Soloid photographic stains— 
red, yellow, green, blue, or salmon—are available, and some 
interesting and artistic examples of their use are exhibited. 


A-Kla Co. 


The A-Kla Co., of Sale, Cheshire, have an adjacent stand, in 
which they show the A-Kla system of daylight loading, unload- 
ing, and developing of glass plates, as reviewed recently in 
THE A. P. AND P. N. The attention of amateurs is specially 
directed to this ingenious and useful system, which is both 
economical and certain. 


Carr Bros., Ltd. 


Carr Bros., Ltd., of 11, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., are 
showing their ©“ Mirroscope”’ projector for projecting opaque 
pictures. This instrument is specially suitable for projecting 
picture postcards or other pictures, from three to five inches in 
diameter. The prices vary to suit all pockets, and the Mirro- 
scope is adapted for use with either gas, electricity, or acetylene. 
Ordinary lantern slides can also be used. Demonstrations will 
be given during the exhibition. | 


Illingworth and Co. 

Messrs. Illingworth and Co., of Willesden Junction, N.W., 
have this year again erected their attractive and interesting 
stand, No. 20, in a prominent position near the orchestra, and 
a varied and beautiful collection of prints are displayed to 
attract amateurs, dealers, and professionals alike. The panels 
round the sides of the stand contain enlargements on Illing- 
worth's carbon tissue and on their well-known bromide papers, 
which have exceptional latitude, and stand “forcing” to a 
considerable extent in development. The enlargements on 
“ Zelvo," toned in the sulphide bath, are scarcely distinguish- 
The other papers manufac- 
tured by the company which will be shown are:—Grampian 
апа Press" bromide, and all the usual grades; ''Enitone," 
the supremely simple self-toning paper; “Slogas,” the slow 
development gaslight paper; *'Zigas" gaslight paper; carbon 
tissues, in forty-nine popular tints. Demonstrations on the 
popular Enitone“ self-toning paper and the other well-known 
manufactures of the company will be demonstrated from time 
to time by expert workers; and amateurs on the look-out for the 
latest and most simple processes will do well to pay a visit to 
this stand and take away with them the artistic little booklet, 
entitled Simplicity in Photo Printing." The toning of bromide 
paper by the “ Illingworth ” method in their Hypo alum boil- 
ing pan will also be shown. 

Professional photographers, on handing their business card 
to the representative in charge, will be presented with a trade 
booklet on the subject of enlargements. 


J. Lancaster and Son. 

Messrs. Lancaster and Son, of Broad Street, Birmingham, have 
a comprehensive exhibit of their various specialities, which are 
worthy of attention by all amateur photographers who visit the 
show. These include “ РІапо-Кейех " cameras in all sizes; 
focal-plane folding cameras, in quarter-plate, postcard, and half- 
plate sizes; folding pocket cameras in all sizes; roll-film and 
plate cameras in all sizes; the ‘‘ Kamrex”’ universal folding 
camera, with universal swing front, in all sizes; “ Anastigmat 
Rectigraph " lenses in all sizes; “ Eureka" daylight loading 
slide and envelopes ; extension adapters in all sizes; Ellipsoid“ 
condenserless enlargers for artificial light in all sizes ; condenser 
enlarging lanterns in all sizes; the “ Exhibition " enlarging lan- 
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tern, with all movements, and adjustable mask for the easy 
selection of the best part of negative for enlarging from ; enlarg- 
ing easels and baseboards; daylight enlargers in all sizes; acces- 
sories and supplies; optical lanterns; telescopes, etc., etc. 


F. G. Neddermeyer. 


Mr. F. G. Neddermeyer, of 45, Chancery Lane, W.C., makes 
a special show of the Cellofix" collodion self-toning paper, 
with specimens of work done on the same. Also the Puck 
paper, which is for professional photographers only. This stall 
is situated immediately below the orchestra, and will probably 
attract considerable attention. 


R. and J. Beck, Ltd. 

Messrs. R. and J. Beck, Ltd., of 68, Cornhill, E.C., have a 
notable display of their fine optical goods, including all series 
of the ‘‘Isostigmar " lenses and various foci, also all series of 
the Neostigmar " lens recently reviewed at length in THE 
A. P. AND P. М. Beck telephoto lenses, Celverex shutters, 
Beck-Harris spectrum filters, Frena, and“ Cornex cameras, 
and a complete line of cameras by various makers, which can 
be fitted with Beck Isostigmar or Neostigmar lenses, are also 


on view. 
A. E. Staley and Co. 


A very representative show of cameras and lenses is made 
by Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., of 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn 
Circus, Е.С. These include the Britisher " reflex camera, and 
also the Convertible Britisher " camera (Cator’s patent), which 
will be shown for the first time, and is a remarkable combina- 
tion instrument. It is, in appearance, similar to an ordinary 
quarter-plate reflex camera, but can be converted within the 
space of one minute into either a press camera, or one of the 
Sanderson type. The mirror movement is spring raised, and 
can be removed from the camera instantly. The shutter is a 
self-capping focal-plane, giving speeds of from 3 seconds to 
I-1,000th, and time. The baseboard of the camera can be let 
down to admit of the use of wide-angle lenses, and the front 
gives a large amount ot rise It is finished in black cyprus wood, 
covered in fine quality leather, and retailed at £18 without lens. 
* Compound " shutters will be shown in all sizes, and models 
with glass fronts, in order to show the fine quality of the work- 
ing parts, are shown. The entire works of this shutter are also 
mounted on a plain panel for show purposes. Nettel," 
* Kibitz," ''Stereax," “ Unitak,” * Duplak,” and *''Rolltak " 
cameras are fully represented, all the manufacture of the Nettel 
Camera Company. The Nettel " camera is shown with a cellu- 
loid panel, so that the works are exposed. This is to show 
the system adopted for braking the shutter, a unique feature 
of this particular camera. Staley-Wheeler Telephoto lenses, Tele- 
photo hoods, and collapsible lens hoods, portrait, Euryscope 
and R.R. lenses are shown, and a special feature is the new 
“ Aeroplan" anastigmats, а F/4.8 anastigmat, which has met 
with such success during the short time it has been on the 
market.  ''Euryplan," Nulli- Secundus, апа  *'Phaos" 
anastigmats are also on view, and “Schott” 
screens, made of the new glass from the Schott factory, and 
Steinheil and Suter lenses. 


Howellite Burners, Ltd. 

The incandescent burners made by Howellite Burners, Ltd., 
of 22, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., and which were recently 
reviewed favourably in THE A. P. AND P. N., make a striking 
display. The firm also exhibit for the first time a new 
reflex light burner, which embodies a new idea for enlarging 
apparatus and lanterns. Instead of the light from the inverted 
incandescent mantle passing immediately through the con- 
denser, it is enclosed in a metal cylinder, and is reflected from 
beneath by a small mirror placed at an angle of 45 degrees. 
By this means the entire surface of the lantern is brought into 
a horizontal position, and is projected directly through the centre 
of the condenser. The lantern body is much cooler, owing to the 
cylindrical chimney carrying the products of combustion rapidly 
away. The condenser is also kept cool, so that in cold weather no 
condensation or moisture can form on the condenser itself. There 
is no possibility of the condenser being cracked through heat. 
There is no stray light in the lantern itself, only that thrown off 
by the mirror, so that there is no light emitted to fog the paper 
during the exposure if the lantern is not light-tight. For pro- 
jection work a much larger and sharper disc is obtained, owing 
to the small and intensely brilliant surface of the mantle. Com- 
pared with the ordinary ''Howellite" Enlarging Burner, pre- 
viously manufactured for the purpose of enlarging and projec- 
tion work, the new reflex light 1s capable of doing the work in 
one-third of the time, a great consideration to a busy man. 


isochromatic- 
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Griffins, Ltd. 

Messrs. Griffins, of Kingsway, W.C., have a large central stall, 
at which they exhibit their specialities, including Goldona” 
self-toning paper, Мосіопа ” gaslight papers, Planiscope " 
supplementary lenses, bromide paper and P.O.P., “ Gaslyt ”’ 
lantern plates, ‘‘Gramme’’ snapshot plates, Grada" and 
* Iris ” screens, brushes, pigments, papers, and accessories for 
the oil and bromoil processes, Griffins’ chemical preparations, 
and the “ Jupiter lamp for studio portraiture. Also a number 
of other accessories for amateur and professional work. 

Other firms whose names appear on the plan as exhibiting 
are The Westminster Engineering Co., David Allan, The Thames 
Colour Plate Co., F. E. Jones and Co., O. Sichel and 
Co., Iliffe and Sons, The Army and Navy Stores, Van Neck and 
Co., The Adhesive Dry Mounting Co., Dawbarn and Ward, 
Gunther, Wagner and Co., and Rogers and Webster. The whole 
of the space is thus taken by a very representative number of 
exhibitors, whose products may be said to include specimens 
of practically everything photographic that is obtainable in this 
country. Such a display can hardly fail to be of the greatest 
interest to every reader of THE A. P. AND P. N., and, no doubt, 
will attract a record attendance. 


The Professional Photographers’ Congress. 


The upper galleries and rooms of the Hall are devoted to an 
exhibition of work by professional photographers, and to the 
meetings of the Professional Photographers’ Congress. This 
proved so great a success last year that it has assumed the pro- 
portions of a very definite and influential function on this occa- 
sion. The programme of the Congress is a comprehensive one, 
and should attract members of the profession from all parts of 
the country. On Monday, May 15, the president, Mr. F. P. 
Moffat, will deliver his address, and Mr. Wm. Crooke, of Edin- 
burgh, will also address the meeting, his topic being an account 
of his recent tour in America. On Tuesday the Congress will 
visit the Kodak Company's works at Harrow. In the evening 
Mr. T. C. Turner, of Hull, will deliver a lecture on the use of 
artificial light in portrait photography. On Wednesday Messrs. 
Houghtons’ “ Ensign " factories at Walthamstow will be visited. 
The evening lecture will be by Mr. Drinkwater Butt, who will 
deal with the subject of the studio, its construction and decora- 
tion. An informal meeting and the Congress dinner will occupy 
Thursday. The dinner, to which members of the photographic 
trade are invited, will be held at the Criterion Restaurant, at 
7 p.m. The Platinotype Company's works at Penge will be 
visited on Friday, and in the evening a paper by Mr. Pirie 
McDonald, of New York, on “Тһе Photography of Men," will 
be read, and also a paper on “ The Lens in the Studio," by Mr. 
Edgar Clifton. Friday is the last day of the Congress, and the 
members should enjoy a notable week's entertainment and in- 
struction. The secretary of the P. P. A. is Mr. Alexander 
Mackie, 89, Albany Street, London, N.W., to whom all commu- 
nications respecting the Congress should be sent. 

The amateur photographer who visits the show will, however, 
find a great number of demonstrations and other similar attrac- 
tions to interest him, apart from the unique collection of appara- 
tus and materials on view, and an excellent orchestra discourses 
music at intervals. A well-equipped refreshment department will 
be found to the right of the main entrance, and will doubtless 
be welcomed by many visitors. 

The exhibition is open until May 2o, noon to 10 p.m., daily. 
Admission, one shilling. 


— 4 —öꝛ4— — 


A NEW CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND APPARATUS. 


1 CITY SALE AND EXCHANGE, of 26 and 28, King’s 
Road, Sloane Square, W., have just issued a new edition 
of their “ second-hand " catalogue. This list contains a vast 
number of bargains in hand cameras, stand and field 
cameras, and lenses. Practically everything that the amateur 
can desire in the way of apparatus is listed, and at very low 
prices. We recommend our readers to secure a copy of this 
list without delay. It will be sent free on application to the 
above address. 


WING to pressure on our space this 
week, a number of regular features 


have been omitted. These will appear as 
usual next week. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


WHY THERE IS NO NEED OF A FEDERA- 
TION FOR LONDON. 

Sig,—Some of your northern contributors seem very anxious 
that a Federation of London Societies should be formed. May 
I say that we in London do not see the necessity for such a 
body, the Affiliation fulfilling all our requirements? At the same 
time, I should like to point out what the Affiliation does. 

Lectures.—Between 50 and 60 lectures by well-known men are 
available for circulation. The lectures have lately been revised 
and added to, and other attractive ones are in course of prepara- 
tion. There are lectures dealing with almost every photographic 
process and every phase of photography, besides others of an 
* entertainment character and on art subjects and criticisms. 
For list, see this year's “ Red Book." 

Interchange of Lecturers.—A considerable number of members 
of affiliated societies are willing to give lectures in exchange for 
lectures or demonstrations to their own societies. See Red 
Book," and also under thie heading “ Meetings.” 

Loans of Prints for Exhibition.—§0 or бо of the selected prints 
from the annual print competition, comprising pictures by many 
of the best workers, are available for this purpose. For complete 
lists for the past two years, see “ Red Book." 

Sets of Slides.—Eight or nine sets of slides from past years’ 
competitions, with criticisms, may be had on loan. 

Competitions. Annual competitions for prints, slides, and lec- 
tures are held, and the Affiliation Plaque given in connection 
therewith forms one of the most coveted awards of the day. 

Jud ging Societies Competitions. Апу society may send the 
prints or slides entered for its competitions to Russell Square 
to be judged by one or more of the Affiliation Board of Judges. 
I am also willing to write criticisms on sets of prints if desired. 

Meetings. — Meetings of delegates of affiliated societies are held 
in February and June at 35, Russell Square. In addition, meet- 
ings of secretaries and consuls for the arrangement of pro- 
grammes, etc., are held in March or April (for summer pro- 
grammes), and in July (for winter programmes). Additional 
meetings may be arranged at practically any time if desired. 

Social Meetings. An annual outing and an annual dinner are 
held. There are also competitions in connection with the outing. 

House Exhibition at the R. P. S.—The selected prints from 
the annual competition form a house exhibition at the R. P. S. 
for about six weeks in the early part of each year. One evening 
the exhibition is open to all members of affiliated societies, and 
criticisms on the prints by a well-known artist or photographer 
are read and discussed. The prints and criticisms are after- 
wards circulated amongst the societies. 

Entrance to R. P. S.—Anyone who has been a member of an 
affiliated society for two years is excused the entrance fee on 
joining the R. P. S. 

R. P. S. Exhibition.—Admission at any time at half-price on 
presentation of tickets in the “Кей Book." Also admission 
free on one evening—'' Red Book Night "—when the slides from 
the annual competition are usually shown. 

“ Red Book."—Any number of copies of the annual Red 
Book" may be had at one penny each. 

Permission to Photograph.—Production of the “ Red Book" 
provides admission to photograph in a large number of well- 
known places. 

“ Monthly Circular.” —Twenty copies of the Monthly Circular 
(which is devoted to the interests of the Affiliation and affiliated 
societies) are supplied free monthly to every affiliated society. 
Any number of additional copies may be had at 8d. per dozen. 

«№. Р. S. Journal."—One сору is sent every month to each 
affiliated society. 

Consular Scheme.—A large number of societies have appointed 
a consul, who is willing to give information to any member of 
an affiliated society as to places to photograph in his district. 
Files of reference of information supplied by consuls and others, 
with photographic notes, dealing fully with a very large number 
of historical and interesting places, are available, and may be 
consulted at 35, Russell Square. 

Portfolios of Prints.—AÀ scheme for the circulation of port- 
folios of prints is being prepared, and will be shortly announced. 
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In particular, I may point out that the meetings at Russell 
Square afford every scope, at all events, to societies in and near 
London, for the arrangement of programmes. I can quite 
understand the advantage of federations in the pepulous districts 
in the Midlands and North, and which provide meetings of secre- 
taries, etc., for societies of those districts, and if I Пуза in the 
North I should be entirely in favour of my society joining a 
federation ; but for London and District—no, there is no neces- 
sity. 

As president and delegate of the Ilford Society, as chairman 
of the Executive of the Affiliation, and as a member of the 
Council of the R. P. S., I say unhesitatingly that there is nothing 
which a federation could give us which we have not already 
got, or could have by means of the Affiliation. 

The Executive Committee of the Affiliation and the Council 
of the R. P. S. are desirous of furthering the interests of all 
affiliated societies, and any suggestions as to other ways in 
which this may be done will be always welcomed by yours 
truly, F. C. Boyes, 

Chairman of the Affiliation. 

4, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


S1R,—I have read with mixed feelings Mr. Tansley's remarks 
on the Affiliation, and I have no doubt Mr. Boyes, as chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, will reply to him direct. 
There are, however, one or two points which, as secretary of a 
London society, I should like to bring forward. Where would 
the suggested Federation have its headquarters? If out of 
London, then the whole idea would be ruled out of court as 
impossible, because of the inability of the secretaries to meet 
together. If in London, then I should like to know where one 
is to find headquarters as good as the R. P. S., or as cheap, for 
here we have meetings for secretaries, delegates, and consuls, 
etc., and it costs nothing beyond the Affiliation fee. Where 
could one find permanent headquarters at the price paid by 
London societies for affiliation? Then from the various photo- 
graphic societies we get free use of dark.rooms, and these 
societies are not confined to, say, Yorkshire, but are scattered 
al over England, Scotland, and Ireland, with many in the 
colonies ; and any affiliated member can use these dark-rooms, 
and is generally invited to the meetings. To give another 
example, we were recently to have a much-looked-forward-to 
lecture by our president, and at the eleventh hour—ay, at the 
eleventh hour and fifty-ninth minute—he was prevented by ill- 
ness of a relative, and we were forced to find a substitute. A 
hurried run to 35, Russell Square and back, and a fine lecture 
was produced by Mr. Wastell on “ Afar in the Fatherland.” 
Result, a pleasant evening, thanks to the Affiliation. I ask you, 
sir, where you would find men of Mr. Wastell’s humour and 
ability who could produce a lecture that would take the place 
so well. Then, again, the R. P. S. Exhibition (admittedly the 
finest of its kind in the British Isles). For this we have half- 
price tickets for admittance at any time and one free evening 
(this year from four o'clock). You could never get these advan- 
tages from any federation. The Federation and Affiliation could 
never exist together in London, as most London societies could 
not afford both, even if they wanted them, which I very much 
doubt. No; the Affiliation will grow bigger yet in London and 


suburbs, but the Federation—never !—Yours, etc., 
HAROLD G. BAILEY 
Sec., Marylebone C. C.). 


(Hon. 


Camera Club.—The Lecture on Thursday, May 18, is on 
Some Scientific Applications of Photomicrography in Natural 
Colours, by Professor Pope, of Cambridge. Mr. Keyser's lec. 
ture last Thursday on “ Norman Doorways of Gloucestershire ” 
was most interesting, and, besides many good slides, there were 
exhibited about 200 fine enlargements. The exhibition next 
month will be Mr. A. H. Blake's pictures. 


The New Secretary of the Cowlairs Camera Club is Mr R. 
J. Habbick, 39, Reid Street, Springburn, Glasgow. 


Hand Camera Lenses is the title of a new and attractively 
produced little booklet dealing with some of the well-known 
lenses of Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd. Copies of this may 
be obtained free on application to the firm at Denzil Works, 
Neasden, N.W., or at 25, Newman Street, W. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Exhibition in Progress at Morpeth. 


The Morpeth Camera Club are contemplating 
holding the annua! exhibition on October 12 to 14, 
and being organised by the experienced 
Federation secretary, Mr. Whittle, who also con- 
trols the destiny of the Northumberland and 
Durham Federation of Societies, it will obviously 
have the whole influence of the Federation move- 
ment behind it; in fact, I don’t know whether it 
should not be renamed the Northumberland 
Exhibition, so excellently do the associates sup- 
port the show. It had a year ago an admirable 
collection of work from the N. and D. associates. 


The Federation Classes. 


It is the ambition of Mr. Whittle to promote 
one of the best Federation classes in the whole 
movement, and success appears to be well within 

js grasp. For instance, this year the committee 
have decided to exclude the open classes for 
prints and concentrate their energies upon secur- 
ing a strong Federation class, or, to be correct, 
two classes, the unique feature being that the 
general class will not include any example of 
portraiture—which will be promoted to the dignity 
of a special class. The award in the latter class 
will be one of the special plaques Mr. W. 5. 
Corder has promised to the Northumberland and 

m Federation to encourage associates to 
devote more attention to pictorial portraiture—a 
distinctly fascinating branch of photography. 


The Awards at Morpeth. 


The committee are very anxious that the 
Federation classes shall be the feature of the 
show, and for their part are offering strong in- 
ducements. Federation plaques, Federation cer- 
tificates, and two silver vases аге surely 
a tempting offer, and deserving of every 
support. There will, however, be ап open 
class for lantern slides, with а silver rose 
bow! as the trophy. To the club members the 
society are offering silver vases in substitution for 
the usual club plaque. 


The Everton Exhibition. 

The excellent display made at the Everton 
Camera Club’s Exhibition recently quite justified 
the anticipations I made in a note previous to the 
exhibition. Amongst the 169 exhibits shown by 
the members, one could not fail to find quite a 
good percentage of examples which cal] for our 
special attention, and, if space would permit, 
something could be said, mainly complimentary, 
about many of them. Amongst those of out- 
standing merit one noticed the work of J. M. 
Dulleham, W. A. Mackie, J. P. Gee, R. Wright, 
G. Taylor, T. Aaron, W. Tansley, J. F. Wilde, 
F. Hawkins, J. Colefield, and W. A. Hooker. 


The Federation Travelling Exhibition. 

The principal feature of the Everton Exhibition 
was, however, the first time out of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Federation Travelling Exhibition, 
which I have previously referred to as having 
been formed to provide the nucleus of an exhibi- 
tion at the smaller societies. It undoubtedly 
supplies the needful touch of tone and dignity. 
Possibly some of the work has been seen before 
by the habitué of exhibitions, but to the great 
majority of the visitors at a society exhibition the 
work is new and entirely fresh. It is compre- 
hensive, and includes all the best workers Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire are famous for. 


Yorkshire’s Handy Man. 

Mr. Perrin fairly kept the Bradford Photo- 
graphic Society dumbfounded with amazement 
recently, at the possibilities of unconsidered trifles. 
Retouching desks out of old boxes; plate-washers 
out of old tin cans; flower stands from a bit of 
wire; photographic flower vases from discarded 
boxes, where pictures could be mounted; appa- 
ratus for the microscopic student from empty 
tabloid tubes and other waste; pocket wallets 
from sensitive paper wrappers; plate carriers and 
adapters for quarter and half plate cameras, to 
use as enlargers, al] from articles which in the 
ordinary way one consigns to the waste-paper 
basket or the dustbin. In ordinary everyday life 
Mr. Perrin takes some part in the training of the 
young idea at Halifax, which is obviously to the 


advantage of the youthful carpenters of that lucky 
borough. 


The Inter-Club Alliance. 

I always look upon the doings of the Inter- 
Club Photographic Aliiance (Lancashire) with 
admiration for the thoroughness with which they 
undertake anything they have in hand. My 
admiration is, however, just tinged with mis- 
giving that the organisation is, in suggestion, 
something like a rival to the greater organisation, 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation. I hope 
my fears are born in imagination only; but I 
cannot help regretting the necessity which gave 
rise to the organisation, and I think the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Union committed an error of 
judgment when it created the opening by stifling 
a movement for a Federation exhibition. I hope 
yet I may echo that ‘‘all’s well that ends well.” 


The Picnic. 

The Inter-Club Alliance is arranging to hold 
their annual picnic, which is fixed for Saturday, 
May 27, and is at the invitation of the three 
Preston societies—the Camera Club, the Scientific, 
and the Pictorial. The rendezvous is Brock, 
where there is ample choice of river, woodland 
and moorland scenery. Three leaders have been 
appointed to the following trains, starting from 
Preston :—10.10 a.m., Mr. F. Winning; 12.48 p.m., 
Mr. T. C. Chandler; 2.30 p.m., Mr. H. Kinder. 
No doubt ample justice will be done to the re- 
pasts laid at Seed Mill, for the journey is a walk 
of some five miles, which should provide an 
excellent stimulant. 


The Secretary's Letter. 

There is sunshine in Mr. Human’s May letter 
to the members of the London and Provincial 
Photographic Association, even if it is a fact 
there is ‘‘ Moonshine " in his syllabus. He says, 
with reference to the summer attendance: “I 
would impress upon you the following :—The 
welfare of the Association depends upon its mem- 
bership being kept up to its top notch, and upon 
the attendance of its members at each meeting; 
the larger the attendance, the more is the 
lecturer encouraged to pay us another visit. Your 
hon secretary has certain ideas as to how many 
he should see at each meeting, and this number 
has only been reached twice during his time of 
ofüce. Last weck's lecture should have been 
graced with at least ten times the number present, 
I know that the long evenings are approaching 
and the temptation for a country walk; but do 
please give the L. and P. one night per week.” 


Evening Examinations at Bradford. 

A strong syllabus of excursions is submitted by 
the Bradford Photographic Society, whose special 
feature is a series of eight evening excursions. 
These excursions on Tuesday evenings during the 
period of the longest days are extremely popular 
at Bradford—a feature which might with advan- 
tage be tried in other societies, where the member- 
ship is largely recruited from the business 
classes. The time and place is usually fixed to 
suit the convenience of the members who leave 
business about 6 p.m. and get tea in the city, 
starting shortly afterwards to the beauty spot 
decided upon by tram or train. 


The Chelsea Syllabus. 

The Chelsea Photographic Society have sent 
out a well-ülled syllabus of summer arrange- 
ments, and amongst the items one notices that it 
is the intention of the committee that members 
shall show some returns for this season, as four 
of the meetings in May and June are called for 
the dark-room. This society has just held its 
annual exhibition, and although last summer 
could not be counted a good one from the photo- 
grapher's point of view, there was a fair show 
of good work, and the exhibition as a whole com- 
pared favourably with previous ones. This year 
the society had the services of Mr. F. C. Tilney 
as judge, and his adjudications were highly 
appreciated. 


H. and D." at Bedford. 

A highly technical yet lucid lecture was given 
recently at the Bedford Camera Club by Dr. 
F. B. Willmer Phillips, on the Hurter and 
Driffield system. Dr. Phillips appears to have 
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gone to endless trouble in preparing the subject, 
but he will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that some of his Bedford friends will know some- 
thing about the mysterious marks on most of the 
plate boxes, better known as H. and D. To quote 
from the excellent lecture would be no compli- 
ment to Dr. Phillips, and space forbids. 


Stafford Members' Exhibition. 

A successful exhibition of photographs by mem- 
bers of the Staflord Photographic Society was 
held recently, when upwards of 100 prints which 
had been submitted for competition were on view 
to the general public. The prints, entered in a 
special class confined to photographs taken on 
any of the society’s summer outings, had been 
judged by Mr. A. L. Yapp, and the prints in 
all the remaining classes by Miss E. M. Breton, 
who, in the course of a few written remarks, 
stated: The photographs are, in my opinion, 
equally good, if not better, than those sent in 
last year.’ Miss Breton was prevented from 
aca ok the exhibition. 

Lewes Exhibition. 

The annual competition and exhibition of the 
work of the members of the Lewes Photographic 
Society took place at the Town Hall on Tuesday 
evening. The entries numbered about the same 
as last year, and the exhibits were well up to 
their usual good standard. The attendance at 
the exhibition in the evenings was very gratifying 
and encouraging to the council. The secretary, 
Mr. F Davey, is to be congratulated on the 
excellence of the display. 


Barrhead Exhibition. 


Barrhead and District Amateur Art Club's 
eighth annual exhibition, held in the Public Hall, 


Barrhead consisted of photographs, paintings, 
woodwork, needlework, etc., and attracted а 


goodly attendance. Mr. Dan Dunlop (S.P.F. 
judge) judged the photographs, and in the open 
class awarded first prize to ‘‘ Exchange Arch— 
Night," by John McClure, Prestwick. This is a 
successful night town picture, perhaps prin- 
cipally noticeable for the fine gradation of tone 
in the shadows. W. S. Crocket, Tollcross, was 
second with Sunshine and Shadows," and John 
Baird, Glasgow, third with landscape. In the 
Federation class, which had twenty-nine entries, 
John Baird, Glasgow, gained premier place with 
The . Allan Bowie, Paisley, 
was second, and W. S. Crocket third. In the 
members’ classes, R. Murray, the enthusiastic 
president, had two firsts, and J. McGrowther, 
the energetic exhibition secretary, one. The 
championship of the club was gained by the 
president with '' Another Story," entered in the 
open class, a picture after the style of A Sleepy 
Story," which some years ago tied for the 
Macdougald plaque of the Federation. 


The Glasgow Photographic Art Circle. 

The circle has elected Mr. W. C. S. Fergusson, 
the well-known Scottish exponent of oil,“ as 
its president, and re-elected Mr. W. S. Crocket 
secretary and treasurer, an office which it is 
evident his fellow-circleites mean that he shall 
hold in perpetuity. The secretary, in his annual 
report, said that individually the members were 
making steady progress, but ^ regretted that the 
attendance at the meetings left much to be 
desired. The membership is twenty, and the best- 
attended excursion was that to Alva, when Mr. J. 
M. Whitehead acted the part of guide—surely a 
decided compliment to the ''sage of Alva." A 
novelty was tried in connection with the one-man 
show in the form of a formal opening, when 
the secretary of the Scottish Federation per- 
formed the opening ceremony. The exhibition 
(pictures by Dan Dunlop) was largely attended. 
The exhibition record of the members at the 
Scottish Salon, the R.P.S., the Northern, and 
the principal exhibitions had been an honourable 
one. This season a radical change has been 
made in the constitution of the circle. Previously 
it consisted of a membership limited to thirty; 
this stil! holds good, but in addition there are to 
be honorary members and associates. Then the 
name, which since the foundation of the body 
has been Glasgow Photographic Art Circle, has 
poen changed to “Scottish Photo Pictorial 

ircle. 
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Paramidophenol. 
I have made this up according to formule, 
but it has not proved satisfactory. Could you 
give me a reliable formula for concentrated 

developer? G. W. (Hereford). 

Our own formula is as follows: - To 
3 oz. of well-boiled water which has been 
allowed to cool down to about 9o? or 
100? Fahr. add 6 drm. of potassium meta- 
bisulphite (previously roughly powdered). 
When this is dissolved, add paramido- 
phenol : drm. Next, in a separate vessel, 
dissolve 4 oz. caustic soda іп 4 oz. water. 
Then add the soda solution, a little at a 
time, to the first-made mixture, until the 
precipitate first thrown down is just—but 
only just—redissolved. This will pro- 
bably take about three-fourths of the soda 
solution. You now have about 34 oz. of 
clear solution. To use as a developer, 
take 1 drm. of this and add 1 oz. of water. 
This will give ample density, if time 
enough be allowed. We have used this 
formula for some considerable time with 

complete satisfaction. 


Lens for Enlarger. 
Could you pes inform me focal length of 
lens I shall require for making an enlarger 
from quarter-plate camera? Distance of plate 
to lens is 6 in., and from lens to paper 141 in. 
F. R. B. (South Shields). 
The focal length of required lens will 
be just about 44 inches. But it will be 
far better to get your lens first, and then 
build your enlarger to accommodate it. 
Otherwise you may have very great diffi- 
culty in getting the focal length to fit the 
needs of your enlarger exactly. 


Enlarging. 
I have been using a fixed-focus enlarger, 
quarter to whole plate, with stop F/22, and 
am now taking up another size of enlarger, 
viz., 5 by 4 to 12 by 10, and notice that the 
stop in the new camera is about half the size 
of the old one—F/32, I suppose. How will the 
exposures of the two cameras compare, etc.? 

S. H. M. (Exmouth). 

The crux of the situation is the equiva- 
lent focal length of the lens in each case, 
and this you do not mention. Roughly 
you can get very near to what you want, 
though it is not strictly accurate, in the 
following way. Measure the distance of 
the centre of the negative to stop in camera 
A, divide this by the diameter of the 
stop. Let us suppose this to give 
you the number 20, just by way of 
example. Then repeat with camera B. 
Again, let us suppose this is 30. Now the 
two equivalent exposures (for the same 
negative, paper, developer, light, etc.) will 


be in the proportion of 20 times 20, com- 
pared with 3o times 30, or as 400 to 9oo, or 
4 to 9, or, say, 2j times as long with 
camera B as with camera A. The degree 
of enlargement with your first camera is 
2 diameters, or 4 times area, while with 
the new camera it is 24 linear, or, say, 
roughly, 6 times area. 


Varnish. 
I wish to varnish my negatives, and find 
difhculty in procuring varnish here. (1) Do 
you recommend a varnish that can be applied 
cold, or one that requires the negative to be 
slightly warmed? (2) Can you please give 
formula for both kinds, etc. 
A. M. (Boulogne-sur-Mer). 
(1) This is an open question at present, 
but the majority of experienced workers 
prefer the warm to the cold varnish, on 
the score of safety and efficiency, although 
the cold varnish plan is, perhaps, a /itt/e 
less trouble. (2) Cold varnishes: (a) Cel- 
luloid, cut up into small pieces, 30 gr., 
amyl acetate 4 oz.; (2) Gum dammar 100 
gr., benzol 4 oz. Warm varnishes: (c) 
Shellac 1 oz., methylated spirit 12 oz., 
castor oil ro drops; (4) Sandarac 1 oz., 
alcohol 8 oz., oil of lavender } oz. 


Negative Troubles. 

The image does not appear to be on the glass, 

but embedded in the film, and very indistinct, 

and takes about two days to print. Develop- 

ment was carried on longer than the estimated 

time, but without any improvement, etc. 

D. H. (Swansea). 
Instead of sending us a long description 

of your faulty negatives, it would have 
been far better had you sent us one or 
two that you did not want returned. For 
it is not possible to diagnose with cer- 
tainty from a description, unless the de- 
scription is given by one who already 
knows the points to look for, and so does 
not need assistance. 


Photographing Printed Matter, etc. 
I have a quarter-plate camera and good R.R. 
lens, and wish to make negattves from such as 
enclosed (hymn), in order to make slides. 
Wanted, advice as to plate, exposure, stop, 
distance of camera from original, etc. 

F. P. (Leeds). 

You omit to state the important point 
of focal length of lens. But perhaps the 
following will enable you to get somewhere 
near your object. Set up the camera, and 
focus sharply any distant object. Measure 
the distance from the lens stop to the 
plate. Then rack out the camera until 
the lens is now just about double the 
distance it was for the distant object. The 
lens will now have to be about as far from 
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the original as it is from the ground-glass 
to give you an image about the same size 
as the original, which, we imagine from 
your letter, is what you are aiming at. Use 
an ordinary,“ not rapid plate, of any 
well-known brand. Suppose you are work- 
ing out of doors in a good bright diffused 
light, not direct sunlight. Use stop 
marked F/16, which is really F/32 under 
the conditions above named, and try 1 
second exposure. Do not hurry develop- 
ment, but allow it plenty of time. Hydro. 
quinone is suitable. The book you want 
is * Lantern Slide Making," No. 22 of 
The A. P. Library, post free, 1s. ad. 


Drying Roll Films Quickly. 

Will you please tell me how to dry roll films 

quickly? J. E. M. (Maida Hill). 

The methylated spirit is not Yn moni 

in the case of celluloid films, but the gela- 
tine coating may be rendered insoluble by 
bathing the film in formalin 1 part, water 
20 or 25 parts, for, say, 10 minutes, rinsing 
a minute or two in cold water and then 
hot water. The surface water is taken 
up bv blotting paper, when the film may 
be dried in a few minutes by waving it 
to and fro in front of a fire. 


Extension Front. 
I am unable to use a certain lens on account 
of lack of bellows, length, so turned up a brass 
tube and fitted it to camera front. It gives 
me an increase DAS but also a disc of 
light the ground-glass, etc. 
TUE ы қ F. H. S. (Ealing). 
From your letter it seems highly pro- 
bable that the trouble is due to light re- 
flected by the inside of your extension 
tube. Cut a piece of thin card of such a 
size that when curled it just fits the inside 
of this tube. Cover this card with a piece 
of black velvet, sticking the two together 
with a few touches of fish glue or secco- 
tine. You thus can have an easily remov- 


able tube lining. 


Stops; Hyperfocal Length; Plates, 
etc. 
(1) The stops on my camera are marked F/8, 
Fir, etc. Can I use the stop-pin between, 
say, F/8 and F/11? (2) Can you please tell 
me how to find the hyperfocal distance of a 
lens fitted to a 5 by 4 camera? (3) I have 
been using two or three kinds of plates, and 
in one kind I could not obtain exposures— 
the plates were white when developed. What 
do you consider the Lary расе; 


(Manchester). 

There is no reason why you should not 
use a stop intermediate between those 
marked. If you set the pointer about mid- 
way between the 8 and 11 mark, you may 
take it that the exposure will be about 
midway between those for F/8 and F/ 11. 
This will be quite near enough for all 
practical purposes. (2) To find the hyper- 
focal distance of any lens and stop, we 
square the focal length. Multiply this by 
тоо and divide by the stop number; e.g., 
suppose the lens has a focal length of 
6 inches, and we are using F/8. We mul. 
tiply 6 by 6 by 100, and divide by 8, which 
gives us our answer in inches, and so 
again dividing by 12, we get the distance 
in feet. In this case, i.e., 37} feet. (3) Are 
you quite sure you did not forget to open 
the draw slide of the plate-holder or uncap 
the lens, or in some other way fail to 
expose the plate? Perhaps the shutter did 
not act. There is no best plate. All 
plates nowadays issued by firms of repute 
are excellent. One prefers one brand, 
another worker prefers another kind. It 
is all a matter of personal fancy. If you 
stick to any of the well-known brands 
you cannot get wrong. But it is not a good 
plan to be changing from one kind of plate 
to another. 
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London at the moment 


 . is show-surfeited. The 
к % legend, “ This way to the 


exhibition," sits on every 
point of the compass. 
Every second person you 
meet has that primness of 
mouth and set purpose of eye which denotes the exhibition-goer. 
For the photographer, visions of papers toned like the flamingo, 
frames of serpentine design, and walls hung in tiger-skin, blend 
with his dreams. At eines the fair has scarcely started 
before we are distracted the announcement from across the 
park that the Horticultural” Hall is about to begin, while simul- 
taneously over the southern flats sounds the bugle of the Empire 
Festival. Indeed, what with the picture on the wall, and the 
pageant on the field, there are so many exhibitors of one sort 
and another that the wonder is there is anybody else to exhibit 
to, and that the world is not turned into a Mutual Admiration 
Society. 


Exhibition Gait. 

Sometimes either half of our race has feared sadly that the 
other half is sinking into flippancy and irresponsibility, and 
becoming incapable of the daily round—that is, the exhibition 
round—and common task. That fear dies away as each sees the 
other treading polished boards with the remorseless zest of a 
pilgrim, and delivering opinions with the determination of a 
mother-in-law. <A brief suspicion may enter the simple mind 
that the crowds who throng the rival galleries are exhibitors, let 
in on a free pass. We would not say what may take place at the 
Royal Academy, but among photographers the detachment is 
so complete that they have never been known to look at their 
own work when it faces the public—never even to venture into 
the corner of the room where it hangs. 


A Suggestion for Wheeldom. 

If it can be said that any two people are absolutely made 
for each other, my dear," it can be said of the cyclist and the 
photographer. I envy greatly that dual man as he straps his 
camera, vaults into his saddle, and rides out into the hyperfocal 
distance. I know that he will have photographed the Norman 
doorways of the churches of three villages, and the ancient 
stocks in the market-place of the country town beyond them, 
before I, the pedestrian, have reached a thing that is worth 
a plate. It is only partially reassuring to remember that, just 
as a duke can only eat one meal at a time, so the cyclist’s 
hand camera, like mine, can only take its stipulated number 
of plates. Think how far he can fling his line. (“ And himself " 
croaks my relative, the jackdaw, but nobody pays much atten- 
tion to him.) 


When Genius Sets to Work. 

In spite of my rising envv, the cyclist-photographer has my 
great goodwill, and he will find these thoughtful jottings full 
as usual of sound, practical sense. Hitherto he has suffered 
from one great lack. In order to “get up” the subject, it has 
been necessary to follow the method pursued by Mr. Pott’s 
henchman with regard to Chinese metaphysics. An abundance 
of wisdom is offered him in his capacity as a cyclist, and new 
abundance as a photographer, but no one seems to have recognised 
that the cyclist photographer is something more than a photo- 
grapher superimposed upon a cyclist. He is something more 
and other than both, just as one and one, in spite of all that 
the solution-mixers may say, generally make more than two. 


Presented to Coventry. 

Now, the prime consideration in cycling is economy—not so 
much economy of purse as economy of parts. That is granted, 
is it not? The slender, sensitive bicycle itself, from spoke to 
sprocket, is the last word in economy. Here is the great idea. 
Let a camera be constructed which can be turned into a cycle 
at will, or, if preferred, a cycle which can be shunted up against 
a milestone and collapse into a complete photographic outfit. 
Certain arrangements suggest themselves at once. The cycle 
lamp, for instance, will act as a red lamp for photographic 
purposes, and the lens, readily replaceable, can be used for the 
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straight bars, could they not be twisted 
with the steering handle modified so as to form 
the tripod head? 


window. <And those 
into a tripod, 


The Very Idea! 

With a little manipulation—and nothing is to be gained 
without it—it should be possible for the pneumatic release to 
serve as the tyre upon occasion. It seems a pity that, while 
the cyclist-photographer is dispensing with superfluities, he 
should not make the pneumatic tube serve the double purpose. 
The speedometer, too, should be combined in one instrument 
with the exposure meter (Mr. Watkins, please note). Possibly 
the gear might be made to actuate the shutter, and the pedal 
cranks to rock the developing dishes, until, really, a man would 
never know whether he was riding a camera or exposing with 
a bicycle. Where, indeed, will such scorching conventiveness 
stop? (Here.—ED.) 


Vive la Pole. 


While Parliament, in its wisdom, is considering further re- 
strictions against the aliens, it is our pleasure to consider the 
value of the Pole artistically. In a very short time the whole 
kingdom, in fact, a very substantial part of the globe, will be 
brilliant in bunting, and how great the regret will be that in 
most instances the decorative flag-post (yes, that is the Pole 
which we have in mind) will be but a temporary erection. And 
yet what an improvement it is to most buildings! We, over in 
this country, are lamentably deficient in the building of our 
roofs. We put a mere lid on a fine building, and pronounce 
it, like an egg, to be “well and truly laid." А fine doorway, 
elegant proportions, fine construction, admirable internal 
arrangements, all spoilt because we are merely content to make 
the top storey “wind and water tight," and refuse to consider 
it as an important part of any architectural scheme. The 
French do otherwise, and wisely. Their mansard roofs are 
things of beauty. Their buildings are, like their women, well 
dressed from top to toe. Here we decorate our roofs with an 
agonising array of twisted chimney pots. There the crowning 
beauty is a flag-post, a central line, which can never mar and 
often makes the roof-line. Half the fine buildings in London 
want a something, and in nine times out of ten the something 
is a towering central line which the flag-post supplies. The last 
Coronation in many cases has supplied the deficiency, but there 
are hosts of gaps which should be closed up this June. 


The Catastrophe. 
He lectured on Cygnus, Centaurus, Orion, 
Of mighty world-systems of which we're the scion ; 
He showed them the pictures of nebule vast, 
And o'er the night sky what a spell did he cast! 
He spoke of the millions, and billions, and trillions 
Of miles that we were from those starry postillions, 
The Plough (not of Clapham), the Bear, and the Pole— 
When hoarse exclamations arose ; o'er the whole 
Of the sky certain cracks—yes, of doom—were appearing, 
The great constellations to smithereens tearing. 
And spite of his talk he was tortured with care 
For a tre of glass only чиге ERE square. 
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63rd 
Lesson. 


NE of the difficulties 
which face the be- 
ginner is to decide 
from an examination 
of a defective nega- 
tive whether the ex- 
posure or the de- 
velopment is at fault. 
It seems very simple 
for the more expe- 
rienced worker who 
has developed a plate 
or film, and who 
knows that his de- 
velopment has been 
carried on with a normal solution for 
an average length of time, to say the 
thinness of the negative is due to in- 
sufficient exposure. But the novice is 
not so sure of his ground, and is often 
unable to say whether a thin negative 
is the result of insufficient exposure or 
of insufficient development. For this 
reason we always counsel the beginner 
to develop with a developing solution 
of standard strength and for a fixed 
time, so that he may be’ reasonably 
sure that any variations are due to 
variations in the exposure. 

Even when using an exposure meter 
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SFECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


CORRECT EXPOSURE. 


there are possibilities of error. It is 
not difficult to darken the sensitive 
paper till it matches the painted tint, 


and when the time this takes has been 
noted, the setting of the scales is only 
a matter of a moment or two. The 
exposure is then found for what may 
be called an average subject." But, 
of course, one must know what sort of 
view an ''average subject " is, and, 
further, if the subject is not an average 
subject, what variation in the exposure 
is necessary to meet the case. 


The safest and easiest way о! 
classifying the subject is by the position 
of the nearest shadow or dark object. 
Suppose, for example, we have a large 
open field in which to experiment, and 
that towards one end of the field are 
some trees, We may photograph the 
trees from the other end of the field, 
when they will be more or less distan: 
objects, and then we may approach 
them closely, so closely in fact that 
thev, or parts of them, will be near 
foreground objects. When we are near 
to the trees the exposure required will 
be longer than when we are some dis- 
tance away. Here are two negatives, 


marked A and B, representing two such 
exposures. Іп А the camera was not 
more than fifteen feet from the trunk 
of the nearest tree, while in B it was 
at least 300 feet. The exposure given 
to À was a fifth of a second, and the 
exposure given to B a fortieth of a 
second, and these two negatives side 
by side will impress on your mind the 
importance of considering distance of 
the principal dark object or shadow 
when deciding what exposure to give. 

You naturally want to know more 
about this, and how much difference to 
make. Here is a little table which you 
can easily carry in your mind, and 
which can be used in conjunction with 
the Watkins Bee meter: 


(A) Open sea and sky. Distant 
Alpine snows. The nearest 
shadow or dark object be- 
yond 1 mile ........................ 1* 

(B) Open beach or estuary scenes, 
with very light foreground. 


Nearest shadows, etc., be- 
tween 300 ft. and 4 mile ...... i 
(C) Open landscape, with trees, 
buildings, etc. Nearest 
shadow, etc., 100 to 300 ft. ... 4 
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(D) Average 


landscape, 
buildings, cattle, figures, etc. 
Nearest shadow 30 to 100 ft. 


trees, 


(E) Average subject, figures in 
street or market - place. 
Nearest shadow 10 to 3o ft. 
away 

(F) Near dark foreground, single 
figure portraits out of doors. 
Nearest shadow within 10 ft. 2 


The figures in the right-hand column 
simply indicate the proportionate ex- 
posure, and 1 is placed opposite the 
average subject, because this is the 
subject which requires the exposure 
indicated by the exposure meter. 

Of course, when you are setting thc 
focussing scale for comparatively near 
objects, vou need to estimate the dis- 
tance very accurately. A figure шо ft. 
away will be out of focus if you judge 
the distance to be 12 ft., and set 
the scale at 12 ft. But with these 
greater distances you need not be afraid 
of being out a few feet. If the nearest 
shadow is really 400 feet away, and 
you expose as if it were between 100 
and 300 feet away, you will only get a 
slightly thicker negative, which will 
yet give a satisfactory print. So that 
you do not need to be frightened bv 
any imaginary difficulty in estimating 
distances. The ability to estimate a 
distance of 30 or 100 or 300 feet is very 
quickly acquired. 

There is another point you need to 
very carefully bear in mind, however, 
and that is to think which is the 
nearest important dark shadow from 
the exposure point of view, and not 
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from a pictorial point of view. Start- 
ing off with the supposition that your 
negative must be properly exposed, the 
nearest important shadow or dark ob- 
ject is the part of the picture which 
will demand most exposure, and it will 
consequently determine the exposure 
the plate will receive. If you have as 
your subject a view across an Alpine 
valley, the nearest object of any kind 
being, say, half a mile away, you will 
classify the subject under heading A, 
and give a sixteenth of the exposure 
indicated by the meter. But if in the 
foreground are some dark pines, barely 
100 feet from the camera, their pre- 
sence there will place your subject in 
class D, notwithstanding the fact that 
the distant view is the most important 
part of the picture pictorially. 

So with open sea views with ship- 
ping. If the shipping is near to the 
camera, it will determine what expo- 
sure must be given, although the por- 
tion of the view that appeals to vou, 
and which is the raison d'étre of the 


exposure, may be the sky and sunlight 
on the distant sea. 

There are cases where full and proper 
exposure for the near objects will mean 
serious over-exposure for the distant 
ones. We then say the range of the 
subject is too great for the plate. In 
such cases as we have just given, the 
near shipping and the dark pines, it 
is well to avoid such near objects, if 
the perfect rendering of the distance is 
the chief aim. 

As a guide to the appearance of in- 
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sufficiently exposed plates or films, we 
have made four exposures on the same 
subject, and developed all the nega- 
tives together for the normal time. 
Each plate had half the exposure of the 
preceding one; that is, No. т had 1-20th 
sec., No. 2 had r-4oth sec., No. 3 had 
1-8oth sec., and No. 4 1-160th sec. The 
exposure in each case is insufficient, 
though No. 1 is not unprintable. If 
these are compared with A and B nega- 
tives a good idea may be obtained of 
the appearance of under and of nor- 
mally exposed negatives. 

There is one little point which it may 
be helpful to mention. The area of the 
shadow or dark object on the plate 
should be taken into account when 
classifying the subject. If the dark ob- 
ject is small, and its image on the 
ground glass is, say, as small as half 
a threepenny bit in a quarter-plate or 
5 by 4 picture, it cannot be regarded as 
important whether there is detail in it 
or not. In fact, when the print is 
made it will scarcely be possible to 
say whether detail is or is not present 
in such a small dark shadow. And if 
the detail is buried in printing it is ob- 
viously no use having it in the nega- 
tive. A small shadow may be a mere 
touch of dark in a picture, and even 
without detail will look rich, but a 
large area of equally dark shadow 
without detail will lack richness and 
transparency. This is, of course, onlv 
a rough indication to guide the worker 
until a little experience is acquired 
which will enable him to decide what 
is, from the exposure point of view, an 
important shadow or dark object. 


A HANDY HOME-MADE PRINT TRIMMER. 


ANY people use safety razors, and 

the used blades are thrown away as 
useless, but they can be put to very good 
account as a photographic accessory. <A 
glance at the adjoining sketch almost ex- 
plains itself. Take a small piece of wood 
6 inches long, and round it off 4 inches 
from the end to form the handle. In the 


p 


other end a slot is cut to receive the 
blade ; this slot can be cut by forcing one 
of the blades down the holder, then drill 
a small hole through the holder to corre- 
spond to the last hole in the blade, and 
insert a small screw. This handy little 
tool is then ready for use. It will be 
found very useful, and one blade will last 
quite a long time. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 


The 


_ technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HEN a lady is asked to sit to a 

photographer for а portrait or 
figure study, the instaut thought—so one 
is told—is, * What shall I wear?" Now 
this aspect of the endless question of 
clothes is fraught with anxiety for the 
wearer and difficulty for the photographer, 
because it usually happens that what a 
lady thinks is most becoming to her is 
frequently not suitable for the best mono- 
chrome effect. 

To the feminine mind, fit and fashion 
are dominating notes, but to the photo- 
grapher's mind the choice of something 
which will give good light and shade 
gradation, without violent contrasts, is 
preferable. 

When a lady says, * What shall I 
wear?" the best course is to suggest a 
costume which avoids marked patterns— 
e. g. stripes, etc., or strong colour con- 
trasts. Furs are nearly always becoming. 
Old lace, not too white, suits elderly 
people. Extremes of fashion are best 
avoided, as being too suggestive of the 
fashion plates in ladies’ newspapers and 
if you have the courage, it is well to sug— 
gest that the latest and last should not 
be wasted on such a trivial matter as 
photography, but kept for a more worthy 
occasion. Your own true reason, which 
must never be mentioned, is that a woman 
in her newest frock or hat invariably 
assumes a special expression of satisfac- 
tion, which no other known factor can 
conjure up. 


By A. Danesi. 


А.-А VISITOR. 


Now here we have three people, all 
wearing headgear; but note the way that 
the man in fig. C wears his cap. It was 
new once, but he forgets exactly when 
that was. Тһе fact is, he gives not half 
a thought to his clothing, for his mind is 
entirely occupied with other thoughts. 
The tree background is rather spotty, but 
we have seen many worse backgrounds, 
and so may let this pass. The proportions 
or shape of the print make it seem to be 
rather too near a square. Technically the 
picture is quite creditable, considering that 
it is not an easy combination to tackle. 

In fig. A the first thought is a question: 


B.—PORTRAIT STUDY. 


By E. S. Perkins. 


Is the lady coming into or leaving the 
room? If she is closing the door, there 
seems an imminent risk of that party 
hat getting squashed between the door and 
the wall. 

The costume is not very suitable for 
photography, as the white arm seems to 
be cut away from the body. This part, 
together with the hand, face, and square 
breastplate  arrangement— whatever its 
proper name is—all come too light, while 
the hair and hat are thus emphasised in 
their darkness by force of contrast. 

Then, again, it may be presumed that 
the lady is the important part of the pic- 
ture, but she seems only a trivial item 
compared with the importance given to 
the door. We could very well spare a 
three-quarter-inch strip cut off the (our) 
left-hand side of this print, and the re- 
mainder would be greatly improved by 
this trimming. 

Of course, the importance of the various 
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parts of a picture are not to be expressed 
in square inches, but, at the same time, 
there should be some sort of consistent 
harmony between space occupied and 
pictorial value. 

In the case of example B, we see how 
agreeably the fur comes out, and indi. 
cates its own surface texture, without 
being emphatic in any way. The breast- 
plate part of this costume is not nearly so 
light and assertive as in example A. The 


C. - THE GARDENER'S TALE. By H. L. Brydon. 


feathers in the hat afford pleasant variety 
of light and shade, but the hair and be- 
neath the hat are conspicuously dark. And, 
by the way, the present vogue of the tea- 
tray is something which the photographer 
hopes may find an early grave; for, of 
necessity, it cuts off practically all light 
from the hair, and is bound to give an 
untrue tonal effect. It has been sug. 
gested that the hair may be lighted up 
by reflectors on the ground. But reflec- 
tors in general are unsatisfactory; for 
they very nearly always give unnatural 
cross-lighting effects. 

Finally, just a word about the excellent 
piece of work overleaf. The print at once 
claims our approbation, because it is so 
obviously a piece of straightforward, un- 
affected portraiture. One does not here 
get anv notion that the girl has been 
specially costumed for the event. The 
pose and expression are quiet and yet 
quite lifelike; but to hide the hands be- 
hind the back is not a very courageous 
wav of tackling the perpetual question, 
* What shall I do with my hands?" 

In this instance the top of the head 
comes rather too near the top margin of 
the print, unless, of course, one is 
specially aiming at suggesting a very tall 
person. 


EW readers should note that 
back numbers containing pre- 
vious Beginners’ Lessons are obtain- 
able from the Publishers, 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


AVE you any query or point of 

difficulty in your photography ? 

If so, write to the Editor of “The 

A. P. & P. N." 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 
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AGNES. By A. WOODHEAD, 
Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition, — 1, À CNY Ole 
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PASSE. 


QUI 


LE BONHEUR« 


From the Paris Salon of Photography. 
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Last week we briefly made reference to an effort on 
the part of photographers to oppose any distinction 
being made in the law of copyright 
THE COPYRIGHT between photography and other forms 
BILL. of pictorial art. As our readers are 
probably aware, by the Copyright Act 
‘of 1862 copyright obtains in all pictorial and graphic 
productions, including photographs, for the life of the 
author and seven years after his death. By Mr. Sydney 
Buxton’s new Act now before Parliament, the term 
for which copyright shall subsist is to be for the life 
of the author and fifty years after his death; but special 
exception is made in the case of photographs (which 
are grouped with phonographic records, perforated 
rolls and other contrivances, by means of which a work 
can be mechanically performed or delivered) in which 
the copyright is to subsist for fifty years only from 
the making of the negative or print. The only 
possible reason that can be adduced for this discrimina- 
tion whereby camera work is separated from other 
forms of pictorial art, is to meet the professional and 
trade sections of photographers who produce prints in 
a firm’s name. Such a body corporate has, of course, 
no ‘‘ life " within the meaning of the Act, and, in fact, 
never dies. As the drafting of the Act permits registra- 
tion by a corporate body as the “ author,” it is obvious 
the ‘‘ life and fifty years after ” clause could not apply, 
but we see no reason why the clause should not be so 
modified as to differentiate between the photographs 
produced by trading firms and by individuals who desire 
protection for their personal work. 
е ee 


The technical skill required for good balloon photo- 
graphy is not very considerable. To a great extent 
the photographer aloft has his arrange- 

BALLOON ments ready made for him, and has 
PHOTOGRAPHY. simply blindly to snap in the face of 
fate. Miss Gertrude Bacon, who speaks 

from long personal experience in this connection, filled 
one of the exhibition evenings at Prince's Skating Club 
with a charming lecture on aerial photography. She 
used, she said, two of the most ordinary Kodak 
cameras—one 5 by 4 Cartridge and a No. 2 Bull’s-eye. 
They were fitted with the ordinary lenses, and, indeed, 
there was no special apparatus of any description. An 
instantaneous exposure was always necessary, because, 
of course, the balloon was in continuous motion. Ít 


was necessary to carry films instead of plates, owing 
to considerations of weight, and also because of the 
possibility of a smash on descent. The work was 
fixed-focus work, the things to be photographed from 
a balloon being all at infinity. But what made balloon 
photography rather difficult and rather special was the 
atmospheric condition. Bright sunlight was necessary, 
because, unless there was sunlight, there was no con- 
trast, and everything was reduced to a dull, flat grey 
level. But more than sunlight was wanted, namely, 
definition and sharpness. ‘The little particles of haze 
with which certain atmospheres were charged were in- 
visible from below, but seen from above each of these 
little particles, lit by sunlight, became a blinking little 
star. The weather best suited for balloon photography 
was just before or just after rain. 
е ә в 

А cinematographic apparatus, in which the trans- 
parent film is entirely done away with, marks a new era 
in animated photography. Fire risk 
becomes practically eliminated, and 
this, despite the appearance recently 
of non - inflammable transparent 
films, is worthy of attention. But the paper band of 
photographs which takes the place of the ordinary 
celluloid film is of value from an economical point of 
view quite apart from the fact that it can be rendered 
non-inflammable. At first sight one would think that 
in illuminating the band of photographs from in front, 
and using the reflected light to form the image, a great 
loss of light would take place, necessitating a consider- 
able increase in the amount of light used. But the 
losses in reflection may be compensated for by em- 
ploying a much larger picture, and in the new apparatus 
put forward by Captain Fulton the pictures are about 
four inches by three in size, the paper band being, 
roughly, four inches in width. The general outline of 
the apparatus is as follows: Two arc lamps, one each 
side of the moving paper band, cast a powerful illumi- 
nation, by means of condensers, upon the photographs. 
The objective occupies its ordinary position and рго- 
jects the image on the screen. The large area of 
illumination means a less amount of heat on the 
pictures, and owing both to this and to the impervious 
character of the treated paper, it is possible to stop 
short on one picture for an indefinite time. When 
showing a written letter or notice with a celluloid film 
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it is usual to run the band continuously, whereas in 
this instance one merely stops the apparatus, showing 
the one '' unit "—the written matter—until the audi- 
ence has had time to read it. 
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Ав already announced, the success of the popular little 
Verascope camera of Jules Richard has necessitated the 
removal of the London branch 
from 23a, Albemarle Street, 
Piccadilly, to larger апа more 
convenient premises at 27, New 
Bond Street, W. These were opened on May 5 by 
His Excellency M. Paul Cambon, the French Ambas- 
sador, who was accompanied by Lord Redesdale, Lord 
Northcliffe, and a number of notabilities in the photo- 
graphic and artistic world. The new premises are con- 
venientlv situated, and are very tastefully decorated 
within, many striking examples of work with thc 
Verascope forming part of the scheme of decoration. 
The London manager is M. Finot, whom our readers 
will remember as the subject of one of ** Touchstone's '' 
articles: “ Photographers I Have Met." Any readers 
of THe A. P. AND P. N. will be welcome at Verascope 
House to view the collection of photographs which are 
displaved. 


THE NEW VERASCOPE 
HOUSE. 


ees 

Messrs. Goupil have just discovered an artist-genius 
who has done fine work since the“ 'fifties." Fame has 
found Walter Greaves when he has attained 

A '" NEW” his seventieth vear, and the irony is that his 
GENIUS. show at Goupil's Gallerv in Regent Street 
IS a gigantic success, and almost evervthing 

is sold at prices which must stagger the modest artist, 
and which should no doubt be to his substantial advan- 
tage. Mr. Greaves was a pupil of Whistler, and that 
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shrewd artist never allowed him to exhibit without ex- 
press permission, and then only on his mentioning that 
he was a pupil of Whistler. Both these provisions are 
understandable when it is noted that Greaves was 
painting Whistler subjects, and painting them extra- 
ordinarily well, in the ‘fifties, and that if there had been 
a rivalry, the master must have looked to his laurels. 
Either Whistler was late in the field or his pupil had 
an extraordinary knack of acquiring, at its best, his 
teacher’s touch, slickness, subjects and method, almost 
as soon as it had been acquired by the latter. More- 
over, one is bound to admit that the faultless drawing 
and immense human interest in the pupil’s pictures com- 
pare more than favourably with the master’s. 
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In glancing over our notice of the new Aldis lens, 
which appears on p. 517 of the present issue, we 
find that we have not once used the now 
“PUNCTUALITY.” common term stigmatic, anastigmat, 
or indeed any expression involving the 
inclusion of the Geek word “ stigma," a word which 
merely means a dot, a point, or a fine mark. In a 
“ Topic ’’ under date April 17 last, we briefly touched оп 
the scientific technics of anastigmatism, and we gave 
plain instructions for testing a lens for astigmatism; but 
in reverting to the subject from the etvmological aspect 
the whole matter may be summarised by saying that an 
optically perfect lens is '' punctual " (L. punctum, а 
dot), an expression which in recent times has been 
curiouslv limited to exactness in the matter of time, 
whereas some years ago the word merely signified exact, 
in the general sense. Thus Bishop Sprat, in defining 
the functions of the Royal Society, included ‘‘ punctual 
directions for the conducting of experiments."' 
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SOME APPLICATIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY: A NOTABLE EXHIBIT. 


HE numerous applications of modern photography, and its 

widespread utility in every phase of life, are being steadily 
borne in upon all observing people, whether they use a camera 
or not. The technical sections of the Roval Photographic 
Society's Exhibition now open at the Princes Skating Club, 
Knightsbridge, demonstrate the point clearly, and amply vin- 
dicate the Society in its endeavours for the advancement of 
photography. At the international exhibition which has been 
recently opened at Turin, the photographic section includes 
some interesting exhibits in the photographic section from Eng- 
lish firms. Notable among these is the exhibit which has just 
been sent bv Messrs. Raines and Co., of Ealing, who have on 
more than one previous occasion demonstrated a refreshing 
originality in. exhibition matters. 

As our readers are probably well aware, this firm inter alia 
specialises in the preparation of exhibition work. They will 
undertake the entire production of a pictorial photograph, from 
developing dish to the gallery wall. The amateur who places 
himself in Messrs. Raines’ hands can (if he likes) confidently 
leave evervthing to them—with the exception of selection of 
subject and making the exposure, but we have no doubt thev 
would undertake these preliminary necessaries also, at the 
same reasonable figure that characterises their tariff for devc- 
loping, printing, enlarging, finishing, mounting, framing, etc. 

In the exhibit that the firin have sent to Turin they have, 
needless to say, done justice to their reputation in its presenta- 
tion. There are but fifteen pictures in the collection, but they 
amply demonstrate both the utility and beauty of photography, 
and illustrate some of its many applications in art, science, 
and commerce. On this latter idea Messrs. Raines are to be 
congratulated. 

They have obtained the permission of their customers to use 
negatives of such diversified subjects as to be certain of attract- 
ing the attention and interest of every class of visitor. The 
engineer will see a new type of locomotive for mountain work, 
built by Bever, Peacock and Co., the interior of one of the 
Daimler Motor Co.'s fitting shops, and also one of their cars 


in use, and a steel work bridge on the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way. Another railway company in the same country, the Cana- 
dian Pacific, is represented by views of one of its trains in 
the Rocky Mountains, and bv one of the Pacific liners. Those 
interested in Alpine photography will be attracted by some 
remarkable enlargements from negatives by Dr. C. Atkin Swan. 

One frame is an enlargement from a high-power telephoto 
of the Dru at Chamounix, together with contact prints from 
the original negative, and also one, for purposes of comparison, 
from a negative taken from the same standpoint with a lens 
of ordinarv focal length. The other frame contains two enlarge- 
ments of difficult climbing subjects, and the inscription is to 
the effect that the portability of the modern camera is such 
that it can be carried on the most difficult climbs. 

Of quite a different nature are two frames of carbons from 
negatives lent by Stafford Allen and Sons, of their farms in 
Suffolk, whereon are grown the plants used by them in the 
manufacture of medicinal products. Natural history is repre- 
sented by a frame of five enlargements of “Тһе Arctic Tern,” 
by W. Bickerton, and astronomy by enlargements of The 
Moon ” and of “ Orion—showing Nebula and Belt Stars," bv 
W. Shackleton. “ Types of English Gardens "—photographed 
for The Studio, by R. Lincoln Cocks—is a set of five sepia 
platinotypes, which will serve to show the Italians that if 
wealthy English people visit Italy in great numbers it is not 
because of a lack of beauty in their own country. And, finally, 
one sees H.M.S. Commonwealth, a first-class battleship steam- 
ing at full speed—a remarkably pictorial effect from a negative 
by H. H. Barton, R.N. 

These fifteen pictures are not only remarkable examples of 
photographic craftsmanship, but they also serve to show the 
many directions in which photography is being used to-day. 
Messrs. Raines are fortunate in that they are able to borrow 
negatives from clients following such widely different branches 
of photography, but, it may be added, their clients are not less 
fortunate in being already in touch with Messrs. Raines, and 
thus of knowing the quality of their productions. 
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T is not 

generally 

known 
amongst amateur 
photographers that 
more very rapid 
plates are used in 
summer than in 
қ winter. Slow or 
medium plates are usually recommended for landscape 
work, but the professional, and the amateur who 
specialises in portrait work, find the bright summer 
light apt to give harsh contrasts, and in consequence 
are obliged to diffuse the light in the studio; this diffu- 
sion means a serious loss in actinic power, and hence 
the speed of the plates used has to be upheld. 

The advent of the very rapid plate, too, has opened 
up a new field in photographic work, and the camera is 
far more in evidence now on the sports ground than 
it was a few years ago. A distinctive feature of the 
aeroplane “ crowd” is the number of cameras it 
possesses, at all events where the photographer does 
not require special permission; and aeroplane work 
necessitates a long-focus lens and extremely short ex- 
posures, so that the rapid plate is again much in 
evidence. It will be seen that I am rather suggesting 
the advantage of the very rapid plate, even in the 
brightest months of the year, though for the beginner 
the ‘‘ extra rapid '" and medium varieties are always 
preferable, owing to their latitude. But it cannot be 
denied that the monochrome rendering of practically all 
subjects is more natural, as regards gradation, when 
working normally with rapid plates than with slow. 
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Harsh Contrasts. 

The gradation given by the plate properly exposed 
and developed may be roughly gauged by the difference 
in density between the highest lights and the deepest 
shadows in which detail (not fog) is apparent. The 
“© ordinary ° plate of medium rapidity is too apt to 
give black skies in the negative if the subject itself is 
fully exposed. This too harsh contrast is very apparent 
in flower studies taken with an ordinary plate, where 
the results are falsified from a botanical point of view, 
although their ‘‘ brightness" may gladden the heart 
of the photographer. 

The slow orthochromatic plate is sometimes worse 
in this respect, especially when used with a yellow 
screen. Contrasts are always increased when one uses 
more of the yellow or orange rays in forming the 
picture, and this is undoubtedly one reason why ortho- 
chromatic pictures are so often too hard. A harsh 
result, taken orthochromatically, is just as incorrect as 
an ordinary photograph. 

To come to developers, we have to examine the ques- 
tion as to whether any one developer is more suitable 
for summer work than any other. A recent visit, ex- 
tending through four countries, showed that in each 
one a different developer was regarded with preference. 
There is little doubt, however, as regards England, 
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that pyro-metol is the favourite. It has theory as well 
as practice on its side, for it is well known that pyro- 
gallol and metol behave differently as regards grada- 
tion. By increasing the amount of pyro, we can get 
more contrast, while by using a larger proportion of 
metol softer pictures are obtained. 

Metol alone is nevertheless a perfect developer, which 
is capable of giving ample contrast, combined with 
maximum detail in the shadows. But it must be used 
cool. Amateurs think that until they themselves feel 
the heat really oppressive the developer must be cool— 
under winter conditions. Yet the few degrees rise in 
the temperature during May and the early part of June, 
intensified perhaps by a stuffy and badly ventilated 
dark-room, are responsible for a good deal of change 
in the behaviour of a developer. 


Developing Formulee. 

A couple of tablespoonfuls of saltpetre mixed with 
a pint of fresh, tap water makes quite a satisfactory 
solution to wash out measures and dishes (preparatory 
to a final rinse), and if the mixed developer is then 
stood in the solution for a few minutes, just before 
development, the fear of fog or unmanageably quick 
action of the developer will be quite averted. Тһе 
following formula is one which will give, with normal 
exposure, a perfect negative in three and a half minutes, 
at about 60 deg. Fahr., with most rapid plates :— 


Distilled water 


ECE 20 OZ 
r renean diues 1} oz. 
Anhydrous sodium carbonate  ......... 5 drm 
T7 AA ORO Ge j 120 gr. 


Another single solution developer, made with metol 
and hydroquinone, which is energetic, and yields full 
shadow detail, but is not quite so sensitive to warmth, 
is as follows :— 


T ¹A ⅛ A 30 02 
CJ ²˙Üĩ1˙o ] e eR 75 gr 
r visant) ei PUO dA RP 150 gr 
„ iore Deis sa анаа 5 oz. 
Potassium t aM 7 Oz. 
Potassium: ende 60 gr 


This is a concentrated developer, one part of which is 
mixed with four to five parts of water for use. 

Practically all makers recommend a pyro-metol 
formula adapted to their own plates, which is invari- 
ably satisfactory, and as they are made up in two solu- 
tions, they give a certain amount of latitude to the 
user. No harm can ever be done by just commencing 
development in a tentative way—by using, for instance, 
one part of the soda solution (B) to three parts of the 
pyro-metol solution (A), and then adding the remaining 
two parts of the soda as necessary. Where this is 
done, it is a wise plain to mix the restraining element, 
the potassium bromide, with the B solution, or, better 
still, to add it separately, as some makers advise, as 
in cases of under-exposure the image need not then 
be cut out in the shadows as it is otherwise. 
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lenses, especially the worker who has only a single lens 

of comparatively short focus. It frequently happens, 
whether for portraiture or landscape, that a lens of much 
longer focus is required, while less frequently a lens of 
shorter focus may be wanted. Very few, however, can afford 
to have complete separate lenses for all classes of work and 
every contingency, and even supplementary lenses of the 
Planiscope type run into money if many are purchased. 

The advantage of being able to obtain a long focus needs 
no recommendation, especially in portraiture. The only 
way to obtain satisfactory portraits is to have the camera at 
least ten feet from the model and to use a long-focus lens. 

To those who desire the additional power given by lenses 
of various foci at small cost, spectacle lenses appear to be 
the best thing for the purpose. I claim no originality for 
the idea, but a few hints as to an equipment of this kind and 
its use may prove helpful to readers who have not used 
spectacle lenses previously for photographic purposes. 

Of course, spectacle lenses are not so correct as more 
expensive ones; but if the stronger lenses are avoided, 7.e., 
those of very short focus, the aberrations that may be caused 
are practically negligible, while the cost at any optician's is 
only about 6d. each in the rough, or 15. each cut to size. 

Both convex and concave lenses are necessary—the former 
to give shorter foci than the original lens, the latter to give 
the longer foci required. The formula to enable the neces- 
sary foci to be worked out is: 

I I I 

TE р 
where f'=focus of original lens, f*=focus of spectacle lens, 
and Е = focus required. 

In the case of concave lenses, the formula will, of course, 
read : — 


bus ee feels the need at times of supplementary 
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КСР 
Most photographic lenses in use are from 5 in. to 6 in. 
focus; so, employing the above formula, it will be seen that 
in the case of these бее the following spectacle lenses will 
be required to give the foci shown: 
5-INCH LENS. 
To get about P" focus requires a convex spectacle lens of 10 in. focus. 


” ” T Т T 12 5 
,* 4 ,* „э эң 99 20 * 

= 6 Ж ж concave Ре 30 - 
%. 7 ,* „э 99 > 18 .. 
99 8 99 ,* „э 99 14 ,?* 
РА 9 $$ $5 11 * 


6-INCH LENS. 
To get 4 in. focus requires a convex spectacle lens of 12 in. focus. 


” 5 T ” ” mm ” 30 ” 
mm 7 ” concave E » 42 ” 
m S -g " T + s 7 i 
ээ 9 99 ээ 99 99 „э 18 ,* 
» IO T , ” ” ” 15 Tm 


In my own case, I possess a 6 in. anastigmat, with com- 
ponents giving foci of 94 in. and 114 in., so that with буе 
spectacle lenses selected from above I get foci of i5. $, 6, 7; 8, 
92, 10, and 113 inches—a battery that meets most require- 
ments. 

Of course, the use of Pi edd lenses is limited by 
the camera extension. A fixed-focus camera can have a 
lens of only one focus; and a camera the longest extension 
of which, from the plate to the lens, is, say, 8 in., cannot be 
used with a lens of a focal length longer than that distance. 
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As regards the method of fitting the spectacle lenses, I 
have seen it recommended that in the case of a doublet they 
should be placed between the diaphragm and the front 
combination; but the simpler method, which is applicable 
both to single lenses and doublets, is to have a cell made to 
fit on the front of the original lens to carry any one of the 
spectacle lenses. The following rough diagram shows how 
this is done. The cost of such a cell should be about 2s. 6d. 


Th 
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Fig. 1. 


I also have two colour screens cut to the same size as the 
spectacle lenses, so that they can be used in the same cell ; 
and the latter can, if desired, be made so as to carry a 
screen as well as one of the spectacle lenses. 

My lenses, screens, etc., are packed in a box, as shown 
in the photograph (fig 2). The box cost me 2s., but a 
cardboard box would cost next to nothing. For the purpose 
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Fig. 2. 
of identification, I had small notches cut on the edges of 
the lenses, beginning with that giving me the shortest focus, 
2.2., that giving me 4 in. is cut with one notch, that giving 
me 5 in. with two notches, and so on. 

A point to be borne in mind when using these spectacle 
lenses is that they alter the stop and, ager apr тір the 
y 


exposures necessary. The rule is to divide the stop the 
focus of the original lens, and multiply by the focus of the 
combined lenses. For instance, if the original lens is of 
6 in. focus, working at F/8, and when using the supplemen- 
tary lens the combined focus is 9 in., the stop will be 8x 


9-6ths = 12 
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A USEFUL HOME-MADE VIEW-METER. 
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sess more than one camera and 

perhaps several lenses of different 

focal length which it is their 
practice to use for different size 
plates, their quarter-plate lens 
becoming a wide-angle outfit when 
adapted to their half-plate outfit, 
and so on. If so, it is safe to 
suppose they have often had to 
speculate as to how much view 
would be included on a particular 
plate with a particular lens, and 
that when limited as to view-point 
it has often meant actual trial on the 
focussing-screen, wasted journeys, 
and carrying about of apparatus 
that could not be brought into use. 

I surmise all this because it was my own experience until 
I decided to construct some sort of view meter that would 
embrace all my cameras and lenses. 

This view-meter was very simple to construct and quite effi- 
cient for a few particular lenses and plate sizes, so I pass it on. 

Two pieces of thick millboard are cut to the shape of C D 
(fig. 1), the length of each piece being about five inches. These 
flaps are covered with a piece of bookbinder's cloth or imitation 
morocco, so as to bind them together like the covers of a 
book, and this binding must extend down from one side in 
the shape of a quarter circle to take the scale B (fig. 1). The 
inside of the flaps and the scale parts is then covered with 
some good white paper, the piece attached for the scale being 
of extra thickness and divided in the middle to allow of it 
being folded between the flaps for convenience of carrying in 
the pocket. The meter is then ready for marking. 

The marking of the scale is not very difficult, but it is first 
necessary to know the focal length of the lenses in use. There 
are various simple methods of finding this, but in case they are 
not to hand, here is one: Pencil two lines on the focussing 
screen as wide apart as the size of the screen will conveniently 
allow, say, five inches; then focus on some distinct distant 
object, such as a telegraph pole, and placing the camera on a 
table, bring its image over one mark. Draw a line on the 
table against the camera baseboard, and then swing the camera 
round so as to bring the image of the distant object against the 
other mark on the screen, and pencil another mark on the 
table against the camera baseboard so as to form a V with 
the first. If now a 
line is drawn across 
these two lines at a 
point where their 
separation is five 
inches (the separa- 
tion of the lines on 
the screen), and the 
measurement taken 
from the centre of 
this cross line to the 
apex of the other 
two, it will give the 
focal length of the 
lens. 

We proceed to mark 
the scale of the 
view meter as 
folows: A large 
sheet of paper is 
taken and а line 
pencilled across it 
near one end; 
another line is drawn 
at right angles to 
this, and marked off 
with the focal length 
of the lens, taking 
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the measurement 

* > from the base line 
ы + PLATE же” (fig. 2); this base 
SN FLATE line is then marked 


off with the sizes of 
the plates, and other 


Fig. 2. lines are then pen- 
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cilled from these marks to the point representing the focal 
length, forming triangles, as seen in fig. 2. 

Another glance at fig. 2 will now explain the marking of 
the view meter scale better than a lengthy description. With 
the corner of the scale on the focus point the two flaps em- 


Fig. 1. 


brace the angle of view (described by the triangle), and a pencil 
mark is made on the scale within the lines reserved for the 
particular lens under test. Then when all the plate sizes are 
marked in a similar way the pencil marks are inked over and 
marked with the plate sizes. All the lenses are similarly 
treated in turn, and the particulars of the lenses and their focal 
lengths written on the inside of the flap, as in fig. r. 

This completes our task. How the view meter is used will 
be seen by fig. 3, 
and when held in 
this position with the  ' 
white inside the flaps 
almost visible, and 
with the flaps open 
to some particular 
plate and lens mark, 
the view included 
will be exactly the 
same as would be 
secured if we exposed 
a plate from that 
position, using the 
particular lens and 
size of plate marked 
on the view-meter. 

While the meter is 
particularly useful to 
those possessing a 
number of lenses and 
different size cameras, 
it is useful to those 
only possessing one, 
for it will enable 
them to observe the 
amount of view in. 
cluded and to select 
the view-point before 
putting up the 
camera ; it also folds 
flat and it can always 
be carried in the 
pocket. 


Fig, 3. 


ГО Buy, Sell, or Exchange a camera, 


lens, or accessories, see Supp. 8-10. 
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24; / Apparatus Section. 
A RADE and profes- 
2 sional photography, 

- Ж which was banished from 


last year’s “ Royal" exhi- 
bition, returns this year to 


SS" 


find plenty of room at 

22 Prince’s Skating Club. 

RTT More room than com- 

Entrance to the Prince's Skating Club, pan y, remarked the 
Knightsbridge. attendant at one stall, 

surveying gloomily the 


empty building in the morning hours. Visitors have come, hotv- 
ever, later in the day, and until the compulsory closing of the 
section, shortly after eight o'clock, the gentlemen in attendance 
have been kept pretty busy. The space given up to the ap- 
paratus is, roughly, about half the total exhibition area of 
the Club. It is altogether an interesting display; the stalls 
are well arranged and tastefully decorated— special mention 
should be made in this connection of the attractive white stands 
of the firms of Kodak, Goerz, and Ross. Although there аге 
notable absentees, yet the section is a brave one for an exhibi- 
tion which is supposed to regard the trade element, however 
valuable financially, only as a make-weight and subsidiary part. 
Many of the exhibitors, the Kodak people particularly, lay them- 
selves out to cater for the amateur, reserving their professional 
bait for other waters. 

The Platinotype Company, placed on the extreme right as 
one enters, have a stall at which there are demonstrations at 
frequent intervals or at the behest of any visitor. The tables 
are scattered with reproductions on the various papers and 
fabrics, the latter including dainty pictures perfectly and per- 
manently printed on sateen, nainsook, and linen. Behind the 
Cooper-Hewitt mercury vapour lamp are some fine enlargements 
on Japine and sepia, suggestive of the expressiveness and range 
of the process. 

A stall of considerable popular interest displays the photo- 
graphic chemicals and sundries of Johnson and Sons, Ltd. Here 
are pyramids of Azol the active developer, Scaloids, and the 
famous Johnson’s mountant, as well as flash powders and 
flash meters, toners and reagents, and interesting trifles of many 
sorts. The visitor should take care to enter the stall and study 
the font-like arrangement in the centre. It holds rich chloride 
of gold in its original crystal form, which, the legend states, 
contains nearly fifty per cent. of the metallic article, weighs 
220 ounces, and is valued at /боо.  Intrinsically, therefore, 
though perhaps not artistically, it is the most valuable thing 
in the exhibition. Interesting demonstrations are given every 
day on processes, such as sepia toning, intensifying, varnish- 
ing, all of which are made easy and simple by the specialities 
of Messrs. Johnson. 

Near at hand is the stall of the Paget Prize Plate Company, 
Ltd. Here, again, we have enlargements on the Paget Prize 
self-toning paper, and bromide and other papers, showing ex- 
cellently the gamut of colour and tone that is possible with 
the productions of this firm. Some of the prints on Paget 
bromide paper with a linen surface are particularly pleasing. 
The eye is arrested also by a colour chart, which teaches a 
lesson in colour rendering. Photographs are shown of the 
chart taken on ordinary and on Paget panchromatic plates, and 
on the latter without a filter, with a wrong filter, and with the 
correct luminosity filter. But the exhibit of greatest interest 
at this stall, and perhaps in the whole section, is the specimen 
of the new Paget plate backing. This is an invisible backing, 
and its great advantage is that the density of a plate can be 
judged during development just in the same way as with an 
unbacked plate. The backing, moreover, completely vanishes 
in contact with the developer. The results of spectrum tests of 
the new Paget Panchromatic plate are also on view. 
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AT THE PRINCE’S SKATING CLUB, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


It is well worth while to spend a little time inspecting the 
lantern-slide display of Messrs. Newton and Company. They 
show in an ingenious arrangement of slide screens no fewer 
than two thousand slides of various sorts and kinds. The dis- 
play suggests that the hand-coloured slide has by no means 
had its day. Most of them, of course, are coloured upon a 
photographic basis, but in a few cases the slides are entirely 
hand-painted on plain glass. Grouped around them are Op- 
tical lanterns of all sorts and kinds, a miniature arc lamp, and 
an instrument of some interest to naturalists in the shape of 
the Vitascope, by which the naturalist can examine small 
creatures in their native haunt in the garden or the wood. 

The Kodak stall is always certain of a large measure of 
popular interest. The folding pocket Kodaks, which tempt the 
visitor, are the last word in simplicity, and here also are 
spread film-packs and film-pack tanks, and other Kodak acces- 
sores. Those who imagine that ''Kodakery," however easy 
and pleasant, does not lend itself to fine or artistic results 
should pay attention to the enlargements from Kodak film nega- 
tives printed on Velox, royal bromide, and other papers. 
Among the battery of cameras special prominence is given to 
the designs No. 3a Special Kodak—a beautiful little camera 
giving postcard size pictures—and the No. o Graphic, a camera 
which in length and breadth is only about as large as a post- 
card, and with the Kodak roll-film gives dainty pictures about 
the size of a visiting card. The Autotime scales at the Kodak 
stall evoked a considerable amount of interest. They are 
fitted for various shutters, and instead of speed the markings 
state various qualities of light—bright, cloudy, and so on— 
while the diaphragms, in the place of F/4, F/8, etc., simply 
state Near Objects," Sea and Sky," etc. We were told 
that these in the hands of novices have resulted in “troops of 
good negatives." 

Sanger-Shepherd and Co., Ltd., have some interesting items— 
a plate-whirler, an autochrome viewing frame, which makes 
one wish that all the autochromes in the exhibition were shown 
by such an arrangement, and a frame illustrating the making 
of a Sanger-Shepherd three-colour photograph from the single 
late on its development after exposure to the complete super- 
imposition of the three. Opposite, again, are some colour 
prints, reproduced on paper by the three-colour process from 
the autochrome plate. There are also various graduated filters 
and appliances for orthochromatics and colour photography, in 
which this firm specialises. 

Messrs. Newman and Guardia, Ltd., have a fine display 
although limited to a few separate items. Attention is drawn 
chiefly to their reflex and Sibyl cameras, the latter in its 
pocket form and also its stereoscopic variety. There are also 
on hand changing boxes, shutters, and printing frames. As the 
Japanese pictures remind us, the Newman and Guardia in- 
struments are used in the Imperial University of Tokyo. The 
Coronation Sibyl is also on view. This is a topical model 
of this dainty and well-known little camera. It is covered in 
purple blue leather, and is quite one of the most beautiful fold- 
ing pocket cameras we have seen. It embodies all the excel- 
lent points (and they are many) of the Sibyl camera. The 
whole of the N. and G. stall will repay careful attention by the 
visitor. Not only is the stall itself a handsome erection, but 
its contents, including the new double-shutter N. and G. reflex, 
are of the very highest class. 

Perhaps the principal object of interest at the stall of James 
A. Sinclair and Co., Ltd. (54, Haymarket, S.W.), is the 
N.-S. reflex camera, which combines the reflex principle 
with satisfactory working at slow speeds. The well-known 
Birdland instrument is also on view, together with a hiding 
tent for the naturalist photographer. Then come the 
Traveller roll-film camera, several models of the Sinclair 
Una, and a selection of bromoil brushes, and the Hewitt 
desk for bromoil work. The exceedingly neat dark-room blind 
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for transforming any ordinary room into a dark-room should 
not escape a demonstration. 

Coronation colours figure prominently on the handbooks and 
among the articles on the stall of Ilford, Ltd. (Ilford, E.). The 
firm has a fine display of Ilford plates and papers, and of the 
work done with them, including the Ilford X.ray plate, which 
has found such great favour in the radiographic world. There 
are also transparencies and lantern slides on the Ilford lantern 
plates, as well as dark-room light filters, and other Ilford acces- 
sories. The visitor should not omit to see the stereographs 
taken on Alpha plates, and shown in Richard Verascopes, nor 
to take away a little album of Ilford photographs which is 
presented. 

Those specialists in lens construction, Ross, Ltd. (Clapham 
Common, S.W.), have a stall of great interest from the optical 
point of view. Perhaps the two chief exhibits are the new 
F/4.5 Homocentric lens, its special point being that it has 
two positive combinations which can be used singly; and the 
Multi-speed shutter, which has never before been placed 
on public exhibition. This firm also shows the 1911 model 
of the Panros focal.plane camera, some combination lan- 
terns, a massive studio camero of the finest workmanship, and 
a number of prismatic binoculars. The Ross Century and 
Twin-Lens cameras are also to the fore. 

The stand which takes up the greatest amount of space in the 
exhibition is that of Adams and Co. (24, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C.) Among the fine and comprehensive display of high- 
class cameras which are here exhibited, the instruments more 
particularly challenging attention are the new model Minex 
reflex, with its front lens shutter, and the popular Vesta, 
fitted with an Identoscope finder. The Identoscope, which is a 
feature of the Idento as well as the Vesta camera, is 
the firm's patent, and represents a great advance upon the 
ordinary hand camera finder for usefulness. A small display 
of second-hand apparatus at this stall may interest a good 
many, and the opportunity should not be missed of making 
the acquaintance of the latest model of the Adams enlarger. 

Watson and Sons, Ltd. (313, High Holborn, W.C.), make a 
special feature ot'their new reflex camera fitted with a Unit 
shutter. It is a very light instrument for half-plate size, and 
has an extreme amount of rising front. The last advantage also 
pertains to the Alpha de Luxe hand camera, which is specially 
suitable for wide-angle work. A dangerous instrument in cer- 
tain hands, but an eminently useful one in others, is a stereo- 
binocular camera—really a secret camera with which, while the 
operator appears to be looking through a field-glass at a distant 
object, he may be actually taking the photograph of the un- 
suspecting person at his side. Such a camera has, of course, 
its uses in countries like India, where natives are reluctant 
to be photographed. 

The C. P. Goerz Optical Works, Ltd. (1-6, Holborn Circus, 
E.C., have a new model of a folding pocket Tenax, and 
also an automatic enlarger for enlarging the little negatives up 
to 7 by 5. A new camera also appears in the Tenax series 
in the shape of the Manufoc, which is made in three sizes 
—Qquarter-plate, 5 by 4, und postcard. The Autofoc Tenax 
is another little instrumental wonder—one merely presses a 
button, and the camera springs out to infinity. The well-known 
Anschutz models complete a fascinating display, in front of 
which stands a miniature replica of the Goerz factory at 
Berlin-Friedenau. 

Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd. (Croydon), have a stall full 
of interest for the student in orthochromatics. They have 
various filters for orthochromatic and tricolour photography, a 
lantern and screen for demonstrating effects on panchromatic 
and other plates, and sets of contrast filters for laboratory work. 
There is also a range of literature covering the subjects in 
which the firm is specially interested, including a new publica- 
tion on orthochromatic filters. 

The stall of J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd. (25, Newman Street, W.), 
is very similar in character to the exhibit of this firm at the 
Horticultural Hall, which was reviewed in the last issue. It 
includes examples of the Packard ideal shutters, a United 
States product, for which Messrs. Dallmeyer are the sole agents ; 
the Dallmeyer Auto-catches, to prevent double exposure when 
using wooden dark-slides, and the various lenses of this firm, 
with the well-known Adon, and its junior variety. Тһе in- 
teresting phenomenon known as Newton's rings is to be seen 
on test plates at this stall. 


Professional Photography, еіс. 

The professional portraiture and other exhibits on the east 
wall need not detain us long. Mr. Frederick Hollver has 
eight reproductions of famous Turner pictures, printed on India- 
toned platinotype, and what is called a lucidity of surface 
has been imparted to them, in harmony with the subject and 
nature of the paintings in question. The reproductions are as 
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perfect as anything in the way of a reproduction of Turner can 
be, minus his colour, and they do help us to appreciate the 
fact, which otherwise we are apt to lose sight of, that Turner, 
though denuded of his colour, remains a master of line and 
form. Next to these are some photographs of distinguished 
people by Messrs. H. S. Mendelssohn, and then comes the 
wall exhibit of Ozobrome, Ltd., illustrating the range of tones 
which are possible with this very beautiful medium. Brought 
together in this way, each picture suffers to some extent from 
the crowding of the other examples, but as a whole they demon- 
strate the variety of choice which lies to the hand of the Ozo- 
brome worker. The same can be said of the neighbouring ten 
frames by the Autotype Company, illustrating the possibilities 
of the carbon process. Russell and Sons show two cases 
of colour portraits done by their Clifton oil-pigment process. 
At the extreme end the Sinclair firm gives another display, 
chiefly of oil and bromoil prints and enlargements from the 
Una and other cameras, among which we are glad to see 
the reappearance of Mr. Sinclair's Sermione. 


Colour Photography and Lentern Slides. 

The colour section is interesting, especially for a few really 
wondertul examples, but the section is not anything like so 
large as in previous years. The fact that they neighbour Mr. 
Essenhigh Corke’s medal autochrome should not lead us to 


overlook Mr. H. Robertson's three excellent pictures at the 


extreme end of the recess (338-340), especially the third, which, 
like Mr. Corke’s, is a figure study. Mr. H. C. Messer has a 
difficult subject well done in his cactus dahlia (343). Some- 
times the desire to show the capability of the plate seems to 
overleap the finer subtleties of composition, as in the case 
of Mr. Kelsey’s bright-red pillar-box in front of a grey church 
(355). Mr. A. J. Leeson’s medal picture is well worthy of the 
distinction (368)—a woodland scene, with clumps of flowers 
and two figures in the middle distance. There are one or two 
night effects. Mr. A. D. НеШег shows us “ Eastbourne Pier— 
Night" (376), though it appears to be early evening. Mr. J. С. 
Warburg reintroduces a familiar subject very brightly and 
effectively in his * Under the Red Lamp” (392)—a lamp with 
a red shade illuminating a table—while Mr. E. A. Barton, with 
his “Ides of March ” (401), gives us a delightful picture of 
crccus patches. Mr. Urwick Jones, with his view of Hereford 
and the Wye (406), illustrates the advantage of the autochrome 
in the case of soft, quiet, almost monochromatic subjects— 
a relief from the rather high-pitched and garish subjects which 
figure in one or two examples near it. If one must show colour 
contrasts it is best to do as Messrs. Pope and Stoakley have 
done (435-441), and show it in polariscope subjects, or as Dr. 
Drake-Brockman has done with his fine studies of hawk moths. 
Professor E. Waymouth Reid has a noteworthy series of lan- 
tern slides, some of them of medical interest, while Mr. Percy 
C. Dallinger also has some interesting botanical and biological 
exhibits. The extraordinarily good series of astronomical 
slides by Dr. Max Wolf, and by various workers at the Lowell 
Observatory are worthy of close attention, and the visitor will 
be greatly assisted by the lengthy explanations given in the 
catalogue. 


Natural History and Scientific Sections. 

The Natural History Section reveals a large amount of 
enthusiasm among the workers in this class of subject. The 
pictures may be divided roughly into two classes—those of 
scientific interest showing the rarer creatures, or creatures in 
unfamiliar phases, and those of popular interest, the claim of 
which, for admission into the section, is based upon some 
charm in the subject or cleverness of pose. Of the latter, Mr. 
Henry Irving’s yawning jaguar and playful Polar bear, and 
Mr. Oliver Pike’s carrion crow are examples. Again, Mr. C. F. 
Hayward's “ Cat Study " (531) might almost have been included 
in the Pictorial Section, and Miss F. Pitt's “Кох Cubs " (533 
makes another charming picture. There is evidently a great 
deal of this kind of work going on, and many of the records, 
the bird records particularly, such as the voung herons, the 
partly-fledged peregrine falcons, the gannet (in Mr. F. B. Kirk- 
man's clever studies), and the secretary bird, help us to appre- 
ciate the intense humour that there 1s in nature. From the 
strictly scientific point of view, nothing can be more valvable 
than the life histories. Of these there are several examples. 
Mr. W. Farren shows the life history of the night-jar during 
the nesting period; Мг. W. Bickerton, that of the lapwing ; 
while Mr. J. T. Roberts shows us the various stages of the tad- 
pole, Mr. J. J. Ward the dragon-fly, and Mr. Walter Bagshaw 
the magpie moth. The more botanical part of this section 
may be of less popular interest, but Mr. Henry Irving (003: 
shows himself no less happy among the wild flowers in the 
wood than among the felidæ of the Zoo, and Mr. Carl Edwards 
shows the extraordinary appearance of what is popularly known 
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as “Тһе Oyster of the Woods "—its scientific name we forbear 
to quote. 

The Scientific Section opens with a display of frames by the 
L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography, illustrat- 
ing, by means of German newspapers, some recent improve- 
ments in press illustration, and, among other matters of in- 
terest to the lithographer, an instance of the application of the 
bromoil process to photo-lithography. Dr. T. W. Butcher 
carries off a medal for his frame of high-power photomicro- 
graphs of diatoms (626), which are probably as fine as anything 
that has yet been done in this branch of the subject (626). Dr. 
Duncan Reid illustrates another side of photomicrographic 
work with his pictures of bacteria, and again of sections of 
plants (632, 633). 

Mr. A. E. Smith has given delight to the halfpenny papers 

with his pictures of the teeth of snails and slugs—they are of 
real scientific interest notwithstanding—and the same worker 
shows the manifold images of a postage stamp through the eye 
of Dystiscus marginalis, a subject which we have learned by 
this time to accept as inevitable. Mr. F. Martin Duncan’s all 
too few biological records should be noted in passing, and then 
we come to Mr. Ernest Marriage, who again is kind to the by- 
ways of Fleet Street, when he illustrates how photomicrography 
can detect the adulteration of black currant jam (646). 
_ Mr. Charles R. Darling has a series of photographs of fall- 
ing drops (650). Hitherto extraordinary arrangements have 
been necessary in order to photograph the drop, and our readers 
will remember Professor Worthington’s recent lectures on this 
subject before the Society of Arts. But by the addition of 
aniline to water at 80 deg. C. the aniline rises to the surface, 
and the drop is formed so slowly that photographs can be 
adire in one-tenth of a second, and without the electric 
spark. 


THE 


By DONALD McLEISH. 


many years’ experience 


HE situation of Saas Fee, 

in what Mr. Justice Wills 
described as the "sweetest 
pastoral valley that ever God 
created or man enjoyed," is 
almost unique in its possi- 
bilities to the pictorial photo- 
grapher, and a jaunt in this 
locality, , with rucksack апа 
camera, should result in more 
pictures than could be obtained 
in many more famous Alpine 
centres. In fact, a few seasons 
in the Alps will prove that the 
popularity of a mountain re- 
sort is no criterion of its pic- 
torial value; for instance, the 


dreary uniformity of the 
Chamounix valley, which is 
only famous for the reason 


that it is bordered by the high- 
est mountain in Europe. The 
valley of Saas commences on 
passing the bridge at Stalden, 
and from thence to Saas 
Grund the mule path passes be- 
tween narrow gorges, Over grassy meadows, past roaring torrents, 
descending from almost perpendicular cliffs with microscopic 
villages perched on their summits far overhead, and innumer- 
able wayside shrines. A famous excursion from Saas Fee is that 
to the Monte Moro pass, for the unrivalled view of Monte Rosa. 

An ascent of the Allalinhorn, 13,235 feet, is full of pictorial 
possibilities ; given fine weather, it is one of the easiest in 
the Alps, although the enthusiastic photographer may be in- 
formed that during the last 4,000 feet there is a certain degree 
of danger in untying himself from the rope for the purpose of 
photographing his comrades. The view from the summit is 
very imposing, extending from Mt. Blanc to the distant Ber- 
nina, which latter peak on any fine day is clearly defined, and 
thus certainly does not accord with English ideas of what a 
mountain should be like at a distance of 130 miles. 
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[Оп pages 511 and 514 of this issue of THE А. Р. AND Р. №. аге reproduced two remarkably 
fine specimens of Alpine photography. 
exhibition of the Alpine Club, now open at Savile Row, W., and the author, who has had 
both in photography and mountaineering, contributes the following 
useful notes dealing with them. 
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The osmotic growths by Dr. Stephane Leduc and Dr. Gray 
Duncanson (655-661) illustrate a new subject, only recently 
developed at the Royal Institution and the Róntgen Society. 
Osmotic growths are purely mineral growths which proceed by 
pressure, without the assistance of germ or seed or radio- 
activity. The simplest forms are obtained by dropping a piece 
of calcium chloride into a solution of potassium silicate, when 
a rapid growth is observed, resembling a miniature tree or 
plant. More will be heard of these osmotic growths in the 
future, illustrating as they may do, not the origin, but the 
mechanism of life itself. 

Dr. C. Thurstan Holland is to the fore in the radiographic 
section, and for two pictures, one showing a pathological 
stomach aíter the administration of a bismuth meal, he receives 
a medal. Dentists should seek out this corner, for Mr. W. 
Jolly and Mr. J. I. Pigg have an interesting radiograph of the 
head of a child of twelve, showing the formation of the second 
teeth, while of associated interest, though not a radiograph, 15 
Lieut.-Col. Pilkington's picture of the skull of a younger child 
showing the double dentifications. Here, again, there are more 
astronomical photographs, and records of value to the spectro- 
scopist, while the section merges rather abruptly into the 
general section after displaying such miscellaneous items of 
interest as the sunshine index of Messrs. peri. ue the 
machine for the quantitative analysis of sound, by Mr. A. E. 
Bawtree (702), Mr. Martin Duncan's geological, and Dr. Tem- 
pest Anderson's vulcanological studies, Mr. F. Hollyer's colour 
collotypes, and the infra-red photographs by Professor R. W. 
Wood, which he brought forward in the course of his Traill- 
Taylor lecture last autumn. Whatever one's scientific inclina- 
tions may be there will be something in these sections to claim 
the interest, and the only regret is that many of the pictures 
should be so ineffectively lighted after dusk. 


THE ALPS. 


Special to ** The A. P. and P. N.” 


The originals of these pictures are on view at the 


Such views, however, are too panoramic for pictorial pur- 
poses; greater satisfaction is obtained by pictures of in- 
dividual peaks under suitable conditions of light and studies 
of the beauties of snow and glacier structure. For work above 
the snow line nothing is gained by the use of orthochromatic 
plates, which have the disadvantage of cutting out whatever 
blue atmospheric haze exists. The photograph reproduced on 
page 511 was taken on an “ordinary " plate (200 Н. and D.), 
an exposure of r-10th sec. at F/22 being given; the rapidly 
melting remains of an avalanche from the Mischabel forming a 
suitable foreground. 

The invariably short exposures required in Alpine work 
render a tripod superfluous, the ice axe quite serving that pur- 
pose in the case of a slow shutter exposure. During eight 
seasons in the Alps the writer has only had to give one time 
exposure, which happened recently at the bottom of a crevasse 
in the Morteratsch glacier, and in this instance a ledge was 
speedily cut in the ice wall by means of a few strokes of the 
axe. 

The ascent of a peak is frequently preceded by a scramble 
through the intricacies of an ice fall; at times a serac is en- 
countered, varying in size from a cottage to a cathedral, hav- 
ing an impassable crevasse on either side, thus making it neces- 
sary to climb to the summit and down the other side; this in- 
volves extra care in the use of the rope, a considerable amount 
of step cutting, and other mountaineering delights. The pic- 
ture reproduced on page 514 is typical of the more accessible 
parts of an ice fall. 

Picture-making above the snow line, as opposed to mere 
snap-shotting, is not one of the easiest branches of the art, 
for, in addition to the troubles arising from excessive con- 
trasts, the necessities of composition generally demand a climb 
of a few thousands of feet for any given subject, by which 
time the peak is probably obscured by the clouds that are con- 
stantly in process of manufacture at these altitudes. Thus 
weeks, and even successive seasons, have elapsed before cer- 
tain pictures were obtained. Good results, however, justify 
considerable extra trouble, and special satisfaction arises from 
the fact that owing to its comparative absence of colour the 
upper snow world is more truly represented by photography 
than is almost any other phase of natural beauty. | 
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ASCENDING THE ALLALINHORN. Passing avalanche débris oa the ice glacier. 


From the Exhibition of the Alpine Club, Savile Row, W. 
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“МҮ SWEET ә HIGHLAND MARY.” By MRS. G. A. BARTON. 
“There summer first unfauld her rose, | For there l took the last farewell 
And there the langest tarry ; O' my sweet Highland Mary."—BURNS. 


From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, now open at Prince's Skating Club, Knightsbridge, ТР. 
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ZINGARA. F } MM З By BERTRAM PARK. 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, now open at Prince's Skating Club, Knightsbridge, W. 
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AMONGST THE SERACS OF THE MORLERATSCH GLACIER, 
From the Exhibition of the Alpine Club Savile Row, W. 
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DEAR Monica,—You 
will remember the inte- 
rest we both took in 
those articles on spirit- 
photography which ap- 
peared in the magazines 
some eighteen months 
ago; well, I have been seeing some photographs, and 
talking to a medium, and reading a book, all of which 
have thrown some new light on the subject, which may 
interest you; in fact—unless you have changed the 
sweet personality of Monica with that of some oaf or 
chump—what I have to tell will interest you. 

You remember the line that those articles took? One 
would write an article, illustrated by a lot of very 
bad spirit-photographs, the genuineness of which he 
would vouch for; another would write an exposure on 
“ How to Take and Fake Spooks,” with an intuition 
and knowledge that would fully qualify him to demon- 
strate before an audience of very young children. 

You remember the conclusion that we arrived at? 
We passed some of the photographs—both on internal 
evidence and external testimony—as genuine; we 
decided that some persons had an undoubted power of 
taking spirit-photographs; we found that these persons 
could only secure vague images in their early attempts, 
but that clearness and skill came with practice. The 
exposures by the magazine experts we condemned as 
piffie. 

For, if a clever man—and some of the mediums were 
undoubtedly very clever men—set himself to fake a 
spirit-photograph, he would not descend to such parlour 
games as double exposures, pinhole images, or the in- 
sertion of a transparency between the plate and the lens 
during exposure, but he would do something that was 
really ingenious. Suppose, for instance, he were to 
make a carbon negative print of the ‘‘ spirit ’’ he wished 
to portray, mixing the gelatine of the carbon print with 
some radio-active substance; and suppose he were to 
transfer this carbon, radio-active image to the shutter 
of his dark-slide, concealing it under a coat of black 
matt paint. The slide might be loaded by the editor 
of a photographic paper with the plates that he him- 
self had brought; it might be taken away by the editor, 
and, after having been kept for a stipulated period, so 
as to allow the radio-active image to affect the plate, 
the negative might be developed by the editor in his 
own dark-room. Who could detect such a fake? Апа 
if the shutter fitted close to the plate, the image should 
be perfectly clear. 

Do you see my point, Miss Monica? If I, an ordi- 
nary person sitting down to write to you in the midst 
of a press of other work, can devise a method of spirit- 
faking that would defy the usual test conditions, the 
expert spirit-photographer could. devise a fraud that 
would be infinitely better. Therefore, the test condi- 
tions should lie, not in the examination of apparatus, 
but in the examination of the photograph itself and 
in the impossibility of fraud or collusion. 


V.—SPIRIT-PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Now, after examining a quantity of spirit-photo- 
graphs, I find them divided into two classes; in the 
first class, I find that the spirits are dressed in ordinary 
clothes, or else that they are clad in obvious butter- 
muslin, just as though Mr. Elwin Neame had draped 
them; in the second class, I find images with vaguely 
defined features, draped in formless, heavy white 
drapery that is unlike anything seen in Nature. 

The former class can hardly be photographs of de- 
parted spirits, can they? Mind, I don’t say that they 
are frauds, only that they are not photographs of 
spirits. Imagine Mr. Haweis, for instance, clad in 
complete clericals, even down to buttons, collar and 
watch-chain! Is the soul of Mr. Haweis dressed like 
this for all eternity? Or do certain other spirits wear 
butter-muslin, with every thread, every fold exactly 
like material substance? Spiritualists may tell us that 
these draw psychic energy from the medium and fashion 
it into the semblance of clothes during the sitting; but 
they also tell us that these spirits (clothes and all) only 
reflect ultra-violet rays that are invisible to the human 
eye. Well, I don’t absolutely say that the spirit of Mr. 
Haweis cannot take energy from the medium and 
fashion it into the texture, thickness, cut and fit of a 
good broadcloth coat—though I own that the idea 
strains my credulity beyond its breaking point—but 1 
do say that for Mr. Haweis to dress himself in invisible, 
intangible, fluid, ultra-violet material which reflects the 
chemical rays of light so that his collar photographs 
like white linen, his coat like black cloth, his watch- 
chain like gold, and (above all) his face like flesh- 
coloured flesh, is ascientificamprobability which I cannot 
distinguish from an impossibility. Much the same 
argument holds good when applied to the images in 
butter-muslin. 

Then take the latter class of photographs, which 
certainly have the appearance of spirits that have taken 
psychic energy from the medium and formed it into 
nebulous, uncertain spirit drapery; one finds that these 
may be photographed in two ways: either the plate 
may be exposed in the camera, or the plate may be 
placed in a dark slide and held between the medium’s 
hands without the intervention of camera or lens. 
When taken with a camera, the plate is exposed on a 
human sitter, and the spirit is taken on the same plane 
of definition, and the same size, as the living person; 
when the plate is held between the medium’s hands, the 


. image comes the same size as a cabinet photograph. 


Please think what this must mean! If the spirit that 
faces the camera materialises into a life-size human 
form that reflects ultra-violet light, the spirit that em- 
ploys the other method must materialise a few inches 
in height, and quite flat, so that it may lie evenly on 
the plate, and it must emit radio-active emanations 
because there can be no reflected light in the dark 
slide, and these emanations must make a pattern so as 
to show the features. 

I must rush to catch the post. Explanations in my 
next.—Yours, A. J. A 
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A USEFUL COPYING BOARD. 


HE board and stand described below 

are very easily made, and will be 
found useful when copying photographs, 
engravings, etc. 

Get the following pieces of dry yellow 
pine, free from knots and “ shakes," 
planed up and squared to the dimensions 
given. 

(A) One piece 15 in. long by 101 in. 
broad by 3 in. thick. 


| c nad ود‎ 


Fic. 1. 


(B) Two pieces 10 in. long by 13 in. 
broad by ł in. thick. 

(C) Two pieces 10 in. long by 31 in. 
broad by 1 in. thick. 

(D) Four pieces 5 in. 
broad by 4 in. thick. 

Take piece A, and, 2 in. from each 
end, screw the two pieces B; this will 
keep the board from warping. (See fig. 1.) 

Take pieces C, mark off and cut out 


long by 2 in. 


checks to dimensions given in fig. 2, these 
checks to be perfectly square to the edge, 
and to be a good fit for the board thick- 
ness. On the edge opposite this check 
screw the pieces D in position shown in 
fig. 2. 

Fig. 3 shows the board in its stand, 
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Front View 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
c escription by readers of The A. Р. & P. N.“ are invited for this page, 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles should 
concise, апа | refe:ably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


ready for the photograph to be pinned 
up for copying, and it there has been 
ordinary care exercised in the making, the 
board should be perfectly perpendicular 
when the stands C are on a level surface, 
such as a table. 

The dimensions of the board may be 
modified to suit individual requirements. 

When not in use the board can stand on 
edge against the wall in the dark-room or 
any other convenient place, and the stands 
can be reversed one on the other, and 
thereby take up very little space. 

[ may point out that although the long 
way of the board is shown in its stand 
(fig. 3), it will be obvious that it can be 
turned round at right angles so that it 
may be vertical. 


PHOTOGRAPH PAPER WEIGHTS. 


HIS suggestion is especially com- 
mended to amateurs who have a 
stock of negatives that are past work, and 
who also may be either called upon for 
a contribution towards a bazaar stall, or 
wish to give a birthday present to a 
maiden aunt. The writer has found that 
his products invariably sell well at sales 
of work, and that they are both appre- 
ciated and used when given as presents. 
The idea, explained simply, is that of 
a double passe-partout, or rather a re- 
versible passe-partout. It will be found 
that the manufacture of the paper-weights 
takes little time, and the cost (given the 
negatives and prints are forthcoming) very 
trifling. When sufficient experience has 
been gained (if, indeed, any experience is 
necessary, the whole matter being so very 
simple), it is best to do a batch at a time, 
say half a dozen. 

The materials needed are negatives— 
quarter-plate, 5 by 4, or half-plate (5 by 4 
are, perhaps, most suitable)—photographs 
on paver mounts the same size as the 
negatives, and a 64. roll of passe- 
partout binders. I have found Dennison’s 
1 inch gummed binders to be excellent ; 
they are made in various colours; but 
no doubt there are others just as good. 
It is also well to have a penny roll of 
gummed music-repairing paper, just a 
little narrower than the binder. Also an 
old newspaper. 

For each paper-weight five 
negatives are required, two 
for the outsides апа the 
other three to give sufficient 
weight. 

First strip the films off the 
two outside glasses (hot water 
will do this) and thoroughly 
clean and polish them. Fasten 
the other three together with- 
out stripping the film. They 
will stick if the film is mois- 
tened. 


Cut the paper mounts to the 
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size of the plate, and lay the prints in 
place. They will lie quite flat without 
being properly mounted. Under the 
mounts lay three thicknesses of news- 
paper. Then put all in position, as 
explained in the diagram A. 

For binding, first use the transparent 
paper binder. This will make it easier 
for you to put the outside binder on 
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Fig. A. 


A A, Cleaned Negatives. B B, Photographs. 
C C, Paper Mounts. D D, Three Thicknesses of 
Newspaper. E, Three Negatives Fastened 
Together. F F, Transparent Paper Binder. 
G G, Coloured Paper Binder. 


straight. But see first that the edges of 

the negatives are all even, and that the 

mounts or newspapers do not overlap. 
This done, cut the coloured binder into 


strips the length of the negative. Use 
one binder for each side. Smooth all 
down with a soft handkerchief. It is 


better to use a strip for each side rather 
than a continuous piece. The joints are 
scarcely visible. That completes the 
process. 


A few other points one might add. 


Carbon and silver prints look better than 
black and white; but toned bromides look 
very well. 

By way of variety, 


leaves or dried 


Fig. B. 


1, Photograph. 2, Paper Mount. 
parent Paper Binder. РТА 
turned over. 
straight. 


3333, Trans- 
Outside Binder not 
Judge in this way whether it is 


flowers over a white paper mount may 
be used, in place of photographs. 

Be careful, in putting the coloured 
binder on, to keep the edges straight and 
the margins equal. After fastening it on 
one side, examine to see whether it is 
level, and then complete the sticking by 
pressing a handkerchief over it all. See 
diagram B. 

The gum on the binder is not the most 
pleasant thing I have tasted. Use a 
damper. 

If the paper-weights are to be sold at a 
bazaar, it might be worth while to add 
that my price was rs. 6d. for a half-plate 
size and rs. for quarter-plate. W 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


REMOVING SCRATCHES ON NEGATIVES, 


Srr,—In a recent issue I notice on page 259 a query by 
W. B. P. as to scratches on negatives. When these are only 
surface markings, I have found that they can be removed by 
coating with gelatine—say, a solution of 10 gr. per ounce of 
water—soaked in cold water until swelled, and dissolved by 
heat—used while warm. Possibly a spirit varnish would have 
the same result. 

I also see in issue of March 20, p. 299, a query headed 
“ Mottled Negatives.” It is possible the markings referred to 
may be on the surface of the film, and might be removed by 
coating with gelatine as suggested above.—Yours, etc., 

WILFRED BAILEY. 

8, Park Crescent, Brighton. 


CLUB HYPO. 

SIR,—With reference to the inquiry in your issue of May 1, 
by W. G. S. (Blackheath), re hypo solution for club use, I may 
inform him that the difficulty has been overcome in this 
society by providing, in the dark-room, a 3 lb. glass jam-jar 
and a small enamelled mug, the former to hold solution and 
the latter as a measure. 

Members are required, before leaving the room, to put a 
measureful of hypo into the jar and fill up with water ; also throw 
away used hypo. Members entering find a clean dish and fresh 
solution, which they can dilute as required.—Yours, etc., 

T. W. BARTLETT, Hon. Sec., 
Ealing Photographic Society. 


USE OF ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR ENLARGING 
PURPOSES. 


Six, - Vour correspondent calling himself Electrical Engi- 
neer" might with advantage (he can get the materials at trade 
prices or on approval) have tried the arrangement I suggested 
before * doubting if it works." I am very satisfied with the 
results, but do not suggest that if I could afford a costly outfit I 
would not prefer it. Having now tried a Nernst lamp, I can 
assure both you and your readers that it does not answer the 
purpose. This lamp is, however, excellent for use with a con- 
denser. 

Your columns are probably better occupied with matters 
relating to photography than with a discussion on electricity, 
so I will only add that an extensive acquaintance with wiremen 
gave rise to my remarks, and I can only reiterate that it will pay 
any amateur to learn the little electricity I advised. - Yours 
truly, Po . 

London, S.E. 


— v— 


A NEW PATTERN ALDIS LENS. 


T the present time the Aldis lens, in its various modifica- 

tions, is so far established in public favour as to need 
no general expressions of appreciation, combining as this lens 
does the power of giving minute definition, together with an 
absence of those extra or additional air gaps which so often 
lead to complete failure when the conditions of lighting are 
trying. Moreover, the Aldis lens involves the telephoto 
principle to a limited extent, so that its size is minimal for the 
effective aperture, and so the requisite camera extension is less 
than with other lenses of corresponding focus. 

The new pattern now before us is one specially adapted for 
normal or everyday work on half-plates, it having a focal length 
of eight inches; but so small and compact is this lens, that the 
quarter-plate worker who wishes for long-focus effects can fit 
it to his camera without burden or inconvenience. 

This lens, listed as Series II., No. 3a, has an intensity 
bordering on F/6 (or F/6.38, to be more exact), and in plain mount, 
with iris diaphragm, it costs £3, but fitted in the new No. 2 
Koilos shutter, the cost is /< 105. 

To the ordinary worker, whether he possesses a quarter-plate 
camera, a half-plate camera, or a whole-plate camera, this last- 
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mentioned optical outfit (the Aldis lens in new No. 2 Koilos 
shutter) offers definite advantages in the way of lightness and 
convenience, the lens in the Koilos shutter weighing practi- 
cally the same as the same lens in a plain mount (about 64 о2.). 
To the quarter-plate worker it is a long-focus outfit for special 
pictorial work, to the half-plate worker it is an outfit of medium 
or normal focal length, while to the whole-plate worker the 
outfit is one of rather wide angle or comprehensive, scope ; 
indeed, what a press photographer, or the would-be delineator 
of a Coronation procession, might wish for in his quest for 
as much as he can reasonably include on his plate. We may 
mention that the compact No. 2 Koilos shutter slightly reduces 
the aperture of the lens, reducing it in fact to about F/6.8, and, 
of course, correspondingly increasing the бер of focus in the 
field. It should be remembered, however, that F/6.8 is ample 
intensity for snapshots on modern rapid plates, even where the 
light is somewhat dull. | í | 24% 

There is nothing speculative or experimental in determining 
on an Aldis optical outfit, the working qualities of the Aldis 
lenses being established and well known. A note addressed 
to Messrs. Aldis Brothers, of Old Grange Road, Birmingham, 
will result in the sending of a booklet descriptive of the various 
forms and sizes of the Aldis lens. 

— ———— 
HOUGHTON’S NEW CIRCULAR PRINT AND 
PLATE WASHER. 


HE washing of small prints (up to half-plate size) is always 
a сены with the amateur photographer, and the new 
circular washer for prints, just put on the market by Houghtons, 


К i , W.C., solves the difficulty in a 
Lita OE tgs. و‎ APIS very practical manner. 


In addition to the ex- 
peditious washing of 
prints, the apparatus 
is so constructed that 
it may be turned into 
an efficient negative 
washer. The illustra- 
tion gives an idea of 
its construction. The 
inlet is a small slit in 
the side, and the con- 
tents assume a circu- 
lar motion, which is 
steadily kept up so 
long as the water is 
entering. When prints 
are being washed 
there are no projec- 
tions whatever in the 

5 interior, excepting the 
central pillar, which assists in guiding the prints in their circu- 
lation. This central pillar, which is connected with a false 
bottom, is removable, and underneath is a series of grooves, as 
shown in the sectional view. Plates can be stood on end, star 
fashion, in the grooves, and the water circulating around them 
rapidly removes the hypo. The washer costs 4s. only, and is 
strongly made of metal, japanned black outside and white 
inside. It may be obtained through any regular photographic 
dealer, or direct from the makers as above. 
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Mr. Е. С. Mattison has been elected a member of the board 
of Kodak, Ltd., in the place of Sir С. W. Des Voeux, G. C. M. G., 
deceased. 

Members of Affiliated Societies will be admitted to the exhibi- 
tion of the London Secession for sixpence each on Friday even- 
ing, May 26, from 7.to то o'clock, on production of the Red 
Book. 

* Ways and Means in Photography,“ is the title of an interest- 
ing booklet just issued by Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co., 
Snow Hill, London, E.C. It explains the use of the well-known 
“ Tabloid ” preparations in development, intensification, colour 
photography, staining prints, etc., also the Wellcome exposure 
calculator. Readers should write to the above address for copies 
of this brochure, which will be sent post free. 
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A New Society at Normanton. 


A new society has been formed at Normanton, 
and will no doubt supply a real want for a large 
and extensive area, which, geographically, is some 
distance from any other sphere of influence. The 
society is to be known as the Normanton and 
District Camera Club, with Mr. W. H. Morgan 
as its first president. Although the society has 
not been in existence more than a few weeks, 
some thirty members have joined, and its federa- 
tion (not affiliation, Mr. Secretary) with the York- 
shire Photographic Union will ensure it being 
put upon sound footing at once, with every pros- 
pect of becoming a real live society. The new 
executive is now busy with a summer and winter 
syllabus, and have inaugurated a portfolio scheme. 
The next few months will find plenty of active 
exercise for the energy of the hon. sec., Mr. J. 
Buckley, whose address is Woodbine Villas, 
Normanton. 


The Faithful Nineteen. 

A trace of sarcasm appears in the secretary's 
report of the recent meeting of the Bournemouth 
Camera Club. It says: “Тһе nineteen members 
who turned up greatly enjoyed and appreciated 
what had been prepared for them at great labour 
and trouble.“ The event was a lecture on 
“ Portraiture and Figure Studies," prepared by 
Mr. T. A. Aldridge and Mr. Banks, the latter a 
member of the old Camera Club, and one of the 
best slide-makers in the district. 


The Middlesbro’ Secre‘ary Retires. 

Mr. F. W. Pearson, who is retiring from the 
secretaryship of the Cleveland Camera Club, has 
recently been presented with a gold chain and 
pendant as a souvenir of the club’s appreciation 
of his splendid services for the past sixteen years. 
Mr. J. J. Burton, the president, in making the 
presentation, aptly referred to the untiring devo- 
tion to the interests of the club, and said it was 
chiefly due to the energies of Mr. Pearson that 
the club was to-day in such a flourishing con- 
dition. I can heartily endorse all that has been 
said of Mr. Pearson, having had the privilege of 
his personal acquaintance. I have always found 
him enthusiastic in the common cause of federa- 
tion and society life. 


Extension of the Middlesbro' Club. 

During the evening of the function a scheme 
was discussed, and eventually adopted, to provide 
the Cleveland Camera Club with a dark room, 
fitted with enlarging apparatus, etc., for the use 
of members, and towards the initial outlay it is 
satisfactory to record that fifteen guineas was 
subscribed in the meeting. This addition to the 
attractions of the club should prove a big draw 
to increase the membership, whilst it is obvious 
that the club's usefulness will be greatly enhanced 
by the increased facilities provided for the pre- 
paration of exhibition and other work. 


Criticism of Southend Pictures. 


Mr. A. J. Connabeer gave the members of the 
Southend Photographic Society the benefit of his 
criticisms on some of the work sent in to the 
recent exhibition. After congratulating the society 
upon the advance made, Mr. Connabeer said in 
making a picture it must be borne in mind that 
it has to tell a storv, so that the arrangement of 
the subject was of first consideration. The archi- 
tectural worker had a fairly easy task, for his 
subject was arraaged for him, only requiring the 
selection of a suitable point of view and a 
favourable lighting. In landscape, and more par- 
ticularly in figure work, the conditions were more 
айси. The photographer had first to arrange 
the various items in his picture to make a pleas- 
ing composition, and also to tell the story desired, 
and it was in the arrangement of the subject 
that skill was required. In a landscape the light- 
ing, time of day, and, if much sky was included, 
the introduction of suitable clouds, all called for 
attention if a successful picture were to result. 
In preparing the print for exhibition the mount 
and frame should not be of such a shape or colour 
as to intrude themselves upon the observer to 
the detriment of the print. 


Are Sunday Excursions Wanted? 

From the syllabus of the photographic section 
of G.E.R. Mechanic Institution I note an excel- 
lent series of excursions are arranged for Satur- 
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days and Sundays, and a bronze medal for the 
best slide from negatives taken on these occa- 
sions will be awarded at the next annual exhibi- 
tion. Iam rather curious to know how these Sun- 
day excursions meet with favour, because in most 
places the idea is discouraged. In a certain city, 
composed of a strong industrial element, a sug- 
gestion was put forward for the Sunday opening 
of bowling greens in the public parks, but the idea 
met with a determined opposition by the various 
clubs who play on these park greens. 


The Land of Daylight. 


At the Tunbridge Wells Photographic Associa- 
tion, Mr. G. W. Perkins, by his recently given 
lecture, has created a strong desire in many of 
the members to visit that charming land of sun- 
shine or snow—Norway. There is no spring in 
Norway, and the winter snows melt rapidly under 
the strong influence of brilliant sunshine, making 
the month of June a charming time for the photo- 
grapher to visit. The rushing torrents from the 
mountains, the wonderful glaciers, some many 
miles in leneth, all add to the beauty of a country 
where daylight is not regulated by an Act of 
Parliament, but is one continued delight. At 
this period of the year there is no night in Nor- 
way, as the afterglow of the sunset continues until 
sunrise. The welcome of the natives is illustrated 
in an incident that happened to Mr. Perkins' 
party. A wedding partv was met, and the bride- 
groom stopped the procession to introduce the 
visitors to the happy guests and his charming 
bride, who was wearing a quaint silver-gilt crown 
peculiar to Norwegians, and which is a family 
heirloom preserved by each successive generation 
with great care. 


Progress at Nottingham. 


The Nottingham Camera Club is stil] in the 
van of progress, for I note that ten new members 
are listed in the May number of their Journal, 
and although the accounts are not yet complete 
for the recent exhibition, the treasurer is sure of a 
profit of 415. Both these results are highly satis- 
factory, and reflect the importance of a society 
exhibition. The newly arranged nature study 
section is going forward, the first rambles in 
connection therewith being fixed for early May. 


A Noble Effort by North Middlesex. 

The members of the North Middlesex Photo- 
graphic Society have during the past few years 
recorded some sco photographs of old buildings in 
their district, all of which, properly indexed, are 
now deposited in the Hornsey Public Library. 
On a recent Saturday, in furtherance of their 
excellent scheme for the systematic photographic 
survey of the northern environs of London, the 
society visited Hampstead under the able leader- 
ship of Mr. H. W. Fincham, a past president and 
well-known authority on the history of Clerken- 
well. Some fifty records were taken as a first 
instalment of the plan, which, when complete, 
will go to the Hampstead Public Library for the 
benefit of posterity. 


Loughborough Discusses Federation. 

The Loughborough Society have had their 
annual meeting, when a satisfactory report of the 
club’s work was adopted with acclamation. The 
chief items are a surplus of receipts over expendi- 
ture, a maintenance of the membership, and an 
all-round improvement of the work: shown by 
members at-the annual exhibition. Mr. Arthur 
Black (Nottingham) addressed the meeting on the 
work of the Midland Photographic Federation, 
and its efforts to help the societies connected 
with it. He asked the Loughborough society to 
reciprocate as far as possible by contributing to 
the federation lecture list, exhibiting at and 
visiting the exhibitions, and contributing to the 
portfolios. Some of the points raised by Mr. 
Black were discussed. The next exhibition will 
include an award for the best two pictures of the 
local Coronation celebrations. 


Presentation to the Worc:ster Secretary. 

A pleasing termination marked the recent suc- 
cessful photographic exhibition of the Worcester 
Camera Club, when the honorary secretary, Mr. 
G. H. Haycox, was presented with a picture, 
entitled “А Castle of Touraine," the work of 
Mr. C. D. Kay, as the grateful appreciation 
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of the Exhibition Committee. 


Mr. Haycox has 
worked hard to make the exhibition a success, 


and none the less has his great interest and 
enthusiasm helped to put the club on a sound 
basis. 


An East Anglian Exhibi:ion. 


Indisposition prevented the Mayoress of 
Chelmsford attending and opening the interesting 
exhibition of the Chelmsford Photographic Society, 
and in her regrettable absence the Mayor 
(Alderman Cramphorn) officiated, and paid the 
society the compliment of official recognition. He 
observed that a very great advance had been 
made in the members’ work since the previous 
exhibition, and he regarded the present show as 
the forerunner of a still larger exhibition. It is 
two years since the society held a similar func- 
tion, and although the number of examples on 
show does not materially exceed the last show, 
the Mayor’s observations are fully justified in the 
great advance in quality. The East Anglian 
Federation class appears to have also been well 
supported, for no less than six medals and seven 
certificates were awarded to competitors. 


A Shield for Annual Competition at Wakefield. 

The forty Wakefield members who are shown in 
the annual report as having not paid their sub- 
scription have no sense of fairness to the hard- 
working officials who are responsible for main- 
taining the work and prestige of the Wakefield 
Photographic Society. It is, however, al] the 
more to the credit of the officers that, after 
meeting all expenses, they can show a surplus of 
over 2. The membership stands опе short of 
six score, with five lecturers on the list of the 
Yorkshire Union. Taken altogether, the year has 
been quite satisfactory. The election of officers 
resulted in Mr. F. W. Tattersall being elected 
president, and a new secretary taking up office— 


Mr. F. J. Baines, of Horbury. The president 
announced he would present a shield to be com- 
peted for annually members, which should 


prove a strong incentive for the preparation of 
work for the biennial exhibition, due this year. 


The Bromley Social. 

The Bromley Camera Club have acquired the 
art of making their meetings most sociable, and 
recently they held one of their best. The Bromley 
Parish Room, for the nonce, was turned into a 
delightfully furnished drawing-room, when many 
excellent examples of the members’ work adorned 
the walls. Music, mirth, and, incidentally, refresh- 
ments, helped to while away a very pleasant even- 
ing within, if a stormy one outside. 


Record and Survey. 


The annual report of the Photographic Record 
and Survey Association of Sussex says: ''Con- 
sidering the great number of photographic 
societies and camera clubs throughout Sussex, it 
was much regretted that their members did 
not spare a little of their time, and of the results 
of their work, to forward the interests of the 
photographic record and survey of their county. 
Any information, the report stated, would be 
gladly given by the hon. secretary or by the hon. 
treasurer. The collection of photographs had 
been much consulted during the last twelve 
months, and applications for copies were being 
made for the purpose of illustrating works deal- 
ing with architectural remains in the county. The 
Duke of Norfolk, E.M., K.G., vas re-elected 
president, and Mr. F. Harrison as honorary 
secretary. 


Sheffield Officers for 1911-12. 


Mr. Merrill is again elected the hon. secretary 
of the Sheffield Photographic Society, and the 
following officers wil] no doubt materially help 
Mr. Merrili to maintain the high prestige the 
society has already attained: President, J. R. 
Wigfull; vice-presidents, H. Strutt, G. Tomlin- 
son, J. W. Wright; treasurer, T. G. Hibbert; 
lanternist, W. H. Stubbs; elected members, J. W.. 
Gallimore, H. Hill T. H. Muxlow, C. H. 
Parker, Dr. H. G. Paterson, T. U. Simonson, 
J. Tateson, J. Taylor, F. A. Tinker, G. Walton; 
exhibition committee (in addition to above), Miss 
Ashton, Mrs. Charlesworth, Miss Jago, J. W. 
Copley, J. A. George, F. rkin, and le 
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Fogged Platcs. Formalin. 
(1) The last few plates used have been slightly 
fogged (camera and dark room quite safe). 
Is this likely to have been caused by the dead 
black which I have just applied, which smells 
of turpentine? If so, how to treat camera, 
etc. (2) Sa.uld a plate be immersed іп the 
formalin bath before or after fixing? (3) 1 
have a difficulty in obtaining sufficient density 
with rodinal, etc. R. H. (Mundesley). 
The late Dr. Russell made many experi- 
ments in connection with plates being 
affected by the vapour of turpentine, etc., 
and showed clearly that this among many 
other substances gives off harmful emana- 
tions. You may take it as extremely 
likely, therefore, that your fog trouble is 
from this cause. But, happily, the 
trouble need not last long. Extend the 
bellows to full length. Open the camera 
at both (lens and ground glass) ends, and 
hang it up in a warm and airy place, 
where a good draught can blow through 
it The turpentine emanation will thus 
pass away in a few days. For some time 
to come you will be wise not to leave 
plates in the camera for any time longer 
than is absolutely necessary. (2) Formalin 
may be used before or after fixing, but 
for preference we should certainly use it 
after fixing. The plate requires to be well 
washed after the formalin bath. (3) 
Getting density with rodinal is, in the 
main, merely a question of allowing зиф. 
cient time in the developer. Of course, 
you understand that over-exposure or a 
very weak developer are both against your 
getting full density. For slight over- 
exposure it is best to double the strength 
of the rodinal. 
Paramidophenel and Rodinal. 
Could you give me a single-solution formula 
for paramidophenol? (2) I understand that 
rodinal is made up of the above substance, 
but in Watkins' manual the factor for rodinal 
is 40, and for paramidophenol is 16. Why is 
this? R. P. (Brighton). 
Таке 3 oz. of potass. metabisulphite, 
reduce the crystals to powder, and then 
add 3 oz. of warm water. When the solid 
is dissolved, add 1 drm. (бо gr.) paramido. 
phenol. Now, in another small vessel, 
take 3 drm. of caustic soda and add j oz. 
of cold water. When the soda is dis- 
solved, add it a few drops at a time to 
the paramido solution. At first a curdy 
precipitate is formed, but go on adding 
more soda caustic until the solution 1s 
just clear again. Of course, you under- 
stand that after each addition of the 
caustic soda solution you must thoroughly 


stir the solution with a glass rod. You 
will now have somewhere about 4 oz. of 
a reddish solution. Of this take 1 drm., 
and for plates add 1 oz., or for papers add 
2 oz. of water for use as developer. (2) 
Certainly, it is said that rodinal is a solu- 
tion of paramidophenol, but we are not 
in the manufacturers! secret confidences, 
nor can we explain the difference between 
the two factors you quote. Perhaps the 
author of the book can enlighten you. 
Green Glass for P.O.P. 
I have several times seen it recommended to 
use green glass for increasing contrasts on 
P.O.P. I obtained a piece of green glass, 
but found even printing in sunlight with a 
thin negative the time was very long. What 
is the name of the right kind of glass for this 
purpose ? T. S. (Folkestone). 
Signal green is the name of the colour 
to ask for, and it is as well to select a 
sheet as thin and as light in colour as 
possible. But, in any case, the time of 
exposure is inevitably prolonged. That 
cannot be helped. 


White Spots on Print. 
I find a number of white spots on my finished 
prints. I am most careful in flooding the 
developer, and follow carefully all instructions, 
etc. J. H. M. (Liverpool). 
White spots, such as you mention, are 
due chiefly to one of two causes, viz., 
particles of dust on the paper or negative 
during printing. Remedy, of course, is 
quite simple, viz., to dust the surface of 
the paper, negative, and rebate of 
printing frame. Second chief cause, viz., 
small dark spots in the film of negative, 
which cannot be removed by dusting 
brush. These are usually due to some 
constituent of the developer not having 
been properly dissolved, or to the use of 
water which contains fine particles of iron 
rust. 


Glazing Prints. 
I have tried rubbing glass with 20 gr. bees- 
wax in 1 oz. turpentine, dried the prints, then 
soaked for half an hour, and squeegeed on to 
glass, when they stripped spontaneously, but 
without gloss. A. C. (Cockfield). 
Your general lines of procedure seem to 
be all right, but your print suggests that 
either you are using far too much beeswax 
and turpentine, or that the glass you use 
is of a very poor quality. Get a piece of 
plate glass and use only a drop or two of 
the waxing solution, and then rub it all 
over the glass till you get a fine polish 
without any visible trace of waxing solu- 
tion. The dealers supply ferrotype 
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plaques, xylonite sheets, compressed pulp 
slabs, etc., for use in place of glass for 
glazing prints. 
Film Crinkling in Enlarger. 

I want to know how to prevent films from 

crinkling when in enlarger. Have tried plac- 

ing them between two glasses. Is there any 

adhesive for sticking them to glass? 

J. S. (Bolton). 
When sandwiching the film between two 

glasses, it is a good plan to fasten the 
two glasses together temporarily by a bit 
of gummed paper (e.g., lantern binder, 
etc.) along two opposite edges. Or you 
can cut up an old film into shreds, having 
previously removed the gelatin coating 
with hot water and a nail brush; and 
then dissolve the celluloid cuttings in 
amyl acetate. Now take a clear glass, 
pour a pool of the celluloid solution into 
the middle of it, lay a film back (non- 
coated and side down) on the pool, gently 
press out the fluid; lay a pad of clean, 
dry blotting paper on the film, and put 
a weight on the top to keep all flat. But 
if you follow the lantern binder hint 
above given, it really is not necessary to 
go to the trouble of mounting your films 
on glass. 


Metol-Quinol Developer. 
I have been using metol-quinol developer, 
but it is now quite red and full of crystals. 
It develops all right, but is it safe to use it? 
R. M. (Lurgan). 
Any solution containing hydroquinone 
(quinol) that is of a dark colour due to 
age is risky to use, on account of the stain 
which is likely to result, for it is a stain 
It will 
therefore be advisable for you in future 
only to make up as much stock solution 
as you are likely to use before it grows 
stale. If you add a /i///e water perhaps 
the crystals you mention will redissolve. 
If you do not mind risking staining, you 
can still use your developer. | 
Fog. 
Generally I use pyro-soda, and have tried 
metol-quinol occasionally, but always without 
success, as the plates rapidly fog ore the 
image has gained sufficient strength. 
L. D. (Purley). 
You should have quoted your developing 
formule. You might try the following: 
Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., soda 
carbonate 1 oz., metol 25 gr., quinol 50 
gr., potass. bromide 5 gr. 


Stops, etc. 
I recenti urchased 
camera 1 FOC. 6.8 RA a 
exposed a dozen films, which are all failures. 
Negative enclosed, taken 12 a.m., sun shining, 
stop о focus, speed 1-2sth second, set to in- 
finity. The stops on camera are marked 36, 
25, 18. 12.5, 9, 6.8. How do these compare 
with Е/8? R. S. W. (Leicester). 
What does FOC. 6.8 mean? It is pretty 
clear from the negative sent that you 
made a mistake in setting the focussing 
scale to infinity. The nearer part of your 
picture is slightly out of focus, or less 
sharply defined. The negative is too thin 
in consequence of insufficient development. 
To ascertain relative times of equivalent 
exposures with different stops, we square 
the F number. Thus, squaring 12.5, 9, 
and 6.8, we get 156.25, 81, 46.24. ii we 
take these as 153, 81, and 45, we can 
divide by 9, and get 17, 9, 5, which gives 
us a practical approximation of the time 
ratios of these three stops, i.e. 5 seconds 
with F/6.8, 9 seconds with F/g, and 17 
seconds with F/12.5, would give equivalent 
exposures. To compare, let us say, Е/9 
with F/8, we proceed as above described, 
i.e., squaring 9 and 8, getting 81 and 64, 
or, say, 8 and 6, or 4 and 3, as the relative 
equivalent times. 


Blind Man’s Buff. 

During the exhibition 
season we generally get a 
certain amount of excel- 
lent instruction on the 
proper way to look at 
pictures. There is no 
harm, therefore, in relat- 
ing a personal experience, since by this time I have sampled 
enough private views—horrible complimentary affairs that ought 
to be erased from the calendar—to have blinded most men. The 
practice I have followed for some years past is very simple and 
inexpensive. It is to follow the square of the wall by the sense 
of touch, keeping the eyes tightly closed until back again in the 
buffet, and in the company of the expectant artists. In order 
to have a mind free from prejudice; to regard all that is in 
the show, from ultra-violet transmission spectra to the wildest 
pictorial freak, with an undisturbed equanimity and poise of 
judgment; to be saved from the peril of making invidious com- 
parisons and compliments; to avoid the thronging of the brain 
with rival and contentious ideas, which, as everyone admits, is 
the very worst thing about exhibitions, there is no method to 
equal it. The shortest cut to the open mind is through the 
closed eye. 


Suitable Refreshment. 

The weavers of the Prince's Club web are to be congratulated 
upon the way in which they have arranged that flies shall 
walk into their parlour. They follow the plan of the bladder- 
wort, and other insectivorous plants, which are pictured in the 
exhibition. Immediately on handing over the shilling at the 
gate, we are ushered into what appears to be solely a restaurant, 
with tempting tables and solicitous waitresses. This, together 
with the exact апа individualistic reproductions of the 
playing of Paderewski, is meant to act as a kind of buffer be- 
tween ourselves and that which lies further within. Let me 
advise the chance visitor not lightly to resist the silent appeal 
of these tables to fortify himself before proceeding. And in 
deciding upon the kind of stimulant to take, let him be guided 
by the exhibition catalogue as well as by the menu. If, for 
example, he desires chiefly to see the Cadby pictures, what could 
be nicer than an ice? Апа so forth. 


Up Aloft. | 

There is certainly a pictorial effort at an aeroplane in опе of 
the present exhibitions, and, of course, the handicraft that can 
make a man dream of Oriental splendours when all he really 
sees is an artistic rendering of a dog-kennel or a fowl-house, can 
be trusted to transform the mammoth flying locust into a thing 
of beauty. But what I fail to see in the exhibitions is any 
photograph ostensibly taken from an aeroplane. I say “ osten- 
sibly," because it is quite on the cards that some of the pictures 
at present on show were really taken in this modern environ- 
ment, and that their authors, desiring not to appear to be above 
other men, have neglected to state the fact. Indeed, I rather 
think that must be so. In a year or two, no doubt, photo- 
graphers will no longer be ashamed of carrying cameras when 
they mount in their private air-chariots, and ultimately we shall 
look upon a picture taken at ground level with the pitying eye 
we now reserve for an old flare of the days of wet plates. 


In the Corner. 

There is one gentle hint it were well to let fall upon intending 
aeroplane photographers. We saw a picture the other night 
which had been taken from an aeroplane. The people did not 
go frantic with the madness of those who see some new thing. 
They were quite 2/asé. Тһе fact is, they had seen the same 
thing before in a thousand and one balloon photographs—the 
same neat rows of suburban streets, the same foreshortened 
towers. But when they saw a second photograph, they pitched 
headlong into enthusiasm. It was a worse photograph than the 
other—much worse. But in one corner of it there was a near 
view of a bit of the wing—or was it the stavs, or the propeller? 
Anvhow, it carried conviction. As the Americans say, it was a 
sure enough thing. It is a hint worth bearing in mind. If you 
cannot take a photograph «o as to bring in a bit of the aeroplane's 
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anatomy, make а great blob across the corner of the negative. 
Anything will do so long as it suggests you really were in an 
aeroplane. 

And, bless my life, the idea is applicable to other flights than 
those in air. 


Quite Tame. 

It is nice to learn that a corner has been spared for photo- 
graphy in the new Royal Automobile Club-house. But the 
newspaper writers, in describing this Pall Mall paradise, 
evidently have a higher opinion of the motorist's enthusiasm 
for photography for its own sake than we have. For five full 
days a man may enjoy the pleasures of the Roman bath—as 
big as the Queen's Hall—the fencing-room, the rifle-range, the 
silence chamber which is probably meant as an antidote to 
the racquet court the theatre, the concert hall, and the school 
for motoring, and then he may spend the sixth day in “ snap- 
shotting various landmarks from the terraces and developing 
the photographs." And the various landmarks are to be found 
in Carlton House Gardens! I don’t think. 


Exhibition Silhouettes. 

I know of no place where there was so much kindness, so 
much openness of heart, as at the Horticultural Hall last week. 
They gave everything away, in one or two cases including them- 
selves :— 

Pray help yourself," they did implore ; 
“ No, sir, no charge we make; 
We freely bid you of our store 
(Of catalogues) partake.” 


One visitor made a systematic collection of free literature from 
each stall, and had to hire a porter to carry it home. He in- 
tends to work these many-hued papers into some decorative 
domestic scheme for the Coronation, after which they will light 
his winter fires. He hoped to do even better at one of those 
stalls where they were displaying bottles of toning solution. The 
attendant began by pressing upon him some dainty leaflets. 
Then he begged the favour of his acceptance of a bottle. Pro- 
foundly touched, the grateful man accepted, and then it was 
gently intimated to him that the gift was conditional upon his 
purchasing six other bottles. His faith in the essential 
generosity of human nature was quickly restored, however, for 
the attendant at another stall, recognising him by instinct as a 
gentleman to whom it were good to be kind, suddenly announced 
his intention of making him a present of a couple of mounts— 
Two dainty mounts, quite à Ja mode, 
For half and quarter plate ; 
His bosom swelled, his eyes o'erflowed, 
So very kind was fate— 


if—ah, if!—he would buy a gross of plates which had been 
reduced solely in his honour from fifteen shillings the lot down 
to twelve. 
And so they go from morn to eve, 
And touching are their ways, 
They've touched my elbow till the sleeve 
Has fall’n on evil days. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


it, MORE ABOUT EXPOSURE AND LIGHTING. 


CAST week we discussed ex- 
Жі posure, and pointed out the 
necessity for 
mind the distance, or 
approximate distance, of 
the nearest shadow or dark 
object when deciding what 
exposure to give. Now there are two 
little points which present difficulty to 
the beginner. The first is, to know a 
good negative when one has been pro- 
duced. The second, to realise the im- 
portant part proper lighting plays, and 
how the appearance of the negative is 
affected bv the lighting of the subject. 
For instance, we are often asked, 
“ Why are my prints so even іп tone 
and flat-looking ? " Well, the answer 
frequently is,. Because the lighting 
was too flat and all-overish." This 
flatness of lighting, coupled with a 
little ozer-exposure, or a little under- 
exposure, will produce quite hopeless- 
looking negatives. We reproduced 
some examples last week; but so im- 
portant is a clear grasp of the matter 


bearing in 


that we are taking it a step further 
to-day. | 

Here are three negatives of the same 
subject, all exposed under the same 
conditions of light and within a few 
moments of each other. The light was 


bright, soft sunlight, and was slightly 
from the front, thus giving consider- 
able relief. No. I. is very much under- 
exposed, so seriously under-exposed, in 
fact, as to be hopeless. Sometimes 
" under-exposure " means that the 
deep shadows only are defective, but 
here there is nothing on the plate ex- 
cept the highest lights and some ot the 
brighter half-tones, and even these half- 
tones, which may be just distinguish- 
able on the negative, would be lost 
entirely on the paper print. If you 
have any negatives which look like this 
vou may test them in the following 
simple way:—Hold the plate down 
against some dark object, such as a 
black velvet focussing cloth, and 
examine first the film and then the 
glass side by reflected light. You will 
most probably find that the pictures can 
be seen on the film side, but not on the 
glass side. When this is the case, it is 
fairly certain that the negative is under- 
exposed. 

No. II. is correctly exposed. Notice 


that the nearest shadows, those in the 
trunk of the silver birch and the sup- 
ports of the seat, are darker—that is, 
are more nearly clear glass than any 
of the shadows further away from the 
camera. This is a far safer test of 


proper exposure than the presence of 
detail in the shadows. In such a sub- 
ject as this it is safe to assume that 
the shadows or dark patches on the 
stems of the trees will be, practically, 
equal in actual depth on the near and 
distant trees. But the intervening 
atmosphere will cause the more distant 
darks to appear lighter than the near 
ones. The negative should show this 
variation in tone, due to varying dis- 
tances or planes. Slight under-exposure 
often produces a negative showing 
shadow detail, but with the planes of 
distance verv imperfectly rendered. In 
order to allow of the proper exposure, 
the plate should be backed, otherwise 
there is a danger of halation or spread- 
ing of the light round branches and 
leaves coming against the sky and 
other bright objects. Іп fact, we re- 
commend the beginner to use backed 
plates from the very first, as in every 
case the better results obtained more 
than compensate for the slight extra 
trouble of backing them one's self, or 


the expense of obtaining them backed. 

Although No. III. is considerably 
over-exposed, it is a far better negative 
than No. I., and indeed with some care 
in printing would yield a very satisfac- 
tory print. It is, in fact, flatter ir 
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appearance than in reality. If you 
apply the same test to such a negative 
as this that we suggested in the case 
of negative No. I. you will find that the 
image is more clearly visible when the 
plate is examined on the glass side. 
Correct or normal exposure gives a 
negative in which the image is about 
equally visible on both sides. This tip 
furnishes a rough guide to the correct- 
ness or otherwise of exposure. 

All these exposures were made with 
a folding pocket film camera held in 
the hand. Sometimes when it is 
pointed out to a worker that a plate is 
under-exposed, the reply is made, 
“ That is a snapshot." Now а snap- 
shot should not be under-exposed any 
more than should an exposure made 
with the camera on а stand. Snap- 
shots which will give creditable results 
are onlv possible when the conditions 
of light, subject, aperture possible, and 
film or plate speed combine to render 
a short exposure capable of giving a 
properly exposed negative. 
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Of course, the 
time which may be 
safely given when 
the camera is held 
in the hand varies 
with the worker and 
also with the con- 
dition of the worker. 
Some photographers 
can hold a camera 
so steady that they 
quite safely give 
exposures of half a 
second. Others are 
unable to give even 
one-tenth of a second 
with the certainty 
that the camera has 


not been moved. 
But a worker very 
soon finds out his 
own limitations in 


this direction. In à 
general way, a worker should, 
with a little practice, be able to 
give one-tenth and after a while 
one-fifth of a second, under suit- 
able conditions. If the ground 
is rough and uneven and a 
strong or gusty wind is blowing, 
then the risk of movement is 
much increased. 

Let us take one-tenth of a 
second as the longest exposure 
possible with safety. Іп very 
good summer light street scenes 
can be taken with the F/11 stop 
and an exposure of one-tenth of 
a second. If the light is not 
quite so quick—and the Watkins 
Bee meter will tell vou that 
then F/8 may be used, or even 
Е/0; but when the larger stops 
are employed, greater care must 
be taken in judging the distance 
of the object which it is desired 
shall be sharply focussed. Street 
scenes, with the nearest shadow 
between 10 and 30 ft. away, pro- 
bably represent the darkest 
subject which will be 
attempted with the hand 
camera held in the hand. 
More distant objects, as we saw 
last week, will require shorter 
exposures, and so will present 
less difficulty. It will be quite 
clear, then, that if we use F/6 
we can still give the exposure of 
one-tenth of a second, if the light 
is only a quarter the strength of 
best summer light. When the 
light is poorer than this, we have 
the following alternatives :- 

(a) Give a longer exposure 
г1.е., quarter or half a second— 
and risk the camera moving. 

(b) Still give the one-tenth of 
a second, risking under-exposure. 

c) If plates are used, carry 
all the plates, or a few of them, 
of a greater speed. The expert 
worker generally uses the fastest 
plates. 

(d) Leave the subject alone. 

(e) Find some support for the 
camera, such as the top of a wall 
or fence-post. 
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Perhaps it is not possible to get any 
support, and perhaps no more rapid 
plates are loaded and at hand. For 
instance, the camera may have a spool 
of film loaded in it, or all the slides are 
loaded with the same brand of plate; 
then we may resort to both a and 5, 
making two exposures, hoping that if 
with ё the plate happens to be under- 
exposed, we may have been more lucky 
with a. There are cases where d is 
the wisest course to pursue, and it is 
no good attempting what the exposure 
meter says is impossible. 

Now let us turn briefly to the other 
point, the lighting of the subject. Here 
are two negatives of the same tree, 
but taken, as you will see, from 
different points of view, and so under 
different conditions of lighting. No. 
V. had the least exposure possible—that 
is, any shorter exposure would have 
given a negative in which the detail in 


the holes in the bole of the tree would 


have been clear glass. No. IV. had a 
shorter exposure; in fact, as nearly 
half the exposure as it is possible to 
give with the average shutter. You 
will think that No. V. is a satisfactory, 
well-exposed negative, and that No. IV. 
is quite hopeless from under-exposure. 
Had the lighting of the subject been 
the same, this variation of exposure 
would have produced some effect, but 
not the difference shown here. This 
difference, while partly due to shorter 
exposure, is principally due to the fact 
that in No. IV. we have a photograph 
of the shadow side of the objects re- 
presented, while in No. V. the greater 
part of the subject is well lighted. To 
put it in another way, in No. IV. we 
are photographing shadows, while in 
No. V. we are photographing lights. 
It is well, therefore, to bear in mind 
that when the subject is verv dark in 
colour, or is largelv in shadow, longer 
exposure will usually be necessary. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 


The 


technical data are printed as supplied ry the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


uk HAT shall I do with my hands?” 
“What shall I look at?" аге 
two of the most common questions which 
our sitters ask us. And in reply, the best 
thing we can say is, “ Just forget that you 
have any hands, and look at whatever 
you are doing." But then comes the ques- 
tion, What am I to do?" And here is 
the apex of our thoughts to-day. What 
shall our sitters do? At any rate we can 
at once give two answers: You must 
not do nothing, and “ You must not stare 
at the camera." The amateur who takes 
up portraiture and figure work will be 
well advised if he devotes a good deal of 
study to this question of occupation. 
Look at paintings by good masters, and 
also at engravings, etchings, and drawings. 
Every one will give us an idea—not a 
model to copy, but a suggested line of 
thought, along which we may wander, on 
the look-out for fresh poses, occupations, 
lighting, surroundings which shall be our 
own discoveries. But better than picture 
galleries and books is the gallery and book 
of nature and life. It is in the home, the 
train, the shop, garden, street, etc. that 
we must rely in chief for suggestions. 
But let us turn to our illustrations, and 
see what they have to say to us. 
In fig. A we have what one may call an 
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made-up pose, 
all too suggestive о! 
amateur theatricals. The 
dominating and outstand- 
ing idea is that this cos- 
tume and pose have been 
assumed entirely for the 
purpose of being photo- 
graphed. One cannot easily 
rnagine any English girl 
in this dress and position 
for any other purpose. In 
the language of the profes- 
sional burglar, it is а “ put- 
up job." The best thing 
for us to do is to make up 
our minds that this is the 
kind of costume and pose 
that may  advisedly be 
strenuously avoided. But 
before quitting this picture 
we may take a couple of Lu 
hints which are of general application. 
First, as to the costume. This is ob- 
viously of a strongly pronounced pattern, 
and as such it is determined to be seen 
and noticed, whatever else may be seen 
by the spectator. Moral, avoid, as far as 
possible, strongly pronounced patterns of 
costume, curtains, table- covers, wall- 
papers, and so forth. Next, let us not 
forget that the essence 
and charm of a laughing 
or smiling expression is 
its melting, changing, 
fleeting,  transitory 
nature, but when fixed by 
the camera it becomes 
lifeless and mean- 
ingless. То say, 
“Smile a little, 
please," to our 
sitter is to court 
failure and disap- 
pointment. 

Now, in B we 
have a much 
quieter and more 
attractive expres- 
sion. The light 
and shade effect is 
perhaps а little 
Over - contrastful 
for the reposeful 
nature of the sub- 
ject. The hands 
are agreeably as 
well as naturally 
disposed. But one 
wonders what is 
the meaning of the 
drapery — whatever 
it may be—which 


obviously 


is on the girl's 
head. It is true 
that the Italian 
women who stand 
at street corners 
| | with fortune-tell- 
By Miss E. Ruffera. ing birds often 


B.—ETHEL’s Рет. 


C.—AN INTERESTING STORY. 
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wear a shawl somewhat thuswise. But 
this is an indoor affair, and the head 
shawl—if it be one—is a discordant note. 
It 1s of interest to note that the exposure 
was eight seconds—which implies an Ar 
character for the bird ! 

Our third illustration, viz. C, is in many 
respects quite a success, and is well 
worth careful study, as being likely to 
afford many useful lines of thought. 

There is nothing here which suggests 
"dressing-up " or make-believe. — Тое 


and Mamma seem both to be quite 


By W. H. Woodward. 


naturally placed,“ so that one gets 
away from an assumed pose for a special 
purpose. Their expressions are quiet, 
natural, and yet living. One can quite 
well imagine that Tottie is trying to make 
sure whether the letter is т or n. The 
chief lights are fairly well grouped, con- 
nected, and for the most part kept away 
from the margin of the picture. The darks 
are quiet without being solid and heavy. 
The discordant notes are the several small 
patches of strong light in the background, 
which might with much advantage be con- 
siderably subdued. А /;///e more light 
and shade gradation in the lady’s blouse 
would also be an improvement. 


By F. A. Linton. 
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PORTRAIT. Bv 1. A. HOWELL. _ 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. ажары | з. 
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THE BAY WINDOW. 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, now open at Prince's Skating Club, Knightsbridge, W. 


By С. BORUP. 
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ST. PAUL'S--JUNE. Bv A. R. F. EVERSHED. 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, now open at Prince's Skating Club, Knighisbridge, W. 
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We wonder whether any large proportion of visitors 
to photographic exhibitions ever try to analyse their 
impressions and ask themselves, “ Why 
THE APPEAL OF does this thing please me?’’ The 
THE PICTURE. thing that pleases may be some subtle 
cunning of the light, or some sugges- 
tiveness in the pose of a figure, or some glamour of 
romance іп a shadow. But there is another and ап 
even deeper pleasure which really only pertains to 
photographs. Have we ever thought how much plea- 
sure we get out of a photograph by remembering that 
it is a photograph, which means that the actual scene 
or figure or fleeting impression exists, or has existed, 
and may exist again? Тһе thing is or it has been. It 
is not a mere product of the artist's fancy. Somewhere 
there is a woman like that Madonna, and sometimes the 
light and shade plays again, as it played that very 
‘moment over the folds of her dress. Somewhere there 
is an old punt, and a river bank, and a church on the 
hill, and a distant town, and a cathedral aisle. Ina 
painting one does not receive quite the same impression. 
The artist may have interpreted literally what he saw, 
but we can never be sure that he has done so. His 
picture may have been made out of the stuff of dreams. 
But there is always a basis of fact in the photographer's 
picture, and it is well worth while, for this result alone, 
to remain a °“ prisoner of the lens. 
е е б ' 
It was some gratification, even to the predatory 
amateur, to find that the two hundred or more members 
who attended the Professional 
THE AMATEUR AND Photographers’ Congress were so 
THE PROFESSIONAL. evidently prosperous, in spite of 
amateur rivalry. The great and 
progressive increase in the ranks of amateurs has evi- 
dently proved less disastrous to professional photo- 
graphy than was anticipated a few years ago. Of 
course, there are professionals and professionals, but 
those who have felt most the assault of the amateur have 
been in many cases those who lacked idealism in their 
work and, as Charles Pond would recite it, the “ pizzi- 
ness eenstinct." The members of the Congress could 
still talk spaciously of thirty-guinea orders, and could 
still insist upon the bad business policy of bringing 
down prices. And, come to think of it, why should the 
amateur hit the professional’s wicket? It has not been 
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the case in other professions. Music? There is now a 
piano in every home, yet the army of professional 
singers and musicians is not obviously depleted and its 
fortunes have not shrunk. 
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From an advance copy of the Convention Handbook, 
1911, to hand, we learn further particulars of the forth- 
coming meeting at Exeter. We have 
already given a brief outline of the 
week's excursions and meetings, and 
are now glad to note the thoroughness 
with which the district will be ‘‘ surveyed ” by the Con- 
ventioners. This is the twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the P. C. U. K., and with Mr. J. B. B. Wellington as 
the president it should be a highly successful one. The 
meeting opens on Monday, July 10, and the* Barnfield 
Hall will be the headquarters. The members will be 
welcomed to Exeter in the Guildhall on Monday after- 
noon at three o'clock, by the Right Worshipful the 
Mayor, Mr. A. T. Loram, and after the president has 
delivered his inaugural address, Mr. Alfred Watkins will 
read a paper on “ The Undue Multiplicity of Brands of 
Plates." This should afford some useful discussion. In 
the evening, at the Barnfield Hall, there will be a con- 
versazione and reception by the president and Mrs. 
Wellington, and a trade exhibition of apparatus and 
pictures, also an exhibition of pictorial photography by 
members of the Exeter Camera Club and Torbay Camera 
Society will be opened. There will be music by the 
1st Royal Devon Yeomanry string band, and a cine- 
matographic display by Mr. R. R. Beard. The Mayor 
and Mayoress of Exeter hold a conversazione and recep- 
tion on Tuesday evening at the Royal Albert Memorial, 
Queen Street; the annual dinner takes place on Wednes- 
day, July 12, at the Rougemont Hotel; on Thursday 
evening, after an excursion to Lydford Gorge and Oke- 
hampton, lectures by Arthur W. Clayden and the presi- 
dent will be delivered. The latter will deal with A 
New Silver Intensifier. This should be specially inter- 
esting. On Friday, after the excursion to Totnes and 
Dartmouth, a lecture by J. Keane on '' Night Photo- 
graphy ’ will be given. Our readers are advised to 
write without delay to the hon. secretary, Mr. F. A. 
Bridge, of Downshire House, Barry Road, London, 
S.E., for further particulars. The subscription to the 
Convention is five shillings. 


THE EXETER 
CONVENTION. 
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Мапу readers of THe А. P. AND P. N. may remember 
the highly successful meeting of the P. C. U. K. held in 
Belgium three years ago, and we are 


THE 1912 glad to note that there is a proposal 
CONVENTION. for the Convention of 1912 to emulate 
this success by again holding a meeting 

abroad. At a council meeting of the Convention, which 


took place at Anderton’s Hotel on the 18th inst., it was 
decided bv a considerable majority to recommend the 
members at the Exeter gathering to hold the next Con- 
vention in Holland. We think the members will be well 
advised if they agree with this proposition. Not only is 
Holland a paradise for the picture-maker, but the in- 
creasing interest taken in photography generally in the 
country is a good omen for the welcome the P. C. U. K. 
will receive. The membership will also be considerably 
augmented if Holland is decided upon for 1912, as there 
are many workers who would be glad to seize the oppor- 
tunity of journeying across the North Sea in the pleasant 
companv the Convention affords. 
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The Chenil Gallery at Chelsea is never dull and often 
amusing, if only to study the cult of the ugly in art. 
‘t Is there a real demand for ugliness? ”’ 

THE CHELSEA is a difficult question to answer. Why 
"ARTS" buy ugly pictures? " is still more of a 
problem. Possibly the solution of the 

question is that the really clever pictures are bought in 
spite of their ugliness, and the others remain as a re- 
proach to their authors. Augustus John’s drawings 
are freely bought, in spite of his love for a type of model 
which was never '' born to please." Why he should 
not find sufficient scope for his facile pencil in the more 
beautiful forms is difficult to guess. His drawings at 
the Chenil Gallery show that he can catch beauty as few 
other draughtsmen can. But he often catches some- 
thing worse, and he seems to go out of his way to seek 
something which fascinates us, not as a work 
of art, but as something uglv but well drawn. 
The main show at the gallerv, nowever, consisted 


EW scientific uses for colour photography—or, more 

properly, photomicrography—were indicated in a masterly 
lecture by Professor W. J. Pope, F.R.S., of Cambridge, at the 
Camera Club, on Thursday of last week. Тһе plate of his 
choice was the Dufay, of which he gave a concise explana- 
tion, and his subjects were chiefly rock crystals and the micro- 
scopic specimens which have to be studied in connection with 
geological analysis. The photographs were taken, he said, 
with an ordinary photomicrographic camera, and he found it 
convenient to use as the source of light an ordinary Welsbach 
mantle. With that source of light and the Dufay plate, he 
found that the colours of figures seen through the microscope 
in polarised light were very correctly rendered. 

His pictures included the so-called crystal interference figures, 
which are of very considerable importance in the scientific 
examination of minerals, and the magnified images of rock 
sections, by means of which the constituents of rock can be 
identified. He showed, for example, the interference figures 
obtained with the mineral calcite occurring in crystals, and the 
crystalline figure of ordinary tourmaline, with its elliptical and 
Tainbow-like rings, as well as the interference figures of mica 
and quartz. Some of the results obtained in the examination 
of crystalline material between the two crossed Nicol prisms 
were of great interest as well as beauty. Salicin, melted on 
the microscope slide and then photographed with a one-inch 
objective, gave a set of diamond.like figures, containing almost 
every shade of red, violet, and green, and examples were given 
of labradorite, with its beautiful play of blue, green, and 
other colours, and dolerite, a dark, crystalline igneous rock. 
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of studies and pictures by Walter Bayes, опе of 
the well-known tric of artist brothers and sister. 
Bayes has apparently now entirely discarded his earlier 
style of water-colour—delicate, and clean in colour—for 
which he was heralded as a worthy successor to Pinwell 
and Fred Walker. Іп his later method his colour is less 
clear, his scale of tone lower, and he has cultivated an 
ink outline. The style thus obtained proclaims in rather 
too marked a manner that it is a style, and with few 
exceptions his sketches seem to be carried less far, and 
thus to be less satisfying, than his older work, and less 
representative of Nature, though gaining perhaps in 
pattern and arangement. The Japanese influence is 
very obvious. 
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When а company of journalists and others went down 
to the latest garden suburb, which is rising just outside 
Romford, the other day, quite a number 
THE THATCHED took their cameras, and in spite of 
COTTAGE. builders’ litter and roads still in. the 
making, were busy among the pretty 
cottages, every one of which is different from its neigh- 
bour. It seems as though the garden city cottage 
cannot be picturesque without trying to be antique, and 
the remark was made more than once, after seeing a 
low-roofed, small-windowed cottage, with overhanging 
eaves outside and old-fashioned hearths within, 
** Quaint old place, that," although it had yet to wel- 
come its first tenant. Yet one missed the finishing 
touch of the Arcadian village—the thatched roof. Even 
in a garden city thev have slates and tiles. But, speak- 
ing of the diminishing thatch, how many people know 
that within fairly easy cycling distance of London there 
is a whole village (or almost) of thatched cottages, with 
picturesque gables and cottage gardens in the bargain? 
This is the village of Leigh, in Kent, four miles on the 
London side of Tonbridge. It owes its old-world charm 
to the fact that in the last century it had a lord of the 
manor who saw the day of the garden city from afar. 
Leigh and its neighbour, Penshurst, are well worth a 
day's photography 
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THE COLOUR PLATE IN 


GEOLOGY. 


Professor Pope said that in these colour representations it 
was very important for scientific purposes that the order of the 
colours and their relative intensity should be reproduced as 
they actually were in the section, because colour was an im- 
portant means, though not the only means, at the geologist's 
command for identifying substances. In the ordinary micro- 
scopic examination the whole of the interference figure that 
was visible had a diameter of a quarter of an inch. It would 
be seen at once, therefore, how useful it was, in teaching 
students, to be able to place before them some actual repre- 
sentation in colours rather than to depend upon the student's 
examination through a microscope, when as a matter of fact 
he was frequently unable to see what his tutor expected him 
to see. Moreover, it was impossible to sketch these subjects 
in colours, and the screen colour plate was an undoubted boon 
to the instructor in geologv. 

Professor H. E. Armstrong joined in the discussion, and 
said that he considered the regularity of screening in such a 
plate as the Dufay was an advantage in delicate work of 
this kind, which a starch-grain plate did not possess. Pro- 
fessor Pope, in reply to questions, described the method of 
cutting sections from a rock, their degree of thickness being 
ordinarily about one-hundredth of an inch, and then examining 
them microscopically between crossed Nicol prisms. By that 
method a practised observer could tell what minerals were 
present in the rock. He had tried the Thames plate in connec- 
tion with these reproductions with much satisfaction, and his 
preference for the Dufay was based upon the convenience of 
having no separation between plate and colour screen. 
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o % HE holiday 
RP py. T season having 
E come round 
again, some notes 
on the subject of 
photography when 
on tour may not 
The question of suitable apparatus 
In the first 


be out of place. 
and accessories is particularly important. 
place, the photographer must make up his mind as to 
whether his hobby is to form the chief item in the holi- 


day programme, or only an adjunct to it. In other 
words, is the vacation to be spent in really serious photo- 
graphy, or is the latter only to be used as a means of 
securing a few snapshot views of places visited? A 
definite and complete understanding should be come to 
on this point before leaving home, as it determines the 
amount of apparatus to be taken on tour. 


The Question of a Suitable Camera. 

If it is decided that the time is to be occupied in an 
earnest endeavour to secure the best possible pictures of 
the places visited, and if a considerable amount of 
ground is to be covered, embracing all sorts of subjects, 
such as pure landscapes, seascapes, architecture, and 
street scenes, then it is best to be provided with two 
cameras. A light field camera, not smaller than half- 
plate and not larger than whole-plate, is probably the 
best all-round instrument, but it must be light, and 
possess all the usual movements, such as long extension, 
rising front, and swing-back. This camera is to be used 
for practically all the architectural subjects, and for as 
much of the landscape and street scene work as possible. 
In addition, a good hand camera should be taken, as 
this will be invaluable for seaside work, and is also most 
useful for landscapes with cattle, etc., and for street 
scenes where there are a number of moving objects. 


The Hand Camera. 

Some readers may, however, object to the stand camera 
when on tour as altogether too bulky, or object to the 
presence of the tripod. Yet, when visiting some very 
old towns with quaint and picturesque but narrow 
streets, the hand camera, with quick shutter, is certainly 
not the ideal type of camera for securing the best 
possible pictures from these subjects. Good work can, 
and often is, done with the hand camera in well lighted 
streets, but many of those delightful specimens of 
ancient buildings found in our oldest cities are so poorly 
lighted that even with the slowest speed, say one-fifth 
of a second, and a fast plate under-exposure often 
results. Some shutters give longer exposures than one- 
fifth of a second, but it will generally be found that it 
is difficult to hold the camera sufficiently steady for, 
say, one second. The best plan, when dealing with 
these poorly lighted subjects, is, of course, to rest the 
camera on a light stand and give a time exposure. 
There are several tvpes of stands made specially to use 
with a light field or hand camera, which are extremely 
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portable, and serious objection cannot be taken to them 
on the ground of their weight. 

If the hand camera has its drawbacks, it also 
possesses numerous advantages, apart from the mere 
question of portability. In busy streets, on the sea 
beach, in the rowing boat, and from the steamer’s deck, 
excellent pictures can quite easily be obtained by its use. 
On the harbour quays, and about the busy fish markets, 
the hand camera is really the one camera for the work, 
a stand being a great nuisance, as it is certain to be 
in someone’s way. 


Points to Note. 


One word of advice here: Do not buy a new camera 
and start on tour, without first exposing a few plates in 
it at home, to make sure everything is as it should be, 
and also to make sure that you understand the working 
of every part. Nothing is more annoying than to ex- 
pose a large batch of plates and then to find upon 
development that something was wrong with the 
camera, or that you did not thoroughly understand its 
working, and that every exposure is a failure. 

The roll-film camera and the “ hand and stand ” fold- 
ing variety are, apparently, in a large majority among 
the instruments employed by modern amateurs, and 
it will probably be one or other of these types—both 
essentially hand cameras—that the Whitsuntide holiday- 
maker will take with him or her. If the amateur who 
is taking his holiday has any extra facilities for travel 
in the shape of a motor, he should not fail to take a 
stand camera (half-plate or whole-plate), as the little 
additional bulk caused by camera, plates, etc., will not 
be a very serious matter under these circumstances. If 
he is travelling far afield, however, but making one 
place a central depot from which to review the neigh- 
bouring country, he may still with advantage use the 
stand camera, as it need not be constantly with him. 

But if our tourist is flitting from place to place during 
his holiday, and is not burdened with much luggage, 
a plate or film camera of the ‘‘ hand and stand "' type 
and a light tripod will probably be found the ideal out- 
fit. A glance through the advertisement pages of THE 
А. P. AND P. N. will indicate the enormous varieties of 
this type of camera now available from which to make a 
choice, and practically at prices to suit all pockets. 
Generally speaking, quarter-plate size will be found best 
for all-round work. 

Lenses. 

The question of lens must not be overlooked, and the 
choice—if a choice is possible—should be decided by 
the class of work likely to be encountered. If, as pre- 
viously mentioned, the facilities of travel enable a stand 
camera outfit to be taken, in addition to a hand camera, 
then two or even three lenses should be included if 
possible. For a camera of half-plate size, lenses of 5, 
8, and ro or 11 inches focus will cover a wide range of 
subjects. 

A convertible anastigmat, working as near F/6 as 
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possible, would be the ideal optical outfit for the aver- 
age hand camera. Even the worker with only a small 
amount to expend on his outfit need not despair of ful- 
filling these conditions, as cheap anastigmat lenses are 
now so easily obtainable from a number of makers that 
the old R.R. form of lens need hardly be considered. 
But at the same time one or two long-focus single land- 
scape lenses will always be found useful for occasional 
work, for while they do not add much to the weight 
or cost of the outfit, thev place an additional power in 
the hands of the artistic worker. If only one lens 15 
taken, it should not be of less than 5 in. focus for a 
quarter-plate camera, or 6 in. for 5 by 4. A longer focus 
lens for both sizes will, if anything, be an advantage. 

'The shutter should, of course, be carefully tested and 
the plate-holders examined before loading up for the trip, 
and the camera itself should be well dusted out and a 
complete list of necessaries made before starting. 

Accessories. 

Under modern conditions, the average amateur will 
not need the assistance of a dark-room while away 
on tour, even if he desires to develop plates or films en 
route. A room from which daylight is excluded may 
certainly be essential, but a dark-room "' in the usually 
accepted sense of the term is rendered unnecessary by 
the modern plate and film developing tanks, daylight 
loading, and other conveniences on the market. If the 
camera is for films, loading the camera with fresh 
spools or film packs can be done in daylight. If plates 
are taken, a thoroughly dark room or cupboard if used 
in day-time, or the bedroom with blinds drawn, at night, 

erve. 

"n far as plates are concerncd, the worker should 
stick to the brands that he is most familiar with. The 
plates should for choice be backed, and if an ortho- 
chromatic brand is chosen, so much the better, but these 
should be of fairly high speed, particularly if much 
shutter work is being attempted. 

If a stand camera is taken, a spare focussing screen 
is a useful accessory to have. Also a small spirit level 
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for levelling the camera in architectural photography, if 
one is not already fitted to the camera itself. An ex- 
posure meter should always be taken also. 

Plate Changing on Tour. 

Provided no direct rays of light reach the plate, arti- 
ficial light reflected on to the walls or ceiling of a room 
will not materially affect plates, if the operation of plate- 
changing is done quickly. At the same time, it is not 
wise to allow more reflected light than necessary into 
the room during the operation, and a blanket or counter- 
pane fixed over the windows or fanlight with dark-room 
pins (of which a supply should always be carried by the 
tourist) will render the apartment quite safe. The 
tourist should train himself to systematically change his 
plates in total darkness by sense of touch only, as there 
is always a risk when taking a portable ruby lamp that 
a light leakage may occur from the lamp itself. A little 
system will enable plates to be changed quite readily as 
follows : In the darkened room arrange on the bed or 
dressing-table the pile of dark slides and the new box 
of plates. The problem is to transfer the contents of the 
one to the other. First open the plate box, removing 
the outer wrapper carefully by slitting up with a knife, 
so that it may be replaced later. Take out the contents 
wrapped in brown paper and place on one side. Now 
as rapidly as possible open the dark slides and place the 
exposed plates one after the other, film to film, in the 
empty plate box. When the entire dozen are in the 
plate box, put on the lid and place on one side. Now 
open the packet of unexposed plates as taken from the 
plate box, and as rapidly as possible fill the dark slides. 
When these are loaded, take the exposed plates from 
the plate box, and wrap them in the piece of brown 
paper from which the unexposed plates have just been 
removed. Replace in plate box, which should be re- 
turned to its outer cover. Next turn up the gas and 
write on the outside of the box brief notes of its con- 
tents. This procedure can, with a little practice, be 
accomplished in а very short space of time, but should 
be tried with dummies at home before starting. M. 
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A SIMPLE FACTOR CALCULATOR. 


HE following method of simplifying calculations when using 
Watkins factors will be Spe * such 
5 Imperial pyro-soda) аге to 
d d pA ا‎ which mathematici readers will see 
at a glance, but for the d of non-mathematical readers 
i vour to explain it fully. | 
| The . i5 a piece of paper ruled in the form of 
small squares. (The size of the squares 1s immaterial.) н 
Then two lines, OX, OY, are drawn at right angles to па 
other, one horizontal (ОХ) and the other vertical (OY). The 
horizontal line is marked off into equal divisions to represen 
the number of seconds the image takes to appear. The vertical 
line is marked off similarly to represent the number of rae 
required for complete development. (The divisions of t н 
vertical line need not necessarily be equal to the divisions О 
. are using the Imperial pyro-soda formula; 
our factor is 43--і.е., if the image takes бо seconds to appear, 


лепі will be completed in 43 min. mA 
on dot, Z, vertically over the 60 seconds division, and 


horizontally opposite the 43 min. division. Now rule a line 


мәсі How to Use the Calculator 
: image appears in 40 seconds. aad 
ars the vertical line from the 40 еле е 
cuts the line OZ, then project horizontally to the left, an e 
time for complete development can be read E Papam ы dx 
The calculator can be elaborated somewhat an a 
give readings for soft, normal, and hard p ie ^ "M 
“Бог sott contrasts take the factor 33 an aig e por 
Z', as shown in the diagram. Join Z' to O and the calc 
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tion is complete. For hard contrast, take the factor 6 and 
mark the point Z?. Join Z? to O and the readings for hard 
contrasts can be readily taken. 


У Calculator for Imperial pyro-soda (М.Е. 49). 
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An ideal backing should fulfil all the following condi- 
tions: it must have the same or very similar refractive 
index as the glass to which it is applied; it must absorb 
those rays to which the plate is sensitive; and it must be 
in optical contact with the glass. Hence, if anything of the 
nature of coated paper, carbon tissue, etc., is applied as a 
backing, care must be taken to ensure that no air-bells are 
inclosed between the backing and the glass. This sounds 
easy enough, but if a piece of gum and pigment paper be 
applied to a sheet of clear glass, and then this be examined 
by looking through the glass from the uncoated side when 
the paper has been allowed to dry, the chances are that 
shiny spots due to air bubbles will be seen. 


For practical convenience the backing should be easily 
and quickly applied and removed. It should not chip off or 
frit away into fine powder, and so get on to the film, caus- 
ing pinholes, or halo spots due to bare patches. The quicker 
it dries after it is put on the better. But when plates are 
being backed at home for immediate use one need not 
always wait for the backing to dry. It will suffice to lay 
on the tacky surface a piece of black tissue paper, when 
the plates may be put forthwith into the plate-holders. Care 
should be taken to see that the springs inside the holder 
are eased, so that they do not shift the tissue papers and 
cause bare patches. The backing when dry should not 
be so thin or friable that an accidental finger touch removes 
it. It goes without saying that it must not contain any 
ingredient that, as a vapour or as solid particles, can affect 
the film coating. 

Removing the Backing.—Beginners often ask the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Should the backing be removed before the plate is 
developed? " Presuming that it contains nothing injurious 
to the film, it is better not to remove it, as it risks pinholes, 
dark-room fog, etc., and if development is conducted on 
the now popular timing method it need not be disturbed 
until after the plate is fixed. If the dish and eye judgment 
method be followed it will suffice to clear away a patch over 
some part which will serve as a guide to judging density, 
etc., when the plate is looked through. If some of the 
harmless mixture automatically washes off the plate in the 
developing dish, this is an advantage rather than a dis- 
advantage, as it helps to protect the plate from the possible 
fogging action of the dark-room light. After the backing 
has been removed, both sides of the plate should be swabbed 
with a tuft of wet cotton wool, so as to remove any clinging 
particles of solid matter. 

Manipulatory Details.—A plate to be backed may be con- 
veniently held in an ordinary pressure printing frame, the 
plate being put in glass side out, and the film protected by 
a clear piece of red blotting-paper. Or a card frame just 
like a *carrier" can be easily made of straw boards, the 
plate laid film down on red blotting-paper, and the card 
frame laid over it; this holds it conveniently, and at the 
same time keeps its edges clean and comfortable to 
handle. 

Apply the backing with a broad, flat, soft camel-hair 
varnish brush. To dry plates after backing, one may take 
a large dressmaker's cardboard box. Warm it thoroughly, 
lid and all, in front of the fire. Then take it into the dark- 
room, cover the bottom with dry red blotting-paper, lay the 
plates in this, film side down, close the lid, and throw the 
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BACKING PLATES. 8 +. KENNETH "FRANCKLIN. 
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[The great advantages that properly backed plates possess are being better 
understood every day. The absence of halation and the added clearness of negatives only 
need a comparative trial to be made to convince the average worker. When plates can 
be bought ready backed it is advisable so to do, as the manufacturer does the work better 
than the amateur and at a quite nominal cost. 
himself stranded for want of a backed plate, the following hints and mixtures may 
afford him a way out of the difficulty.—Ep.] 


But where the worker suddenly finds 


focussing cloth over all. If the box is made thoroughly dry 
and warm, the plates will dry in quite a short time. 

Caramel.*— 

(1) Caramel, 1 oz.; burnt sienna, 1 oz.; water, 2 OZ., 
methylated spirit, 2 oz. 

(2) Caramel, 1 oz.; 
methylated spirit, 2 oz. 
_(3) Caramel mixed with flour paste to a convenient con- 
sistency. 

(4) Caramel, 1 oz.; sat. sol. gum arabic, 1 oz.; burnt 
sienna, 2 oz. ; methylated spirit, 2 oz. 

(5) Caramel, 100 gr.; dextrine, 30 gr.; burnt sienna, 
100 gr.; methylated spirit, enough to make a creamy 
mixture. 

Pigment Mixtures.— - 

(1) Indian red (moist-tube colours), thinned down with 
methylated spirit. 

(2) Equal parts of purple brown (powder) and dextrine and 
water to form a convenient paste. A few drops of glycerine 
may be added in dry weather. 

(3) Lampblack, 10 gr.; dextrine, 100 gr. Mix, and add 
methylated spirit to make a thick paste; dissolve 10 gr. of 
ammonium chloride in 1 oz. water, and add to the above 
mixture. 

Soap.— 

Castile soap, 1 oz.; shred this, and add methylated spirit, 
20 02. ; add erythrosin and aurine, of each 1 oz. 


lampblack, i oz.; water, 2 oz.; 


Celluloid, 20 gr.; acetone or amyl acetate, 1 oz. Colour 
this with any red or orange dye. 
Paraffin wax and olive oil, equal parts. Melt these 


together in a water bath, and add one-fourth their combined 
weight of lampblack or burnt sienna. 

Backing Sheets.— 

(1) A sheet of blackened bromide, gaslight, or other similar 
paper, or a piece of black carbon tissue, is soaked in equal 
parts of glycerine and water, and squeegeed to the glass side 
of the plate. 

(2) Soak 120 gr. gelatine in 1 oz. water ; add r oz. glycerine, 
and apply heat until the gelatine is melted. Add any red 
dye soluble in water to yield a dark colour. Brush this 
mixture on to tough flexible paper of any dark colour. 
Before use, rub the paper over with a wad of cotton wool 
and a little glycerine. 

Commercial preparations for use as plate backing :— 

(1) Rotlack-Bayer, or Bayer's red lac varnish. 

(2) Avery’s backing (in collapsible tube). 

(3) Forester's * Effective Backing " (in collapsible tube). 

(4) Vanguard Co.'s * Halogene " (in collapsible tube). 

(5) Mawson's “ Oppozalo ” (in bottles). 

(6) Johnson's ** Backing Medium ”’ (in bottles). 

(7) Butcher's “ Primus Backing Medium” (in bottles). 

* Caramel is an article of commerce obtainable through dealers 
in photographic materials. It may be made at home by slowly 
heating lump sugar in an iron saucepan, and stirring the melted 
sugar with a clean poker or iron skewer. It should very gently 
boil until it ceases to froth up. It is then poured out on to a 
sheet of cold metal, and allowed to solidify, when it may be 
broken up into convenient-sized lumps and kept in a well-corked 


wide-mouth bottle. 
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HE photography of lightning 
| is a simple matter if circum- 
stances are convenient; on 
the other hand, it may be danger- 
ous, uncomfortable, or impossible 
if circumstances are unsuitable. 
In the first place, lightning can only be 
photographed at night, because the dura- 
tion of a fork of lightning is so short that 
the shutter could not be opened quickly 
enough to catch its image, so the camera 
has to be set up and the lens to remain 
uncovered till the flash has occurred, and 
then closed. This could, of course, not 
be done by daylight. 

The accompanying photographs were 
taken out of a window facing the 
storm : one naturally requires a window 

| with a fair expanse of view. The photo- 

graphs could as well be taken through 

the window, provided it has clean clear 

glass, when it does not rain; but usually such thunder- 
storms are accompanied by heavy rain, and then the drops 
and streams on the glass would blur the image on the plate. 

There is usually a considerable amount of sheet lightning 
between the fork lightning: a photograph of this would, 
however, not give an interesting picture; it would only 
appear like a photograph of the same scene taken by daylight 
with very much too short an exposure, and a sky lightened 
in places. This sheet lightning affects the plate to a certain 
extent each time it occurs, but no harm will be done by three 


А TRIPLE HORIZONTAL FLASH. 


or four even fairly brilliant flashes, and when sheet lightning 
is fairly moderate it can be almost disregarded. 

In order, however, to restrain its power on the plate as 
far as possible, it is wise to use a fairly small stop, say, F/11 
or F/16. This has the double advantage that it also sharpens 
the image of the fork lightning, when it occurs, and fork 
lightning is so intensely vivid that a small stop is quite 
sufficient. 

The camera should be so placed as to include a portion of 
the horizon, whether landscape, or the masses of houses of a 
town, or anything else : the impression of terror usually con- 
veyed by lightning is thus imparted to the photograph, 
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SOME HINTS ON THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF LIGHTNING. 


A Topical Article by M. HARE. A 


At the present time of year, when thunderstorms are of frequent occurrence, the 


following practical notes on the photography of lightning will be useful to many readers 
who desire to attempt this interesting phase of work. 


Special to The A. P. & P. N.” 


especially when the lightning really strikes the ground, and 

the actual spot can be afterwards traced in the photograph. 
Unfortunately the lens can only be pointed at random 

towards the place where one considers most flashes will 


A “ THUNDERBOLT.” 


occur; but by watching the direction of the storm one can 
usually get the image sufficiently well centred on the plate, 
that by a little trimming of the print it gives a satisfactory 
appearance. Rapid plates, well backed, should be used, and 
an average stop of F/rr will be found most suitable, but when 
the flashes are very close and vivid the lens may sometimes 
be stopped down to F/22. Several flashes may, of course, be 
taken on one plate by leaving the lens open for successive 
exposures; but for record purposes '' one plate one flash ” 
should be the rule. A wide-angle lens, by including a bigger 
angle of view, will frequently produce more striking results, 
showing apparently a bigger or longer flash. 

The negatives will probably disappoint when first de- 
veloped, owing to so much clear glass, or parts that have 
apparently received little or no exposure. But the print is 
the thing, and this will usually be found more satisfactory 
than would be thought possible at first. 
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| Тһе Photographic Possibilities 
| of St. Paul's. 


| By W. F. TAYLOR. 
| Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Pholographic Neus.” 


HERE has been much heard lately of the position of 
the cathedral church of London, and the possibility 
of seeing this noble building in its true proportions. 

It would be admitted by a majority of those competent to 
judge that in St. Paul’s we possess the most perfect church 
of renaissance architecture in the world. Still more, with- 
out doubt, would it be recognised that the building is 
placed in a crowded and incongruous position. The | 
plight of the photographer wishing to secure anything 
like a comprehensive view is indeed a pitiable one. A 
position under its very shadow and an extreme wide-angled 
lens are necessities. Stand in Cannon Street, and a 5-in. lens 
on a whole-plate will include most of the building, but with 
a torturing perspective. 

The new bridge that is proposed to cross the Thames 
would, as at present planned: aim to pass the cathedral at 
the east, and open up scarcely any new prospect of it. But 
if it were possible to bring the great vista of the bridge and 
road into line with the south transept and dome, then a mag- 
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St. Paul's FROM LiTTLE BRITAIN. 


This view, very beautiful on a summer evening, when the sun lights up 
the dome and casts shadows from the trees, may soon be spoilt if the 
houses in the foreground when rebuilt are, as is likely, heightened. 
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nificent view of the full height and proportions of Wren’s 


masterpiece would be opened up. It would, indeed, give an 
opportunity—the only one that is ever likely to occur—to 
place St. Paul's in ordered architectural relation to a тай. 
approach to the building. It weuld not be too much to say 
that the vista of St. Paul's at the end of the wide bridge world 
become the characteristic and principal view of Londen. But 
the Bridge Estates say we should pay too heavily for owe new 
peep. 

Pictorial photographers, fortunately, are not bound to the 
rules of town planning, in the production of a pieture of St. 
Paul's. One remembers the “ Church of England," by Mr. 
Benington, taken over the chaos of houses and chimneys. 
Perhaps the happy hunting-ground for this subject is Bark- 
side, or, more broadly, army riverside position from which the 
view would remind us of John Davidson's lines :— 


“See! How shadowy, 
Of some occult magician’s rearing, 
Or swung in space of heaven’s grace, 
Dissolving, dimly reappearing, 
Affoat upon the ethereal tides, 
St. Paul's above the city rides." 


From Bankside, indeed, the dome appears riding, not onty 
upon ethereal but on terrestrial tides. Here, among the 
dingy picturesqueness of the wharves, we seem alone with the 
silent highway and its floating barges, and the great dome 
rising above the warehouses opposite. Go there on a sum- 
mer’s evening, the lumbering, noisy lorries gone, leaving the 
wharves silent, the evening sunlight shining full on the dull 
lead, the silvery stone and the gilt of the dome. Go at any 
time almost, and one should not come back empty-handed. 

As to the city bridges, Blackfriars is perhaps hopeless. 
Could Mr. Coburn make anything of the massive girders of 
the adjoining railway bridge? In the case of Waterloo 
Bridge, this gentleman has used it as the foreground of a 
fine view in which St. Paul's dome rides in the centre. 1 
often think, when gliding, or jolting, over Cannon Street 
Bridge, what an excellent point of view this is. The tracery 
of the hugely long-armed cranes make a strong contrast to 
the pure curves of the dome behind. I suppose this view- 
point is unattainable, except as a snap from the carriage 
window. 

From London Bridge the picture is to be made, if it can, 
with the materials of the unrelieved mass of Cannon Street 
Railway Station predominating. By the way, this railway 
bridge is much condemned by the architect and town-planner. 
Mr. Burns would have us remove it entirely, and place the 
station on the south side ; but we do not all live at Battersea. 
However, the picture-maker has not ignored it. I remember 
a fine etching of Mr. Pennell's, and, on the photographic 
side, a work of Mr. Blake's. 

There is fine material before one when on the Tower 
Bridge: the many masts, the effective lights on the river, 
and distant London Bridge, the spires of the city, and again 
the dome of its cathedral. We are here some distance away, 
and a certain clarity of atmosphere is necessary. The most 
stirring time to be here is when a strong breeze is bringing 
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great clouds up from the west and waking the waters of the 
pool into activity. 

Once among the streets, and the pictorialist has scant 
chance of dealing with St. Paul’s. Excellent nation of shop- 
keepers that we are, we have crowded it round with shops 
and warehouses, which are stubborn material to deal with. 
There are dramatic peeps to be obtained from close by ; of one 
such Miss Bronté has written, “ Above my head, above 
the housetops, co-elevate almost with the clouds, I saw a 
solemn orbed mass, dark blue and dim, the dome." But 
here again the necessity for wide-angled lenses brings in a 
hazardous condition. 

The best view is perhaps that from Fleet Street. Mr. 
Coburn again rises to the mind. In his rendering, the rail- 
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Sr. PAUL’S FROM SOUTHWARK BRIDGE. 
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way bridge, much-hated feature as it is, and the steam from 
a passing train, are effective points. In the case of St. 
Paul’s from Fleet Street, distance not only lends enchant- 
ment but dignity to the view. Go to the top of a ’bus 
leaving Ludgate Circus, and look back as it mounts Fleet 
Street. The dome seems to rise with a startling realism into 
the sky, in increased majesty with 
every yard one goes west. From 
near the Daily Telegraph build- 
ings it is best. From here a very 
long-focus, or even a telephoto, 
lens is needed to give justice to 
the immensity of the dome. Tele- 
photo lenses and stand cameras 
are not the apparatus to work 
with comfort on the pavement of 
Fleet Street in ordinary times, and. 
Bank Holiday, or perhaps Sunday, 
is specified. 

It is of interest to read what 
an architect has said of this view : 
When we see the spire of St. 
Martin's (in Ludgate Hill) 
brought clear against the dome 
of the cathedral, we discern a new 
majesty in St. Paul’s, a new in- 
imitable elegance in St. Martin’s. 
We see what scale and distance 
is given to the building behind ; by 
the dull, leaden tone of the steeple 
in front we see how its slender 
form and subtle curves give size 
and boldness to the cathedral 
dome. And in return for this 
good service done, the mother 
church lends the little spire a 
delicacy and a gentle loveliness 
surpassing that it would of itself 
possess."' 

An aspect of St. Paul's which 
I do not remember to have seen 
treated is that from Little Britain. 
There is good material here—fine 
trees on the right, and suitably 
subordinate houses in front. Per- 
haps it is best in the summer 
evenings, when the sun is round 
on the north side of the dome 
and is casting chequered shadows 
from the trees beside you. 

Yet, with all these opportuni- 
ties, photographers would be glad 


St. PAUL’S FROM PATER- 
NOSTER Row. 


This alley, in a line with 
the north transept and the 
dome, is the only attempt at 


FFV "е to have the new impressive vista, s mmetrical plannin round 

- ( e tur ndon s face to the lames, an 2 - 1 € cathedral. ut the peep, 

not is back. His plan for rebuilding the city after the fire included fine if the Bridge Estates will though dramatic, is hardly 

quays to line the river, with broad avenues leading to the cathedral. allow it. on the grand scale. 
—̃ ——— — 


THE GUM-BICHROMATE PROCESS. 


A USEFUL and practical demonstration of the gum- 
bichromate printing process was given by Mr. G. D. 
McDougald, F.I.C., Dundee, at a meeting of the Midlothian 
Photographic Association held recently. Mr. McDougald demon- 
strated what he termed the “ rule-of-thumb” method of gum 
printing, whereby weights and measures had to give place to 
a sixpenny piece and a halfpenny. The method adopted is as 
follows:—As gum in solution does not keep sufficiently well, 
it is preferable to use it dry. Having reduced some pure gum- 
arabic into a fine powder, take as much as a halfpenny will 
hold, place this in a saucer and add one teaspoonful of water. 
The powdered gum will be found to dissolve readily. When 
dissolved, the colour is added, and one teaspoonful of bi- 
chromate of potash. The colour used was in a powdered 
state, and as much taken as would cover a sixpence one and 
a half times. Any kind of paper could be used, some of the 
cheaper cartridge papers answering the purpose admirably. 
Having made up the pigment, the next step is to coat the 
paper. This is done by pinning a sheet of paper flat on the 
table and spreading the pigment evenly with a brush and 
smoothing by means of a larger badger brush, held perpendicu- 
larly and drawn steadily over the surface. The pigment should 
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be of such a consistency that printed matter can be easily read 
through it. When coated, the paper can be laid aside to 
dry. The drier the paper, the more sensitive it will be found 
to be. Printing is proceeded with in the same manner as 
P.O.P., and the exposure required is, roughly speaking, about 
ten minutes in bright sunlight and about an hour and a half 
in diffused light. A negative slightly stronger than that used 
for enlarging will be suitable, and will give good results. 

To develop, place the print in a dish of cold water, and on 
drawing a pad of cotton wool lightly over the print, it will be 
seen that the pigment will be taken away from the parts not 
affected by light. By means of a brush, results can be obtained 
according to the worker's artistic ability. 

If on development it is found that the pigment will not 
dissolve, it may be taken that the print has been over-exposed. 
Care must also be taken that the pigment is not applied too 
thickly. | 

Towards the conclusion of the demonstration Mr. McDougald 
invited those present to try to develop some prints which he 
had brought with him, and several of the members availed 
themselves of the opportunity to do so with varying degrees of 
success. 
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By WILL CADBY. 


(ANTONY ASQUITH). 


THE SKI-ING BOY 


From the Exhibition of the Alpine Club, Savile Row, W. 
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THE VILLAGE STREET. Bv ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, now open at Prince's Skating Club, Knightsbridge, W. 
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THE PALACE OF THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. By C. DaviD KAY. 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Scctety, now open at Prince's Skating Club, Knightsbridge, W. 
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BRER RABBIT. i . By Н, E. GALLOWAY. 
Awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 


This picture is also on vicw at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, Prince's Skating Club, Knightsbridge, W. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF MOVING OBJECTS. 


SIR,—I was very interested in Dr. Adolphe Abraham’s book, 
„The Photography of Moving Objects," and also your article 
in the issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. of the Sch inst. It 
requires some courage to suggest even that sharp definition at 
close quarters can be obtained with any other apparatus than 
a reflex camera with a focal-plane or multi-speed shutter. In 
fact, from all I read or heard on the subject of so-called high- 
speed work, it seemed useless for me to attempt such work 
with a between-lens shutter limited to r-15oth of a second. 

Dr. Abraham states: “ Now, although the exposures which 
are often given for horses in action are, in my opinion, un- 
necessarily short, yet there can be no doubt that we shall always 
be dealing with the ‘higher hundredths,’ and the lens shutter 
will have no scope at all." 

The photographs enclosed are proof that а between-lens 
shutter at an ordinary speed will give good enough results for 
the ordinary amateur, and that blurred results are more often 
due to inaccurate focussing than insufficiently rapid exposure. 
I have read “The Photography of Moving Objects" several 
times, and keep it handy for reference, reading a chapter on 
some special subject before setting out to take photographs, 
and the results I have obtained are due a great deal to this 
helpful book, but, as there must be several readers of your 
paper who, like myself, have to make use of the apparatus 
they already have, I think the photographs enclosed will indicate 
that amateurs need not despair of dealing successfully with 
rapidly moving objects because they have no special apparatus. 
—Yours faithfully, 

DUNCAN F. Уімев, Commander, R.I.M. 

Tunbridge Wells. 


[The photographs sent by our correspondent are excellent 
examples of instantaneous work, and represent steeplechasing 
subjects. They are on a fairly large scale, and the jumping 
horses and riders are perfectly exposed, and with all details 
clean and sharp. A 3a Folding Pocket Kodak, with Goerz- 
Celor lens F/5 and Compound shutter working at speed marked 
1-150th sec., were used. The negatives were on roll films. The 
prints certainly fully substantiate the statements in above 
letter.—EpD.] 


THE PROPOSED FEDERATION FOR 
LONDON. 

Sm, May we trespass on your space to reply to the letters in 
your issue of the 15th inst. from Messrs. Boyes and Bailey? 
It will clear the ground if we, at the outset, state emphatically 
that we have no axe to grind ; our motives are purely altruistic. 
The formation of a London Federation will not add a single 
society to the registers, enlarge the prestige, or put a farthing 
into the coffers of the unions we represent. 

We fully appreciate the exhaustive list of benefits to be 
derived from affiliation with the R. P. S. for the sum of one 
guinea per annum, but would point out to Mr. Boyes that, 
with one exception, all the advantages enumerated by him, and 
many others, may be obtained by federation, at half the 
present cost. Both your correspondents strongly emphasise the 
advantages gained by the Affiliation by its connection with the 
R. P. S. This, in our opinion, has always been a source of 
weakness rather than strength. It is generally admitted that 
the affiliation scheme has lamentably failed to achieve the 
purposes for which it was designed, viz., to further the 
interests and assist the development of photographic societies. 
Its failure may be attributed to the following causes: — (1) Its 
connection with an organisation more or less exclusive, work- 
ing on different lines, and with little affinity of purpose. (2) 
The area of its operations being too extensive, embracing 
practically the whole of Great Britain, the government of the 
scheme, from causes easily imagined, falling into the hands of 
the London delegates. (3) The lack of that esprit de corps which 
is created and fostered by an organisation working on principles 
of sound democratic representation. 

It would be folly for us, after the splendid tribute of Mr. 
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Boyes to the advantages of federation in the provinces, to waste 
space by criticising in detail the list of advantages offered by 
his Affiliation. Mr. Boyes will readily admit that, so far as 
the main items of his programme are concerned, only societies 
within a certain circumscribed area have ever taken advantage 
of them. The secret of the success of the existing federations 
has arisen from the fact that they are composed of societies, 
geographically, not far apart. Each society being an integral 
unit of the Federation, direct representation to form the govern- 
ing body is an essential necessity. The meetings being held 
in various centres, no headquarters are necessary. The meet- 
ings of the councils of the respective federations are truly repre- 
sentative of the various societies, considerations of time and 
expense not being factors which act detrimentally. 

To enumerate the advantages offered by the federations 
would occupy too much of your space. For example, the 
lecturers of the three federations, upwards of 200 in number, 
delivered more than soo voluntary lectures to the federated 
societies during the past winter session. In addition to which, 
each Federation had in circulation print portfolios and lantern 
slide sets. Our programme includes an annual meeting, an 
annual excursion, and meetings of lecturers and secretaries. 
These events are of a social character, and are held at different 
places each year, by invitation of the local societies. The 
meetings are very largely attended, and prove useful to the 
officials of the various societies in arranging their syllabi, etc. 
An interchange of lecturers, prints, and slides has been in 
operation between the three unions for the past three years, 
and has proved an unqualified success. 

In conclusion, we strongly assert that what has proved good 
in the provinces, must benefit the London societies, and that 
a Federation composed of societies in the London district, 
governed by delegates acquainted with the needs of the 
societies represented, owing no allegiance to any other institu- 
tion, would do much to restore interest in, and prove a lasting 
benefit to, the federated societies, and bring into the Federa- 
tion all those societies which are not at present members of the 
Affiliation.—We remain, etc., 


Ezra CLOUGH, Hon. Sec., 
Yorkshire Photographic Union. 
W. TANSLEY, Hon. Sec., Lancashire 
and Cheshire Photographic Union. 
LEWIS LLovp, Hon. Sec., 
Midland Photographic Federation. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR ENLARGING. 

Sim, Writing on this subject in your issue of 22nd, page 
517, your correspondent P. G. is a little too hasty and dog- 
matic when he “assures both you and your readers" that, 
because he has tried the Nernst lamp, it does not answer the 
purpose." Since the later models of the Nernst lamp were 
brought out, having the active filament free and open, I have 
sent out many enlarging apparatus fitted with that lamp to 
amateur and professional photographers. Except for its 
fragility, I consider the single-filament one-ampére Nernst 
lamp one of the very best illuminants for enlarging. When 
properly adjusted, it gives an equal and brilliantly illuminated 
field of white light for short exposures.—Yours truly, 

Edinburgh. WILLIAM HUME. 


PYRO STAINS ON THE FINGERS. 

SiR,—I have often noted writers in your columns, іп 
praising pyro, refer to the stains it causes on the fingers. It 
seems a great drawback to the use of what is probably the best 
all-round developer, that one’s fingers should be made to look 
unspeakable, and it occurs to me that your readers will be 
pleased to know of a method I follow, which ensures a complete 
immunity from stain. I have developed several hundred plates 
in pyro-soda—ordinary formula—during а week-end and 
finished without any trace of discoloration. I think it should 
be agreed this is a quite sufficient test. 

The method is simple. During development, keep the tap 
running, and have by the side of the developing dish a bowl 
containing a weak solution of HCl. (about one in fifty). Now 
observe the following: Never, never dip dry fingers in the 
developer; rinse both before and after, and immediately the 
plate is immersed in hypo, rinse the fingers again, and dip them 
in the weak acid. That is all. I have developed hundreds of 
plates in pyro, and never had my fingers with the suspicion of 
a stain since following the above method; the acid, being so 
very dilute, did not have any deleterious effect on the skin.— 
Yours truly, STANLEY ROBERTS. 
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. mA 7 / 1 і Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


AN INEXPENSIVE QUARTER-PLATE 
RETOUCHING DESK. 
| reg a fairly thick piece of millboard 
(ог three-ply fretwood, which сап 
easily be cut with a sharp penknife) cut 


description by rea 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
ders of The A. P, & 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles shou 

concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


P. N." are invited for this page, 


the kind found in a packet of paper will 
do—cut out a piece to the shape and sizes 
given in fig. 2. 

Seccotine this to one side of piece fig. 1 
in the position as shown by dotted lines. 
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Waive Parca On 
Tuis Sioe 


Next take some adhesive tape and join œ 
the pieces together so that they will hinge 14! | 
with each other, as shown in fig. 3. xe 


the following pieces :— 
i 7ii in. square, and one piece 
71% in. by 64. Take one of the pieces 


FIG 3. 


SIOE View Ос O€SKk. 


The four supports marked X (two on each 
side) are made of square pieces of wood 
cut and finished to sizes given in fig. 4. 


Paste a piece of white drawing-paper 
over the top surface of the part that rests 
on the work-table; this will reflect the 
light up through the negative which is 
being worked on. 


If a piece of tape is seccotined to each 


Fia.2 


From the local ironmonger 
get eight small pointed screw- 
eyes, and fix them in position 
as indicated in fig. 3 (note: 
when fixing these eyes per- 
manently, see that they are at 
the right angle to suit the 
supports), give the screw points 
a touch of seccotine before screwing 
them in for good. The inset in fig. 3 
gives a plan of the screw-eye. 


WHAT EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER SHOULD 


М Friday, May 19th, about a hundred and fifty 

members of the Professional Photographers! Association 
visited the Plantinotype Company's works at Penge, and there 
is no reason to doubt that these workers came away with a 
much greater respect for this beautiful printing process than 
they ever had before. They were also probably more able to 
appreciate why platinotype costs so very much more than other 
printing processes. It is not so much the fact that platinum 
is becoming more expensive (at the present time pure platinum 
costs £8 to Хо рег oz., as against 25s. per oz. twenty-five years 
ago), as the difficulties and refinements of manufacture. 

After the visitors had been duly impressed by the sight of 
thousands of pounds' worth of raw material in the form ot 
chloro-platinite of potash and ferric oxalate enough to 
serve for millions of sheets of paper, other points in the 
preparation of platinotype paper began to dawn upon them. 
The exquisite chemical adjustment, the ceaseless experimenting 
for the production of the perfect article, and the superlative 
cleanliness everywhere must have appealed to the imagination 
'of even the most blasé among the company. 

Mr. Willis, the inventor of the process, later at the tea pro- 
vided for the visitors, told them how, when he read the result 
of his original researches before the Royal Photographic Society 
years ago, he was able then to say that he had the platinotype 
process before him in a test tube. But between that stage and 
the possibility of making the paper in a commercial form was 
a vast gulf that only incessant research and patient trial were 
able to bridge. Piatinotype paper, differing as it does from the 
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Sienon 
On kine side of the top side of the shade piece to 


keep the four support pieces in when the 

desk is not in use, they are not likely to be 

so easily mislaid (see dotted lines in fig. 3). 
Се. T 
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7 in. square, and cut it to the shape as 
shown in fig. r. 
Then from a piece of thin cardboard — 


ت 


KNOW. 


emulsion papers in which a coating of emulsion can be readily 
applied to prepared surfaces, presented difficulties, the 
mechanical surmounting of which owed much to the work 
of Mr. W. H. Smith, to whom Mr. Willis paid a graceful compli- 
ment for his unceasing activities. Mr. Smith, whose personality 
is well known at photographic societies as a genial. and clever 
demonstrator of the process, is responsible for most of the 
remarkable coating and other machinery that has been produced 
for making platinotype paper. Necessarily, the various phases 
of the process are kept secret, and when Mr. Willis informed the 
company that with one exception they were the first ‘‘ outsiders ” 
who had been over the works the visitors expressed their 
appreciation in an unmistakable manner. 

For the purpose of perfecting the process most of the compli- 
cated coating machinery itself is made on the premises, and the 
greatest interest was evinced in the various workshops devoted 
to the making of the different parts. 

The outstanding feature of the entire works, however, is the 
extraordinary cleanliness and hygienic arrangements introduced 
for the purification of air and the comfort of thé workpeople. 
Dust and damp appear to have been completely abolished in 
the different rooms in which the paper is handled, and all air 
entering the various rooms where the paper is coated, packed, 
stored, etc., is thoroughly purified and dried. 

No sheet of paper passes from the works that is not carefully 
examined and guaranteed free from flaws, and by these means 
the Platinotype Company's product has been kept at a high 
pitch of excellence and obtained a world-wide reputation, 
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AN “ENSIGN” OUTING. 

pu the whole of the members attending the recent 

Congress of the Professional Photographers’ Association 
spent an afternoon at the Ensign " works of Messrs. Houghtons, 
Ltd., at Walthamstow. A special train was provided by the 
firm, and brakes conveyed the party from the station to the 
factories, which are on the borders of Epping Forest. The 
visitors were in charge of Messrs. E. W. Houghton, C. E. 
Houghton, E. D. Smith, and Percy G. R. Wright, who were 
assisted by Messrs. Loveday, Cox, Gilbert, and Fletcher. 
There are three main factories at Walthamstow, and the 
visitors, who must have numbered nearly two hundred, trooped 
through them in turn. The first was devoted to the construction 
of camera bodies and other woodwork, the second to the 
metal-working and camera-finishing department, and the third 
to the production of mounts. In these “shops,” as they are 
called, a thousand workers are employed, and the short time 
at the visitors’ disposal was fully occupied in traversing these 
sections, with adjournments at intervals to the place of refresh- 
ment. 

Each of the departments was an object-lesson in modern 
production. At one end of the factory was the raw material, 
at the other the finished article. In the wood "shop," for 
instance, the timber, which had been seasoned in the adjoin- 
ing timber yard and drying chamber, was shown in its pro- 
gress through all the various planing and cutting operations, 
until finally it emerged as a camera body or a dark slide. The 
process was no less complete and demonstrable in the metal 
department, where the metal parts of cameras and of other 
articles which figure in photographic output passed through 
an extraordinary number of turnings and drillings, and some 
of the smallest parts of the mechanism appeared to necessitate 
the greatest amount of skill, both on the part of the machine 
and the hand. The mysteries of electro-plating, leather-paring 
(for the camera bellows), and fitting together the metal parts 
and the wooden body were explained with the most painstaking 
care by the little army of guides whom Messrs. Houghton sent 
to accompany the visitors. 

In the mount factory the process was also demonstrated from 
first to last, the first being the board in the rough, and the 
last the dainty mount, the album, and the Christmas card. 
The work of the rotary cutters was as fascinating to watch 
as, elsewhere, the highly skilled handiwork of those who were 
putting on gold leaf. The visitors were greatly impressed by 
all they saw, and heartily cheered the principals and the staff 
before starting back for London. 


33 
THE AFFILIATION OUTING. 


HE combined outing to Bookham of the societies affiliated 

to the R. P. S. took place on Saturday, May 13th, and was 
attended with every success. The weather was fine and sunny. 
The gathering was a very representative one, and included 
members of several country societies, who received a hearty 
welcome at the hands of those from London. The party 
totalled about 120, and after following the course indicated in 
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the plan provided, the company met again at the Merrylands 
Hotel at four o’clock for tea. A competition will be held later 
for prints and lantern slides from negatives obtained during 
the day and three plaques will be placed at the judge’s disposal 
for award. Entries should be sent addressed to 35, Russell 
Square, W.C., not later than June 24th, and all packages 
must be inscribed, ‘‘ Affiliation Outing Competition." Prints 
and slides must bear the name and address of the competitor, 
together with that of the society to which he or she belongs. 
The whole of the entries will be exhibited at the half-yearly 
meeting of secretaries and consuls, to be held during July, at 
the R. P. S., and to which members of affiliated societies will 
be invited. The exact date will be announced in the July 
issue of the Monthly Circular. The competition should prove 
to be a very interesting one, providing many versions of “ Sun- 
light and Shadow,” for which difficult subject material was to 
be found on every hand at the outing. 


The Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry is 
announced to be held in New York from September 6 to 13, 
1912, the opening meeting taking place at Washington on Sep- 
tember 4. 

Free Samples.—The attention of readers is drawn to the offer 
made in our advertisement pages this week by Mr. Ferdinand 
Levy, of 14, Red Lion Square, W.C., who will send free samples 
of “ Takiris" papers to all applicants. 

A Clearance Sale of cameras, chemicals, mounts, etc., is now 
being held by Mr. Wm. Tylar, of 41, High Street, Aston, 
Birmingham. The prices are greatly reduced, and readers will 
do well to write for a list of the bargains offered. 


Photography Barred in Court.—The following notice now 
appears at Bow Street Police Court: Photographing in Court 
is strictly forbidden. The officers have instructions to eject 
from the Court anyone taking or attempting to take photo- 
graphs." 

Messrs. J. Н. Dallmeyer, Ltd., inform us that a slight mistake 
occurred in the title of the frontispiece to their new booklet, 
“ Hand Camera Lenses," to which we drew attention recently. 
The bird in the picture referred to is a white heron and not an 
“© oyster-catcher," as stated below the reproduction. 


The new Soho booklet just issued by Messrs. Marion and 
Co., Ltd., 22, Soho Square, W., should be obtained by all our 
readers who are thinking of purchasing a new camera. It con- 
tains full illustrated particulars of the various models of this 
popular reflex camera, also a useful article for beginners in high- 
speed work. Copies of the booklet will be sent post free on 
application to the above address. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. (mr coupon se .۾‎ 8 Supplement.) 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Easten 
Lee, 85, Osborne Avenue, Newcastle. (Title of print, ‘‘ Saturday 
Night.“) Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-Screen ; lens, 
Aldis; stop F/6; time of day, noon, April; exposure, 5 secs. ; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Second Prize to Thomas Petty, 9, Eamont Gardens, West 
Hartlepool. (Title of print, I'se Kitty.") Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet Studio; exposure, % sec.; lens, Euryscope; stop, 
F/6; time of day, 2.30 p.m., May; developer, Walburn's ; print- 
ing process, Gevaert platinum. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss Frances Pitt, The Albynes, 
Bridgnorth. (Title of print, Cock-a-doodle-do.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S. R.; exposure, 1-30th sec.; lens, Beck 
Isostigmar ; stop, F/4.5; time of day, тт a.m., April; developer, 
rodinal ; printing process, carbon. 

A Second Extra Prize is awarded to David Orr, Mayfield 
Avenue, Woodford Green. (Title of print, * His First Portrait.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Goerz ; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 4 sec. ; printing process, ozobrome. 

The Mounting Prize to R. A. R. Bennett, Walton Manor 
Lodge, Oxford. n of print, La Demoiselle qui Rit.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Ilford Versatile orthochromatic ; lens, 


Cooke anastigmat; stop, F/16; exposure, 2 secs. ; time of day, 
11 a.m., diffused light, taken in porch; printing process, Cream 
Crayon bromide, sulphide toned. 


Hon. Mention. 

Robert Ure, Glasgow ; Miss Y. G. Parnell, Chelsea; Harry 
Quilter, Leicester; F. Whitaker, Stalybridge; W. Wainwright, 
Ripon; R. Chalmers, Sunderland; M. R. Tozer, Bournemouth ; 
H. H. Beetham, Nelson; Arthur Morley, Malay Peninsula; 
Charles H. Griffiths, Sunderland ; Mr. Brooking, Wisbech ; H. A. 
Hill, Rotherham. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners' Prize is awarded to Thomas Lowe, 123, George 
Street, Sandford Hill, Longton. (Title of print, “Тһе Road 
Sweeper.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-Screen ; 
exposure, 1-25th sec.; lens, Cooke Series II.; stop, F/4.5; time 
of day, 3.30 p.m., April; developer, azol; printing process, 
Kodak Royal bromide, developed with rytol. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


What is Yorkshire Doing ? 

Recently chatting with an old Yorkshire 
exhibitor of some eight or ten years ago, when 
they did things, surprise was expressed at the 
smallness of the number of exhibitors from York- 
shire showing at the Royal," and the impres- 
sion formed at the conversation was that someone, 
or something, was responsible for the lethargic 
condition. It is an accepted truth that- many 
more stars would shine if opportunity were present, 
which appears to be just what is lacking in York- 
shire. Both in federation and in this page 
exhibition has preached for Yorkshire until 
perhaps its most optimistic supporter has grown 
tired and apathetic. One can even reach that 
stage in hammering against a stone wall. 


Opportunity Wanted. 

Running through the catalogue of the current 
Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition, with 
Yorkshire eyes, one cannot be otherwise than 
struck with the latent energy lying dormant in 
Yorkshire, just waiting for that optimist who will 
say, „There is going to be a big federation 
exhibition in Yorkshire, sink or swim.” At 
present there are only two exhibitions of sufficient 
size to rank as р А public exhibitions, and in 
both cases they are great successes, one materially 
helping to replenish the coffers of the party chest, 
and the other showing its value and justifying its 
Maintenance in the ever-increasing membership 
roll of the society. The success in both these 
cases are examples of opportunities created, 
opportunities seized upon, and opportunities 
justified. The Art Gallery awaits the coming 
opportunist. When will he come? 


The Latent Energy. 

Small in number though the Yorkshire exhibitors 
may be, they are, however, a capable set. In an 
analysis of the list I may possibly unintentionally 
overlook one member, and if I should he must 
accept my apology and hasten to reveal to me his 
identity. There appear to be thirteen Yorkshire 
exhibitors, of whom five are pictorial workers, 
headed by the greatest of these in the country— 
Mr. Alex. Keighley, President of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union, followed by H. A. Crawford, 
T. Jackson, J. W. Pullon, and E. Wilson. 
Natural history claims four exhibitors, two for 
colour photography, one for general, and one for 
the scientific section, composed of Messrs. W. 
Bagshawe, J.P., with microscopic subjects, Dr. 
Henry J. Brockman with a charming series of 
butterflies and moss subjects in autochromes, 
Carl Edwards and Herbert Lazenby with nature 
subjects. Dr. Tempest Anderson exhibits volca- 
noes, and Mr. C. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A., has a 
unique set of child studies in autochromes. Off- 
hand I can count another dozen men who are 
doing good work, but have nowhere to show it 
with advantage. 


The N.P.S. Record at the “ Royal." 

Another example of the power of co-ordination 
for the purpose of an exhibition is the show the 
Nature Photographic Society makes at the 
Royal.“ The secretary, Mr. Carl Edwards, who 
controls the machinery of this coming powerful 
organisation from the centre of Yorkshire, claims, 
I believe, that the selecting committee of the 
“Royal” have hung some ninety-eight exhibits in 
the Natural History sections from members of the 
Nature Photographic Society—a worthy record to 
note. А further and more concrete example of 
the will of the optimistic believer in exhibitions 
prevailing over obstacles came to my notice some 
little time ago. Three of the aforementioned 
Royalists—Messrs. H. A. Crawford, T. Jackson, 
and J. W. Pullon—were determined that an 
exhibition should be held publicly in connection 
with their society, but I have reason to know 
their ambitions were in their infancy subjected to 
the cold water treatment. In the end their 
indomitable energy and persistence overcame the 
opposition of the pessimists, and the result was 
a brilliant local success, adding tone and life to 
the society equally with advantage and credit to 
themselves. 


United Federation Excursion. 

There is every prospect of an enjoyable outing 
to Oxford, given fine weather, when the East 
Anglian Federation and the Midland Federation 
have their united excursion on Whit Tuesday, 


June 6. Amongst the many privileges obtained 
for the event are permits to photograph in Christ- 
church, John’s, New, Magdalen, Brasenose, and 
the Divinity School. In the afternoon it is pro- 
posed the party have a river trip to Iffley, and 
during the whole of the day leaders will be avail- 
able to conduct anyone round Oxford who wants 
their aid. The train arrangements for the 
Midland Federation are left to the members to 
act as they best can from their own centres, and 
in most cases excursion rates can be obtained. 


Original Syllabus for Hull. 

The secretary of the Hull Photographic Society 
has joined the ranks of the unemployed this 
summer, at least, so far as his secretarial duties 
are concerned. An excellent programme of 
summer excursions has been submitted to the 
members, and one is detailed to take charge of 


each trip, and to make all the necessary 
arrangements as to trains, feeding, etc. Two 
outings have already been held in glorious 
weather, and the numbers attending indicate 


their successful nature—íully sixty went to 
Thornton Abbey and forty to Beverley. Mr. J. V. 
Saunders, M.A., was the conductor for the latter 
trip, and he gave them a brilliant and concise 
lecturette on the Minster, in the Minster. The 
syllabus, by the way, is a distinct improvement 
on the ordinary style and make-up of fixture lists. 
One page is devoted to each excursion, and a 
short historical or explanatory sketch accompanies 
each announcement. 


Competitions at Wakefield. 

The conditions of the President's Trophy Shield 
for the members of the Wakefield Photographic 
Society are now issued with their printed syllabus, 
which has just reached me. The simplicity of 
the competition and the absence of any difficult 
condition should ensure a hearty response from 
the members. Applicants for membership should 
communicate with the new secretary, Mr. F. J. 
Baines, Frampton Villa, Horbury, near Wakefield. 


Coronation Competition at Darwen. 

The Darwen Photographic Association likewise 
have a series of competitions which should prove 
a great inducement to members to join the 
excursions. I think there are eight arranged 
excursions and thirteen prizes, with two additional 
prizes for the best set of three prints of the 
Coronation or Proclamation ceremonies in 
Darwen, open to ALL Darwen photographers. 


The Worthing Balance Sheet. 

The annual report and balance sheet of the 
Worthing Camera Club reflects the astute 
management of the capable secretary, Mr. 
Edmund F. H. Crouch. А new banner, new 
lockers and shelving, new optical lantern, £8 
profit on the exhibition, a balance with the 
bankers, are a few of the interesting items the 
report details, whilst the membership is increased 
and the society represented at the “Royal.” A 
return showing the exhibits at the club exhibi- 
tion for the past six years indicates increasing 
support. In 1906 the exhibitors were 6o, with 297 
exhibits, while in 1911 they had grown to 118 
exhibitors and 379 exhibits. Only one of the six 
years shows a loss, the other five years showing 
a profit, runniug from twopence to Z8. 


Brighouse Photogra»hic Society. 

Under eighteen years of age, 2s. 6d. ; over, 66; 
is the subscription of the Brighouse Photo- 
graphic Society, with use of dark-room and 
enlarging lantern. So no one in Brighouse can 
complain they have not every opportunity to 
practise their hobby of photography. The summer 
programme includes a series of well-arranged 
excursions for Saturday afternoons, and as Mr. 
G. Hepworth is down as leader of at least three 
excursions, the members are certain of a 
successful season. 


Tone Values in Pictorial Photography. 
Mr. J. D. Berwick's lecture at. the Manchester 


Amateur somewhat Startled the orthochromatic 
exponents by stating that no photographic 
plate could reproduce highest, medium, and 


lowest tones of nature in their correct gradation. 
The range was too great, and either the highest 
or the lowest tones suffered, or both. He then 
showed, by a number of lantern slides of artists’ 
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ictures, how they selected and composed the 
ight and shade (omitting colour, of course) in 
such harmony as to produce a satisfying effect. 
He then proceeded to show how far photographers 
might use the artists’ ideas in selecting their 
pictures. With simple lighting and tones to 
more complex examples, from lantern slides of 
photographic pictures, he showed how relief and 
clearness, softness and simplicity, or harshness 
and gloom, may help or mar the idea of a picture. 


Southend has Done Well. 

The Southend Photographic Society have done 
well at the “ Royal” this year, their members 
having fifteen pictures hung. Their recent visit 
to Wanstead Park was a most enjoyable outing 
to renew pleasant acquaintances with Mr. J. G. 
Crumplen, a former member of the committee, 
who has left that borough and is now residing 
at Wanstead. 


Hove Camera Club. 

The annual report of the Hove Camera Club 
shows a rather curious condition of affairs, which 
does not suggest prosperity and progressiveness. 
The membership is down from ninety to eighty- 
five, although nineteen new members have joined. 
To lose a quarter of the membership is a big 
percentage. The loss in the membership is not 
all, for the balance sheet shows the worki 
expenses have exceeded the income by Хто 8s. 6d. 
I trust the current year will stop the backward 
movement and once again success will reward 
their efforts. 


Rotherham Photographic Society. 

Bromoil was the subject at the monthly meeting 
of the Rotherham Photographic Society, when 
Mr. H. A. Hill demonstrated its great artistic 
possibilities when used, of course, by capable 
hands. The Rotherham Society is one of the 
societies represented at the Festival of the 
DIS having sent a collection of twenty-four 
exhibits. 


The Sunderland President Demonstrates. 

The last lecture of the winter session of the 
Sunderland and District Camera Club was given 
on a recent evening by the president, Mr. 
Octavius C. Wilmot, entitled “ How I Treat my 
Negatives for an Exhibition Print," when the 
lecturer exhibited his tools апа accessories 
necessary for the treatment oí the negatives and 
explained their uses. The negatives were then 
subjected to all sorts of methods of retouching, 
intensifying high lights, etc., and as a final, Mr. 
Wilmot, working on ground-glass in conjunction 
with the negative, put into his picture the whole 
of a beautiful background. The lecturer in his 
demonstration showed that he is capable not 
only of exposing a plate, but doing all the neces- 
sary work to turn out exhibition prints of very 
high quality, several of which were on view. At 
the annual meeting, held subsequent to the meet- 
ing, Mr. Wilmot was re-elected president, Mr. 
C. Н. Griffiths secretary and treasurer, Mr. 
Otterburn assistant secretary, Messrs. S. 
Hutchinson, Thos. Medd, Joseph Hall, Joseph Lee, 
w. H. Hetherington, G. J. Fox, G. J. Milburn 
and W. E. Raine, committee. A whist drive 
closes the season. 


Wail at Coalville. 

The attendance at the Coalville Photographic 
Society has not been quite satisfactory during the 
past session considering the ability and renown 
of the lecturers provided. Such, however, is the 
wail of the annual report of the society. The 
financial position has not suffered in any respect 
—starting with a deficit, they have finished the 
year with a good balance in hand. Mr. B. G. 
Hall is re-elected president, and the secretary is 
Mr. O. W. F. Thomas. 


Paisley Exhibition. 

The annual meeting of the Paisley Philosophical 
Institute (Photographic Section) re-elect Mr. 
John B. Martin as secretary and Mr. Robert 
Milne as president. We congratulate the sec- 
tion on their re-election; both have proved right 
men in the right place. Scottish photographers 
wil not soon forget Mr. Milne's great work as 
secretary of the national exhibition when it 


visited Paisley, and his more recent triumph, 
when, as Art Union secretary for this year's 
rth of 390] 


Salon, he sold over £109* 
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Potassium Cyanide. 

Can potass. cyanide be used for fixing in 

place of hypo, etc.? H. P. (Madagascar). 

It can be used, but it is not advisable. 
It dissolves not only silver chloride, iodide, 
brcmide, and sulphide, but also the silver 
image itself, and so is used as a reducer. 
It is a powerful poison, and better avoided 
on all scores. 


Lens Query. 
I have a platystigmat which works at U.S. 11, 
and a wide angle which works at U.S. 16. 
Will the exposure with the wide angle at 
U.S. 16 be the same as the other lens with 
U.S. 16? A. E. W. (Ampthill). 
Yes, provided that you are dealing with 
subjects so far away that the two lenses 
are "somewhere near about" their focal 
length from the plate. But if you are 
dealing with very near objects, 1.е., a 
few feet away only, then the lens may 
have to be racked out, so that it is not 
working at anything like its focal distance. 
For example, a 1-in. diameter stop with 
an 8-in focus lens used for distant object 
would be working at F/8, but if you were 
using this lens for an object 29 or 3o in. 
away from the lens, the lens would then 
be working at about eleven inches from 
the plate, and so this r-in. stop would 
now be F/11. Thus, all other things be- 
ing equal, the exposure with the lens at 
eight and at eleven inches from the plate 
with the self-same stop would be in the 


ratio of 1 to 2. 


Stripping and Transferring a Film. 


I have a negative of which the glass is 
broken but the film intact. Is it possible to 
take the film off and put it on another glass? 
If so, how is it done? 

W. B. (East Sheen) and A. K. (Liverpool). 


Yes, this is not only possible but quite 
a simple process, provided due care be 
exercised, for, of course, the gelatine film 
is very thin, and is soon damaged by too 
rough handling. Obtain from a chemist 
one ounce (3d.) of sodium fluoride, a 
white powder. To 2 oz. of water 
add 20 grains of this chemical, and stir 
it until it is ‘horoughly dissolved. This 
is bath A. Now take 2 oz. of water, and 
add 20 drops (no more) of sulphuric acid. 
This is bath B. Lay the broken negative 
(film side up) on a piece of clean glass. 
With a straight, flat ruler and sharp knife 
make a cut through the film of the nega- 
tive down to the glass all the way round 
the negative, and 4 in. away from the 
sides respectively. Now lay the negative 


and its glass support, which should be 
about 5 by 4 in., in a dish of cold water 
for a quarter of an hour. Then transfer 
the two to bath A, and let it rest therein 
with occasional rocking, for ten minutes 
or so. Lift up the two glasses together, 
and draw off, but do not dry or wash 
them, and transfer to bath B. Ina few 
minutes the film will begin to frill and 
leave the glass. This dish is also gently 
rocked until the film is quite free from 
the broken glass. Pick out the four nar- 
row strips of film that come away from 
the edges. Then remove the pieces of 
broken negative glass. Next gently raise 
the 5 by 4 glass, so that the film is sup- 
ported on it, and lay them together in a 
dish of clean water, of not less than an 
inch deep. Rock this dish very gently, 
and in two or three minutes raise the 
5 by 4 glass and film together in a kori- 
zontal position. With strips of clean blot- 
ting paper take up the moisture from 
the edges of the glass. Then holding the 
glass and two top corners of the film to- 
gether, gently bring them to a vertical 
position, and rest the lower edge on blot- 
ting paper. If carefully and slowly done 
the transferred film will dry flat on the 
new glass. The reason that a 5 by 4 glass 
is required, is that the stripped and wet 
film expands somewhat. You thus get a 
slightly enlarged negative. 


Toning Р.О P. Blue. 

I am desirous to obtain proper blue tones on 

P.O.P., so as to make landscapes taken by 

daylight look like moonlight, etc. 

W. A. H. (Uppingham). 

Of course, you recognise the fact that 
taking sunlight pictures and pretending 
they are all moonlight is rather a sham, 
though, perhaps, an innocent one. The 
easiest way to get a bluish colour is to 
tone with goid and sulphocyanide, and 
overtone. This implies very full printing 
in the first instance. There is, however, 
a far easier and better way of obtaining 
moonlight effects by first making an 
ordinary black and white platino-matt 
bromide print, and then toning it by 


water 4 02., potass. ferricyanide 8 gr., 


nitric acid 6 drops, ammonio-citrate of 
iron, 4 gr. ; or, ferric oxalate то gr., water 
8 oz., oxalic acid 10 gr., potass. ferri- 
cyanide 5 gr.; or, water 10 OZ., acetic 
acid 1 oz., ammonio-citrate of iron 50 gr., 
potass. ferricyanide до gr. We prefer the 
first or last named rather than the second 
formula. 
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Defect of Negatives. 

Some time ago I took some negatives, and 
took great care to fix and wash them well. 
But two or three days after two of the plates 
became covered with brown patches. In one 
case the brown colour covered about half the 
plate. I again fixed and washed the plates, 
but they became no соня, etc. 


M. S. (Edinburgh). 

We quote this query in extenso because 
it is typical of many letters which ask 
for information without supplying suffi- 
cient data. One part of the letter speaks 
of patches,“ and further оп of ‘ spots." 
We are not told if the negatives have been 
used for printing, if the spots-patches did 
not appear till after the plate had been 
exposed to daylight. Defects of this kind 
may come from so many different causes 
that one must know further details of the 
plates' history before offering an opinion. 


Focussing Near Objects. 
The nearest distance I can focus my camerd 
is 4 ft. What ought I to do when taking a 
flower, etc., when 4 ít. is too far away? I 
have tried setting it at infinity, but that will 
not do, etc. I. D. T. (Gunnersbury). 
With your present camera you are 
limited from 4 ft. to infinity, i.e., nothing 
nearer than 4 ft., but with most hand 
cameras, and very probably in your case 
also, the camera can be fitted with an 
additional lens, placed close in front of 
your present lens, which will enable you 
to deal with objects at nearer distance. 
How near depends upon the curvatures of 
the added lens. These extra lenses are 
sometimes called magnifiers, sometimes 
supplementary lenses. If you send your 
camera to any up-to-date dealer he can 
get it fitted with a supplementary lens, 
enabling you to deal with objects at any 
distance you fix upon and inform him of 
at the time of giving the order. 
Copyright. 
I have made a series of slides from book- 
plates, with a view to lecturing for profit. If 
any of the book-plates are copyrighted, am I 


restricted by law from exhibiting the slides, 
etc. ? R. T. (Gosforth). 


If a drawing, picture, print, engraving, 
etc., is copyrighted, anyone who copies 
it for any purpose whatever without the 
permission of the holder of the copyright 
does so at his peril of being mulcted in 
damages, which may be assessed at any- 
thing, and a penalty of Хто for each 
copy, and forfeiture of all copies. The 
fact that the original is not marked copy- 
right is no guide as to whether it is or 
is not copyright. You will, therefore, be 
wise in obtaining the permission in 
writing to copy the designs mentioned. 
Focal Length. 

Can you tell me an easy way of finding the 


focallength of a lens, and also the speed of 
a shutter? H. C. (S. Kirkby). 


These two questions are continually 
being answered on this page. To find 
the focal length, focus for a distant object 
and measure the distance of the focussing 
screen or plate from the stop. This is not 
exact, but is near enough for most practi- 
cal purposes. There is no easy way to 
measure shutter speeds. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing is the easiest. Turn a bicycle 
upside down to rest on the saddle. Fix 
a bright metal ball to a spoke just inside 
the metal rim. Get a friend to handle 
the pedals so that this bright ball makes 
one complete revolution per second. 
Photograph the wheel in motion when 
the sun is shining and is behind the 
camera. By comparing the length of the 
bright track of the metal ball with a com- 
plete one-second revolution, we сап 
roughly estimate what fraction of a second 


the shutter was (op 
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GRAZ The Difference, 

E Professional photo- 
graphers, who have just 
been congressing in 
London, afford a contrast 
to the amateurs in many 
ways. One difference 
relates to their manner of 
taking an outing. The amateur who is out for the day talks 
“shop” all the time. The music of the train accompanies his 
monologue on lenses. He peppers his picnics with talk about 
shutter speeds. His interest in general topics is expressed in 
terms of stops and exposures. But the professional is different. 
He treats all such subjects with a great reserve. He seems 
tired of them. He never retails the story of his happiest pose— 
or hardly ever—or describes the manifold movements of his 
studio camera, or defends his taste in mounts. On the other 
hand, he talks of matters upon which his fellow-men and he are 
in closer agreement—of politics, for instance, of the cheapness 
of vegetarianism, of the music of bagpipes. 


A Detached Mind. 


He talks of his violin. One afternoon we journeyed to the 
Houghton “ Ensign " works, and everybody first of all inspected 
the wood-yard, carrying themselves as though they had been 
timber merchants since they first drew breath. It was stacked 
with gigantic timber in various stages of seasoning. Our guide 
impressed upon us how the rough plank, after passing through 
various contortions in the factory, emerged at the other end as 
a dark-slide—not that a whole plank is used in the making of 
a dark slide. And among the company was a merry little old 
professional who peered under the stacks and round among the 
rough timber as though he had lost something. Ves, sir," 
said the guide, ‘‘ you want to know the proportion of mahogany 
to teak that is used in camera manufacture?" ‘‘ No, dear me, 
no," said the merry little old professional, as a matter of fact, 
I was really looking—I wonder whether you could assist me— 
for a piece of wood suitable for the bridge of my violin." 


Mysteries Solved and Doubts Dissipated. 

We regret that through inadvertence the following answers to 
correspondents have, till now, been held over : — 

Perplexed.—How can I get rid of pyro-stained fingers? We 
should advise you to try and live with them as long as pos- 
sible, but if they are really in the way, modern surgery is so 
skilful that amputation would be quite a simple matter. 

Surplus.—What use can I make of spoilt negatives? Don't 
be in a hurry about getting rid of them—possibly they may 
represent your best work. Moreover, you do not tell us whether 
they are glass or films. If they are films, they would form an 
admirable basis for a Coronation bonfire. In fact, a suggestion 
has been made in Secession circles that the Lords of Photo- 
graphy should combine in having a bonfire with a real photo- 

raphic basis. If the negatives are glass they might be used for 
orcing early vegetables and fruit, being placed in the appro- 
priate position over the young buds for that purpose. Carefully 
stripped and smoked they form an admirable medium through 
which to view the next eclipse. Thrown either singly or in a 
mass from an upper window on to the pavement they serve 
admirably as a police alarm, and give security against marauder- 
ing burglars. 

Wanderer.—YHow can I best distribute the weight of a whole- 
plate camera, six dark slides, and the usual accessories during 
a walking tour?——You omit to say whether you are single or 
married. If you are married, the best distribution would be 
to let your wife be in charge of the camera, the slides, the lens 
and the tripod, reserving the focussing cloth, the yellow screen, 
the exposure meter and the tripod screw as your portion of 
the burden. The weight thus distributed you will end the day 
surprisingly fresh. As an alternative, an admirable lesson can 
be learnt from any clever juggler. Note how he takes up half 
a dozen balls, or a series of seven or eight objects as diverse 
in weight and shape as a cigar and a chair, and sending them 
into the air one after another in a revolving circle, so arranges 
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that never more than two of the articles are in his hands at 
the same time. Try the some idea with the camera, the slides, 
and the other articles, and let us know how it succeeds. 

Our Topical List. 


Already we have the Coronation Camera and the Boy Scout 
Camera, both of which have special adjustments for Coronation- 
going and scouting—two things which have much in common. 
Now, why not a Henpecked Husband’s Camera, fitted in sttch 
a manner as to be instantly collapsible; and a Political 
Opinion Camera, gifted with a readily reversible finder and 
remarkable latitude of movement; and a Burglar’s Puzzle 
Camera, with an automatically locking device; and a Prisoner’s 
Camera, in which several forms of release are provided; and a 
Regimental Camera, with a swing front; and an Orator’s 
Camera, with a repeating back? 


On Dangerous Ground. 


My recent remarks on the etymology of “ fake " have prompted 
an interesting letter from a correspondent, who says that neither 
from the Dutch nor from the German has the word come to us, 
but from a language more universal than either, and probably 
more ancient, namely, the Romany. “Fake,” in the gipsy 
tongue, means, as it does in English, to work іп a dishonest 
sense; to steal; pick pockets, etc.,“ although the word “ fake- 
ment’ conveys no imputation of dishonesty, and may refer to 
any kind of work or anything. But I am not going to be drawn 
into an etymological discussion. As long as we talk of men, 
things, and principles we are pleasant with one another; but 
to talk about words, or the labels attached to men and things, 
is to bring the swords out of the scabbards. All the great 
quarrels in the world’s history have been over words, and words 
have been at the root of every schism from that of the Athana- 
sians to the fuzzyists. 


To a Tee. 


A writer in the Morning Post calls attention to the value of 
the golf ball in figure composition. 
His shoulders set, his frame austere and tall, 
His thoughtful eyes bent on that bunkered pebble, 
As muttering, if I recollect, 
“ Dear me!” or words to that effect, 
He makes appropriate setting for the ball, 
That tantalising rebel. 


The outlines of young Edgar never fall 
So handsomely, he never to my ken is 
Such an epitome of grace, 
As when, with drawn, perspiring face, 
He hits his vision’s organ with the ball, 
While serving in lawn tennis. 


And what applies to one applies to all— 
To Lilian, though her game is rather “ rocky." 
No languid studio portrait can 
Quite rival mine of Lilian, 
Which shows a sturdy figure club the ball— 
Well, stubby, p'rhaps—in hockey. 
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Lesson. SOME MORE 


E are quite interested 
to hear, Elsie, that, 


after reading the 
Novice’s Note Book 
for the last two 


weeks, you have been 
trying what you could 
do in the way of 
woodland  photo- 
graphy, and we are 
quite anxious to see 
your negatives and 
prints, especially as 
you say they are a 
rather mixed lot. 
There is no doubt, 
however, that we all of us learn far 
more from our failures than we do 
from our successful exposures; that is, 
if we look at them with a view to 
finding out what really is wrong. Of 
course, if the negative that doesn’t 
look quite nice is just thrown away, 
then it serves no useful purpose. But 
when you go to the trouble of making 
a print as you have done, and carefully 
thinking things over, you are in a fair 
way to learn not only that it is incor- 
rectly exposed, but approximately to 
what extent; or not only that the light- 
ing has been wrong, but how you might 
have got a better result by choosing 
some different lighting, and the kind 
of lighting that would have been 
better. Of course, at this time of the 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DEFECTS IN NEGATIVES, AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. 


year, the woods are almost irresistible. 
The fresh greens in such infinite variety 
make a very definite appeal to all 
nature lovers, and to 
succeed in landscape 
work one ought to be 


a lover of nature. But 
in choosing your sub- 
jects, you must be 


always on your guard 
against those which 
depend for effect on 
colour, and those which 
wil give satisfactory 
masses of light and 
shadow. However, we 
wil talk about that 
aspect of your prints 
later on, and begin by 


dealing with the ex- 
posure errors and the 
characteristics of the 
negatives. As you have 
surmised, some of the 
plates were exposed 


fairly correctly, while others have been 
very much under-exposed. 

Let us take the negative and its 
print side by side. You say you used 
a hand camera, with an F/8 rapid 
rectilinear lens, and extra rapid plates, 
which were not orthochromatic. This 
is probably as good a combination as 
you could have chosen for work to be 
done with a camera held in the hand. 
In woodland subjects 
you usually have con- 
siderable contrast, and 
for dealing with con- 
trasts, a rapid plate is 
more suitable than a 
slow one. Ап ortho- 
chromatic plate of equal 
speed might have been 


an advantage, because 
when working under 
trees the light is 


greener on account of 
its being filtered through 
the leaves, as well as 
reflected from one green 
surface to another, until 


it reaches objects 
beneath the foliage. 

But as almost all the 
orthochromatic plates 


^ the heading to 


are less rapid than the very quick 
plates you used, we do not think you 
would have really gained anything. 


If you had used a stand and a light 
filter with the ortho. plates, the gain 
would have been considerable ; but that 
is a matter about which we must talk 
another day. The stand, by the way, 
is almost essential for such subjects as 
these with the plates you used, for one 


of your negatives shows signs of 
camera movement, and several are 
quite under-exposed, although you 


gave, as you tell us, nearly 1-5th of a 
second at F/8. Negative No. 1 is quite 
nicely exposed. If we lay it down ona 
sheet of white paper, film side down- 
wards, we shall see that although the 
shadows are fairly clear, they are not 
quite bare glass even in the deepest 
touches, while bold black type, such as 
the Novice’s Note 
Book, can be read through the sky 
or thickest portion of the negative. 
This forms a fairly good guide to an 
average negative, i. e., one exposed 
correctly and developed to normal 
strength. Such a negative is, as you 
will see, about right for most makes of 
P.O.P., though it would be over- 
developed (i. e., too strong in contrast 
for gaslight or most of the self-toning 
papers. 

Now here іп No. 1 vou have a fairly 
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open subject for a woodland scene. Do 
not think that we mean an “ open land- 
scape” as indicated in the table of 
classified subjects which you saw a 
fortnight ago. Here are shadows on 
the grass quite close to the camera, for 
you were evidently standing under trees 
when you made the exposure, and, 
what is of course the important point, 
you included on your plate these near 
dark foreground shadows and the over- 
head foliage. Also, as you were 
working against the light, you were 
photographing the shadow or dark 


side of the various objects included. 

Negative No. II. would have been a 
rather pretty little bit if it had been 
properly exposed. You say it had the 
same exposure as No. L, and when 


exposing it perhaps escaped your 
notice that the view was much more 
“shut in.” If we lay this negative 
film down on white paper as before, we 
shall find again that there is no 
absolutely clear glass; but it is not safe 
to deduce that the exposure has been 
sufficient from this fact alone. As a 
matter of fact, the absence of clear 
glass in this case is due to fog. Every 
photographer of experience has noticed 
the tendency of plates which are under- 
exposed to fog in the shadows. They 
may be from the same box as other 
plates, which, properly exposed and 
developed in the same dish, give per- 
fectly clean shadows. But negative 
No. I. had gradation in the shadows, 
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and this negative has all 
the shadow and darker 
half-tones the same grey 
tone. The print from the 
negative quite fails to 
suggest any effect of sun- 
shine, although from the 
distant foliage it is 
evident the sun was 
actually shining when 
you made the exposure. 

By the way, what is 
this L shaped patch of 
heavy TOR at the top 
corner? It looks as 
though the  draw-out 
shutter of the dark slide 
was cracked. Let us 
have a look at the slide 
Yes, there is the crack, 
sure enough. Light has filtered 
through, but in such minute quantities 
that it has not spread to 
any great extent. These 
draw-out shutters made 
of vulcanite are so brittle 
that any sudden pressure 
on the slide will often 
crack them. You had 
better destroy this one 
and get another; they 
only cost a few pence. 
Keep your eyes open for 
similar breakages, how- 
ever. 

Now let 
us look at 
negative 
No. I1, 
which is 
worse still 
in the way 
of under- 
exposure. You were evi- 
dently further under the 
trees, and quite failed to 
realise what a great 
amount of light the 
foliage was cutting off. 
If No. I. with 1-5th of a 
second is correctly ex- 
posed, No. II. should 
have had something like 
a second, and No. III. 
might well have had 
three or four seconds. 

With some of these subjects which 
can best be described as glades in à 
wood, it is almost neces- 
sary to work as one 
would for architectural 
interiors. The darkest 
shadow in this subject in 
which detail is required 
is just about here where 
we have marked this X. 
Now, if the Bee Meter is 
held somewhere in this 
shadow, with the dial 
facing outwards of 
course, mot towards the , 
trunk of the tree, and 
you note the time the 
paper takes to show a 
distinct darkening, you 
have the exposure re- 
quired for the subject 
with the F/22 stop. This 
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first visible darkening of the paper is 
called the 1-16th tint. You may not 
want to use F/22, but if the exposure 
works out at thirty seconds, you can 
give fifteen seconds at F/16, or eight 
seconds at F/11, or four seconds at 
F/8. These exposures will be right for 
an extra rapid plate, and as you are 
using an ultra rapid plate you may 
shorten them a trifle, say three seconds 
instead of four, and so on. 

Notice that the print from negative 
No. III. is a poor grey thing, which 
conveys no idea at all of the rich, dee 
shadows which would abound in suc 
a subject. Notice, also, that distant 
shadows are just as deep as near ones, 
and so almost all sense of space, or 
depth, or distance is lost. 

Now as far as the subjects go, and 
apart from technical points, we may 
say we prefer No. II., and we think 


ы 
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that with better exposure this would 
have been a very pleasing print. The 
print is not spotty or patchy, but the 
sunny glade seen beyond the screen 
of dark shadowed tree stems massess 
well. With longer exposure the trees 
would not have been so dark—at 
present they come just a little black 
against the sunlight. No. I. has some 
pleasing qualities, but the two straight 
trees divide the upper half of the print 
rather evenly. This print would be 
better with rather more than a quarter 
of its length cut off the right-hand 
side, and rather less off the left. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 


The 


| _ technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


MESS few amateur portraitists give 
anything like adequate attention to 
the selection of the background. The 
majority seem to think—if they give the 
subject any thought at all—that so long 
as they have a background of any kind 
all is done that need be done in the 
matter. There is a well-founded story 
told about a fond mother who had an 
only son. Her ambition was that the 
boy might become a portrait painter. 
She therefore took hun to Sir Joshua, 
and suggested that the youth might assist 
Sir Joshua by painting the backgrounds 
of his portraits for him in return for in- 
struction in art, whereupon the great man 
said, Madam, when your son can paint 
in my backgrounds for me I shall have 
nothing left to teach him." It is pretty 
clear that Reynolds did not think that 
anything would do for a background. 
Now, a glance suffices to show us that 
in all three examples on this page, as 
well as that overleaf, we have plain back- 
grounds. “ Surelv," says the reader, “ one 
cannot go far wrong with a plain back- 
ground?" True, one cannot make 
such an absolute and complete hash 
of a portait by using a plain back- 
ground as one can by using a complicated 
or patterned background. But, at the 
same time, there are certain pitfalls even 
with plain backgrounds, and it may be 
useful to point out some of them. 

First of all, let it be said that the 
worker who is attracted to camera por- 
traiture will be well advised to begin his 
studies with plain backgrounds, and stick 
to them until he gets the fundamental 


А.—Тнооснтѕ UNBIDDEN Risk. 
By S. J. Stableford. 


principles in his mind. The rock-bottom 
notion of any and every background is 
that it should assist! but never compete 
with the figure for our attention. It 
should keep back and keep quiet. 

Next, strong contrasts of light and 
shade are more likely to attract attention 
than are weak contrasts. This does not 
mean that the figure and background 
must always be kept in the soft-contrast 
region, but rather that it gives a note of 
caution, lest an over-strained contrast 
should lead to disaster; moreover, as 
people who shout their views in too loud 
a voice lead us to suspect their sincerity, 
so Over-stated contrasts lead us to enquire 
why such outré statements are thrown at 
us. Now, let us turn to example A. Here 
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B.—Hirpa. By Miss B. B. Horton. 


our picture is nearly all in a light key. 
The hair and coat alone show any 
noticeable darkness, and these darks are 
kept together, and well away from the 
margins. So far so good, but the tone of 
the hat, face, and greater part of chair 
are all too much the same thing as the 
background. The consequence is that the 
picture is flat; the background does not 
back. The picture, as a whole, is tame 
and uninteresting. 

Now in B we have an opposite effect. 
The background is not only dark, but 
noticeably dark, and this fact is forced 
on our attention by the strong contrast 
between the light blouse and dark back- 
ground. The face is also on the light 
rather than on the dark side, and it helps 
to make one realise the strong-contrast 
effect. 

In our third example, C, the back- 
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ground is intermediate between that of 
the other two, but nearer the light end of 
the scale. The face and draperies here 
are also not very strongly marked by 
strong light or shade. So that we do not 
get the forceful contrasts of B ог the 
flatness of C. 

It will, then, be seen that we cannot 
lay down any cast-iron rule as to when to 
use a light, medium, or dark background, 


C.—Miss May. By W. H. Woodward. 


because our choice is, or should be, in- 
fluenced by the contrasts of the figure, 
and also the effect we wish to produce. 

In A we notice a lack of gradation or 
modelling about the face, which is pro- 
bably attributable to too much diffused 
light, i.e. not enough variety of 
light and shade, and possibly also to over- 
development of the negative. 

In B the light and shade do not show 
very much variety, but such as they are 
they are weil rendered. The rather low 
position of the head in the picture gives 
one the impression of a rather short per- 
son. Perhaps this is intentional? It is, 
however, a point to be noticed for future 
guidance. 

The third example, viz. C, is an in- 
stance of the very much too common use 
of what may be called studio drapery. 
To the non-initiated, ignorant male mind 
the crinkly drapery round the sitter's 
body no more looks like a real garment 
than does a somewhat similar piece of 
drapery on the table look like a table- 
cover. What is sold as “art muslin” 
makes excellent window curtains, but not 
garments. 


EW readers should note that 
back numbers containing pre- 
vious Beginners’ Lessons are obtain- 
able from the Publishers, 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


H^VE you any query or point of 
difficulty in your photography ? 
If so, write to the Editor of "The 
A. P. & P. N." 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 
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HIGH-KEY PORTRAIT. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE RESTLESS SEA. By SYD TAYLOR (South Africa). 
See p. 551. 
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| SATURDAY NIGHT. By EASTEN LEE. 
Awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. This picture was also on view at the Royal Photographic Societv's Exhibition. (See р. 558.) 
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— TOPICS OF THE WEEK. |- 
EDITORIAL COMMENT f 


With the beginning of June the summer season may apparatus. He looks less for the dramatic element in 

be said to fairly start. Given weather similar to that sport than for the scientific. Therefore it is the amateur 
enjoyed during the greater part of May, there who stands for progressiveness, as opposed to the 

BY THE should be no recurrence of the grumbles empiricism of the professional. His results illus- 

SEASIDE. which were so conspicuous during the trate more or less the spirit of the thing. They 
summers of the past two years, when the are amateurish, not in a disparaging, but in a 

climatic conditions proved so disastrous for outdoor complimentary sense. Dr. Abrahams was addressing 
photography. The Whitsun holiday is usually regarded the Camera Club at the last meeting of its session. And 
as the first opportunity of the year for the seaside visitor, although, like a good sportsman, he did not dwell too 
and it is here that the amateur photographer has every- much upon the difficulties attending his records, he did 
thing in his favour for snapshot work. The light is at instance the two chief ones, namely, the difficulty of 
its best at the seaside, and even with medium-speed getting accurate focus,.and the difficulty of hitting the 
plates or films the possessor of the average box-form or exact instant of time. The hurdle jumper was the sim- 
folding camera may drive his shutter as hard as it will plest thing in high-speed photography. What could be 
go, and still get a fully exposed negative. With the easier than to focus on the hurdle beforehand, and to 
sun shining, and the lens shutter working at its highest press the release at the moment of the jump? Similarly 
speed, a stop of F/11 may be well used with a rapid іп a race it was easy to focus on the tape, but here a 
plate. Here, also, is the opportunity for the use of little more judgment was required because of the 
instantaneous exposures with ortho. plate and screen. number of runners. It was harder still in water sports, 
The extra quality in tone rendering of sea, sky, and owing to the difficulty generally of focussing on a point 
sands will be a revelation to those who have only used in the water; and games like football, with their ever- 
ordinary plates for these subjects. The picture repro- shifting centres of interest, were most difficult of all. 
duced on the first page of the present issue, and sent us e oso 
by a reader from South Africa, shows us a subject on With 
the African coast which might well be duplicated in 
certain parts of our own shores. 


regard to athletic sports in general, Dr. 
Abrahams was full of wise counsel. On the start of 
the hundred yards' race the photo- 


e ® e PHOTOGRAPHING grapher should watch the smoke of 
In most branches of photography there is no clear Ат = С SPORTS. the pistol, not one of the runners. 
line. of demarcation between the professional and the Never consent to the result of a race 


amateur. As it has been cynically being judged by means of your photographs. And in 

HIGH-SPEED PHOTO- said, a good many amateurs make photographing hurdle-racing, be careful to ask every 
GRAPHY. an excellent living, while a num- man’s permission beforehand. Hurdle-jumping 15 

ber of their professional brethren % nervy ”’ work, and the unsuccessful competitor is apt 

are scarcely able to obtain a livelihood. In quality of to complain that the noise of the shutter made him 
work, too, the scales often come down at the unexpected falter at the critical moment. In his earlier pictures 
end. But in high-speed sporting photography, accord- of running, Dr. Abrahams used a lens of too short 
ing to Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, who stands in the very focus, with the result that the last man appeared to be 
front rank of amateurs in this branch of work, it is pos- about three feet high. Subsequently he used with his 
sible to make, such a distinction. The professional reflex camera the back lens of the Zeiss Protar, working 
““ high-speeder's ’’ results, through his constant prac- at F/12.6, and in spite of this aperture he succeeded 
tice, reach a high degree of excellence. But they be- in getting good pictures at 1-4ooth of a second's expo- 
come stereotyped. They are done to please the editor, sure. The long-focus lens was particularly desirable 
who in his turn reflects the public. The amateur, on the in rowing subjects, in view of the great length from 
other hand, is a free lance. He has to consult only his cox to bow. The boat-race was, indeed, Dr. Abrahams’ 
own taste. He does not begrudge the expenditure of subject par excellence. Of the race itself, he said that 
days and weeks thoroughly to test some new piece of he had never seen a photograph which was really satis- 


me digitized by. 
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factory. This was, perhaps, 
of the excitement and the 


not remarkable in view 
rapidity with which events 


moved. Dr. Abrahams closed his lecture by showing 
some remarkable work done with the Multispeed 
shutter. Originally, he thought that this shutter pro- 


mised too much, but after testing it he formed a very 
grateful idea as to its capabilities. А characteristic 
example wes the ball leaving the tee in golf at a speed 
estimated at 300 miles an hour. The elongation of the 
ball in the picture in which the Multispeed shutter was 
used was much less than in the case of the picture 
taken with the focal-plane, and in cycle races the sharp- 
ness of the spokes was obtained in a wonderful manner. 
в ® @ 
Among the many circulating portfolio clubs in this 
country, the Talbot Album Club has the distinction, we 
understand, of being the oldest estab- 
THE TALBOT lished. Its twenty-fifth anniversary was 
ALBUM CLUB. celebrated on May 15th with a dinner at 
the Holborn Restaurant, when past and 
present members and friends assembled in goodly 
numbers. А notable feature in connection with this 
club is the fact that the office of honorarv secretarv has 
been held continuously since its foundation by Mr. F. H. 
Langdon-Davies, F.R.P.S. This speaks well not onlv 
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for the energy and perseverance of this gentleman (and 
honorarv secretaries of postal clubs have to be very 
persevering), but also for the lovalty that exists among 
the members. Mr. Langdon-Davies, in responding to 
the toast of the club, mentioned some of the salient 
points in its history. It was founded by a small number 
of enthusiastic amateurs resident in Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire, and in the original albums the plan 
adopted was for each member to contribute one print 
per month, and there were the same number of albums 
as members. Each month's prints were bound up in 
album form (by the hon. secretary), and when the com- 
plete number had circulated once they were all balloted 
for. By this means each member became possessed 
of a complete album containing a specimen of every 
member's work. The plan was discarded, however, in 
1904, and the laced tvpe of portfolio was adopted with 
the prints loose. At the annual ballot each member 
withdrew the same number of prints that he or she 
had contributed during the vear. A still later modifica- 
tion has been made; but in each case the method 
adopted has been one which has kept the members" 
interest thoroughlv alive, and, judging from the energv 
displaved by the hon. secretary, no doubt the club will 
duly celebrate its half-century of activity in 1936. 


Sak‏ و ج و 
“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JUNE.‏ 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop F/I1 is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
For F/5:6 give half. From 6 to 8 a.m. or from 4 to 6 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., increase them three or four times. 


Medium Plate 


| | Extra Rapid | Ultra Rapid 


Rapid Plate. 


SUBJECT. | Ordinary Plate. х | | Plate. Pista. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ... 140 sec. 1/60 sec. | 1/120 sec. | 1/160 sec. E /200 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy | 

shadows іп foreground. Shipping studies 

or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes 1/25 „ | 1/40 Т 1/75 „, 1/100 „ | 1/125 5 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much | | 

foliage, open river scenery, figure studies | | 

in the open, HERE еН, wet street | | 

scenes, etc. | 1538 4 1/80 4 1/50 „, 1/10 „, 1/90 „„ 
Landscapes in fog. Or mist, Or with strong | | 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes A10. 4 412415. 4 1/30 „ 1/40  ,, 1/50 „ 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion | | 

of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage | 1/8 к. 1419 es 1/25 „, | 1/30 , 1/40 „ 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not | | 

too much shut in by buildings ... ... ... | 1/2 ә 1/8 - 1/6 $ 1/8 - 1/10 „ 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- | 

roundings, big window, and white reflector 3 secs. 2 secs. 1 з 3/4 “% 1/2 "S 


As а further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 
The speeds of other plates ом the market will be given on application. 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


They have been divided into groups whic 


Ultra Rapid Plates. Warwick, War ‘a | Marion, Instantaneous. Gem, Isochromatic. Cristorp, Film. 
Б Red Seal WELLINGTON, Xtra Speedy. | Iso. „ Medium. ILFORD Chromatic: 
eer Su c» T Press. | MAWSON, Felixi. ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. » press. 
жый аа адр ВР WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome | Ortho B Ortho Manion, Portrait. 
ADETT, с 078 | lee 1d and Panchromatic | Pacer, XXXXX. IMPERIAL, Grthochrome З.К. * pe. 
сы” ресе өз cE sal „ Special Rapid. * Sovereign. Расет, XXX. 
Rad. xtra pecia | RaJAR, Special Rapid. ез .F. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
apt Р : Extra Rapid Plates. | Vinex, Special Rapid. Когак, N.C. Film. 
EASTMAN. Special Ultra Rapid. Я | 
E Barnet, Extra Rapid. | Warwick, Special Rapid " Premo Film Pack. 
EDWARDS Се € | бак. P WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- Koporp, Plate. Ordinary Plates. 
"i Portrait CADETT, Royal Standard اد‎ Drop Shutter and e EE Fim e AGFA, Isolar 
I1.FORD, Monarch Extra nape. | ~ Allachrome жәй Pinachroma Mawson, Electric. Barner, Ordinary. 
" Versatile, Most Rapid. " кош h Standard Bathed PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. CRITERION, Pees 
„ Zenith. rtho. | ` "T Iso. Or Ь 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. CRITERION, Extra Rapid. Rapid Plates. VAJAR, ne oH Film. Epwarps Medium em, 
Orthochrome S.S. Iso. Extra Rapid. Barnet, Film. x, Isochromatic. П.ғоко, Ordinary. 
LUMIERE, Sig “та. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 8 den sr pied IMPERIAL, Ordin 
is Violet Label. esit 8 i | с UP y ны e Bathed N abel. 
MARION, керген DWARDS, Snapshot Iso LERON о ilm di. ў АКІОМ inary. 
GEM, Meteor. ж Flat Film Medium Plates. Mawson, Castle. 
Mawson, C biu ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. EASTMAN, Rapid. AGFA, Chromo. PAGET, XX. 
Gladiator. „ Special Rapid. EDWARDS, Auto- screen Inst. Iso. „ Chromo-Isolar RAJAR, Ordinary 


PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special. 
RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 


IMPERIAL, 5 ecial Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Blue Label. 


Matte-Ground 
ENSIGN, Film. 
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BARNET, Medium. 
АР Medium Ortho. 
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ART OF ADVERTISING. 


An article specially written for the 


benefit of readers of ** The A. P. and 

Р.М.” who wish to sell their cameras 

and accessories, or exchange foi 
other photographic goods. 


T may be taken as a maxim that the art of adver- 
tising consists in making ‘‘ the other fellow °” be- 
lieve he is in need of the thing you want to sell. 
The individual who succeeds in doing this most 

readily is the one who disposes of his goods quickly. 
We do not refer here to the large displayed advertise- 
ments as seen in THE A. P. AND P. N., but to the small 
private announcements іп the “ Sale and Exchange“ 
columns at the end of the paper. The bigger firms who 
widely advertise their goods in this: journal are 
specialists in advertising. In many cases they employ 
trained men as advertisement managers to look after 
this important side of the business, and the striking 
announcements that herald the firms' goods to the 
photographic public are testimony to these gentlemen's 
skill and resource. 


Conciseness Essential. 


Conciseness, without missing any vital features of the 
article described, is one of the secrets of good adver- 
tising. An analysis of the small advertisements in the 
Sale and Exchange ” columns at the end of the paper 
indicates that many of the announcements lose much 
of their effectiveness by being badly expressed. 

The outstanding fault of many of these small adver- 
tisements is the lack of essential details concerning 
the goods for sale. The fact that so great a percentage 
produce prompt sales speaks well for the effective and 
far-reaching circulation of THe A. P. AND P. N., and 
demonstrates what has been so often stated of the 
paper, that it gets to the right people.“ The follow- 
ing notes, however, on the subject of drafting the small 
advertisements will, we hope, be of use to many readers 
who wish to make the most effective use of the space 
at their disposal. 


Some Practical Hints. 


Vagueness of description should be avoided. This 
is the principal defect in these small advertisements. In 
a recent case we noted a camera was announced for 
sale without mention of size, make, or other information 
beyond that it was nearly new,” possessed ““ all move- 
ments,’’ and included ‘‘ dark slides, tripod, etc." Here 
the same space might have been utilised to much greater 
advantage by stating maker's name, size (quarter-plate 
or half-plate, etc.), and the other items might have been 
expressed, ‘‘ nearly new, complete, with tripod, etc.” 
Most modern cameras (in this case “© nearly new ” sug- 
gests “ modern ’’) possess all necessary movements. If 
the instrument is a film camera this should be stated, 
with the maker’s name. 

Conciseness is frequently to be secured by giving only 
the name of camera and size when the make is well 
known, such as a Sanderson, a Sibyl, a Minex, or 
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a Soho. In the case of Kodaks, Carbines, Ensigns, 
etc., SO many patterns come under these heads that it is 
generally best to mention the size of picture to avoid 
mistakes. 

This question of size and make is really more impor- 
tant than appears at first sight. Many buyers are on the 
look-out for certain patterns of cameras, and resolutely 
refuse to accept any other than the particular pattern 
they have in their mind’s eye. They have heard good 
reports of such and such an instrument from a friend, 
or have actually handled it on a previous occasion. 
Therefore, such an advertisement as ‘‘ Quarter-plate 
camera by good maker,”’ etc., would not appeal to them; 
whereas Quarter-plate Sibyl,” or “ Quarter-plate 
folding camera by Watson,“ might immediately attract 
their attention. The size of plate or film should always 
be mentioned, and, where possible, the age and con- 
dition should be accurately stated. It is much better 
to do this at the outset than have trouble later, when 
the buyer discovers he has obtained an obsolete pattern. 

The Price of Second-hand Goods. 

The question of price, too, is a very important factor 
in advertising second-hand goods. The potential buyer 
regards these small advertisements as the happy hunt- 
ing-ground for bargains. The seller should see to it that 
what he offers for sale is a bargain. The law of supply 
and demand, however, obtains here, as well as in other 
phases of business, and a popular camera that is well 
advertised by its maker, and is in considerable demand, 
will find a ready sale at a higher price than another 
camera, possibly with equal attributes, but not so well 
known. Hence the advertiser will be wise in not plac- 
ing too high a value on his second-hand apparatus. 
This is a fault to be found in a great number of the 
small advertisements which appear from time to time. 

An expert, a salesman in one of the best-known 
second-hand photographic apparatus emporiums іп 
London, mentioned this over-pricing to us recently, and 
drew attention to the fact that similar apparatus to 
that advertised by private vendors appeared in his firm’s 
catalogue at a much lower rate. It may be taken as a 
general rule, and as a safe guide when drafting adver- 
tisements of second-hand apparatus, that one-half the 
retail price represents a fair average to strike, and add- 
ing ten per cent. if the condition can be described as 
nearly new." Thus, for a camera costing ten guineas 
originally, if it has been well used but is in good order, 
five guineas would represent a good selling price, or 
six guineas if it can be correctly described as ‘‘ nearly 
new." If, however, the camera has been knocked 
about, although still usable, the price should be less; 
and if of a popular recent pattern, and in excellent order, 
a higher price can be safely quotedy ~ 
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Our readers should therefore bear in mind the follow- 
ing points when advertising apparatus, especially 
cameras :— 

1. Be as concise as possible, but do not overlook any 
detail likely to be of advantage in attracting attention 
to the“ bargain.” 

2. Avoid vagueness. State maker's name, name of 
camera, size (plates or films), condition, accessories, 
lowest price. 

3. Take advantage of “Тһе A. P.’’ deposit system 
before sending goods to strangers. 

Incidentally, the small advertiser with a second-hand 
camera or apparatus to dispose of, and, indeed, every 
reader will derive a considerable amount of instruction 
from a careful perusal of the “ make-up ” of the dis- 
played announcements on the advertisement pages of, 
say, the present issue, and try to realise the art that 
underlies their effectiveness. 

A careful inspection will reveal the fact that they may 
be broadly divided into four classes :— 

(1) The pictorial, in which the picture part of the 
advertisement claims first attention. 


(2) The illustrated, in which the picture part—usually , 
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representative of cameras or accessories—is subservient 
to the matter that describes it. 

(3) The descriptive, in which the goods advertised are 
not illustrated in any way—the advertiser depending 
upon the forcefulness or attractiveness of the letterpress 
onlv. 

(4) The chatty, in which the advertiser boldly takes 
the reader into his confidence, and in article form tells 
him“ all about it.” 

Each of these tvpes of advertisements has points of 
advantage, or they would not be used, and it will be 
found that the advertiser who knows his business uses 
them all in turn—and often. 

The outstanding point, however, that the reader 
should study is that each announcement has been de- 
signed to tell its tale in the most complete fashion in 
the most concise form. This conciseness— provided the 
main points concerning the goods advertised are em- 
phasised—is the basis of all effective advertising. Pro- 
fusion spells confusion. The redundant advertisement 
is only perused on railway journeys, or other occasions 
when time permits, and when reading matter is at a 
premium. M. 
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THE GEVAERT PLATINUM PAPER. 


HE popularity of printing papers which utilise platinum 
Т salts аз a basis for the production of a visible image is 
steadily growing greater every day, and, judging from the large 
proportion of platinum prints at recent exhibitions, we foresee 
still greater demand for this beautiful printing process. Messrs. 
Gevaert, Ltd., of 26 and 27, Farringdon Street, London, E.C., 
whose bromide, gaslight, and printing-out papers are already 
well known to our readers, have recently put on the market 
several varieties of platinum paper possessing outstanding 
qualities, and which are worthy the attention of all pictorial 
photographers. The Gevaert platinum paper is made in three 
grades and a great variety of surfaces, including a Japanese 
vellum, which is particularly worthy of notice. The three 
grades are for black, warm-black, and sepia, and the papers 
are in white and cream, with smooth and rough surfaces, and 
© medium" or "thick" weight. 

Our tests of these papers indicate that here we have a fine 
product, capable of giving prints of the greatest beauty, with 
the long range of gradation that only platinum 18 capable 
of, coupled with luscious blacks. The warm black in particular 
gives notably artistic results. 

It is, however, of the Japan paper we would speak more at 
length. Owing to the apparent “ thinness " and frailty of the 
support when wet, greater care has to be taken in handling 
this variety than the ordinary papers, but the tissue is really 
tougher than appears at first, and it is well worth a little 
extra trouble for the high quality of the prints obtained. 

The sensitive side of this Japanese paper or vellum is a little 
difficult to detect in a subdued light, but by flashing it quickly 
to daylight it can be readily seen that the coated side is darker 
and vellower than the other. The depth of printing is judged 
by placing a sheet of white paper at, the back of the print, 
and for anyone used to platinum printing it is quite easy to 
judge the correct time. In development the tissue should 
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remain in the developer longer than the ordinary platinum 
papers, possibly for a full half-minute. 

For warm black prints and the warm black Japan tissue, the 
following developer is recommended: — 


Potass. oxalate neutral ................................. 104 oz 
Mercury Bieheriſe SER Renee вн IS gr. 
Citric acid (pure crystals . 154 gr. 
Wall ОУУ О 35 02 


The solution should be inade up with hot water and used at 
a temperature of about go to 105 deg. F. For the sepia 
papers and sepia Japanese tissue the following should be used : — 


Potass. oxalate neutral ................................... 31 oz 
Pootass: phosphate e нка reus 1] oz 
eiiie aq essei ten el ты ыды 310 gr 
Potass. chloride (or calcium chloride) ............ 154 gr 
Пос WALE наан ⁰ ͤ адын Босана 35 02 


This developer is used at a temperature of 160 deg. F., but 
aprarently it does not matter if the temperature is higher than 
this. After clearing in the usual acid bath, washing, and dry- 
ing, it will be found that the prints have rather а cockled 
surface. This can be removed by passing them through a 
solution of glycerine 1 oz., alcohol 1o oz., and then when dry 
placing under heavy pressure between flat boards for some time. 
This process will remove all undesirable creases or uneven- 
ness. When printing from thin or weak negatives, the addition 
of a few drops of a 2 per cent. solution of potassium bichromate 
will produce more brilliant prints. 

The paper is supplied in hermetically sealed tin tubes, which 
may be used later as storage tins. Gevaert platinum paper is . 
supplied in all standard cut sizes and sheets (the Japan paper 
is supplied in sheets only). For full prices and booklet of 
instructions, readers should apply to the address given above. 


THE LETO HANDBOOK. 


HE steadv progress made by the Leto Photo Materials Co., 

Ltd., of Roman Wall House, 1, Crutched Friars, London, 
E.C., is eloquent of the fact that “ quality tells." The Leto 
specialities have quietly achieved a world-wide reputation for 
excellence, and we are glad to know that the business of the 
firm shows a marked increase year by year. 

“Тһе Leto Handbook of Photography," which has just been 
issued, gives some idea of the extent of the firm's productions. 
It includes particulars of the famous “ Зейопа” self-toning 
paper, Leto Platino paper, the Leto Photo C.C. paper, Leto 
Gaslight paper, Leto Bromide paper, the ever-popular 
“ Boardoid" Photography, and the range of plates associated 
with the names of Leto and Edwards. The former include 
the new universal * Phænix " plate (of which we shall have more 
to say later, and the latter the well-known Edwards * Iso" 


plates, the ©“ Auto-screen" plate, and the “Matte Ground“ 
plate—the remarkable plate with a ground-glass effect in the 
finished negative—invaluable for retouching. Many other 
plates, films, and specialities are mentioned, but the reader 
must not imagine that the Leto Handbook is merely a catalogue 
of the firm's goods. Far from it. Instructive articles on “ The 
Production of Perfect Prints," and “ Perfect Negatives,” by 
W. L. F. Wastell, F.R.P.S., and an appreciation of Seltona by 
Malcolm Arbuthnot, in addition to well-written contributions 
on * Platinum Toning,” and the use of the various Leto papers, 
etc., form a useful booklet of reference that every photographer 
should have. The book, which is excellently printed, contains 
45 pages in stiff paper cover, and we congratulate this go-ahead 
firm on its production. Copies will be sent free on application. 
Every reader should write for one without delay. 
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* HE forthcoming 
2 Coronation  cele- 

il AN brations will pro- 
лы” bably be оп а 
E) UY, more magnificent scale 


than ever previously at- 
tempted and will afford all 
photographers plenty of 
scope for obtaining a 
unique series of record 
photographs of a memor- 
able occasion. The cost 
of viewing the great pro- 
cession from a site con- 
venient for photography, 
and the comparatively 
limited facilities for so 
doing will be an obstacle 
to many amateurs, but 
photographs of the local 
celebrations in the larger 
cities will be interesting 
in the years to come. 

One of the most striking features on this occasion 
will be the illumination in the evening of the principal 
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PHOTOGRAPHING ILLUMINATIONS. 


A BRANCH OF NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY OF SPECIAL APPLICATION TO THE FORTHCOMING 
CORONATION CELEBRATIONS. 
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Special to "The A. P. & P. N” 


ENTRANCB, DBRBY ARBORETUM. 


buildings, which will probably be on a finer scale than 
at the last Coronation féte, owing to the great advance 
in methods of illumination during the last ten years. 


THE ILLUMINATED FLEET AT SPITHBAD (1897). A similar spectacle will be seen this month. 
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SOME CORONATION ILLUMINATIONS, 1902. 


a good rising front, and a tall, rigid tripod. 


F. J. M. 


. Night photography has also progressed, and the oppor- 


tunity should be seized of securing mementoes of this 
side of the celebrations. 

The chief requisites are a stand camera which has 
Positions 
should be selected where the crowds are the least dense, 
and shop doorways, side entrances, etc., will be found 
of advantage in avoiding the attention of curious spec- 
tators. As a rule, the latter will be far too interested 
in the illuminations to bother the photographer very 
much. The illuminations usually take the form of out- 
lining the principal features of the buildings by means of 
electric lamps, and sometimes the portraits of members 
of the Royal Family are picked out in small gas jets. 
No difficulty will be experienced in focussing if a good- 
sized cloth is used, and it is as well to have a friend with 
one to guard the camera whilst this operation is being 
performed, to prevent it being knocked over. If there 
be any doubt as to whether the picture is in focus, the 
scale indicator should be set to the infinity mark, 
which will be correct in the majority of cases, as it will 
be necessary to be at least fifty feet away to include the 
whole of a building of any size. 

A thickly coated, rapid plate, well backed, should be 
used, or the thinnest of cut films, as it is most essential 
that there should be the minimum of halation. A lens 
shade is a decided advantage, to cut off extraneous rays, 
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and electric arc lamps should be kept out of the range 
of view as far as possible, as the light from them is so 
strong as to cause reversal of image in many cases. 

Most of the lights will be in the same plane, and there- 
fore as the depth of field involved will only be slight 
there will be no necessity to stop the lens down any 
further than is needed to secure good marginal defini- 
tion. With a rapid plate, and the lens at F/8, from two 
to five minutes will be found sufficient exposure, accord- 
ing to the strength of the illuminant. 

Although a wet night would be very unfortunate from 
the ordinary spectator's point of view, it would be a 
great advantage to the photographer, as the reflections 
of lights on the wet pavements add greatly to the 
pictorial effect, and prevent the foreground being dull 
and uninteresting. The exposure can also be reduced 
considerably under these conditions. 
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In order to obtain an indication of the form of the 
buildings, apart from the illuminations, a short exposure 
can be given at dusk, and the remainder after nightfall 
has set in, but, owing to the risk of the camera being 
moved between the two exposures, on an occasion like 
this, it is scarcely practicable to adopt such a procedure 
unless the camera can be set up in a second-storey room. 

There is no necessity to take into consideration the 
people walking about whilst the exposure is being made, 
unless they stand directly in front of the camera for some 
length of time. Vibration should be carefully guarded 
against, and a weight tied to the tripod will assist 
matters considerably. A short, telescopic tripod will be 
found almost worse than useless, owing to the liability 
of movement, and it is surprising what a difference a 
foot in height of the tripod makes in getting above the 
heads of the spectators on such occasions. 


MANY amateurs find a great difficulty 
in obtaining a suitable place for 
their dark-room, which they only 
need occasionally and for compara- 
tively short periods. Since a 
plentiful water supply is practically 
essential, the bath-room forms a 
most convenient place, and by 
the following arrangement I find it 
possible to rapidly transform the 
bath-room in our own house into 
a comfortable dark-room, and with 
equal rapidity to restore it to its 
original condition. 

To block up the window, two 
fairly stout pieces of board (BB, 
figs. 1, 2) are cut so as to closely 
fit in the window frame A. To 
these are nailed or screwed a number of thin boards, 
which closely fit in the length of the window frame A. In 
doing this, it is better to place the boards C in position in 
the window frame, and then place the boards B tightly against 
the upper and lower sides of the frame, and lightly secure them 
to the boards C, after which the whole may be removed and 
securely nailed or screwed together. 

The plain side of the batten thus formed is then covered with 


two thicknesses of thick brown paper, either by glueing or 
tacking with rows of tacks about six inches apart. А strip 
of felt or soft thick cloth of dark colour (D, fig. 2) is then 


Some Practicial Hints on Converting a 
Bathroom into a Temporary Dark- room. 


EVELOPING IN THE BATH-ROOM. .. .. 


By F. A. GARDINER. 
Special to “Тһе A. P. cnd P. N.” 


secured evenly round the edges of the batten. A batten thus 


formed, when placed in the window frame A and secured by a 
number (say, four) of small wedges, will effectively block out 
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all light from the window, and, incidentally, all air also. This 
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latter difficulty is overcome as follows: A number of one-inch 
holes E are drilled across the upper part of the batten, to within 
about six inches of either edge. Above the holes on the un- 
papered side is secured a strip of wood (F. fig. 2) and sheet 
of stiff cardboard G, which reaches just below the holes, and 
below the holes are secured two wood strips Е! with a sheet 
of stiff cardboard G' of such width as to practically cover the 
sheet G, as shown. On the papered side of the batten it will 
be seen the arrangement is reversed, because the light from 
the window H falls downward, and with this arrangement it 
is less likely to get through the light trap. 

The door lets in very little light, except at its hinge side, and 
this may be excluded by securing a strip of felt, or the like, to 
the hinge post, and at the bottom if necessary. 

A convenient work-table may be made by securing three 
thin boards (J, fig. 3) to two stout boards by preferably 
copper nails, the boards I being arranged to fit tightly in the 
top of the bath K. The inner ends of the boards J are arranged 
to lie against the wall L, and the outer ends are cut parallel 
to the edges of the bath, as shown. 

It is preferable to secure the dark-room lamp above the table. 
To this end two strips of wood, M, N, of which M is the 
narrower, are secured to the centre board J, as shown, and an 
inverted box O is provided with ridges P (formed by screwing 
strips of wood on to the two edges of the box), which slide 
in the grooves thus formed. Three turn-buttons may be screwed 
on the top of the box O, to take over the edge of the base 
of the dark-room lamp, to prevent its being overturned. | 

With these arrangements a bath-room may be converted intb 
a dark-room in about three minutes, and the whole apparatus 
may be removed in an equally short time. 
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HEN you have exhausted 
all the landscape charms 
of your district, when you are 


wondering what next to try 
your camera and your skill 
upon, give some thought to 


flowers. They are patient sub- 
Jects, will pose at your own will, 
and they do not weary of your 
moving them hither and thither for 
the sake of the most suitable 
lighting. 

It would be idle and erroneous to 
assert that flower photography is the 
easiest form of camera work. As a 
matter of fact it is not so. Indeed, to get 
just the best arrangement, just the best 
lighting, and just the quality of negative 
necessary to render “texture,” without 
the hardness seen too often in prints of 
flowers, needs care and work, mixed with 
a fair percentage of thought on the part 
of the man behind the camera. 

Once over the initial stages, however, 
the camerist who spends wet days at home in the company 
of a few flowers will have added a new joy to his work—will 
have taken a fresh lease of his hobby, and found a new outlet 
for his aspirations. 

The requirements are few and easy to provide—a few 
sheets of mounting paper of various tints to serve as back- 
grounds, a colour screen or filter, and backed orthochromatic 
plates. With these necessaries to the camera, and a few 
flowers, you will have all that is required for filling in plea- 
sant and profitable hours under cover when the weather 
may be dead against you for outdoor work. 

While pursuing this branch of photographic work you 
must remember—and this cannot be too strongly emphasised 
—that colour has much to do with many unsuccessful 
attempts. The use of a screen somewhat deadens colours 
on the focussing glass, but it must be continually remem- 
bered that form, arrangement, modelling are the points that 
must have first place. We must try to forget that we are 
looking at brilliant colours. It is also a point on the road 
to success, never to group various coloured flowers together. 
As a matter of fact, in most cases, the operator will nearer 
approach “а picture by sticking to one kind of flower for 
each exposure. 

As to procedure. A jar or flower-pot filled with fine moist 
sand will be found to be an effective assistant in grouping. 
The stems may be stuck into the sand, and then pressed 
sufficiently to make them stand according to desire. A few 
pins cut in half are useful at this stage for pinning, from 
the back, one stem to another, always taking care that such 
do not catch the eye of the camera. 

Lighting means almost everything when flowers are under 
treatment, and this is worth considerable care. If working 
in an ordinary room it will generally be found that, with 
the camera at one corner of the window pointing angularly 
at the flowers arranged on a table, you can get all that is 
desired, and especially so if a sheet of white paper is used 
as a reflector of the light. 

Think twice before deciding what colour of paper to em- 
ploy for a background, but be sure that in almost every case 
the lighter shades of grey, fawn, slate, and even green are 
most suitable. Light backgrounds help to display the deli- 
cacy of petals, and when white or yellow subjects are under 
treatment, to get transparency try operating with the lens 
pointing well towards the light, the flowers being at an 
angle towards the window. In all cases soft lighting is best. 


By J. HUGGINSON. A 
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FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY. с) 


А Subject for every Amateur at the present time of year. 


(See Illustration, p. 562.) 
Special to “Тһе A. Р. & P. N.“ 


A trial or two will determine exposure required. No special 
data can be given, on account of the varying conditions of 
work and of working. But (and this is a vital point in 
flower photography) be generous in exposure. Then use a 
developer with at least its own bulk of water extra; be 
patient while the image builds up, and strive for a thin nega- 
tive but full of gradation. I have found it a good plan to 
start development in normal solution, and when the image 
is just appearing, then transfer the negative to another 
dish of very weak developer, and there allow it to build up. 

It is always safest to cover up iso. plates when develop- 


DANDBLION AND COLTSFOOT. 


By J. Hugginson. 


ing, but in order to have more freedom a splendid safe light 
may be made bv mixing some bichromate (carbon sensitiser) 
in gum, coating the ruby glass with that, and thereon stick- 
ing a piece of the oiled ruby or yellow paper in which some 
plates and papers are packed. | | 

It may be matter for controversy as to the necessity of 
using a screen for white and pale yellow flowers, but when 
there is a mixture of colours, as in pansies, or when dark 
yellow lilies are being treated, then the seseen is imperative. 
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The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 
previous issues of THE А. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank H. Read, 
(2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, (s) C. 
Wille, (60) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. Boves, 
(9 Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith Willis, 
(12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. Creighton 
Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. Buckham, 


(17) Mrs. 
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Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) James 


M'Kissack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22) C. David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, 
(25) Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild, (27) Marcus Adams, (28) Mrs. E. Peake, (29) Robert Chalmers, (30) C. F. Rea, (31) F. 


Collins. 


XXXII.- EASTEN 


HE name of Easten Lee has been before the 

photographic public for two or three vears as a 

prize winner in competitions, and a regular 

exhibitor at recent shows. Since we first ob- 

served this worker's pictures we have alwavs been 

struck with their outstanding qualities, which have been 

evident both in the matter of technical quality and 
originality of treatment. 

Mr. Easten Lee first turned to pictorial work with 
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the camera in 1906, and his first picture to gain an 
award was reproduced in the Photographic News in 
December of that year. 

The years 1907-8 were spent in gaining a knowledge 
of the different processes—gum, carbon, oil, and salted 
paper, etc., were given attention, experiments of all 
sorts were undertaken, with a view of obtaining a 
thorough technical grounding in photographic work. 

Nearly all Mr. Lee’s outside work is done with a 
reflex camera. He rarely touches the original 
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VUA negative, but makes an enlarged one to print 
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from, and іп making the new negative takes 
any advantage of ground glass, blacklead, 
and the knife that will help in gaining the 
desired end. 

He works all printing processes equally 
well, but has a preference for gum. When 
making prints each particular negative is 
given the printing process most likely to suit 
the end in view. He has several times made 
attempts to print a series of his pictures in 
one process for portfolio purposes, but on 
each occasion had to give it up, and, in- 
cidentally, gained the usual lesson, that what 
suits one negative is most likely useless for 
another. In Mr. Lee's case this is perhaps 
brought, about by his method of deciding 
everything as far as possible іп connection 
with each subject before even taking off a 
rough proof. He is only too ready to own 
that study in pictorial work has taught him 
to see, to find beauty everywhere, even on the 
wet day. 

He has great faith both in club work and 
in the federation of societies. As a member 
of the Heaton Camera Club, and a member 
of the Council of the Federated Societies of 
Northumberland and Durham he has oppor- 
tunity of seeing the advancement of many 
workers. To help beginners he has given a 
number of lectures each vear, and endeavours 
to place the result of his knowledge at 
the disposal of others. This is the right 
spirit. 
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THE PEASANT. 
See preceding page. 
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THE VELVET GOWN, Bv C. DAVID KAY. 
From the Royal Photographic Society я Exhitition. 
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By DAN DUNLOP. 


A SUMMER GIRL. 
From the Photographic Section of the Scottish National Exhibition, now open in Glasgow. 
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By J. HUGGINSON. 
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See article on page : 
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My DEAR GIRL,—I had 
to leave off my last 
letter in the middle of 
an argument, so I will 
go. on from where 1 
left off. 

I believe all spirit- 
photographers acknowledge that spirit-photographs сап 
be taken by the photographer holding the sensitive plate 
in his hand—he holds the dark slide containing the 
plate in his hand, and the image impresses itself on the 
plate, ready to be developed into a negative. If this be 
so, the “ spirit " must make itse!f into a thin, radio- 
active transparency, and lie flat on the plate, or else it 
must have some power of projecting its chemically active 
image on to the film. 

Don't you see that this puts the ordinary idea of 
spirit-photography out of court! What reason have we 
to suppose that the ''spirit ’’ materialises as an in- 
visible, fluid body, which is the same size as a living 
person, and which reflects ultra-violet rays of light? 
None! Absolutely none! All we know is that the 
photographer places a sensitive plate somewhere—either 
in the dark slide, which he holds in his hands, or in the 
camera—that he makes a mental effort, that the image 
of some dead person is projected on the plate, and that 
this image can be developed into a negative. 

Again, what reason have we to assume that it is the 
soul of some departed person which projects this image ? 
We know that there is a living medium (probably the 
photographer himself), who is hard at work trying to 
project an image on the plate, and we know that the 
operation of taking a spirit-photograph demands the 
exercise of much concentration of will, and that it leaves 
the photographer very tired, whereas we only assume 
(or guess) that a departed spirit is assisting in the 
operation. 

Once again, have we any reason to suppose that a 
departed spirit can emit chemical rays which will affect 
a photographic plate? As the human body derives its 
life and mental power from its soul, so the human soul 
derives energy of expression from its body : separated, 
the body lacks life, the soul loses power of expression. 
Is it reasonable to assume that a soul separated from 
its body can emit sufficient chemical energy to affect a 
sensitive plate? 

If I know you, Miss Monica, you will reply that the 
departed soul derives its chemical energy from the 
medium. Steady! Why assume that some problemati- 
cal departed soul is directing the photographer’s energy 
to form the image, when the living soul of the photo- 
grapher is working hard to achieve the same purpose ? 

Tunzelmann, in “Тһе Electrical Theory of the 
Universe,” published last year, seems to prove that con- 
centration of thought causes the nerve centres of the 
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Stolen Picture.—We have received information that a picture, 
entitled Bulrushes, by Mr. Philip Oyler (No. 98 in the cata- 
logue), was stolen from the walls during the Royal Photographic 
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brain to emit electro-active rays, and he goes far to 
prove that these rays are the source of thought-transfer. 
It is true that these would be N-rays of low frequency, 
and not photographically active; but I can see no reason 
why the nerve centres should not also be able to emit 
rays of shorter wave-length which would affect the sensi- 
tive film, and a spirit-photographer may be one who has 
a special gift of emitting rays that are chemically active. 

To sum up what we know about spirit-photography : 
there is the photographic plate—it may be exposed in 
the camera, it may be placed in a closed dark slide, it 
may be left in its original packet and held between 
the photographer's hands; there is the medium, who 
belongs to an order of beings which is capable of pro- 
jecting energy in the form of hypnotism and thought- 
transfer, and who is intent on securing a photographic 
image on the plate; there is the latent image projected 
on the plate, and this image is similar to a photograph 
of the departed which had been taken during his natural 
life, and similar to the image which (we may assume) 
Is present in the photographer's imagination. 

But how сап one explain the “ айга,” or shroud of 
white material, in which the face of the image is usually 
enveloped? Well, the photographer's effort is con- 
centrated on the formation of the features, and the aura 
would cause him but little detailed effort—in fact, he is 
so accustomed to seeing spirit-photographs env elopea 
in an aura that the imagination of an aura would come 
to him subconsciously. I understand that first efforts 
in spirit-photography invariably depict the face sur- 
rounded by an aura, and that ‘the addition of clothes 
only comes with experience and much extra mental 
effort. 

Of course, it is impossible to tell how the photo- 
grapher could project an image on the plate ; and, 
although may have a purely speculative hypothesis 
that the eyes or optic nerves may have something to do 
with the projection (don't cats’ eyes emit light in the 
dark, and don't vour eyes simply sparkle when you are 
interested ?), the investigation must start with experi- 
ment. It would be very interesting to get hold of 
several persons who had the power of hypnotism and 
telepathy, and persuade them to try and project some 
simple geometrical figure on a photographic plate; they 
might start with attempting to secure a “' spirit- 
photograph ” of an ace of diamonds. 

If you still maintain that departed spirits make the 
images in spirit-photography, I would remind you that 
there are other spirits besides the departed, and that 
these are active and complete beings, not mere dis- 
embodied souls. Saul thought that he saw; and talked 
with, the departed soul of Samuel; but afterwards we 
learn that he was slain“ for asking of a familiar spirit.’’ 
With this creepy suggestion I must end mv letter.— 
Yours very sincerelv, A. J. ANDERSON. 


Society's exhibition which has just concluded, at Prince's 
Skating Club, Knightsbridge. The secretarv, Mr. J. McIntosh, 
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BRITISH WORK 


By ROBERT DEMACHY. 


CCORDING to an honoured custom, the 

pictures sent by our English contributors 
have been hung separately on a large panel. 
We have chosen the best one in the room—in 
good light, and large enough to allow proper 
and decorative spacing between the frames. 
Compared to some of the French panels, it is 
no doubt rather sombre of aspect, but much 
less than in the past. The scheme of low 
tone deliberately or accidentally adopted by 
the English during the first period of pictorial 
tentatives will soon be a thing of the 
past. They are slowly working up to a more rational 
and less monotonous rendering of nature. For instance, 
Mr. Hewitt’s picture, “The Tea Garden,” though somewhat 
low in tone, is splendidly suggestive of sunlight and summer 
warmth. It would be better balanced if an inch or so of 
foreground was suppressed ; for though the foreground shadows 
are excellent in value and decorative in form, the tea-table 
and its occupants are undoubtedly superior in interest, and 
meant to be so. 

There is also a difference in the frames of our English con- 
tributors. All of them, with the exception of Mr. Keighley, 
who is faithful to close framing and to similar tones between 
frame and picture, have taken to grey or cream-coloured con- 
trasting margins, sometimes of excessive dimensions. 

Mr. Keighley’s exhibit forms the centre of the English panel, 
and it is well so, for he is at his best this season. “Тһе 
Sermon," “Тһе Pilgrimage," “Тһе Pines," and especially 
* Under the Greenwood Tree" are exceedingly fine pictures. 
In the last the effect of sunshine is perfectly rendered, the 
pattern of the whole picture noble and decorative. I notice 
that there is more decision in Mr. Keighley's manner than in 
the past, and his effects are still better concentrated. It is good 
to see the leaders of the English school in the process of forward 
evolution. 

Mr. Mortimer is also coming back to more intense light 
vibration. Decidedly, the English school is getting tired of 
its gloomy effects, if I may judge by “ Freda,” Low Tide," and 
the other Dutch subjects Mr. Mortimer has shown this time. 
His portrait of Mr. Tilney” and “ Steeton Ghyll,” though 
lower in tone, are both quite full of colour. 

Mr. Moffat shows a crowd of students attending a “ Demonstra- 
tion." There are some very fine qualities in this dark picture. 
The figures are admirably grouped, and if Mr. Moffat had 
been less timid in the concentration of the light he would 
have given us a perfect picture of an extremely difficult subject. 
Mr. F. Judge's night scene is quite superior in technique; 
his cloud effect and his seascape are true and pleasing; in 
the latter is an excellent rendering of atmospheric perspective. 
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In colour work there are not many British 
exhibitors. Mr. Tucker has not been so 
happy this year as at our last salon in the 
composition of his palette. Perhaps the 
painters on our jury have shown themselves 
a trifle severe. But they had been most com- 
plimentary in 1910. I must say that I found 
in the previous oils in colour by Mr. Tucker a 
certain mellowness and a judicious choice of 
pigments that I failed to recognise in the same 
degree in his present work. But his two 
pictures are stil the best amongst the 
specimens of oils in colour shown at our salon. 

Mr. Lincoln Cocks has an excellent picture, * The Edge of 
the Forest," fine in colour and full of atmosphere; a charming 
little panel, Amsterdam," and Date Sellers,” well composed 
and suggestive of Oriental warmth. Further on are a monotonous 
picture of a child—'' Tired," by Mr. Wight; a good view of 
Venice; and a charming picture, “ Dunes Frolic,” well spotted 
and luminous, by Mr. Marshall; a grey lady, very delicately 
tinted, by Mr. Hoppé—but why attended by a beheaded waiter ? 
—a strong print—one of the strongest in the English collection— 
" Homeward,” by Mr. Fergusson; and a very effective picture, 
“ Ingworth Mill," by Mr. Bertram Cox. Mr. Inston shows several 
soft and delicate prints of exceptionally fine technique — The 
Old Mill," Storm Lifting, The Bend in the River," etc. 

Mr. Franzmann's lighthouse is of an aggressive blue—a 
dangerous colour for monochrome work. “Іп Constable's 
Country," by the same author, shows interesting qualities. 

Mr. R. M. Cocks appears to have made a speciality of Oriental 
subjects. They are very cleverly chosen. The composition is 
properly balanced, but I believe Mr. Cocks has not taken full 
advantage of a printing process the particular quality of which 
consists in,its wide range of tones. I do not deny that it is 
possible to suggest the vivid lighting of the Orient with a 
limited gamut of values, but I am certain that ome pure white 
and one pure black introduced into “А Street Scene, Tunis," or 
Hurrying Homewards would, instead of suggesting, actually 
show us the sunlight of Africa. It is worth while trying. 

The work of Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, a new contributor to our 
salon, is sound, and personal at the same time. “Тһе Side 
Canal, Venice," the о d'Orta," and “ Sunshine" are all 
good pictures, and “А Snapshot,” notwithstanding certain im- 
perfections, due to the necessary shortness of exposure, gives 
us a suggestion of hurry and forward movement. 

We must thank the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. for the 
trouble he has kindly taken in bringing together for our benefit 
a representative collection of English works in oils. Our visitors 
are equally grateful for the pleasure they have taken in viewing 
it. 
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A FINE 


HE firm of Voigtlander, famous throughout the world for 

their optical goods, are perhaps not so well known to the 
British photographic public as they deserve to be. They 
have just issued a handsome illustrated catalogue (106 pp.) 
of lenses and cameras, which is a beautiful production in itself, 
apart from the high-class apparatus it deals with. Embellished 
throughout with striking illustrations on thick art paper, which 
demonstrate the scope of the Voigtlander lenses, our readers 
will do well to send for a copy of the book, as, in addition 
to being a price-list of photographic goods, it contains a lengthy 
and well-written article on “Тһе Judicious Selection of Photo- 


CATALOGUE. 


graphic Lenses and Cameras." In this article all that the 
average worker needs to know about a lens and its performance 
is set forth in clearly expressed language. 

The various aberrations and applications of lenses of all types 
are described, and should form a useful reference for every 
amateur. The second half of the book deals with the Voigt- 
lander specialities in lenses and cameras, and we refer our 
readers to the catalogue itself for a description of these. A 
copy will be sent on application to the sole agent for Messrs. 
Voigtlander and Son in Great Britain—Mr. F. G. Phillips, 
12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, E.C. 


— — Mite —— — — — 


THE “EXPRESS” 


ROM time to time various articles have appeared in these 

pages dealing with the systematic filing and storing of 
negatives. Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera 
House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., have recently put on the 
market a well made negative file box, called the “ Express," 
which appears to be exactly the thing wanted. It takes the 
form of a box with pull-out drawer, containing fifty negative 
envelopes. These are so arranged that any negative can be 


NEGATIVE FILE. 


found at a moment's notice. Spaces for description of negative 
are provided on the outside of each envelope, and the drawer, 
which is provided with brass handles, has a slot in front to take 
a ticket with note of contents. The box and drawer are made of 
wood and leather-board covered in black material, and are 
strongly made with no projecting parts, so that any number 
may be piled one above the other to form a nest of drawers. 
The file costs 1s. 6d. іп 4-plate size, and 28. ба. in 4-plate. 
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Under this heading letters from readers оп 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
Ed i |. expressed by correspondents. 


IN PRAISE OF PYRO. 

SIR,—HRe Mr. F. C. Lambert's article on pyro developer and 
bottle required. If you would advise your readers to ask their 
chemist for a Maw's soda bottle, fig. 1,411, they would get 
what they want easily, and a spoon also. You had also, a 
short time back, an article on keeping developers free from 
oxidation by covering the surface with oil. I should advise 
washing the oil well by shaking two or three times with boiled 
Or distilled water, and removing the water with a syphon ; also, 
instead of blowing the developer out, to syphon it, which can 
easily be done by having a longer tube for delivery and a pinch- 
cock to stop flow, or a small cork to stop inlet tube.— Yours, etc., 

Oxton. THOMAS E. MELLOR. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND ENLARGING. 

Six, — As a trade printing house, we have made very extensive 
use of the Nernst light, and have always found it, without doubt, 
the best of lights for the purpose; but all who use it must 
acknowledge that the upkeep and expense of this lamp is 
excessive, for no method has yet been discovered of rendering 
these filaments as strong as is desirable for enlarging. The 
slight vibration caused by people walking constantly across floors 
some yards away from the enlarging lantern fitted with a Nernst 
light is sufficient to break the filament, in many cases after 
very little use.—Yours truly, 

THE HALIFAX PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY. 


THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION. 

Sm, — Whether the R. P. S. Exhibition justifies expectation 
is a matter of personal opinion; so far as the hanging is con- 
cerned the use of a spirit level or plumb-bob would have been 
of assistance, and much improved the general effect. 

The stereoscopic class 18 most disappointing, and seeing 
that one member of the Selection Committee was a well-known 
expert, it almost looks as if it was not intended to encourage 
this interesting branch of photography. The prospectus 
promised that stereoscopic slides would be suitably shown— 
this promise has not been fulfilled. The one stereoscope pro- 
vided by the R. P. S. is badly designed, and cuts off a large 
portion of each picture—the illumination by day or night is 
also very inefficient. А 

Another point on which others besides myself will, I am 
sure, desire enlightenment is, how it can happen that a medal 
is awarded to an entry of fifty stereographs, when the regulations 
distinctly limited the individual entries tu six photographs. 
The same exhibitor also enters another batch of fifty (Nos. 826 
to 875), and a second exhibitor puts in no less than fifteen 
transparencies! 

No matter how valuable in an educative sense certain of the 
exhibits may be, rules are rules, and persons who complied 
with them are seriously handicapped in consequence. Unless 
some reasonable excuse or explanation is forthcoming it 1s 
probable that such an unbusinesslike action will seriously 
affect the entries in this class another year. — Yours, etc., 

Palmer's Green, N. H. A. MirEs. 


THE LANCASHIRE INTER-CLUB 
ALLIANCE. 

SIR,—I should like to make a protest regarding the suggestion 
by Ariel in a recent issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. that 
the Lancashire Inter-Club Photographic Alliance is “something 
like a rival to the greater organisation, the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Federation." 

I know that he does not say right out that the Alliance is a 
rival to the Federation, but the suggestion is enough, owing to 
the success of the Inter-Club Alliance, to create a feeling that 
might do harm to that organisation. Whatever might or might 
not have been the cause of the formation of the Inter-Club 
Alliance, it was not organised as a rival to the Federation, but 
I am not so sure that the same thing can be said with regard 
to the latest move of the  Federation—the formation of a 
travelling exhibition of prints. To me it seems that this has been 
inspired by the success of the exhibitions of the Alliance prints, 
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and although I am aware that “imitation is the sincerest form 
of flattery,” yet I cannot help feeling that the Federation's 
travelling exhibition has been inaugurated as a counter attrac- 
tion to the Alliance exhibitions. 

Unless there is undue and, .I might say further, unfair in- 
fluence brought to bear by those outside the Alliance, I am 
satisfied that the Inter-Club Alliance has come to stay, and if 
“ Ariel," by his remark that he may yet echo the hope that 
“all's well that ends well," means the extinction of the Alliance 
in favour of the Federation, then as sincerely may I express 
the hope that in that sense all will not be well.—Yours, etc., 

ARTHUR SMITH. 


Nelson Camera Club. 


The Service Company, Ltd., 292 and 293, High Holborn, W.C., 
have issued a list of second-hand and stock-soiled reflex cameras, 
which they are offering at greatly reduced prices. The list may be 
obtained free on application. 

Coronation Snapshots.—Our readers’ attention is directed to 
the little exposure table published by Messrs. Mawson and 
Swan in their advertisement on page vi. of this issue. It con- 
tains a very useful hint dealing with Coronation snapshots. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—In addition to the 
usual quarterly dividends, payable on July ist, the directors 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey, have declared 
an extra dividend of 5 per cent. upon the common stock, also 
payable on July ist to stockholders of record оп May 3154. 


The Barnet Handbook, No. 5, contains a complete guide to 
the exposure and development of Barnet plates, including a 
useful exposure table for all classes of subjects. Amateurs 
will find many helpful hints in this little booklet, which may 
be obtained from any dealer; or Messrs. Elliott and Sons, 
Barnet, will send a copy on receipt of halfpenny stamp for 
postage. 

An Excellently Produced Catalogue is that to hand from 
M. Jules Richard, 27, New Bond Street, W. It deals with 
the various models of the popular Verascope stereoscopic 
camera, also the many useful accessories sold by the firm. 
The booklet is fully illustrated, containing examples of work 
done with this camera. Copies will be sent free on application 
to the above address. 

“ Orthochromatic Photography.’’—At the present time of year, 
when many workers are using orthochromatic plates and screens 
for landscape and flower photography, etc., the little booklet 
under the above title, produced by the Imperial Dry Plate 
Co., of Cricklewood, N.W., will be found very helpful, especially 
by the beginner. Orthochromatic methods are simply explained 
and illustrated by numerous photographs, showing subjects 
for which colour plates and screens are necessary to obtain 
the best results. Readers should apply without delay to the 
above address for a copy of the booklet. 


“ Cellofix ° Prize Competition.—Messrs. F. G. Neddermeyer 
and Co. announce a competition for prints made on “ Cellofix ' 
self-toning paper or postcards, in which fifty cash prizes are 
offered. No entry forms are required, but the paper or cards 
must be purchased from a dealer, whose name and address must 
be given. Unsuccessful prints will be returned if stamped 
addressed wrapper is enclosed. All entries must be sent in on 
or before July 31st, 1911, addressed to Messrs. F. G. Nedder- 
meyer and Co., 45, Chancery Lane, W.C., from whom full 
particulars and conditions may now be obtained. 

‘* Phoenix " Competition.—The Leto Photo Materials Co. 
announce a new competition for the best prints from negatives 
made on the new plate, the “ Phoenix," which has just been 
introduced by that firm to meet the requirements demanded by 
amateur photographers for the simplification of exposures. 
The Phoenix " plate gives enormous latitude in exposure, and 
is an ideal plate for the amateur. А further review of this 
plate will appear in a later issue. Cash prizes of three guineas, 
two guineas, and a guinea, twelve of half a guinea, and fifteen 
of five shillings are offered. The closing date is July 15th, and 
full particulars may be obtained free on application to the 
Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., Roman Wall House, 1, Crutched 
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Lancashire and Cheshire Excursion. 

I am asked to remind all associates of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Union of 
the annual excusion to Rochdale on June 17; and 
as only a little over a week remains in which the 
secretary of the Union has to complete his 
arrangements, it is imperative he should be at 
once notifed how many are going from each 
society and how many will require tea. It is 
needless to further enumerate the manifold 
advantages of these Federation annual excur- 
sions, and particularly the one set forth for 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and fully detailed in 
my notes of May 1, for their reputation for 
sociability and good comradeship has almost 
become proverbial. I trust the day is not far 
distant when the representatives of every county 
Federation will meet together under like condi- 
tions. The Coronation year may yet make photo- 
graphic history. Who knows? 


Why Sheffield is Progressing. 

One can now understand why the Sheffield 
Photographic Society is outstripping all other 
Yorkshire societies in their ever-increasing mem- 
bership. Their go-ahead spirit is manifest in 
everything that concerns the Shefheld people, even, 
it seems, on the authority of the Census returns, 
in the matter of population. Shefheld has come 
out at the top of all other Yorkshire towns, and 
its photographic society bids fair to do likewise. 
I take off my hat and bow my congratulations. 


An Original Syllabus. 

The unique syllabus of the Dewsbury Photo- 
graphic Society has once again reached me, and, 
like its predecessors, bears the stamp of origin- 
ality. It is the production of the fertile brain of 
Dewsbury’s popular president, Mr. Albert Lyles. 
A black-and-white drawing, into which Mr. Lyles 
has introduced the King and Queen in silhouette 
profile, is prepared, setting forth the syllabus of 
summer excursions, and the whole is photo- 
graphed. Glossy-surface bromide postcards do 
the rest. 


A New Society for Liverpool. 


Another society is born to Liverpool, apparently 
with the object ot catering for the needs of a 
suburban district, and I am informed that a meet- 
ing held on May 4 was a most enthusiastic one, 
when it was decided to go forward with the pro- 
ject, and a series of day and half-day excursions 
was arranged. It is proposed to provide a good 
winter syllabus, and just one whist-drive. My 
question to the new society is, ‘‘ Have you joined 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation?’’ The 


The City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society.— 
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title of the society is to be West Lancashire 
Photographic Society, with rooms at 109, South 
Road, Waterloo, and the hon. secretary is Mr. 
Robert C. Davies, 19, Castle Street, Liverpool. 


Accrington and Sutton Camera Clubs. 

The syllabus of the Accrington Camera Club 
shows an equally active summer programme as in 
winter, for the average mectings arranged for 
June to September are five per month, and the 
secretary requests a good attendance at the 
rambles, probably prompted by the thought that 
good and regular attendances at the rambles 
means plenty of pictures for the forthcoming 
exhibition. The Sutton Photographic Club is not 
quite so ambitious, and content themselves with 
an excellent series of four monthly organised 
excursions. 


Stereoscopy at Bournemouth, 

At the Bournemouth Camera Club it was 
thought that the expense of providing two per- 
fectly matched lenses may deter many from going 
in for stereoscopic photography—a fascinating 
branch of photographic work. Nevertheless, the 
members were greatly interested in what Mr. 
R. Y. Banks had to tell them in his very able 
paper on the subject. Some charming examples 
were shown; and if age is any recommendation, 
stereoscopy can claim the distinction of being far 
older than photography. 


What to do in a Thunderstorm. 

The Woolwich Photographic Society have dis- 
covered the best thing to do, if a sudden 
thunderstorm comes on whilst the photographic 
party is a-picture-hunting—take tea at the 
nearest inn. Such was their difficulty and solu- 
tion on a recent Saturday at Loughton, when 
they were approaching the Forest. 


Worthing Photographic Record and Survey. 

An interesting proposal was that made at the 
annual meeting of the Worthing Camera Club, 
namely, to establish a record section, with the 
object of forming a collection of photographs of 
historic value, on similar lines presumably to the 
Photographic Record and Survey of Sussex. In 
Worthing, as elsewhere, landmarks in the shape 
of old houses and streets are rapidly disappear- 
ing, or undergoing alteration, and a properly con- 
ducted record section in connection with the 
Camera Club should prove of increasing interest 
and importance in the future. 


Maidstone Exhibition. 

The seventh annual exhibition of the Maidstone 
Camera Club, opened by the Mayoress, Mrs. F. E 
Wallis, is again a most brilliant success, and 
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should be a very useful asset of the society. Each 
class appears to have been well supported, and 
the judges had some difficulty in apportioning 
the numerous prizes. A novelty in the class was 
a prize for the best nine prints of old half-timbered 
houses in Kent. I should have liked very much 
to see that collection, a subject which personally 
appeals to me, and, on the other hand, will 
receive some attention by town-planning authori- 
ties during the next year or two. 


Manchester Amateur. 

The Manchester Amateur Photographic Society 
recently had an open house to the members of the 
Microscopical Society, when Mr. F. W. Parratt 
gave a lecture and demonstration of photomicro- 
graphy. He explained the construction of the 
apparatus he was using, and then showed how it 
could be used for copying pictures or diagrams, 
and then, by introducing a microscope, how large- 
sized photographs of such microscopic objects as 
diatoms, etc., could be obtained. Mr. Parratt 
took great pains to make every point in his 
demonstration clear and understandable, explain- 
ing the use of the lenses and eye-pieces, the 
methods for obtaining even illumination of the 
object, and the best ways to get the maximum 
efficiency from the various sources of light—lamp, 
incandescent gas, or electric. 


The Abuses of Photography. 

In the course of an interesting paper on the 
" Abuses of Photography," by Mr. Case, at the 
Bristol Photographic Club, it was pointed out 
that indiscriminate snapshotting of people under 
uncomíortable circumstances was beyond the 
limits of decency. Dealing with photographic 
caricature, Mr. Case was of the opinion that 
exceptional ability was required not to include it 
under the heading of abuse. At the Bath Exhibi- 
tion, the Bristol Club has been eminently success- 
ful, Mr. Henry Marle securing first place, and 
Mr. Johnstone honourably mentioned. A visit to 
ше exhibition formed part of their programme for 

ay. 


Night Photography. 

Mr. H. Creighton Beckett says night photo- 
graphy presents many difficulties, but they are not 
insuperable, whilst the pursuit of the dark art 
furnishes first-class excuses for staying out late. 
These and other interesting points were detailed 
to the members of the Bowes Park Photographic 
Society recently. Halation is one of the dim- 
culties which may be met by using a mixture of 
blacking and treacle. This sounds simple and 
cheap, and is probably no more “ messy" than 
the average halation mixture. 


In the Novices’ class a silver 


At the annual general meeting of this society, held on the 22nd 
ult, a very satisfactory report and balance-sheet was presented 
to the members. The report shows an increase in the number 
of members, fifteen having joined during the year. The accounts 
show that a substantial profit was realised from the exhibition. 
After some discussion it was decided that the next annual 
exhibition should be held in November, and should con- 
tain members’ and open classes. Mr. Frank W. Gardner, of 
135, Vaughan Road, Harrow, continues to hold the office of 
hon. secretary. 

Croydon Camera Club’s House Exhibition.—4An interesting 
little exhibition by members of the Croydon Camera Club was 
opened at the headquarters of the club on May 24th. The 
quality of the work shown indicates that the members of the 
club are as strong in their pictorial output as they are well 
known to be in their technical achievements. Notable among 
the pictures on view were a series of prints by Mr. J. M. 
Sellors, whose productions showed a steadily growing apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of Nature in her simplest forms. All these 
pictures were of high merit, but were not for competition. The 
silver medal in the Pictorial class was awarded to Mr. F. J. 
Perry, for “А Summer Storm"; the bronze medal to Mr. 
Н. P. С. Harpur, for “А Corner of the Enchanted Isle”; 
while S. J. Taylor, J. Keane, H. P. C. Harpur, and F. J. 
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medal was awarded to Mr. A. F. Catherine, bronze medal to 
Mr. F. Baker, and hon. mentions to A. F. Catherine, W. H. 
Claypoole, W. T. Hogg, and F. Knott. In the class for technical 
work a bronze medal was awarded to Mr. E. C. Crane 


The Bath Exhibition of Paintings, Photographs, and Prints of 
Picturesque Places around Bath, held May 20-27, proved of 
great interest, and attracted many visitors. In the photographic 
section the Bath Photographic Society and the Bristol Photo- 
graphic Club showed collective exhibits. The first prize in 
this section was awarded to Mr. H. Marle, of Bristol, and the 
second to Mr. J. Dent Young, of Bath. 


We offer congratulations to Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., 
F.R.P.S., on the acceptance of his design for the bronze 
memorial which is to be erected in Nottingham in honour of 
Nottingham heroes of the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny. 
The monument will probably be erected on a site which will 
enable it to be visible for miles along the Trent Valley. 


Bargains in Second-hand Cameras and Lenses are now being 
offered by Taylor’s Photographic Exchange, 21a, Store Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.C. A copy of the catalogue will 
be sent, post free, on application, or any readers who may be in 
the neighbourhood would do well to call and inspect Messrs. 
Taylor’s stock. pes 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
oa this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
CRITICISM, and INFCARMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be addressed 
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In order to relieve the pressure on our 
ADVICE, 


must be 
All queries and 
to The Editor, 


name and address 


Tre AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
Query or Criticism“ on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


--- 


Lens Query. 


I have bought a quarter-plate twin-lens 
camera without lenses. The minimum and 
maximum extensions are 3% and 7 inches. I 
want to get a pair of F/4.5 lenses, which will 
give me infinity, and also take portraits at 
5 ft. with maximum extension. 

H. F. W. (Chatham). 


With an object s ft. (60 in.) from the 
lens, and ground-glass image 7 in. from 
the lens, we here have a pair of conjugate 
distances, viz., 7 and 6o. To find the 
focus of lens with these conjugates we 
multiply 60 by 7, getting 420. Then 
divide this by 60 plus 7, i.e., 67. This 
gives us 6.3 nearly. Тһе focal length 
must not be longer than this, but may 
be as short as 35g inches. You have 
therefore a fairly wide choice. Probably 
you would find a lens of about 5 in. focal 
length most generally useful. With a 
5 in. lens 7 in. from the plate, you could 
deal with an object about 18 in. from 
the lens, and so copy objects about one- 
third life-size. With a 6 in. focal length 
at 7 in. from the plate, your nearest dis- 
tance would be, theoretically, 42 inches, 
or, say, 4 ft. Shorter than 5 in. would 
be apt to give you rather exaggerated per- 
spective effects with near objects. 


Commercial Photography. 

I wish to study and practise photography 

from the commercial side, i.e., taking furni- 

ture, glass, etc, for catalogue illustration. Is 

there any book dealing with this subject? 

S. M. M. (Hampstead). 

We are not aware of any book dealing 
with vour special problems, but probably 
you would find something to help you in 
Photo Miniature, No. 48, “ Commercial 
Photography.“ But really the whole mat- 
ter turns upon two factors, viz., the use 
of a panchromatic plate and proper colour 
screen, and an effective arrangement of 
the subject as regards background and 
lighting. The best thing is to take an 
example of each class of subject and prac- 
tise on it till you get a thoroughly satis- 
factory, bright, clean, and sharp print. 
There is nothing like actual practical ex- 
perience gained in this way in such a 
case. 
Lens Query. 


I have been given to understand that using 
one's camera lens for enlarging may injure 
it, as the strong light through the condenser 
will discolour the glass, etc. 


D. O. F. (London, E.C.) 


You are needlessly apprehensive on this 
score, though it is wise to be cautious 


when in doubt. Long exposure of some 
kinds of glass to strong sunlight has a 
colouring action, but the comparatively 
short time of exposure to artificial light 
in your case may be ignored. Prolonged 
use for enlarging »ay heat the lens un- 
dulv, which would not be a wise thing 
to do. But this can easily be prevented 
by slipping a bit of cardboard between 
the illuminant and lens if the lamp is 
being used for a long time at a stretch. 
Ferro-Prussiate Process. 

I have been trying some ferro-prussiate paper, 

and find it very puzzling. Car you tell me (a) 

correct time for washing a print? etc. 

R. (Bishop's Waltham). 

It is far better for you to coat your own 
paper, so as to use it fresh. Use water 
that has been boiled and allowed to stand 
until it is cold. Take 3 oz. of potassium 
ferricyanide, lumps or crystals, not pow- 
der, rinse them in a cup under the tap 
for a second or two, so as to wash off 
the adhering powder. They should now 
seem a deep ruby red. Put them in a 
graduate, and fill up to 4 oz. with water, 
and stir until dissolved. Take a stone 
ginger-beer bottle, wash it out very 
tnoroughly, and fit a good sound cork. 
When the ferricyanide is dissolved, put it 
in the stone bottle. Rinse out the measure 
and put in it 3 oz. of ammonio-citrate of 
iron, and fill up to the 5 oz. mark. Stir 
until dissolved, and add this to the stone 
bottle. Shake this bottle thoroughly, then 
filler out as much solution as is required 
for the moment. Take a piece of perfectly 
clean Turkey sponge, about the size of an 
egg, and stuff half of it into the neck of 
a clean bottle, and use this as a coating 
tool. Pin a piece of thin cartridge or 
other not very heavily sized paper to a 
diawing-board. Dip the sponge in the 
mixture, and coat the paper with even 
strokes to and fro, letting each stroke just 
overlap the edges of the last stroke. Coat- 
ing should be done by artificial light, and 
the paper dried by holding it about 3 ft. 
from a fire. Put the sheets face to face 
under pressure in a big book or press. 
The paper is now a bluish green, with a 
suggestion of yellow. Printing changes 
this colour to a bluish or violet-grey, with 
a suggestion of olive-green. Prolonged 
printing seems to make the printed image 
lighter and less distinct. There is no rule 
as to how long to wash the prints, but 
one's object is to get rid of the unaltered 
salts as quickly as possible, when the 
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highest lights (unprinted parts) should 
be white paper. If the water is alkaline 
and contains lime, long washing will wash 
the picture away, but this is not so with 
pure water or slightly acid water. It is, 
therefore, quite a good plan to acidulate 
the water in any case by a pinch of citric 
acid, or a few drops per pint of sulphuric 
acid. The stone bottle mixture will keep 
good for some weeks if kept in the dark, 
but gradually deteriorates. Do not return ` 
to the stock bottle any that has been 
poured out for coating and left over, but 
throw this away. Always filter the solu- 
tion that is to be used for coating, if you 
do not want ugly spots. Prints can be 
slightly strengthened or intensified by 
water 4 02., sulphate of iron то gr. Prints 
may be reduced by water 4 oz., strong 
liquid ammonia 4 to 5 drops, or water 
4 Oz., washing soda—a piece about the 
size of a pea. 
Printing on Silk Autochromes, etc. 
Can you give me formula for printing on 


silk? I wish to do some table centres. 
B. S. (Yelverton). 


I had one of the solutions you recommended 
for printing on silk made up, and it answered 
very well, but it required daylight. I want 
a gaslight or bromide formula, etc. Could I 
make ordinary negatives from  autochrome 
plates, so as to use them for enlarging? 
A. C. B. (Cambridge). 
In 8 oz. of cold water soak 25 gr. of 
gelatine for an hour, then apply gentle 
heat until the gelatine is thoroughly dis- 
solved. In 2 oz. of water dissolve 2 
drams of table salt, and add this to the 
gelatine solution. Dip the fabric in this, 
and fasten it with drawing pins to a light 
frame. (For small sizes the framework 
of a school slate with the slate knocked 
out does very well. Dry in a good cur- 
rent of air. When dry, brush over, freely, 
one side with water 1 oz., silver nitrate 
40 gr., and dry before the fire in artificial 
light. Print fully. Wash well. Tone in 
water 20 Oz., soda acetate 3o gr., gold 
chloride 2 gr. Rinse and fix in water 20 
oz., hypo 2 oz. This process requires 
daylight. The Platinotype Company will 
supply sensitised silk to order. This also 
requires day or powerful electric light. It 
is not practicable for the amateur to coat 
fabrics with bromide or gaslight gelatine 
emulsion, as it involves expensive 
machinery. Autochromes are not suitable 
for the making of negatives for enlarging. 
Fhotogvaphing Water- colour Draw- 
ngs. 
I gni to make a negative from the original 
water-colour drawing, from which the enclosed 
block print was made, etc. 
E. H. C. 
You may take it as a general practical 
rule that when copying any polychrome 
original which shows yellow, orange, red, 
and brown you must use a ?anchromatic, 
i.e., red-sensitive plate. True, an ortho. 
plate will give you something consider- 
ably better than an ordinary, but a pan- 
chromatic will be still better. It is, of 
course, possible that for your purpose an 
ortho. plate would give you as near to 
your ideal as you want to go. There- 
fore, try the ortho. plate (with colour 
screen, of course) first, and if that fails 
then use а panchromatic. 


Acid Fixing Bath. 

I want a cheaper acid fixing bath than one 

containing potass. metabisulphite. 

G. B. C. (Limehouse). 

(Aj In 12 oz. water dissolve 4 oz. hvpo. 
(B) In 3 oz. dissolve 4 oz. soda sulphite. 
(C) To 1 oz. water add 15 drops of 
sulphuric acid. Add C to B. Stir well, 
and then add this mixture to A. 
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— -- Saiga Printing. 
Б e Standard bread and 
paper-bag cookery were not 


mentioned yesterday іп 
London. The one theme 
of conversation on tram 
and train, in office and 


restaurant was saiga. 
Throughout the day the offices of this paper were besieged by 
eager enquirers. Ten policemen regulated the crowd. Every 
delivery of the post, every flash of the telegraph wire brought 
new applications. Uur special staff has not been to bed for 
forty-eight hours. 

The demand for the limited number of free saigas which 
we have been distributing to our readers is tremendous. We 
can distribute no more. Our original order to the makers has 
already been multiplied twenty-fold. Latest advices from 
Eastern Europe state that the herds of saigas have been greatly 
thinned in supplying the demands of our readers. 

Saigas—by which, of course, we mean brushes made of saiga 
hair—are now manufactured py Messrs. Tayke, Bull, Byhorns 
and Co., whose announcements in our advertisement columns 
should be carefully studied. 

Our Natural History Expert writes :—‘ It has frequently been 
noted that those who use camel-hair brushes tend to ‘get the 
hump.’ No such effect follows the use of the saigas. The 
Antilope colus or saiga belongs to the Lower Danube and the 
hills of the Caucasus. It has long been known that its hairs 
possessed marvellous properties, but it has been left for this 
journal to make possible their practical application to photo- 
graphy.” 

Our Printing Expert writes :—“ I have been working all day 
with the new saiga. It acts like magic. Saturated with 
developer, the saiga is drawn rapidly across the face of the 
paper. Previous correctness’ of exposure does not appear to 
matter. The image at once takes on a lusciousness which is 
amazing. The print should neither be washed nor fixed after- 
wards. To do either is to interfere with its truly marvellous 
beauty.” 

An exhibition of prints on which saiga has been used can 
be seen in this office window. Elsewhere in this issue appears 
an article on “ Saiga for Ladies," by the editress of our women’s 
column. 

In addition to the enthusiastic opinions of eminent scientists 
we published yesterday, Professor Heavibrow writes: “І shall 
lose no time in experimenting with tbe saiga you sent me." 

We are glad to see that other journals, including Zhe Printing 
Frame, are awaking to this matter. Our contemporary's recog- 
nition is somewhat tardy, and it would have been more graceful 
had it not made it appear that it was the pioneer of safga 
printing. We first drew public attention to the subject as long 
ago as April rst. | 


A Soliloquy oa Portraiture. 

A writer in one of our dailies calls portraiture the easiest, 
likewise the most difficult, of all the branches of photography. 
Well, it is; likewise it isn’t. I am in total agreement with this 
profound observation ; likewise I disagree with it entirely. But 
perhaps it is for the lucid reason just given that there is such 
a perplexing paucity of portraiture—(yes, quite my own phrase, 
and rather prettily alliterative, don't you think ?)—in our exhibi- 
tions. Portraiture, unless it be that of the Coscinodiscus 
asteromphalus at a magnification of 2,500 diameters, is really 
at a discount. Save for certain idealistic compositions, and 
child studies, and Mr. G. B. Shaw, which last we have come 
to look upon as a landscape, portraiture languishes sadly. An 
example or two may perhaps be found crushed beneath the mass 
of so-called studies of misty mornings and lamp-sprinkled nights, 
but that is all. 

Personality in Portraits. 

A good deal is being written about the portrayal of per- 
sonality. But the rub comes in when we ask ourselves, which 
personality? For we аге men of many. We have опе per- 
sonality for the breakfast-table set for two, and another for 
dinner, if there is company—one for the discerning lady who 
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expresses a wish to purchase one of our pictures, and another 
for the street urchin who pulls our tripod’s leg. The personality 
of the unhappy individual who writes these notes was different 
just now, when he savagely sharpened his quill and made a 
start, from what it will be when, in a moment or two, let us 
hope, he plays leap-frog with the inkpot, and crosses his final 
"t." The notion of the little miaiature painter in “ Nicholas 
Nickleby," that there are only two kinds of portraiture, the 
serious and the smirk, will not do at all. Perhaps the bioscope, 
working day and night for the allotted span of a man's life, may 
cheer his death-bed, by giving him a faithful representation of 
himself through the whole gamut of his personality ; but, in the 
meantime, I do not wonder that workers turn in despair to the 
cloister and the fretted aisle. - 
The Reason Why. 

I hear that the attendances at the Royal Photographic Society’s 
show have not been overwhelming. Various things are 
blamed for this, including the sun, which has blazed through 
a strenuous May and sent people into the parks rather than into 
the galleries. It is a strange policy on the part of the sun to 
set out to injure an exhibition at which it is the principal 
exhibitor. But perhaps it has taken umbrage at the preference 
for foggy and muddy skies on the part of some pictorialists. 
Nevertheless, I do not think it can be the sun. My experience 
of exhibition-goers is that neither sun-strokes nor lightning- 
strokes, freezings nor soakings can keep people from what they 
want to see. We must look a trifle lower than the sun if we are 
to make a correct diagnosis. 

Chasteners. 

“ Many of the snap-shot portraits may be regarded as 
chasteners."—From the review of a little photographic exhibi- 
tion, which shall be nameless. 

My friends are many—or, at least, 
The people whom I know, 

For some among them call me beast, 
And send me down below, 

And Mabel never speaks to me, 
And Jane and Phyllis bow, 

While as for old pal Thompson, he 
Insists on “ Mr." now. 


At tennis, hockey, on the bike 
Ive snapped them to the end 
Of proving afterwards belike 
What faults on them attend. 
I undertook their form afloat, 
In rowing, to reveal, | 
E’en snapped them swimming when the boat 
Turned over on its keel. 


Yet somehow it has all been vain, 
My work is come to naught, 

My blessing has been turned to bane, 
I’ve missed the end I sought. 

Full often friendship one must break 
When duty’s on the card, 

But, still, I never thought they’d take 
My chastening scourge so hard. 


Terms of Subscription for The Amateur Photographer and Photo- 
graphic News," sent post free on date of publication. 
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HE last week or two 


we have been dis- 
cussing the subject, 
and the proper expo- 
sure from a tech- 
nical aspect, but 
prints from some 
negatives you took 


at Easter may well 
form a peg on which 


to hang some few 
hints on choosing 
the point of view. 


You were anxious to 
get a pleasing view of the old church, 
which certainly possesses a very fine 
broach spire, standing detached, we 
see, from the church itself, and appar- 
ently of much earlier date, and vou ex- 
posed half a dozen plates from various 
points. This is really a very good way 
of learning how to select a good point 
of view, for a picture often looks verv 
different from what one expected from 
the image on the ground glass. 

We must commend vou in the first 
place for choosing a fairly distant 
standpoint. Had you gone much nearer 
vou would have had the more modern 
and less beautiful part of the buildings, 
unduly emphasised, and the spire 
dwarfed and partly hidden. As it is, in 
every case, you have allowed the spire 
to dominate the group of buildings, 
even if it does not always dominate 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


everything else in the picture. Now, 
here in print No. 1 you have got the 
spire nicely placed on the plate, not too 
central, nor yet too near 
the edge, but the fore- 
ground is far from being 
satisfactory. The dark 
mass of hedge on the right 
is à very ugly shape, and 
the straight -lines of the 
foot tracks are too precise 
to be pleasing. 

Apparently you felt this, 
for vou evidently got 
farther away for No. 2, 
introducing foreground in- 
terest of a more varied 
character. This was evi- 
dently taken with the same 
lens as No. 1, probably the 
normal lens of about 5 in. 
focal length? Yes, we 
thought so, and it is 
astonishing how often this 
proves to be too short for 
pleasing perspective and effect, particu- 
larly when distant as well as near ob- 
jects are included in the picture. Here, 
for instance, the spire is a compara- 
tively unimportant object, and if you 
had moved a little nearer to the hedge 
gate and stile it would have been, rela- 
tively, less important still, though you 
would have cut off a good slice of quite 
unnecessary and uninteresting fore- 
ground by so doing. 

Print No. 3 shows to 
great advantage in com- 
parison with No. 2, and 
we do not know but that 
this is the best of the lot. 
It is quite obvious that 
you used a longer focus 
lens, possibly the single 
component of the lens 
used for prints Nos. 1 and 
2. But we think we are 
right in saying that you 
did not work from the 
same point of view? You 
moved а little further 
back? We thought so, 
because although the spire 
is on a larger scale, there 
is little difference in the 
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CHOOSING THE POINT OF VIEW. 


size on the two prints of the fore- 
ground objects. Of course, if vou 
had used the back half of the lens 


from 


No. 
sizes of the spire and the gate would 


the same standpoint as print 
2 was taken from, the relative 


have been exactly the same. But by 
moving a little further back you have 
reduced the scale of these foreground 
objects, and yet have kept the spire of 
an important size. This is because the 
distance you moved the camera back 
was relatively considerable for the fore- 
ground objects, but inconsiderable for 
the distant objects. It is a very impor- 
tant point, and enables you to get a 
proper relation of parts when using 
long-focus lenses. We can get a simple 
illustration by holding the hand in 
front of the eye, and about six inches 
away, and noting how much of the 
opposite wall of the room it covers. 
Then, without moving the hand, move 
the head a little further back, until it is, 
say, twelve inches from the hand, and 
notice that much less of the wall is now 
covered or hidden bv the hand. In, 
other words, the hand is now relativelv 
smaller than it was, as compared with 
the more distant objects. 

The only bit we do not like in No. 4 
is the foreground. The path is a very 
straight line, and, the rest of the forc- 
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ground is too even in tone. If you 
could break up this foreground a little 
by some pencil work on the back of the 
negative, and add just a suggestion of 
sky, instead of an even tone of grey, 
you would have quite a pleasant little 
picture. 

We do not think you have been so 
successful in print No. 4. The eye 
jumps from the tree on the right to the 
spire, and back from the spire to the 
tree. We miss the gate, too, on the left, 
which in No. 3 very materially helps 
the pyramidal form of the composition. 
No. 4 looks too empty and unfinished 
at the left-hand edge. Then we do not 
like the stile coming underneath the 
spire, and it is quite likely that this in- 
tensifies the feeling of the emptiness 
of the edge. In No. 3 the eye is led 
into the picture through the open gate- 
way, but in No. 4 this open gateway 
takes the eye almost out of the picture, 
and past the spire to the left-hand edge 
of the print. It is little points like these 
which you can analyse so much better 
on the print than when actually looking 
at the subject, and this is why we so 
often urge you to make two or three 
exposures when in doubt, and quietly 
think them over when you have prints 
from the negatives. 

No. 4, as we have pointed out, has 
the spire and the tree too nearly equal 
in importance, this being the reason 
the eye jumps from one to the other. 
Tree and spire are about equally dis- 
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tant from the right and 
left-hand edges of the 
print, and this gives too 
regular a spacing. But in 
No. 5 this is much worse, 
the tree and the spire look- 
ing as though they had 
quarrelled, and each was 
anxious to get out of the 
picture if possible. The 
gate comes under the 
spire, and there is nothing 
of much importance be- 
tween spire and tree, the 
stile being quite a small 
object. The whole effect 
suggests the use of the 
trimming knife to make 
two prints instead of one, 
and when this is the case 
we may be sure the compo- 
sition is not satisfactory. 

Print No. 6 breaks away, and gives 
us a quite different arrangement. Our 
old friend, the white gate, is again very 
helpful on the extreme left; and the 
distant grouping of gate, spire, trees, 
and buildings seen indistinctly through 


the trees is happily composed. You 
chose a suitable lighting in that the 
shadows of the near trees fall across 
the grass, and help to make the fore- 
ground interesting. Yet in spite of all 
this, the print is not satisfactory. The 
stream runs away on the right, and the 
light on the water forms a spot which 
catches the eye, leading it 
to the right of the trees, 
while the church spire, 
which is supposed to be 
the main object of interest, 
leads the eye to the left of 
the trees. Hence we have 
divided interest, which is 
always unsatisfactory. Of 
course, you could quite 
safely spot out this light, 
and also tone down the 
light in the distance be- 
tween the two tree stems, 
but even then the stream 
would take the eye too 
strongly to that side of the 
picture. If the stream had 
run on the left of the trees 
instead of the right, the 
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composition would have been much 
more effective. Just cover up the 
bottom right-hand corner 
with your finger, and 
notice how the composition 
gains by the loss of this 
distraction. You will see 
from this, that though this 
may be pretty and interest- 
ing in itself, it may spoil 
a picture by fighting for 
supremacy, so to speak, 
with the point which you 
wish to be the chief in- 
terest. Two points of equal 
interest in a picture are as 
impossible as two mis- 
tresses of one house or 
two kings in one country. 

We think your batch of 
prints very creditable and 
very educational, but there 
is little doubt, after 
analysing them in this 
way, as to No. 3 being the best, subject 
to the little alterations we have sug- 
gested in the foreground. 


EW READERS of 
"The A. P. & P. N.“ 
should note that each of these 
Beginners 


articles is complete 
in itself, but the entire series 


forms a highly instructive guide 


for the Amateur Photograrher. 
| ch 


Many of the back numbers aie 
cul of print, but opplication to the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., will bring particulars of those 
still obtainable. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 


The 


| technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HERE can be no doubt about the fact 

that a landscape scene which includes 
either still or running water in a mode- 
rately prominent manner has a certain 
attraction for most of us. This is more 
especially the case when, as in the picture 
on the next page, the water is in active 
movement. One can well understand the 
ancients calling the running water of the 
springs agua viva—i.e., living water 
first, as something which, by its active 
movement, suggests life, and second—but 
not less important—one of the essentials 
of animal and plant life. So that it is 
not difficult to understand the imagery of 
water passing into the realms of theology 
and of modern poetry, as in Longfellow's 
world-famous “ Hiawatha "—minnehaha— 
i.e., laughing water. But probably 
these thoughts do not go very far towards 
helping us to make good negatives and 
prints of water landscape. Now in fig. A 
we have a subject which is in itself not 
particularly attractive, nor is it an un- 
qualified technical triumph; and yet it 


f 


S rr. 
A.—THE OLD MILL. by 


contains a hint for a line of pictorial ex- 
periment worth consideration. 

The author merely mentions evening 
as the time the photograph was taken, 
and we may assume that the high-lights 
on the windows, and their reflections in 
the water, are the light of the setting sun, 
either reflected on the glass or shining 
through the empty building. 

The negative probably has been over- 
developed, and so become too contrastíul, 
giving us too much skylight and too strong 
light reflected in the water. The small 
boy on the river bark to our right is not 
a helpful incident. 

Nevertheless, the combination of lighted 
windows in conjunction with water and 
reflections contains a useful hint for the 
picture-maker on the look-out for little- 
trodden paths. 

In fig. B we have quite a contrast—viz., 
noon in April. The original print on 
glossy P.O.P shows good technical 


quality, and is an interesting experiment 
in depicting water in movement, but is 
not satisfactory as a picture, because there 
is too much conflict of interest between the 
fountains and the buildings in the dis- 
tance which are serving as background. 
It was a mistake to use so small a stop as 
F/22, for this gives far too much ‘ depth 
of focus"—i.e., depth of focal field or 
picture planes. Had a larger stop, say 
F/11 or F/8, been used, and the near 
fountain put into sharp focus, probablv 
the buildings would have been softened in 
definition, and so would have suggested 
their distance and not been so noticeable. 

In the third example, viz., C, we have 
yet another phase of moving water. The 
original print, though indicating a some- 
what under-exposed negative, yet contains 
some “ quality " which is not shown in 
the reproduction. The author deserves to 
be credited with an acceptable suggestion 
of cloudy sky, and also a good deal more 
light and shade variation in the waterfall 
part than is here given. But, having paid 

our just debts in 
| these respects, there 
yet remains the 
stubborn fact that 
the picture is not 
entirely satisfactory. 
The waterfall part 
looks too much like 
frozen water, and 
this streak or band 
of light cutting 
across the width of 
the picture seems to 
divide the picture 
into two parts. The 
trees or hillside, or 
whatever the dark 
mass at the side ot 
the house may be, 
is conspicuously 
— and  unpleasantly 
Mrs. McE. Kelly. dark. The exposure, 
1-25th sec., has been cut too fine. Double 
this time would have given a better sug- 
gestion of moving water, and also would 
have given the dark objects a better 
chance. Many beginners make the par- 
donable mistake of thinking that when 
dealing with moving water the exposure 
must be so short that no movement is 
shown. 

At the same time, the beginner should 
not go to the other extreme, and while 
securing a full exposure for the landscape 
portion of his picture allow the moving 
water in a picture such as fig. C to 
become too woolly through movement. A 
plan that is sometimes adopted when the 
subject is thought worthy of it, is to make 
two exposures, one fairly rapid for the 
moving water, and the second, a longer 
exposure, possibly on an ortho plate, with 
a yellow screen, but taken from identically 
the same standpoint, to secure the land- 
scape and clouds. If these are taken 
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within a few minutes of each other, and 
without moving the camera, it is possible 
to produce a good combination print em- 
bodying the good qualities of both the 
especially 


negatives. This applies to 


B.—THE FOUNTAINS. By S. Harris. 


woodland subjects which contain a water- 
fall or other moving water. 

Finally, coming to the picture overleaf, 
we see the effect of an exposure quoted 
as Ij secs. with F/32. The prolonged ex- 
posure, whatever it was, certainly gives 
one a much better impression of moving 
water than those above mentioned, which 
were taken witii exposures quoted as 
I-25th, 1-soth sec., and so on. But the 
use of so small a stop as F/32 was hardly 
necessary, for it has given us a definition 
too uniform throughout the various planes, 
and this practically always tends to 
compress or flatten the appearance of 
the subject. Note also that the water looks 
bright without appearing milky, and the 
sky has a helpful suggestion of clouds. 


New readers should note that back numbers 
containing previous Beginners’ Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers 52, Long 
9 49 Acre London, W.C. 4 4 


C.—THE Fairs, Low Lrvrx. 
Бу М. E. Treeby. 
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A RELIC OF THE PAST By FRED NEVISON. 


Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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By JAMES GOODWIN. 


AN EARLY VISITOR. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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"TOPICS OF THE WEEK |” 
| ӘЕІМТОРТАТ; COMMENT 


The London Camera Club closed its first lecture ses- 
sion on the last Thursday of May, although the attend- 
ance was fully as great as on any 
THE CAMERA CLUB’S evening in the winter. Like its 
FIRST SESSION. predecessor, the club has been 
able to enlist the services of first- 
class lecturers, and of specialists in many branches of 
art and science, and the manner in which the meetings 
have been supported, and the esprit de corps which 
has become evident, show how effectively the club has 
found its place in the photographic and social life of 
London. A warm vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
H. W. Fairholme, the honorary secretary, for his skill 
in arranging the programme, and even more for the 
spirit of good fellowship which he has managed to infuse 
into the whole working of the club How many 
societies on closing the session pass a vote of thanks to 
the honorary secretary? Altogether, it may be said that 
the vigour of the club provides the best answer to the 
carping criticism with which a certain small section 
greeted the effort to establish it—the sort of criticism 
which in retrospect appears even more ridiculous than 
it did at the time. 
W e Q 


The letter published on another page from the Hon. 


Secretary of The London Salon of Photography, 
announcing their forthcoming 
THE LONDON SALON exhibition, will be noted with 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION. interest by a great number of 

readers, who will welcome an 
exhibition of the character of the London Salon in the 
autumn. It is also a matter for congratulation that 
as a result of the success of last year’s show, the com- 
mittee have secured the gallery of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East. This 
fine gallery has been long associated with the Photo- 
graphic Salons, and will doubtless be the venue of many 
more as successful as any in the past. 


е oo ® 

The racing season is producing its usual quota of 
photographs of racing horses, and one wonders whv 
these representations so often just fail 
to be satisfying. The galloping horse 
is a pleasant enough object to the 
eye, expressing as it does the wilder 
poetry of motion. And the painter gives us a most 
vivid rendering of it, and one which is convincing too, 


THE HORSE IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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because we have all looked upon the same spirited 
scene hundreds of times. But the average photograph 
of the horse is a most wooden production. Dr. Adolphe 
Abrahams, whose skill in high-speed photography is 
beyond all question, admits that neither with focal- 
plane nor multispeed shutters has he been able to obtain 
a satisfactory horse photograph. In polo and yeomanry 
sports the animals appeal to the eye as most graceful 
creatures; in the photograph they have the pose of a 
magnified toy. How is it that the high-speed photo- 
grapher can hit off to perfection the grace and style 
of the hurdle-jumper, and yet when it comes to a horse 
leaping the hedge suggest that it is rather ungracefully 
walking through it? Perhaps a careful study of the 
cinematograph reproduction would reveal the secret of 
our weakness. The only explanation of which we can 
think is that instantaneous photography is too fast for 
the horse’s gallop, not because the actual motion of the 
horse is slower than the motion of other things which 
are correctly rendered, but because the parts concerned 
in the motion are less closely correlated. What appeals 
to us in a horse’s gallop is the combined effect in the 
mind of two sets of motions, and as these are not syn- 
chronous, but follow one another, the camera gives an 
uncertain result of arrested motion, although the slower 
and less analysing eye is satisfied. 
е е c 
We have in various articles during the past few weeks 
again impressed upon our readers the great advantages 
that backed plates confer on the 
THE PAGET photographer who uses them. At 
INVISIBLE BACKING. this time of year, when brilliant 
light abounds, the backed plate is 
specially useful, and we are sure that all photographers 
who recognise this fact will appreciate the excellent 
features of the new * invisible " backing that Messrs. 
The Paget Prize Plate Co. are now supplying with all 
their well-known brands of plates. Unlike all other 
forms of backing, this preparation takes the form of a 
beautifully even non- actinic film machine-coated on 
to the backs of the plates. As its name implies, it 
is invisible under the light of the dark-room, being 
orange-red in colour and is semi-teansparent, vet is a 
perfect preventive of halation. There is no necessity 
to rub off the backing previous to development, as it 
entirelv disappears in anv alkaline developer without 
leaving anv stain in the solution, on the negative, or on 
4 » n 
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the hands. All the firm's plates are supplied with the 
invisible backing at a slight extra charge, and our 
readers should write to the firm's address at Watford 
for further particulars and samples. 
е е в 
There was a vogue some time ago for illustrated 
interviews, principally with stage people, Іп which 
through half a dozen portraits the 
ANIMATED interviewee was seen to be suiting the 
PORTRAITURE. action to the word. The idea is capable 
of extension, and without the artificiality 
in posing which these illustrated interviews often sug- 
gested. Within the compass of a single speech, a vivid 
and picturesque orator like Mr. John Burns will adopt 
a succession of striking natural poses, and the result, 
if they could be taken by a discerning photographer, 
would form an animated series indeed. Pounding his 
left hand with his right, he says, ‘‘ On the day that 
the trams went over the bridges slumdom received its 
marching orders." Then, with a vigorous setting of 
his shoulders and throwing back of his head, I am 
the sixteenth of eighteen children." And, again, with 
hat low down over his eyes, and hands deep in his 
pockets, ** With the enlightened President of the Local 
Government Board that the country possesses at 
present ." And the little army of press photo- 
graphers sit on the grass and snap him as he calls 
for cheers for the chairman. 
е ве в 
А phase of photography which is said to possess 
extraordinary fascination for those who practise it is 
the representation of electri- 
ELECTRICAL DISCHARGES cal discharges оп photo- 
ON PLATES. graphic plates. Mr. C. W. 
Raffety brought forward a 
very large number of negatives of this description at 
the last meeting of the Róntgen Society, the point of 
distinction being that the discharges were taken at a 
progressively decreasing air-pressure below that of the 
atmosphere. The size of the positive spark increased 
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rapidly as the pressure was reduced, and when the latter 
got below a hundred millimetres the glow discharge 
began to be manifest. The negative discharges, too, 
in decreasing air-pressure, quickly lost their characteris- 
tic palm-leaf structure, and, indeed, their appearance 
was likened to crabs, and that of the positive discharges 
to spiders. The precise meaning of the forms obtained 
has still to be discovered. 
е е со 

Тһе art of negative retouching has nowadays lost 
much of the mystery surrounding it in the past. The 
polytechnics and other instructors, 
with their practical teaching at the 
disposal of all and sundry, have been 
largely responsible for this, coupled 
with the illustrated articles on the after-treatment of 
negatives appearing from time to time in the pages of 
THE A. P. AND P.N. All this has helped to render the 
application of the pencil to the negative for the correc- 
tion of faults a matter of certainty and ease. The 
pencil itself, however, is a factor that is generally not 
sufficiently emphasised for the production of perfect 
work. The lead should bear sharpening to the finest 
needle-point, give a perfect touch without being at 
all gritty, and, above all, should be sound and firm in 
substance, and not break when a little extra pressure 
is put on the point. All these qualities are possessed 
by the Koh-i-noor pencils in a marked degree. Our 
readers need hardly to be reminded that the Koh-i-noor 
are the well-known yellow hexagon-shaped pencils 
(which are, like all other high-class goods, becoming 
largely imitated in appearance by other makers). The 
Koh-i-noor pencils are made in a great number of grades 
and forms by Messrs. L. and C. Hardtmuth, Ltd., who 
have just recently opened their palatial premises, Koh- 
i-noor House, in Kingsway, London, W.C. Photo- 
graphers should always use these pencils when retouch- 
ing, and may, moreover, well use them for all other 
purposes for which a good and lasting pencil is 
required. 


THE RETOUCHING 
PENCIL. 
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A NOTE ON COLOUR. я 


PAINTER and a photographer each stood in con- 
templation of a scene bathed in the soft light of a 
setting sun. The yellow and gold of the tide-swept 

sands harmonised with the soft purples of the sea lavender. 

« You photographer-fellows are very keen on this kind of 
thing," said the painter with a comprehensive hand-wave. 

“Yes!” assented the man with the camera. “ Now that 
we have our orthochromatic plates and screens we can render 
colour-values more satisfactorily." 

“ Then how is it," inquired the man of the brush, "that 
so many of your photographs never have any colour in 
them?" 

“ How can a photograph have colour?” asked the photo- 
grapher, aiming his camera towards the sinking orb. “The 
idea is simply ridiculous." 

The painter viewed his work with one eye, and resumed : 

“A photograph may suggest colour, and thereby, to the 
seeing eye, be full of colour. It is colour-suggestion that we 
miss in your work." 

“ Now I follow you,” observed the photographer, relapsing 
into deep thought. “It is very easy for you to talk in this 
way; but how is the thing to be done? I use orthochromatic 
plates and a screen when necessary, and I understand that 
these methods give me correct colour renderings.” 

Perhaps so!” remarked the painter in incredulous tones; 
“but do you notice that I am using blue in these foreground 
shadows, and that all my shadows are full of colour—not 
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brilliant, nor heavy, but perfectly clear and transparent ? 
Now, you photographers give us such heavy, dark shadows, 
that there is no transparency in them and no suggestion of 
colour. Look around at the scene before us. Where do we 
get the soft, harmonious effects of colour? Facing the 
light? No! there we get the maximum of shadow in juxta- 
position with the brightest lights. Turn round, and you will 
see that more colour is to be observed in the lights than 
in the shadows. You people seem fond of these effects 
against the light, and they are, without doubt, attractive ; 
but when you look in the direction of the minimum of colour, 
and even then render your shadows colourless, can you 
wonder that your pictures do not, as a rule, suggest colour ? ” 
“I never thought of it in that way." And, swinging his 
camera round at an angle of ninety degrees, the photo- 
grapher noted the colour-effect on his screen. | 
“Do you say that it is impossible to give a suggestion 
of colour against the light?” he asked, after looking long- 
ingly to the west. | 
“Not at all. If you can render the great range of light 
and shadow without getting the latter heavy and detailless, 
then you will retain the colour-values of your scene; but you 
cannot expect to get as much suggestion of colour from 
shadow as from light. Your aim should be a judicious com- 
bination of the two.” 
As each packed up in the fast-fading light, the photo- 
grapher murmured, “We have much yet to learn.” 
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THE visitor 
to either of 
- the two 
recent pho- 
tographic 
exhibitions 
in London 
where ap- 
paratus 
wason view 
must have 
been struck 
with the 
multiplicity of models of the modern hand-camera. 
We refer more particularly to the tvpe usually re- 
ferred to as '' folding pocket cameras," and most of 
which can also be described as '' hand and stand,"' 
meaning thereby their adaptability for use either in the 
hand for instantaneous work or on a tripod for time 
exposures. 

With the enormous increase in the numbers of 
cameras now made, and at prices to suit all pockets, 
there is hardly any reason why everybody is not an 
amateur photographer. Now is the right time of year 
to start. During the present month, and in July, the 
light may be regarded as the best for the entire year; 
that is, provided the weather remains fine. We have 
had in previous Junes climatic conditions that could not 
be described as ‘‘ summer-like.’’ Nevertheless, June 
on the whole is a fine month for the outdoor worker who 
likes pleasant surroundings. Occasional cold nights, 
downpours of rain, and cloudy days cannot disguise the 
fact that the hours of daylight are ample, and the 
temperature is generally genial. 

Since the beginning of the year numerous practical 
articles on Coronation photography have appeared in 
these pages. This subject—ideal for the hand-camera 
man—has been dealt with so thoroughly that it is not 
proposed to say more about it in the present article than 
to emphasise the fact that the incidents attending the 
celebrations in all parts of the country will probably 
afford as excellent an opportunity for record work and 
picture making as the actual processions in London. 

There are, however, many other subjects for con- 
sideration in June apart from the Coronation, and which 
those to whom the rush and bustle of hand-camera 
work in crowds may not appeal will turn to for the 
exercise of their camera craft. The following hints for 
subjects all of which can be successfully dealt with 
with the“ hand and stand ’’ type of camera may prove 
useful. 


Work. 

The trees have now dropped nearly all fruit blossoms, 
and the foliage is probably as full and rich as it will 
be at any time during the year. The title of ‘‘ Leafy 
June " has been well earned for this month, but this 
very plethora of foliage is a drawback from the land- 
scape photographer’s point of view. 

Trees may not seem very difficult subjects to photo- 
graph, but although there are probably far more photo- 
graphers of landscape than of any other branch of 
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pictorial 
work, the 
number of 
really good 
tree pic- 
tures that 
appear at 
the exhibi- 
tions are 
few indeed. 
P hia to: 
graphy of trees is work for early morning or late after- 
noon, when the sun is low. Large stops, a reasonably 
long exposure, and orthochromatic plates are essen- 
tials. The large stop and full exposure will give greater 
breadth by subduing the insistent sparkle and fine detail 
of full-foliaged trees. Effective massing of light and 
shade is the chief point to be observed when dealing 
with summer landscape and with trees in full leaf. 
Bright noonday light is the worst possible for this 
particular subject. 


Lack of Atmosphere. 


The lack of apparent atmosphere on a bright June 
day is a considerable disadvantage to the picture maker, 
and it frequently happens that for days together, from 
sunrise to sunset, the visible horizon, be it trees in the 
middle distance or hills that are miles away, presents a 
hard, clear-cut outline against the sky, and as clearly 
marked for depth of tone as objects much nearer. On 
such days attention should be devoted to the photo- 
graphy of detail rather than extensive views. Cattle 
studies or wayside features afford just as good picture- 
making material as subjects embracing a larger expanse 
of country. 

Develop such subjects as these with the idea of ob- 
taining a thin, soft negative, but one full of delicate 
gradation. The correctly exposed summer landscape 
negative generally shows a tendency to heavy contrast 
that over-exposure will not alter. The correct treat- 
ment is to obtain a thin negative by careful develop- 
ment. Dilute rodinal or azol will generally give the 
right quality. Use either solution in the proportion of 
one part of rodinal or azol to 40 or 60 of water, but do 
not over-expose. 

The June Shy. 

Clouds are generally conspicuous by their absence 
from June landscapes, but occasionally, as during the 
past few weeks, some excellent sky effects occur with 
the passing of a thunderstorm. 

Care should be taken, therefore, when June pictures 
have been secured in sunshine, to observe the cha- 
racteristics of the sky. In nature this will frequently 
be blank; that is, a plain expanse of blue, slightly 
gradated from the zenith to the horizon, but otherwise 
unbroken. Do not, however, if it is the intention to 
print-in clouds, add to the landscape taken under the 
cloudless June sky storm clouds secured in the early 
spring, just because they happen to look effective; the 
result will undoubtedly be incongruous. Тһе typical 
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fleecy wisps of vapour. Cirrus or light rolling cumulus 
delicate in tone, are the utmost that one should attempt 
when printing-in a helpful sky for a sunny June land- 
scape. To photograph the delicate forms of summer 
clouds, an ortho. plate and strong yellow screen (K3) 
are necessary. 


Some Subjecte. 


Those who are fortunate enough to possess gardens 
will doubtless now be in the full enjoyment of the 
beauties of the floral glories of the month. Flower 
photography—with the flowers in situ—is a subject that 
is still comparatively unworked. 

June, too, sees the commencement of the hay-making. 
Here at once is a subject offering vast possibilities for 
picture making with the hand camera, and yet one that 
has been so rarely portrayed successfully. Fast ortho. 
plates are a necessity to do this subject justice, and in 
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a good light snapshots with a light colour filter (say, 
Кі) will give a greatly improved result. 

Care should be taken, when attempting this subject, 
to choose a good view point. Possibly the best plan 
is to carefully follow the movements of the most inte- 
resting and picturesque group of workers, and endea- 
vour to snapshot them when actually employed and 
unconscious of the presence of the camera. The posed 
haymaker—male or female—is usually very obvious. 

Speed hand-camera work is now easily possible from 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m. Now that the actinic value of the 
light is at its maximum, over-exposure should be 
guarded against during the brighter hours of the 
day. The A. P.“ Exposure Table for June (published 
in last week's number) can be followed with advantage 
as being a good approximate guide for most subjects, 
and allowing a margin for error on the right side. 

M. 


TANK DEVELOPMENT. 


Special о ‘‘ The A. P. & P. N.” 


GOOD many readers will probably know the advice, 
so often quoted in the photographic Press, to use 
brains with your developer. I suppose it's as old as 

the “© expose for the shadows ” adage. Some people will 
perhaps recollect Dr. Frederick Graves' story of the beginner 
who tried and found it didn't work. Well, his trouble was 
that he got 'em from the cook, and then they only came out 
of calves' head. 

He wouldn't have done much worse if, like other be- 
ginners, including myself, he had used, or tried to use, his 
own! Far be it from me to suggest that the brains of a 
great many beginners in photography are not excellent in 
both quality and quantity, particularly the latter, as, judging 
by results, they have every opportunity of going to seed for 
want of use! I think they should be used up to the point 
when their owners realise how much better it would be to 
go in for the really high-class, expert article belonging to 
someone else. It is unnecessary to invest іп a tomahawk 
to obtain a supply; in fact, the Watkins’ Manual" is 
easier to obtain, probably cheaper, and less likely to lead to 
the Tower of London or New Old Bailev, other than as a 
visitor. 

If you don't like the brains of Mr. Alfred Watkins, you 
might try those of Messrs. Hurter and Driffield (the cele- 
brated and mysterious “Н. and D." of the plate boxes). 
If all of these sound too imposing, you can adopt the boiled- 
down essence, as supplied by Dr. Mees and others. 

Don't say at this stage, Oh! this is all very well for 
technical workers, who go in for subjects of the ord and 
Survey type, whereas I am aiming at Pictorial Photography 
with a large P." You're just the person I’m advocating it 
for. Because, if one regards development as merely making 
apparent the result of exposure, you will then have to con- 
centrate vour attention on the selection of subject, under 
appropriate conditions, and also the actual exposure that is 
itself desirable, instead of trusting to Providence and thinking 
that vou will make it all right in the developing. Person- 
ally, 1 am quite sure that I get better negatives by time 
development than by the so-called ‘‘ control " method. 

While you are about it, you may as well use one of the 
several tanks, of a more or less daylight nature, that are 
so arranged that the plates are vertical. The following 
hints are derived from mv own experience of such a con- 


cern. Be very careful how you put the plates in : sometimes 
it’s not over-easy ; when in any difficulty, put in less than 
the maximum number the machine is constructed to hold. 
It's better to do less plates at once and do them properly than 
to cram the thing and spoil one or two. When making up 
or diluting developer, it is advisable not to use water direct 
from the tap, as then bubbles will be more likely to form 
than when water that has stood about in a jug has been 
used. As a rough suggestion, with ordinary ortho. plates, 
using rodinal of a strength of one in forty, half an hour may 
be suggested as an average time for which development may 
be carried on, or perhaps rather less in the event of our being 
favoured with any warm weather during the summer. It is, 
of course, impossible to give accurate figures that will apply 
to any particular brand of plate. For one thing, there are 
many plates on the market that I've never used. The time 
that I've given should be tried with one or two plates, and 
modified afterwards, judging by prints from the negatives. 
Particulars of exposure and strength of developer, as well 
as time of immersion, should be noted down, and alterations 
made, if necessary. 

If you use a “ chemical" thermometer, you will be able to 
«tir the developer at the time that you take its temperature ; 
if you're not used to this instrument, beware of stirring the 
mercury out of the bulb at the same time! The box con- 
taining the plates should be moved up and down a few times 
during development. 

I'm afraid I must admit that I habitually fix, as well as 
develop, the plates in my own particular specimen of tank. 
The method that I adopt is to keep a saturated solution of 
hypo in a jam jar, and to pour in some of this, after emptying 
out the developer, and then to fill up with water, generally 
warm, to counteract the cooling action of diluting the hypo 
solution. After this has been given half an hour or so in 
which to act, the plates are taken out and the backing 
cleaned off them, with my hand; a brush is less efficient 
and is more likely to injure the“ butter, or gelatine side. 
They can then be put to wash in the same rack in an ordinary 
basin of water. The tank and cover are thoroughly rinsed 
out with really hot water. After some months of this kind 
of treatment, the whole arrangement will acquire a most 
decayed and dissolute appearance, that does not, however, 
appear to affect the results in any way. 
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THE WIDE-ANGLE LENS FOR PIC TORIALIS TS. 


„ Ву WARD MUIR, «:. >, | 


“4 IVE а dog ап ill name and hang him,” 
says the proverb. The short-focus lens 
is the unfortunate canine to which I pro- 
pose to allude in these notes. Amongst 

architectural photographers the wide-angle lens 

has, of course, no bad name, but rather a good one; 
no cathedral-haunter would deem his outfit com- 
plete without this instrument; and the wider the 
angle it embraces the prouder is he of possessing it. 

It is amongst pictorialists 'that the wide angle 
is so decried, We are all for longer and longer 
focus lenses; the camera which has no triple exten- 
sion is considered quite beneath the notice of thé 
artist nowadays; and the impressionistic reflex-user 
roams the land with a 12 by то portrait objective, 
the size of a dinner-plate, projecting like the muzzle 
of a battleship's big gun from the front of his 
quarter-plate black box—a dreadful strain on the 
said black box it is, too. 


£ 
J 


| if 27 
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One even hears of Salonites and Secessionists who 
do all their snapping with a telephoto attachment, 
and, when they want to immortalise the done-to- 
death St. Paul’s Cathedral, have to retire somewhere 
down about Southend to get the dome the right size 
on the plate. Mention the wide-angle lens to such 
gentry, and they will rend their abundant locks at 
the very suggestion, and brand the suggester as a 
person void of taste. 

All of which is very estimable in theory, but in 
practice it does not invariably work. The pictorialist, 
although it is to be admitted that ninety per cent. 
of his impressions are best rendered with a long- 
focus lens, is incompletely equipped if he has no 
wide-angle instrument in his bag as an accessory. 

This is not because he will require it for archi- 
tectural jobs in confined spaces. My own opinion 
is that—contrary to the convention—it is in archi- 
No. 1. tectural work that the wide-angle is not admissible, 
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and in landscape work that it is. For only in subjects 
where there are straight lines, vertical and horizontal— 
such as the interior of a room or church or the exterior 
of a house—is a wide-angled effect offensive; only in 
such subjects does the eye detect the wide-angled effect 
at all. (And, of course, in close-up portraits.) 

Now the prime sin of wrong perspective is to 
be found out. Wrong perspective may go hang 
If no critic detects it. And, in short, the product of a 
wide-angle is absolutely undetectable in any open land- 
scape print, unless the scene be foreknown to the critic. 
Whereas the blindest critic can generally °“ spot wide- 
angle distortion in an architectural study—purely be- 
cause it is so obvious and so ugly. But in the open 
landscape it is neither obvious nor ugly—until it is 
pointed out. So why point it out? Let the picture 
wide-angle or not—stand or fall by its visible beauties. 
There is no reason whatever to disclose the species 
of lens with which it was impressed on the plate. 

Suitable Subjecte fer the Wide-Angle Lene. 

The landscape photographer, wandering the fields with 
his apparatus, constantly comes across subjects every 
bit as cramped as those encountered by the architec- 
turalist. But the landscapist has this advantage, that, 
if the landscape contain no houses or figures, or no 
very close-up objects, he can use his wide-angle, and 
no one a penny the wiser, for no one will know whether 
the perspective is right "" or wrong, unless there 
be a preposterously big-headed cow, or what not, in the 
immediate foreground. Furthermore, the experimenting 
landscapist will find that, even when he has ample elbow- 
room, there are many subjects which can actually be 
composed better with a wide-angle than with an ordinary- 
focus lens; he can use the wide-angle to include one of 
those nice, long, rather affected foregrounds which are 
so much in favour nowadays; or, contrariwise, he can 
include a vast arch of sky, with clouds which the 
ordinary lens would have omitted. And so on. The 
thing has only to be tried to be appreciated. If any of 
the wiseacre critics detect the result as distorted, I shall 
be surprised. I have tried them with my wide-angle 
landscapes over and over again, and though they may 
have been ‘‘ slated ’’ on other scores, they were never 
once slated on the score of incorrect perspective. (Here 
let it be admitted that, stopped down—and it usually 
must be stopped down—the wide-angle may give less 
“ atmosphere ” than the ordinary lens; but this is a 
defect of its qualities, and must be allowed for. 

To illustrate my point I have taken two negatives, 
from exactly the same point of view, both on whole- 
plates, the first with the ordinary lens (itself far from 
narrow-angled), which is about 9$ in. focus, and the 
second with the lens from my 5 by 4 hand camera, this 
latter lens being a fraction over six inches focus. I 
grant that the view is somewhat ordinary—it is so 
rarely that one finds exactly what one wants, to illustrate 
an article!—but it at any rate contains the typical 
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ingredients of an average pictorial '' Ыс”; and was 
also characteristic in this respect, that it was impossible 
to move the camera further back; a fence was imme- 
diately behind the photographer, preventing further 
withdrawal. 

Given, then, that the photographer saw a picture in . 
this vista of ditch, and particularly wanted to include 


. the bunch of grasses in front, and had no lens but the 


ordinary-focus one, the print labelled No. 1 was the 
best he could do. I am quite ready to be told by the 
zesthetes that No. 1 is more pleasing than No. 2. 
Maybe it is. But how many of the said esthetes, 
having been shown No. 2 only, and never having seen 
No. 1, would either have detected that No. 2 exhibited 
distortion, or would have suggested that No. 2, to make 
a better composition, ought to be trimmed down to 
include only what No. 1 includes? 

I venture to say that not one critic in a million, 
examining No. 2, would have dreamt that it was at all 
grossly “ wide-angled." He might conceivably have 
recommended a drastic amputation of the foreground, 
but he would certainly have wanted the grasses left in, 
and thus, even with the foreground cut off, the wide- 
angle would have had the advantage. This, indeed, is 
one of the claims of the wide-angle—that it is very 
frequently worth using even when you intend to trim. 

The Covering Power of the Wide-Angle. 

One other point. The wide-angle usually only just 
covers the large plate, whatever size that happens to 
be, for which it is advertised as usable. Raise or lower 
the front, and the covering power commences to fall off 
at the edge. This has its merits. If we are taking a 
landscape which has a sky with clouds, we can point the 
camera somewhat downwards to include more fore- 
ground than is necessary, and then raise the front to 
remedy this, and to get in some sky. Result—the 
clouds are retained, for they occur in that part of the 
plate which is almost out of the covering power of the 
lens. Occasionally this dodge is more effective than 
the use of a graduated filter—though it is well to note 
that in the extreme corners of the plate there may be 
unexposed patches which will require trimming off. 

To return for a moment to our two illustrations. 1 
have asserted that most people who had not seen No. 1 
would have been satisfied, pictorially speaking, with 
No. 2 (though I do not claim No. 2 to be a work of 
art; I merely allude to its composition). I would make 
one further remark. Най a painter artist happened 
to treat this theme he would certainly have made his 
sketch include an approximately similar amount to that 
in No. 2. He would have imagined himself further 
back than the spot at which he was actually standing. 
Pencil and paint artists constantly do this. Why are 
photographers forbidden to do it, by the scientific means 
with which lens-makers have provided them—means 
which are surely every bit as legitimate as the oil pro- 
cess, or, indeed, as the telephoto objective? 


Burroughs Wellcome & Co. at the Festival of Empire Imperial 
Exhibition.—The Festival of Empire Imperial Exhibition is 
thoroughly comprehensive and utilitarian; it not only brings 
before the casual visitor a panorama of the British Empire, but 
also shows him how best to equip himself for residence in any 
part of it. If one should be, like Sancho Panza, appointed 
Governor of some distant island, here is the very place to 
discover what to take in one's travelling kit. Particularly 
attractive under this heading are the “ Tabloid” Medicine 
Chests and Tabloid” First Aid Outfits shown by Burroughs 
Wellcome and Co. In these equipments liquids are replaced 


by “ Tabloid" and “5оюіа” Compressed Medicaments, which 
are very exact in dosage and quite uninfluenced by climate. 
The use of “Tabloid ” products for the photographer is also 
well demonstrated, and the good use to which such a developer 
as “Tabloid ” “ Rytol,” for instance, may be put is well 
illustrated by some striking views by Mr. Ernest Brooks. Mr. 
Brooks was the official photographer on H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught’s tour in South Africa, and brought home a fine 
collection of negatives, all of which he developed with Rytol," 
on or near the very spot where they were taken, a feat hardly 
possible without the aid of the portable Tabloid " products. 
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EGG-HUNTERS AT WORK. 


A Novel Form of Camera Work, picturing one 
of the most dangerous occupations in the world. 


By J. A. R. GRAY. Special to " The A. P. & P. N." 


HERE is little doubt that sea-cliff climbing 
for eggs is the most dangerous industry— 
or is it sport? in the world. A false step, 
a slight stumble, the losing of a foothold, 
a trifling falter, and in an instant, with- 
out the slightest warning, the climber is 
launched into eternity. 

But with all its accompanying dangers, 
such is the fascination of scaling giddy 
cliffs, creeping along precarious ledges, 
and literally cheating fate at every few 
laps, that, once begun, it is difficult to 
escape its enthralment. 


Qualifications for Photographing Cliff Work. 

The special qualifications necessary for photographing 
actual cliff work are mainly physical. To very many, a 
single glance over a high cliff will convince them—by the 
feeling of sickness and vertigo—that the work is not for 
them. To many others, although there is nothing re- 
sembling this intensity of physical suffering to contend with, 
the looking over a cliff produces abnormal psychic dis- 
turbance, such as the belief that some malign being is push- 
ing them outwards and over. They will shrink back con- 
vulsively, and for weeks after will, in sleep, fall over dream- 
cliffs. Whoever is afflicted in this or similar ways should 
not think of cliff-climbing photography. 

It should be said, however, that something of surface- 


Clearing a ledge in a dangerous cliff 3oo feet high. The white 
patches on the water are masses of foam produced by the sea 
swell striking on the beetling rocks below. The hill in the distance 
is about eight miles away. 


cliff egg-gathering may be photographed without any danger 
worth the name. For example, if eggs are being collected 
on one side of a ravine or a rent in the cliffs, the photograph- 
ing may be done from the other side with ease, if the climber 
is not too far down. Where cliffs are not high and a strip 
of beach runs below, it is possible to photograph egg-taking 
comfortably. 

In the wild sea cliffs, however, such conditions are rarely 
present, and if egg-taking from the ledges is to be attempted 
the photographer must share the dangers of the egg-hunter. 
He must go down. He may employ men to lower him down 
and pull him up; but down he must go himself. It must 
be remembered also that the photographer, in attempting to 
get into position to secure a striking picture, is apt to forget 
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А PERILOUS POSITION. 


that in the cliff a matter of inches makes all the difference 
between life and death. 

Roughly, the qualifications necessary for cliff work are 
strong, supple muscles, ability to make decisions with 
lightning speed when in danger, and self-control. Coolness 
is usually considered a necessity in cliff-climbing. I have 
never yet met a cool cliff-climber. The absence of nervous 
apprehension is, however, of the greatest advantage. 
Apparatus for Cliff Climbing Fhotegraphy. 

As regards apparatus for cliff work, there is very little of 
practical value, perhaps, that can be said. I have seen 
sketches showing the wild-bird photographer being lowered 
away with a camera on an extended tripod. АП I can say 


erhia 


. is that in my opinion such apparatus would be useless, if not 


dangerous, in the wild cliffs of the North. Everything con- 
sidered, a box camera of magazine type, with a lens of large 
aperture and specially rapid plates, would be most suitable, 


IN THE Witp CLIFFS 
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as there is little time to waste. Something that will stand 
hard knocks, needing no careful manipulation or handling, 
that can be aimed as quickly as a gun, is required in the clitt 
face. 

Usually the egg-collector must be photographed on the 
wing, as he flits from ledge to ledge or nest to nest, or as 
he shins up or slides down his rope. The apparatus that 
suits this is the apparatus required. 


Most books 
have a sub- 
titib; so 
have many 
m € n — 
when they 
reach a cer- 
tain emin- 
ence. The 
sub title of 
a book is 
indicative 
of the nature of the work, and is fre- 
quently a cause of much cogitation to 
| the author; on some occasions, however, 
it is so evident that it comes without any 
exertion. The latter must be the case with the subject 
of our remarks; he is the aristocrat, or, to be more 
exact, he depicts the aristocrat in photographic por- 
traiture. It seems almost natural then to call him the 
Gainsborough of photography, as it is to call Edinburgh 
the Athens of the North. 

No matter what his subject—ladies, gentlemen, oi 
children—that portrait is always represented with a 
certain amount—and an amount just befitting the sub- 
Ject—of majesty; yes, I think majesty is the correct 
word. One may wonder how such an attribute can 
be indicated in child portraiture, but that it can is evi- 
dent from a study of one of Crooke's child portraits. 
In his portraits of judges, and he is responsible for a 
magnificent series of these, we have the majesty of the 
law represented as we have it nowhere else. Іп his 
portraiture of ladies there is an aristocratic daintiness, 
a semblance of the majesty of beauty, if I may so term 
it, that indubitably stamps the authorship of the work. 
In his work we have an example of a profession followed 
with an artistic devotion that raises at once the ambi- 
tion of the worker, and admiration of the artist. 

As to the inherent artistry of the man, we had evi- 
dence in his one-man show at the R. P. S. in the days 
when that body allocated a portion of their space at 
their annual exhibition to the profession. Crooke’s 
exhibit was always something to ponder over. Not only 
did it contain good work, but the work was arranged 
in a way that made the most of the individual items. 
The pictures were good, but they were displayed in a 
setting that enhanced, if that were possible, the pictorial 
value. If that were possible, did I say? Why question 
it? That it was possible was evidenced by contrast 
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Besides this, the same kind of ropes used by the egg- 
gatherer will equally suit the photographer. 


In Conclusion. 


A few preliminary climbs in the cliff will put the photo- 
grapher at his ease, or will convince him һе had 
better attempt other forms of pictorial work which 


demand less nerve. 
N 
/ға 


By “TOUCHSTONE.” 


with some of the other displays seen on the same walls. 
Crooke’s exhibit made the professional section. 

What about the man himself? Well, he is a delight- 
ful composite of many parts. There is a soupçon of the 
artist proud of his powers and confident of his judg- 
ment; but there is another side, the hail-fellow-well-met 
that we saw during his presidency of the Convention 
that year at Gloucester. Look at his never-failing endea- 
vours to make everyone feel at home; look at his up-to- 
date idea of employing the kinematograph to register 
the portraits of those present. He was the genial pre- 
sident all the time, and no one did more to make that 
delightful outing a success; many of us old Conven- 
tioners recall with pride our association with William 
Crooke during that eventful week amongst the magnifi- 
cent architecture of the district. 

He is an Irishman domiciled in Scotland, and unites 
many of the best qualities of both races; the persever- 
ance of the Scot is allied to the cheery optimism of ‘‘ the 
ould countrie,” producing an ach! what better de- 
scription can we give them—producing Crooke? 

Impressions of his recent trip to America, recounted 
at one of his only too rare visits to London, showed 
him to be a man of keen observation. I have no doubt 
he left as many friends behind him in the States as he 
left after those trips to town to hang his pictures at the 
R. P. S. shows at the New Gallery. 

At the R. P. S. his portrait studies are no less popular 
than they are at the Salon of the home of his adoption; 
and I remember reading with pleasure his speech at the 
opening of one of the Salons—was it at Dundee last 
year ?—where his whole-hearted praise for the work of 
the Scottish Federation was a delightful tribute from 
one of the masters 
to a national body 
earnest in its endea- 
vours for the better- 
ment of photo- 
graphy. 

The 


profession 
cannot have too 
many men of the 
calibre of Crooke of 
Edinburgh, and 
“ Touchstone” hopes 
that he may long 


be spared to grace | TOUCHSTONE. 
the profession he M | 
adorns. 
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PORTRAIT OF MLLE. M. D. By PIERRE DUBREUIL. 
From the Paris Salon of Photography. 
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THE FIRST COMMUNION. Bv Mrs. G. A. BARTON. 
From the Royal Photographic Society's E«chibition, 
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IRIS. Bv OWEN W. F. THOMAS. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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HERE is a heap of money in a Coronation; the 

only difficulty is to direct it into the proper 

channel—the photographer’s pockets. Corona- 

tion photography is not easy, the opportunities 
for practice being singularly few, and under the growth 
of republicanism it may safely be anticipated that they 
will become fewer still. Consequently a Coronation 
Day’s bag may be singularly barren, and pictures 
arduously won on such an occasion may fairly average 
drunken architecture 16.75 per cent., neighbourly hats 
and parasols 40 per cent., foreign matter (perhaps a 
distant view of an attaché or two) 19.5 per cent., royalty 
(found on subsequent re-analysis to consist of a lady-in- 
waiting) 75 per cent., and sky 23 per cent. As the 
literature on the subject of this branch of Coronation 
photographic art is somewhat attenuated, a few remarks 
by an old hand, who has been through a Coronation, 
may not be unacceptable. 

It will be necessary at the outset to decide what is 
to be the point of view of the operator. If he is to take 
his pictures from the ground-level, he will have a diffi- 
cult task to produce a satisfactory result: If possible, 
of course, the crowd of onlookers should be avoided, 
and a position chosen whence the procession can be 
watched with plenty of elbow-room, and free from inter- 
vening obstruction. Such positions are remarkably 
rare, and can only be found by the elect. They can 
only be held—when found—by the most elect of the 
elect, and the writer wisely leaves these places of honour 
to those of finer physique and better fighting qualifica- 
tions, and seeks a foothold among the common crowd, 
relying on his own tact to carry his operations to 
success. 

The Obliging Foreigner. 

A useful piece of apparatus for the purposes 
of this special work consists of a couple of 
tin '' graters,’’ as used in the kitchen, and purchasable 
at a tinsmith's for a few pence apiece. They are about 
ten inches high and half that width, and have a semi- 
circular surface well roughed. Four slots are cut or 
stamped out in each of these, and a strap is threaded 
through as in fig. 1. Furnished with these, and with 
his '' reflex ’’ slung over his shoulder, our operator is 
ready for success. He takes up his position anywhere 
on the route, behind some bulky foreigner for choice. 
There is a blare of trumpets, and a thunder of cheers 
denotes that he must prepare promptly for action. By 
means of the straps he secures one of the graters tightly 
on to each leg, with the rough surface on the inner 
side of the calf. The moment for the picture has 
arrived. Using the ''graters as climbing irons, he 
lightly swarms up the visitor standing in front of him, 
and, resting his camera for a fraction of a second on 
the top of his hat, snaps the procession. Then swarm- 
ing down, even more rapidly, and with a polite “ Par- 
donnez-moi, monsieur! Bon jour! Entente cordiale ! "' 
and a gracious bow, he glides off before the amazed 
foreigner has been able to grasp how useful he has been 
to the cause of Coronation art. 
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Suspended Animation. 

Of course, more satisfactory photographs can be 
taken from a greater altitude than the street level, but 
the taking of pictures from a window presents several 
difficulties. For a seat at a first or second-floor win- 
dow, or even hgher, is an expensive matter; moreover, 
it is practically essential that the seat should be in a 
front row, and even if this be secured, those behind the 
operator may fairly raise objection to having their view 
blocked out, just when the show is passing, by the 
manipulations of the photographer. Some alternative 
to a seat at a window must therefore be evolved. Any- 
one who has studied domestic architecture has noticed 
what a small proportion of the front of an average house 
is occupied by the actual windows. Between, above, 
and below each aperture is a wasted space. There 
is no reason why each of such spaces should not be the 
niche of 
a Corona- 
tion pho- 
tographer. 


Fia (i) 


The following is the modus operandi. А strong beam 
is fixed on the roof, such as is used for suspending a 
house-painter's travelling-crane. From this beam hangs 
a rope, the spare end of which is securely fastened 
round the operator's waist. An assistant carefully 
lowers the photographer from the roof to the requisite 
level between two of the windows. His hands are 
entirely free, and all he has to do is to hope that the 
procession will soon pass, and that the rope will hold 
out at least until a satisfactory picture has been snapped. 
Simple as this method sounds, it vet has its difficulties. 
It is advisable that, in advance, the photographer should 
experiment to find his approximate balancing-point, or 
when once launched from the beam he may find that 
the upper or wing portion of his body outweighs the 
legs, in which event the blood rushing to the head 
increases the amount of the overweight, and causes dis- 
comfort. There is, however, a more serious difficulty. 
On one occasion the writer found that he was so 
accurately balanced that, despite all efforts to counter- 
act the tendency, he found himself gently revolving; 
and, although some half-hour later, when the proces- 
sion was passing, he had come to rest, it was only to 
find himself facing the wall of the house instead of the 
gay pageant which the rest of the audience were enjoy- 
ing (fig. 2). 

There is an alternative method which would avoid 
this danger, and it has this further advantage, that no 
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assistant is necessary. Fig. 3 shows the method of 
suspension which is adopted. One end of each rope 
must be securely fixed inside one of the windows by 
hooks or otherwise, and those inside the room should 
be asked, as a favour, not to untie them. The other 
ends are passed through a couple of iron leather-covered 
rings, such as are used in gymnasia. The advantage of 
this method is that the operator can sit up in comfort 
whilst at work. It would be wise, however, to make 
arrangements in.advance for being hauled up when the 
show has passed, for in the general excitement pre- 
vailing it is possible to be overlooked. 


THE “CRAVEN” ELECTRIC DARK-ROOM 


LAMP. 


N ideal safelight lamp for travelling or for home use is the 

Craven electric dark- room lamp recently put on the 
market by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, of Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C. This little lamp will appeal at once 
for its neatness and 
efficiency, besides being 
extremely portable. It 
is fitted with ruby and 
Orange glasses, 
mounted in a frame- 
work which travels on 
runners in front of the 
lamp, as shown in the 
illustration. The glow- 
lamp is of the metal 
filament type, mounted 
in a nickel-plated re- 
flector, and the storage 
batteries will give 
continuous light for 
about thirty hours. 
As the use of the lamp 
is, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, likely to 
be intermittent, it may 
be possible to use it 
for an entire season without recharging. Extra storage bat- 
teries ef thirty hours’ capacity can be supplied at a very low cost, 
and are easily fitted. The light is controlled by a milled head 
screw on top of the case, and considering the small size of the 
apparatus, an astonishing amount of illumination is given. 
Obviating as it does the use of oil lamps or candles, it is far and 
away the best and most portable safelight lamp we have yet seen 
for tourists’ use. It is handsomely and strongly made of ebon- 
ised wood, with nickel-plated handle, and costs 12s. 6d. com- 
plete. Readers should ask to see it at their dealer's. 


THE AEROSCOPE. 


W HAT appears to be a revolution in the construction of 
apparatus for exposing cinematograph films has just 
been put on the market by the Aeroscope Co., Ltd., 18, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. The Aeroscope (Proszynski’s patent 
camera) has such outstanding points of difference in its con- 
struction as to place it far ahead of most of the standard 
instruments now on the market. Briefly, the instrument 1s 
automatic in action, and solves the difficulty of the cinemato- 
graphic hand camera. Holding 450 feet of film, the Aeroscope, 
which is no bigger than a large box hand camera, can be 
pointed at the desired subjects, and the entire spool exposed at 
the normal rate of 16 exposures per second, or at any other 
speed, by merely pressing a small lever. There is no turning 
of a handle, and no cumbersome apparatus on heavy tripods. 
A very light tripod will suffice to steady the instrument while 
the film or section thereof is being exposed, or the Aeroscope 
can be held at the eye-level, with its base pressed against the 
chest, and films of great steadiness can thus be secured. The 
motive power in the Aeroscope is provided by a small com- 
pressed-air engine within the body of the camera itself. So 
simple and effective is this system of cylinders of compressed 
air, that the reservoirs can be replenished by means of a 
cycle pump. One pumping supplies sufficient motive force to 
run off the complete film capacity of the camera—i.e., 450 feet. 
The running parts are fitted with ball-bearings in all the 
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principal movements, and the apparatus is entirely free from 
vibration. The speed at which the film travels is governed 
by means of a small lever, and the regulation of the speed is 
simplicity itself. The camera is fitted with an equilibrator, 
which confers a great advantage on the operator. The effect of 
this gyroscopic fitting is to ensure perfect steadiness in the 
resulting pictures, even when the camera is held in the hand. 
An important and advantageous point in construction is that 
the mechanism of the Aeroscope is in no way dependent upon 
the woodwork. The camera body is merely a wooden case 
put round for convenience and protective purposes. Another 
point is that the various parts of the mechanism are all 
standardised and numbered, and in case of necessity they can 
be replaced in the shortest possible time. 

The fact that the exposure of the film is brought about by 
an evenly regulated mechanism produces an even rate of ex- 
posure that could hardly be equalled under all circumstances 
by the most expert operator. At the same time, the number of 
exposures per second can be speeded up or slowed at will, 
but still kept beautifully even; while all other regulations, such 
as shutter aperture, can be effected with the greatest ease. 
Moreover, should the automatic action be thrown out of gear 
by accident, the film can still be exposed in the usual manner 
with a handle. 

The complete apparatus is covered by several patents, and 
is British made. The extreme measurements of the camera 
are: Height, 84 in. ; length, 113 in. ; width, 6 in. The weight, 
fully loaded with 450 feet of film, is about 9 lbs. 

Many enterprising firms have placed projection machines for 
home cinematography on the market for the use of amateurs, 
but we do not know of any previous attempt to put a high-class 
instrument for standard size films within reach of the amateur, or 
likely to appeal to the average worker, as the Aeroscope will 
do. We advise our readers to write to the above address forth- 
with for full particulars and illustrated booklet dealing with 
this remarkable invention, which, we think, marks a new de- 
parture in this form of apparatus. 


— — 


MESSRS. BOOTS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CATALOGUE. 


HE illustrated catalogue and price-list just issued by the 

photographic department of Messrs. Boots, Cash Chemists, 
contains upwards of two hundred pages, and is a handsome pro- 
duction, with a cover in Coronation colours—purple and gold. 
Apparatus and accessories of all kinds are listed, and the volume 
will be found very useful to keep at hand for reference. Messrs. 
Boots, who have hundreds of branches all over the kingdom, 
are able to place at the disposal of their customers a remark- 
able variety of up-to-date photographic apparatus and 
accessories. Apart from the fact that all well-known makes 
of plates, papers, apparatus, etc., can be supplied, the firm 
make a speciality of a large variety of goods of their own. 
These include the well-known “ Р1аіѕацпсе cameras (folding 
hand-and-stand), the “ Regal " reflex camera, and the “ Kelvin " 
and Huxley“ focal-plane cameras; “ 20th Century " plates іп 
all speeds are obtainable in half-dozens in all sizes (we believe 
these are the only plates on the market which are obtainable 
thus); ‘‘ 2oth Century“ printing papers, and *'2oth Century 
accessories and chemicals. The well-known Boots’ Safe-light 
lamp, one of the best on the market, is also fully described, and 
the “ Perfect" developing tank, which we have already favour- 
ably commented upon. In addition to this, a supplementary 
list of apparatus and materials has been issued, and readers 
of THE A. P. AND P. N. are advised to write without delay to 
the London office of Messrs. Boots, Cash Chemists, 20-31, 
Farringdon Road, E.C., and obtain copies of both lists, which 
will be sent free on application. 


tana 


Points on “ Hypono.’’—A useful little pamphlet dealing with 
the well-known hypo eliminator, “ Нуропо " (sold by Messrs. 
Marion and Co., Soho Square, London, W.), has just been 
issued. This, in addition to dealing with the undoubted pro- 
perties of “ Hypono" as a hypo eliminator and time saver, 
contains some valuable hints connected with its use, which will 
be helpful to all workers. Notable among these points we 
find it recommended in conjunction with sea water when 
fresh water is at a premium; for the traveller on board ship 
this is a valuable tip well worth knowing. Another point is its 
use as a powerful disinfectant, and for alleviating the effect of 
metol poisoning. Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. should send 
along at once to the above address for a copy, which will be sent 
free on application. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


THE LONDON SALON ОЕ PHOTOGRAPHY’S 
AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 

Sm,—I am instructed to inform you that the second annual 
exhibition of the London Salon of Photography will be held at 
the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours, 
sa, Pall Mall East, London, S.W., from September 9th to 
October 21st. I shall be glad if you will draw the attention of 
your readers to these dates, and kindly mention that the receiv- 
ing day is September 1st, for British work, and August 21st, for 
work from the Colonies and abroad. The collecting agents are 
Messrs. Bradley and Co., 81, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 
London, W. Entry forms and prospectus are now ready, and 
are obtainable, with full particulars, from me at the address 
below. 

Thanking you in anticipation, —Yours, etc., 

RoBERT M. Cocks, 
Hon. Secretary, London Salon of Photography. 

24, Oakwood Court, London, W. 


PROPOSED FEDERATION FOR LONDON. 

Sm,—As one of the founders and one who has always taken 
a keen practical interest in the work of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Union, I regret that the matter of “а proposed 
Federation for London," which has been the subject of several 
letters recently in THE A. P. AND P. N., has been brought 
forward in such a manner that leaves me no option than to 
state that the whole of Mr. Tansley's letters are without the 
knowledge or consent of the L. and C. Union. If the views 
put forward are Mr. Tansley's private views and ideas, all 
well and good, but let him sign them in his private capacity, 
and not as hon. secretary of the L. and C. Union. The subject 
under review has never been before our union, nor, in fact, does 
it concern us in the least. We are a union of Lancashire and 
Cheshire societies, and no other matters have a place in our 
constitution or have any bearing upon our existence. My 
object in writing this is to inform your readers that the letters 
should not be signed as they have been. 

I may say there are heaps of work to do in the L. and C. 
Union without going away from home to interfere; and from 
what I know of unions, I will say that London societies can, and 
do, get much more than is possible for us up north—but I 
fully realise that it is our geographical position that does not 
enable us to take full advantage as our London friends can 
of the Affi li ation.— Vours, etc., 


Manchester. S. L. Сооітновѕт, F. R. P. S. 


USE OF ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR ENLARGING 
PURPOSES. | 

Sin, — Before closing correspondence on above subject, I would 
like to point out that when I wrote my letter I was under the 
impression that a condenser was in use. I am sorry for the 
oversight, but cannot let the latter part of P. G.’s letter pass 
without emphasising the fact that on account of so many 
accidents through tampering with the electric light by unskilled 
persons, I think every amateur photographer who uses the 
electric light should have a certain amount of elementary know- 
ledge of same; but no matter how simple certain work may 
seem, it should be first taught by a practical man. With 
reference to the other part of P. G.’s letter, I think the matter 
in question, though appertaining to the use of the electric light, 
is also a photographic question, and, I think, is of great interest 
to your readers, and quite within the bounds of a discussion 
in a photographic paper.—Yours, etc., 

Liverpool. ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 


DISTORTION IN HIGH-SPEED 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sin, — In his very excellent lecture before the Camera Club 
on Thursday last, on the subject of High-speed Photography," 
Dr. Adolphe Abrahams showed on the screen a photograph of 
a serve in lawn-tennis in which a most extraordinary and im- 
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possible bend was given to the racquet. A questioner, whom 
I understood to be the Rev. F. C. Lambert, asked the lecturer 
to explain this very unnatural curvature, for, as he said, a 
racquet, being perfectly rigid, could not possibly bend in that 
manner. Dr. Abrahams perfectly candidly admitted that he 
was at a loss satisfactorily to explain the curvature, although 
he accounted for the blurred effect by the extraordinary velocity 
at which a racquet is travelling when the ball is about to be 
struck. I was somewhat diffident with regard to asking a 
question on the subject, firstly because I had already troubled 
the lecturer by asking him a question on another subject, and 
secondly because I was afraid that I should be unable to make 
my point clear. The point that occurred at once to me was 
that the handle being, so to speak, the centre of the racquet’s 
motion, would have a very small velocity compared with that 
of the extreme end, which is, of course, the point possessing 
the greatest velocity. As the lecturer explained later on, the 
difference between an exposure with a Multi-speed and that 
with a focal-plane shutter is that, whereas in the first case 
every portion of the plate is exposed at the same instant, in 
the second the plate is exposed in successive strips (though, of 
course, at a great speed). It seems natural, therefore, that in 
the time which would elapse between the exposure of 


the handle and the extreme end of the racquet sufficient motion 

would have taken place to give the racquet a bent appearance, 

the handle, as I explained above, being relatively stationary. 

I hope this matter may prove of sufficient general interest to 

be brought up again.—Yours, etc., 
Putney. 


Barnet Showcards.— Messrs. Elliott and Sons, of Barnet, have 
issued a very attractive series of showcards of their well-known 
plates and papers. A set of these will be sent to any photo- 
graphic dealer on application. 

Second-hand Apparatus.—The latest catalogue issued by Mr. 
Arthur Spencer, 41, Harrow Road, W., contains details of many 
bargains in second-hand modern anastigmat lenses, cameras, 
and accessories. Readers should apply to the above address 
for a copy of the list. 

„Photographic Scraps."—The current number of this always 
interesting little monthly pamphlet, issued by Ilford, Ltd., con- 
tains notes on “Ilford X-ray Screen Plates," The Ilford Pan- 
chromatic Plate," Latitude in Orthochromatic Plates," The 
River in June," and “ Photo-micrography." Copies will be sent 
free on application to Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, on, E. 

Photographic Survey of Kent.—An appeal is being made to 
all who are interested in photography, or in the history, 
archeology, and science of Kent, to become members and 
correspondents of the Photographic Record and Survey of the 
County, and to contribute, if possible, half a dozen prints each 
year to the collection in the County Museum of Maidstone. At 
the annual meeting held in the museum, Maidstone, under the 
cheirmanship of Mr. H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S., Sir David 
Salomons was re-elected president, with the following officers : 
hon. treasurer, Mr. F. J. Argles; hon. curator, Mr. J. H. 
Allchin; hon. secretary, Mr. H. E. Turner. 

The Westminster Annual.—Under this title the Westminster 
Photographic Exchange, of 119, Victoria Street, S.W., and 111, 
Oxford Street, W., have issued a handsome and well-illustrated 
catalogue of photographic apparatus and accessories. Practi- 
call every type of material, by every maker, likely to be 
required by the photographer finds a place in this comprehensive 
and well-arranged list. The firm, in addition to having a very 
fine and extensive stock of up-to-date materials and apparatus, 
specialise also in second-hand goods, and have a large stock 
from which to select. Second-hand cameras are bought, sold, 
or exchanged, and any second-hand apparatus is sent on approval 
against deposit. Photographers who have dealings with the 
Westminster Photographic Exchange can depend upon prompt 
attention and fair dealing. A catalogue of second-hand and 
shopsoiled photographic apparatus has just been issued, and is 
full of bargains of every kind. Readers of THe A. P. AND P. N. 
should write without delay, and obtain both a copy of *' The 


Westminster Annual and the catalogue of second-hand goods, 


which wil be sent post free on application to either of the above 
addresses. 
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The Inter-Club Alliance Excursion. 

One of the most delightful . excursions took 
place at Preston on Saturday, May 27, the event 
being the second excursion of the Inter-Club 
Photographic Alliance (Lancashire). The plan of 


arrangements were on the lines of the usual Fede- : 


ration gathérings, and worked without a hitch: 
Members were met at Preston Station by duly 
appointed leaders drawn from three Preston 
societies, and rambled away to Brock, where, 
detraining, a very enjoyable time was spent 
amongst the charming river and woodland 
scenery. Glorious sunshine prevailed, and left 
nothing to be desired from a photographic point 
of view, for the foliage was at its very best. Mr. 
Chairman G. H. Booth and Secretaries Arthur 
Clayton, Charles Mantell, R. F. Hind, and Frank 
Winning deservedly share the Alliance’s most 
hearty thanks for the excellence of their pro- 
gramme. 


A Warning Note. 

The curious and strange similarity in the 
programme of the Inter-Club Alliance and that of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Fede- 
ration makes me even more suspicious than I 
indicated a week or two back in a note on the 
subject that it is the thin edge of the wedge 
which ultimately leads to secession. I hope I am 
entirely wrong, and I also equally and sincerely 
trust that the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation 
Executive are alive to the danger. If not, I 
solemnly warn them to keep their eyes open and 
their powder dry. The whole organisation is Federa- 
tion renamed Alliance, the latter being every- 
thing that the Federation can offer, with the big 
advantage that it has stronger sympathies for 
exhibitions than some of the Federations are 
credited with, and its first principle is to en- 
courage and foster the organising of exhibitions. 
The blunder was made by the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Federation when it refused to recognise 
the mecessity of a Federation exhibition, and 
allowed the influence of the “ Northern " to domi- 
nate their actions. Sooner or later repentance will 
surely come, and one who has Federation interest 
at heart naturally wishes they would waken up to 
the responsibility of action ere it is too late to be 
effective. 


A Brilliant Year at Bedford. 

The annual meeting of the Bedíord Camera 
Club revealed a very satisfactory state of finance 
and continued progress; in fact, exceptional 
progress inthe membership. Starting the year with 
forty-eight members, they lost fifteen by resigna- 
tion, and made a magnificent total of fifty-one 
new members, the net result being an increase 
from forty-eight to eighty-four members, almost 
within an ace of doubling the membership. 
The attendance was also excellent, the average 
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working out to over forty members each club 
night, which extended over twenty-three meet- 
ings. Perhaps such splendid results make it 
needless to add that Mr. Chas. E. Craddock was 
reappointed secretary, with Mr. W. Blacklock as 
assistant. Mr. H. Nelson Tebbs was appointed 
president, and Mr, W. Barford hon, lanternist. 
Profit on the exhibition and a brilliant secretary 
are stated to have been the main causes which 
have produced such splendid results. 


A Correction. 

I have got into hot water with three of my 
friends in Yorkshire because 1 stated, a fortnight 
ago, they had determined that an exhibition 
should be held publicly in connection with their 
society, but their ambitions were, іп their 
infancy, subjected to the cold-water treatment. 
Messrs. H. A. Crawford, T. Jackson, and J. W. 
Pullon, the íriends referred to, have written to 
me correcting the statement, and as they each 
say that it is not in accordance with fact, I have 
no alternative but to withdraw the statement and 
regret that my intended complimentary reference 
should have been based on inaccurate informa- 
tion. I am sorry if any unpleasantness has been 
caused these gentlemen, particularly as I look 
upon the three as pacemakers for a Yorkshire 
exhibition. In the list of Yorkshire workers at 
the Royal I missed the name of Mr. Ralph Chis- 
lett, who is showing in the scientific section. I 
know Mr. Chislett's excellent work very well, 
having seen numerous examples at the Rother- 
ham exhibition, the society which claims his 
allegiance. 


Leicester Photographic Society. 

Beautiful weather favoured the first of the 
summer outings on a recent Thursday in connec- 
tion with the Leicester Photarrashic Society. 
Fully thirty members and friends went by motor 
launch to Barrow and back, excellent arrange- 
ments having been made for the trip by Mr. 
H. Lee Hopkins. 


The London and Provincial. 


Since the London and Provincial Photographic 
Association moved into their new headquarters at 
the Gardenia Restaurant, in Catherine Street, 
there has been a greatly improved attendance. 
Mr. Ernest Human, the hard-working secretary 
with ideas, tells me, '' Complaints he has had 
none, praise he has had from every side, lecturers 
have expressed astonishment that such ideal quar- 
ters could be found so conveniently situate." He 
further says the end of June completes the 
society's twenty-ninth year, and desires all who 
are thinking of joining the L. and P. to commu- 
nicate with him at once. The annual report is 
due on the 29th inst., which I hope to review in 
due course. 
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The Constable Country. 


Lecturing on Constable’s country at the Lon- 
don and Provincial Photographic Association, 
Mr. Stanley E. Fincham said that the district 
from  Flatíord Mill to Stratford St, Mary 
abounded with camera pictures; іп fact, one 
could scarcely put his or her camera in a wrong 
position, and, best of all, he said the district had 
altered very little, if any, since the great artist's 
time. He strongly recommended the district to 
be tried by camera men, both for summer and 
winter holidays, saying that those who went 
would not regret the trip. 


Colour Work at Maidstone Exhibition. 


Another account of the Maidstone exhibition 
which has now reached me says: “ Perhaps the 
most beautiful photographs were seen in the auto- 
chrome and colour transparencies class, in which 
many flower studies were exhibited. Mr. J. J. G. 
Greenhill again came first, followed Mr. E. 
Clement. In the novices’ class, Mr. W. H. Elliott 
was first with his ‘Country Lane,’ and Mr. W. A. 
Gadsden second with a photo of the river the 
old church. Mr. J. S Woodrow the 
first prize for ‘Harvest Time’ in the champion 
class for any picture, Mr. H. W. Witcombe 
taking second prize with ‘ Lilies.’ H. T. Bridges 
and Netta Payne were first and second respec- 
tively in the scholars’ class." 


Bristol and Bath Fraternise. 


The brotherly love between the neighbouring 
cities of Bath and Bristol is something out of the 
common to call for special notice. The event was 
the exhibition of painting, photography, etc., 
organised by the Bath Corporation, and visited 
jointly by the Bath and Bristol Photographic 
Societies, who have both given excellent sup- 
port to the exhibition. Speaking at the socia) 
function of the two societies, Mr. C. S. Wills said 
the Bath Corporation had set the Ed of Bristol 
a good example by that exhibition. ey in Bris- 
tol were endeavouring to get a Bill promoted to 
give them the power to advertise their city. They 
in Bath had already taken a step which should 
have the same effect, and he hoped the example 
would be followed by the Bristol Corporation, and 
that the Bath Society would help the Bristol Club 
by perg pictures when they had an exhibition 
at Bristol. 4 


Yorkshire Union Handbook. 


The іо1! Handbook of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union has reached us just as we go to 
press with this issue (earlier than usual on ac- 
count of the holidays), and I note it is, as usual, 
brimful of lectures, old and new, but which I 
will refer to in detail in my review next week. 


The Montreal Amateur Athletic Association Camera Club 


held its fifth annual exhibition in the life members’ room of 
the Association from April the 17th to the 22nd. There were 
close upon two hundred pictures hung, including entries from 
various parts of Canada and the United States and England, 
many of which displayed artistic qualities ot a high standard. 
The exhibits were classified, and awards made as follows:— 
Open Class A, for figure studies: First prize, W. S. Fife (Toronto), 
‘Simple Life in Toronto"; second prize, H. Y. Simmons 
(London, England), * Salomé—The Head." Open Class B, for 
all other subjects: First Prize, A. M. Bryson (M.A.A.A. Camera 
Club), * Solitude " ; second prize, B. F. Langland (Milwaukee), 
Evening Landscape." Club Class: First prize, W. R. Allen, 
“The Willows " ; second prize, А. М. Bryson, November“; 
Green prize (Club): Chas. Adkin, “ On Paul's Cray Common." 
The prizes were silver plaques for firsts, and bronze plaques 
for the others. In addition to the above, the following received 
Certificates of Honourable Mention:—Wm. Armbruster (Jersey 
City), “ Grazing" ; Jno. Dove (Philadelphia), Sunlight and 
Shadow "; B. F. Langland (Milwaukee), A City Byway”; 
H. Mackie (Toronto), *Idly Waiting Time and Tide"; G. A. 
Melville (M.A.A.A. Camera Club), “Тһе Student"; Mme. 
Peloquin (Montreal), “А Country Woman"; and A. Van 
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(Toronto), “ Sparrows.” The club held its annual meeting on 
April 28th, in the Club House on Peel Street, when the follow- 
ing were elected to office :— President, W. R. Allen; vice-presi- 
dent, G. A. Melville; recording secretary-treasurer, Charles 
Adkin; corresponding secretary, P. S. Robinson; executive 
committee, M. Barford, Arthur McNally, and A. M. Russell. 
During the past year the club premises have been remodelled 
and extended, which has doubled the working accommodation. 
All communications should be addressed to the Corresponding 
Secretary, 250, Peel Street, Montreal, Canada. 


Circular Tours in Normandy and Brittany.— To facilitate a 
visit to the numerous charming resorts and historical towns of 
Normandy and Brittany, the London and South-Western Rail- 
way Company have arranged a series of seventeen circular tours 
in these delightful old-world provinces at remarkably low fares. 
For instance, for 39s. 8d. one may travel second class from 
London to Havre, Caen, Bayeux, Valognes, Cherbourg, thence 
home to Southampton and London. Full particulars of these 
tours are contained in a descriptive booklet entitled Normandy, 
Brittany, and Paris," which may be obtained free on applica- 
tion to the Superintendent of the Line, London and South- 
Western Railway, Waterloo Station, S.E. 
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Keeping Dry Pyro. 
I want to know how long you can keep pyro 
dry in such a bottle as described in the recent 
article, "Іп Praise of Pyro," opening the 
bottle once a week. A. W. E. (Twyford). 
Pyro may be kept in such a bottle for 
many months, perhaps years, if the bottle 
is only opened for a few seconds at a 
time just to take out a spoonful, etc. 
In the course of time the pyro here and 
there darkens in colour slightly. But 
under all reasonable and practical con- 
ditions the question of the non-keeping 
of the pyro is negligible. 


Reducing P.O.P. 
I have a print that has been over-printed, and 
the negative is smashed. How can I reduce 
the print, as I wish to copy it? 
W. E. W. (Dulwich). 
You omit to tell us if the print has 
been toned or not. If it has, then there 
is nothing to be done but to copy it as 
it is in good diffused daylight, giving a 
generous exposure. If this fails, then try 
what you can do by further toning the 
print towards a blue colour if it is at all 
red or purple. If the print has not been 
toned, then wash it well by artificial 
light and then bathe it in Potass. cyanide, 
10 gr., water a pint; or Ammonium 
persulphate 10 gr., water 3 to 4 oz. 
Or if the print is only slightly over- 
printed, you may carry toning a little 
further than usual, and so get a bluish 
print, which with an ordinary plate will 
copy lighter than one might expect apart 
from any previous experience. 


Peramidophenol. 


The following formula is given by —-. 
Would you give me your opinion of it? 
Formula: Paramidophenol 5 grams, s. sul- 
phite (crys.) 32 grams, potass. carbonate 28 
grams, water 1,000 с.с. If unsatisfactory, 
could you give a formula that would be suit- 
able? H. B. (Birmingham). 


Are we to understand that you have 
not tried the formula, but ask us to test 
it? Why do you not try it yourself? The 
author you quote has the highest reputa- 
tion. 


Pyrocatechin. 
Have been using rodinal, but would like to 
try pyrocatechin. Will it give density like 
rodinal? Is it as good all round as rodinal? 
Please give one-solution concentrated to use 
20 minims to the ounce. Would it behave like 
rodinal with the Watkins thermometer? 
G. J. B. (Dalston). 


Are you quite sure you mean pyro- 
catechin, and not paramidophenol? It is 


the latter which most resembles rodinal. 
Pyrocatechin does not keep very well in 
solution. With correct exposure it gives 
clean, bright, fogless negatives. In many 
ways it reminds one of hydroquinone. 
The following are the Watkins factors: 
rodinal 40,  pyrocatechin 10,  para- 
midophenol, 16. The following formula 
for concentrated stock solution is as good 
as any we know of: Boiled water 4 oz., 
soda sulphite 1 о2., pyrocatechin 80 
gr., caustic soda бо gr., or caustic 
potash 8 gr. Use 20 to 4o minims per 
ounce of water. 
Foreground Shutter. 
Will you please explain the advantages and 
disadvantages of a foreground shutter? 
R. W. (West Hartlepool). 

The main idea of a foreground shutter 
is that it gives—or is supposed to give— 
a longer exposure to the lower, and there- 
fore generally nearer, part—i.e., fore- 
ground portion of the subject. In those 
subjects where the foreground part is not 
conspicuously lighter than the middle and 
extreme distance, a foreground shutter is 
often an advantage, by giving the various 
parts longer or shorter time, according to 
their needs or nature. But at times we 
have a light foreground (e.g., water re- 
flecting sky light) aind a dark middle dis- 
tance, when the foreground shutter is not 
so good as the ordinary form, which 
exposes all parts uniformly. It is just 
a case of balancing an advantage at one 
time against a disadvantage at another 
time. 


Enlarger. 
I have a Multiplex daylight enlarger which 
I can manage all right, etc. . I find one 


part of the print comes up all right, while 
another part, generally in the same plane, 
will not develop out. Is it possible to use 
incandescent light? I have tried it with the 
same results, viz., one part lit up more than 
the other—only much more so with incandes- 
cent light. F. E. M. (Herne Hill). 
It seems pretty clear from your letter 
that the reason why a certain part of 
your print does not develop is that this 
part does not receive enough light. This 
may be due to at least three things: (1) 
Uneven illumination of the negative out- 
side the apparatus—e.g., holding up the 
apparatus towards a window (inside a 
room) where, perhaps, window curtains, 
sash bars, or near dark objects outside 
the window prevent the negative being 
illuminated by uninterrupted sky light. 
(A case of uneven effect due to the inter- 
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ference of sash bars recently came under 
Our notice.) (2) There may be some 
obstruction inside the camera between the 
plate and lens—or (3) between the lens 
and paper—which gets in the way. You 
forgot to say if the unexposed patch is 
central or marginal, etc. If it is more 
or less central and more or less circular, it 
may be a case of over-exposure, due to 
flare spot—a lens defect—but this is not 
likely. Put a piece of ground glass in 
place of the paper, and examine the image 
on that. If you have no ground glass 
large enough, take a piece of plain glass 
and dab it all over with a ball of putty, 
or rub it with oil, and lay a sheet of 
tissue paper flat down on the oiled glass. 


Developer; Platinotype, etc. 
I shall be glad if you will give me your 
opinion of the following formula for a 
developer: — Water 6 oz., metol, 4 gr., adurol 
14 gr., S. sulphate go gr., potass. carbonate 
56 gr., 10 drops potass. bromide 10 per cent. 
I want detail and density. (2) Shall I be 
quite safe in keeping unused platinotype 
developer in an amber bottle, but otherwise 
unprotected from daylight? 
T. R. H. (Mundesley). 
We have not used the formula you 
quote, nor have we time to test a tithe 
of the developing formule suggested to 
us. The fact is that, speaking in general 
terms, one developing agent is as good 
as another when they are used with 
reasonable care. We have no great fancy 
for blending developing agents, and in- 
cline to the opinion that simplicity in 
general makes for efficiency. You will be 
al right keeping your developer in an 
amber glass bottle, but in any case it is 
just as well to keep it away from strong 
daylight. 


Want of Sharp Definition, etc. 
(1) Will you please tell me why there is the 
want of sharpness in my prints (enclosed)? 
(2) A number of my prints become discoloured 
after a while; what is the reason? 
K. R. (West Norwood). 
First test your camera when it is sup- 
ported on a tripod, table, or something 
which will not vibrate. If the camera is 
absolutely still during the exposure and 
the negative is not sharp, the fault is not 
yours. It may be that the lens is not 
truly adjusted for the position of the 
plate, etc. If the camera gives a sharp 
picture when it is firmly supported, and 
yet gives an unsharp picture when held 
by you, the chances are that you are 
the culprit, and that you do not hold it 
absolutely still at the critical moment. 
Your prints lead us towards this opinion. 
(2) From the yellowing of the print sent as 
sample we suspect that either it was 
not properly fixed or very imperfectly 
washed, or possibly a combination of the 
two faults. 
Drying Marks. 
I had the misfortune to spoil several nega- 
tives by leaving them to dry overnight, and 
then, finding that in the morning there were 
small patches not yet dry, I finished them off 
with gentle heat in front of a fire. These last 
dried parts are darker than the rest, etc. 
B. T. (Stoke Newington). 
You may try resoaking the negative in 
cold water for an hour or two, and then 
redrying the negative. Sometimes this re- 
moves or ameliorates drying marks, but, as 
a rule, a mark of this kind remains. 
Stops. 
I have a Continental camera with stops 
marked 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, etc. How do they 
compare with English F values? 
C. С. (Norland Square). 
Probably 16 in the above series is F/16, 
8 is F/11, 4 is F/8; 32 is F/22, and so on. 
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, An Inappropriate 
Beginning. 

— The topic for our con— 
sideration this week, ladies 
and gentlemen, is the very 
simple law of photographic 
development. I shall 
always maintain that it is 
correctly described as simple, and I imagine that those 
people who say the theory of development is а thing 
past finding out have forgotten the fact that development is 
merely a heterogeneous molecular reaction, of which the 
surface of the silver bromide is the variable. (Rat, tat, 
bang!—and other sounds, indicating that still more of 
Great Birnam wood has come to high Dunsinane Hill.) Having 
dwelt upon the simplicity of the developmental theory, I shall 
proceed to a few practical considerations, particularly with 
regard to the ultimate densities of plates. (Here occur what 
Shakespeare, in one of his most frequent and wonderful 
passages, calls alarums and excursions. Flashes ot scarlet go 
by the window, and a band crashes out the National Anthem— 
“ crashes out" is the invariable phrase of certain newspaper 
descriptionists.) There's no help for it, let's talk about the 
Coronation. 


The Rehearsal. 


It is urged upon coronating photographers that during the 
ten days or so that separate us from the little affair they should 
have a dress rehearsal. The marshals rehearse the procession, 
cream-coloured horses and all, most meanly selecting for the 
purpose the only morning upon which we are accustomed to 
indulge. But the photographers’ rehearsal, to be of any value, 
ought to take place on a day when the weather is much of a 
muchness with that of Coronation day itself. It is only necessary 
just to ascertain beforehand the kind of weather that we shall 
have on Coronation day, and then to select one of the few 
previous days that is exactly like it, and memorise the riddle 
of stops and exposures. True, the King will not be there, nor 
the pageant, nor the police, nor the crowd, but London will 
be there, and a 'bus—horse bus preferred, because the driver 
may make some enlivening and sympathetic remarks—may 
serve as the Coronation coach pro tem. 


The Great Day. 

Bushels of technical advice are forthcoming as to the best 
place for the photographer’s left elbow on Coronation day, 
but it is left for the “ Magpie” to utter the great moral word. 
There is one exhortation I would make, be the photographer 
concerned with the celebrations at Westminster or those at 
Smearton-on-the Smeare. It is this: Let the mighty altruism 
of your purpose support you. You are photographing for the 
benefit of your grandchildren, not for your own. You will only 
see the procession through the finder. If you were not the 
unselfish man you are you would not carry a camera. You 
would carry a luncheon-basket instead, and perhaps a camp- 
stool. But you are giving hostages to the future. If you 
obeyed a craven impulse, and chose the lunch-basket in pre- 
ference to the camera, think how quickly the effect of the lunch 
would be dissipated. By 1961 it would be forgotten—perhaps 
before, if it were not such a very bad lunch. But in 1961 your 
photographs ! 

Posterity Expects. 

Imagine yourself sitting, an ancient man, in the corner by 
the chimney—I mean by the electric radiators—and your grand- 
children turning over the album of those forty-nine-and-a- 
half-year-old platinum or carbon prints. The only jarring note 
in the picture is supplied by the editors outside, who, their 
unscrupulous faces against the window, are hailing with fervent 
glee the running down of the sands in the glass of your half- 
century copyright. Imagine it, and then let your lofty altruistic 
purpose support you. You can do and dare for others what, as 
a modest man, you could never do and dare for yourself. Push 
your way to the front. Treat the policeman with scorn. Pay 
no attention to the black rumbling of the man before you, nor 
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the acid remarks of the lady behind. 
photographer this day to do his duty, 
Clothes and the Man. 


Mr. Mark Webb’s recent lecture on the Carlylean subject of 
clothes was interjected with photographs of odd bits of 
masculine wearing apparel, which he has traced back for a 
considerable period in history. It seems that our hat-bands go 
back to the Pharaohs or thereabouts, the Egyptian ladies wearing 
something similar in the form of a fillet. The couple of useless 
buttons at the back of our coats possibly date from the days 
when the coats had sword pockets, the perky little bow with 
which, for no apparent reason, our hatter finishes off the inside 
lining is of great antiquity, and may perhaps recall the days 
when our ancestors swaggered under plumes, while the big 
round of lace at the neck which is still won by mothers’ darlings 
and the ample collar of the public schoolboy are the lineal 
descendants of the falling bands affected by John Pym and the 
gallant men of his time. 

And these, with cuffs, and signet-rings, and cockades, are 
all masculine vanities. We are accustomed to hearing so much 
about the whimsicalities of women’s dress that it is rather 
shocking to learn that we males are tailors’ museums. Upon 
the vast subject of women’s garments the editor of Knowledge 
scarcely touched. But he told how, in his zeal for collecting 
little bits of modern fashions and finding their equivalents in 
the dress of ancient days, he induced a lady to allow him to 
photograph her open-work or perforated footwear, and how 
next day she sent him a postcard begging him on no account 
to divulge her name 


“Will I pose, sir?" She was flattered, 
Said ’twas very kind of me, 
Asked me whether much it mattered 
If her cat was on her knee. 
“What I want," my brutal answer 
“Is your—do you call it?—toque, 
For 'twas worn by necromancer, 
Wizard, other ancient folk. 


Posterity expects every 


* Of your skirt I'd like a picture 
(Though upon your style and taste, 

Trust me, I shall make no stricture) 
And the record shall be placed 

With my negatives of mummies, 
Mut-em-mennu and the rest. 

Though a hobbled Egypt dumb is, 
Like to like is manifest. 


* Leave I will not till I've caught your 
Height of heel and point of toe, 

For goat-footed Fauns——” With hauteur, 
* Sir," she said, pray, kindly go." 

“Ah, dear madam, spare your passion, 
New to old is close akin, 

I am tracing modern fashion 
To its point of origin." 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


uss IHE USE OF THE SWING BACK. 


E find a surprisingly 
large number of 
those who are begin- 
ners in photography 
have no idea as to 
why many cameras 
are fitted with swing 
backs, and, as a con- 
sequence, аге not 

| making the most of 

| their instruments. 

This reminds us of a 

story of a friend who 
was a very clever 

organist. e was 
taken one Sunday to hear a fine organ 
which had just been placed in the parish 
church, and was not at all impressed. 

During the final voluntary he and his 
host worked their way to the transept 
in which the organ had been built, to 
find the organist using only one key- 
board, and that he had had a wooden 
casing built over the pedals! The 

organist explained that there were some 
things there to work with the feet, but 
he didn’t use them. Our friend soon 
hauled away the casing, and found the 
organ a magnificent one. The beginner 
who has a swing back but doesn’t 
know how to use it is in somewhat 
similar case. He is losing, say, three- 
fourths of the power of his instrument. 

We have spoken of the “ swing back,” 
but on a number of cameras there is 
fitted nowadays the "swing front" as 

a substitute. It will be convenient to 
explain the two distinct uses of the 
swing back, and then to show in what 
way the swing front may be used to 

do the same work. In work other than 
portraiture the swing back is used 

primarily when photographing build- 
ings. To get correct perspective the 
line of sight ought to be horizontal. 

In other words, the baseboard of the 

camera must be level, and the back and 

front both perpendicular. If we so erect 
the camera, the vertical lines in our 
subject will be vertical in the negative. 

Sometimes, however, we find that with 

a lofty building we have too much fore- 

ground, and that the upper part of the 

building is not included on the plate. 

We may correct this by using the 


rising front, but there are occasions 
where the rise is insufficient, and the 
camera must be tipped up bodily. Then 


the vertical lines 
in the building 
are no longer 
vertical on the 
ground glass 
or the late, 
and our picture 
is distorted. 
Print No. 1 is 
an example of 
this, the black 
lines indicating 
some of the 
vertical lines of 
the building, 
and showing 
how badly they 
are out of 
truth in the 
print. This is 
because the line 
of sight is no 


longer hori- 

zontal. We might, of course, put 
this in another way, апа say 
that, while when the camera is 


in the normal “level” position the 
"line of sight" corresponds to the 
axis of the lens, and reaches the 
plate at right angles, when the camera 
1s tipped up the horizontal line of sight 
passes obliquely through the lens, and 
does not reach the plate at right angles. 
The fact of the horizontal line of sight 


passing obliquely through the lens does 
not matter in actual practice, but it is 
important that the plate should be at 


Мо. 1. 


right angles to the line of sight. We 
must therefore swing the back of the 
camera to the position shown by the 
vertical dotted line, and we shall then 
find the vertical lines of our subject 
vertical on the ground glass. So we 
deduce the simple rule that the ground 
glass, and of course, subsequently the 
plate, must be vertical. This is why 
most cameras have either a little spirit 
level or a plumb-bob attached to the 
back. 

Of course, it will be quite clear that 
if the picture is sharp when the plate 
is at A it will be unsharp when it has 
been moved nearer to the lens, to the 
position in B. (See 
fig 3.) This unsharp- 
ness must be corrected 
by using a sufficiently 
small stop, but it is 
better to focus with the 
open aperture on the 
centre of the plate, 
rather than to leave 
the bottom edge sharp. 
and stop down until the 
upper edge is also sharp. 
If this is done, a big 
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amount of unsharpness has to be cor- 
rected, and a small stop is necessary. 
By focussing across the centre of 
the plate a less amount of un- 
sharpness exists at both top and 
bottom of the plate, and can be cor- 
rected by the use of a medium stop. 
The advantage of the medium stop, of 
course, is that the exposure may be 


Line оғ : 
= ч 
— >. 
v Figure 3 
shorter—a very important matter if 


there are moving figures, or trees sway- 
ing in the wind. 

Now, let us turn to the other use 
of the swing back. Suppose we have 
a landscape with a near foreground of 
reeds or long grass. We focus up, and 
find that when the reeds are sharp the 
distance is too much out of focus to 
please us, and that a good deal of 
stopping down“ of the lens is needed 
to get the required degree of definition. 
There is a little wind, and we are face 
to face with the difficulty that the stop 
required entails an exposure sufficiently 
long to show movement in our fore- 
ground. The swing back will come to 
our aid in the following way. We know 
from experience that we must rack out 
the lens a little, in order to get the 
foreground quite sharp on the ground 
glass; that is, that the distance from 
line to ground glass will be rather 
greater when the foreground is quite 
sharp than it will be when the distance 
is quite sharp. The image of the fore- 
ground, however, is on the upper edge 
of the ground glass, and the image of 
the distance across the centre, or per- 
haps nearer the lower edge. 

By swinging the back then, as shown 


. back with the swing front. 
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in the diagram, fig. 4, we can get that 
portion of the ground glass which 
catches the image of the reeds just a 
little further away from the lens than 
the portion which catches the image 
of the distance, and so secure our de- 
sired degree of sharpness for all parts 
of the picture without having recourse 
to stopping down. We thus see that 
while the first use of the swing back 
necessitates the employment of a 
smaller stop, the second use of it 
obviates this. 

Next, we must compare the swing 
We may 


say, first of all, that where a little 
extra bulk and weight are not serious 
considerations there are many advan- 
tages arising from having both swing 
back and front on a camera which is 
always used on a stand. It is some- 
times more convenient to use the one 
than the other. The swing front gives 
a greater extent of movement, espe- 
cially in conjunction with a rising front, 
than can usually be obtained with the 
swing back. But it is safe to say that 
if the camera has one or the other, satis- 
factory all-round work can be done. 
The proviso should be made that to use 
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О the amateur photographer апа 
5% chemist economy is often а considera- 
tion, and empty bottles that have con- 
tained food stuff are pressed into service 
for storing reagents. It is most necessary 
that such bottles should be thoroughly 
cleaned, as nothing is more fatal to the 
success of a delicate chemical test than 
dirt and grease. Bottles that have con- 
tained oils or greasy substances should 
be soaked all night in water containing 
two or three handfuls of washing soda to 


CLEANING BOTTLES. 


the gallon. When this has been poured 
away, fresh, moderately hot soapy water 
should be used, to which a little soda has 
been added. A wineglassful of small shot 
may be poured in and the bottle shaken 
vigorously for some minutes. A second 
washing with warm soap and water, and 
then several rinses in clean water should 
suffice to remove any remaining traces of 
grease. If the bottles are to contain 
chemical reagents in a liquid state, they 
should be rinsed out twice, after washing 
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either swing back or front to full 
advantage the camera should be on a 
tripod or other firm support, and ‘he 
image should be focussed on the ground 
glass. As may be seen from the two 
diagrams, fig. 5, the advantage of the 
swing front is that once the camera is 
levelled, and the ground glass in the 
vertical position, only the front needs 
adjustment. With a swing back every 
alteration in the amount of swing 
necessitates another plumbing of the 
ground glass. This, of course, onlv 
applies to those cases where the back 
is swung to the vertical position, in 
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order to keep the vertical lines of the 
subject vertical on the ground glass. 
Where the focussing of foreground and 
distance at the same time is the reason 
for swinging, the back is at least as 
convenient as the front, and in the case 
of large cameras more so. 

lf the relative positions of back and 
front are noted in fig. 5 it will be seen 
that they are practically identical, and 
that by either arrangement it is possible 
to place the lens in the desired position 
in relation to the plate—assuming, of 
course, that the range of movement is 
sufficient, 


with a small quantity of distilled water. 
They may then be stood neck downward 
to thoroughly drain. 

If the original contents were not of a 
greasy nature, it is usually sufficient to 
wash once with soapy water, using a 
bottle-brush, which should be well washed 
before it is put away. Rinse two or three 
times under the tap before using the dis- 
tilled water, and be careful to see that 
no fibres have become loosened from the 
brush and adhere to the side of the 
bottle. H. J. R. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 


The 


| technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject 

W * аге all too prone to estimate 

things by their size or cost rather 
than their own intrinsic merit and value. 
But the three little pictures on this page 
well serve to show that this certainly will 
not do at all in the art of picture-making. 
Now here we have three pictures, and in 
each case one or more human figures are 
included We think nine out of ten people 
who give even a passing glance at the page 
will find their attention caught by the 
figures in every case, and will pause just 
long enough to catch the notion of a 
figure—even if they do not linger to 
examine details. This fact shows that 
there is a special quality of attraction 
about a human figure in a scene, which 
at once catches our attention and engages 
our interest. It therefore follows that in 
figures we have powerful agents, which, 
like other powerful things, may do much 


А.-А HIDDEN CORNER оғ A Swiss VILLAGE. 
By A. M. Sutherland. " 


good or ill, according as they are used 
wisely or unwisely. 

In fig. A we have a decidedly compli- 
cated subject. The picture space seems 
overcrowded with things which if taken 
singly are of some interest, but seen to- 
gether the effect is confusion rather than 
attraction. In addition to the inanimate 
objects, buildings, etc., we have some 
eight or nine figures, and these fall into 
no less than four groups. So far as these 
figures are concerned, they chiefly act as 
independent centres of attraction, and lead 
the eye to skip about from one group to 
another. The moral of this point is two- 
fold. First, the undesirability of crowd- 
ing too many objects of interest into one's 
pictures, and, second, the cutting up of 
figures into several small groups. 


In our second example, B, we have the 
opposite state of affairs, so far as the 


figure question is  con- 

cerned, viz., we have just Le. 

one figure only. This E 
ecd . 


example well shows how a 
figure may easily become 
at once the focus of atten- 
tion. Ask a dozen people 
to describe it in a single 
sentence, and probably ten 
out of twelve would say, “А 
little boy standing in a sun- 
lit road.” The other two 
perhaps might say, “A 
sunlit road with a small 
boy standing in it and 
staring at the camera.” 
This shows us that while 
the boy occupies but quite 
a small part of the picture 
area, yet he is the feature 
of chief importance, inas- 
much as he is the feature 
we are sure to remember. 
Try the experiment of showing this print 
to a friend for five seconds, and then ask 
your friend to say how many large tree 
trunks he saw. 

This print is obviously too black and 
white—i.e., over-contrastful—due to under- 
exposure and over-development of the 
negative. The figure is stiffly posed—i.e., 
is obviously standing in the middle of the 
road, and staring at the camera, instead of 
sauntering along one side of it and gather- 
ing flowers, etc. 

The third example, C, differs from the 
other two on this page in several ways 
which are instructive to notice. We are 
further away from the figures, so they 
come correspondingly small. We have 
one group of two figures. Their back- 
ground and surroundings are compara- 
tively simple. We may here easily sce 
how figures can give “ scale” to scene. 
Taking the familiar size of the two 
voungsters as our mental measuring rod, we 
can easily form some rough 
estimate of the height of these 
sandy cliffs, but, without some 
such objects of known size, we 
should only be able to guess 
quite wildly. Although the 
two figures are so small, yet 
we cannot help noticing that 
they are staring at the camera. 
And, as we have many times 
said on this page, this is just 
the one thing our figures ought 
not to do. It is the sure and 
certain sign of the beginner's 
picture. 

Turning now to the picture 
on the next page, we see at 
once what an immense im- 
provement it is not to have 
figures staring at the camera. 
These two boys are well 
placed, and supply a focus of 
interest to a scene which 
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C.—IN A SANDSTONE QUARRY. 
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without them would neither be more 
nor less interesting than countless 
very similar photographs. Тһе idea 
of the figure group is quite good, 
but the actual arrangement of the boys 
is not quite satisfying. The seated boy 
13 not paying any attention to the standing 
Loy with pointed finger. The pointing 
hand should have been brought much 
nearer the head of the seated figure. 
This print is quite successful techni- 


cally, as well as from the point of view 
of its composition, and as the subject is 
one that may frequently recur in land- 
scape work at the present time of year, 
it may be well to note the author's data 
concerning 
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rapid non-orthochromatic plate of about 
200 H. and D. was used, and an exposure 
of 1-25th of a second at F/11 was given, 
at 4.30 p.m. It may be noticed that in 
dealing with a subject of this type a non- 
ortho. plate will frequently give a better 
rendering of mist than an ortho. plate and 
screen. In fact, the latter will some- 
times cut out the mist entirely, if blue in 
character, whereas the ordinary plate will 
tend to accentuate it. This point is well 
worth bearing in mind. 


N EW readers shou'd note that 
back numbers containing 
previous Beginners Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


By Fred Wilson. 
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OVERLOOKING THE VALLEY. By JAS. THORNTON. 
Awitrded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition 
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SUNLIGHT IN THE OLD FARMYARD. 


By F. C. PRITCHARD. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE DEAD BIRD. By DR. E. G. BOON. 


From the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, 
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In this paragraph, at any rate, we will not add by a 
single word to the vast load of advice which has already 
been laid upon the shoulders of the 
‘Coronation ’’ photographer. We 
consecrate it to the expression of 
a hope that national and local pageantry, however effec- 
tive it may always be to the eye, and occasionally on 
the plate, will not absorb all his energies during these 
longest days of a radiant summer. This year the 
country has a holiday just at the time when the days 
are at their very longest, and when Nature is in her 
pride. It would be a pity if the only result of the 
London photographer’s work were a few indifferent 
pictures—representing a small percentage of his nega- 
tives—of a procession winding round a timber yard, 
and all the provincial had to show were some views of 
municipal and other dignitaries arrayed like Solomon 
in all his glory. Even Solomon was eclipsed by the lilies 
of the field, and, fortunately, those lilies are bloom- 
ing yet, and one need not be considered unpatriotic or 
disloyal to enjoy them. And there are cowslips and 
buttercups and daisies, and the first of the rose, and 

“ Beneath the great tree’s shadow in the field 
The silent cattle stand." 
Somewhere, too, there is the new-mown hay. By the 
way, we saw a field of it the other afternoon, not ten 
minutes’ walk from Hammersmith Broadway, and 
within the sight of those who mounted with the“ Flip- 
flap,’’ had they cared to look. 
е е 6 

We announced several weeks ago that the photo- 
graphic public would shortly have an opportunity of 
viewing in London a collec- 
tion of work in the oil trans- 
fer process. Ап exhibition 
of seventy pictures by the 
new method is now open at the house of the Royal 
Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, W.C. These 
pictures are, as previously stated, by M. Robert 
Demachy, Hon. F.R.P.S., of Paris, whose very com- 
plete and practical articles on this new process appeared 
in THE A.P. AND P.N. of March 27, April 3, and April ro. 
Oil-transfer printing has, since the publication of these 
articles, attracted considerable attention, but it needs a 
visit to the exhibition, and a careful inspection of the 
remarkably fine results on view, to fully appreciate its 


SOMEWHERE ELSE. 


THE OIL TRANSFER 
PROCESS AT THE R. P. S. 
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possibilities. There is no doubt that this latest advance- 
ment in the fascinating oil-pigment process will find 
many disciples. A review of the pictures will appear in 
our next issue. In the meantime readers who have the 
opportunity should visit the show, which remains open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 
2 p.m.), until Saturday, July 15. Admission free on 
presentation of visiting card. 


е ев 


Reports have now reached us of the opening of the 
International Photographic Exhibition in Sydney, 


which, as mentioned 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. little time ago, has 


been organised by the 
Photographic Society of New South Wales. The exhi- 
bition was formally opened at the end of April by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and is acknowledged to 
be the finest photographic exhibition ever held in the 
Southern Hemisphere. The secretary of the society in- 
forms us that the collection of British pictorial photo- 
graphy, which was got together and sent out by the 
editor of THE А. P. anp P. N., has met with great 
appreciation from visitors. This collection, containing 
as it does examples of work by practically all the lead- 
ing pictorial photographers in Great Britain, will doubt- 
less prove both instructive and interesting to our Aus- 
tralian friends, many of whom have previously seldom 
had an opportunity of seeing what can be achieved by 
photography in the hands of capable workers. On the 
other hand, photographers in this country will be able 
to inspect the productions of users of the camera in the 
Antipodes, when THE A. P. anp P. N. Colonial Exhi— 
bition is opened at the “ A. P.” Little Gallery in a few 
weeks' time. eoe 


An interesting discussion on some causes of failure 
in toning bromide prints by the sulphide method arose 
out of a contribution of Mr. Secre- 
tary Human at a recent meeting 
of the London and Provincial Asso- 
ciation, It was Mr. Human's experience that his sul- 
phide bath—stock solution, sodium  sulphide 1 oz., 
water то oz.—began to lose its savour after a week, and 
quite failed to give good results after a longer period. 
To explain its lack of staying power he suggested the 


SULPHIDE TONING. 
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close chemical relationship of soda sulphide and hypo, 
and ventured the possibility that, when the sulphide 
bath decomposed, hypo was formed to a greater or 
smaller extent. Thus, after the bleaching bath, part of 
the original image would be dissolved and taken away 
from the print, in the same manner as the unwanted 
silver in negative or print is taken away in the fixing 
bath. He laid down as essentials to success the prope 
washing—meaning that the prints must be separated 
and kept on the move—before toning, the freedom of 
the print from hypo, and the freshness of the sulphide 
bath, which should be made by dissolving the sulphide 
in hot water, boiling briskly for from fifteen to twenty 
minutes, and allowing it to cool and settle. A remark 
that the scale of gradation is not in any way altered 
by sulphide toning was vigorously contested. The con- 
tention of several speakers was that sulphide gave a 
steeper scale of gradation, being darker in the shadows 
than the black-and-white print. 
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At the Grafton Gallery is held the Century of Art 
Exhibition. The first room contains a poor Michel, a 
still poorer Daubigny, a scamped 

FOR LOVERS OF Corot, two of the least satisfactory 
DRAWINGS. of Millet’s figure pictures, and a 
Cotman, which one critic has dubbed 

a masterpiece, but which ordinary art lovers will find 
far beneath consideration as a work of art. Although 
the large room contains some fine Holman Hunts and 
a group of Burne Jones’ pictures (the latter looking 
strangely colourless. Is the colour leaving them?), the 
general impression is of dreariness. There is a little 
improvement when we come to the more modern work 
in the third room, but it is not till one reaches the 
furthest room of all that the impression that one has 
squandered a shilling begins to disappear. Неге are 
shown a series of black and white drawings—with a 
few lithographs and etchings interspersed—which are 
well worth a study. Some fine things by Beardsley, 
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and some delicate fancies (he could never make anything 
of a big picture) by Conder line up at the entrance. The 
Pre-Raphaelites stand out strongly, Rossetti and Millais 
in particular. It is curious how varied was Rossetti's 
technique in black and white, as varied as Charles 
Keene's, which was the terror of his engravers. Some 
of Goya's bull-fights (etchings) and Gavarni litho- 
graphs add to the interest of this room, but the Ingres 
drawings are not sufficiently worthy of such a superb 
draughtsman. With the exception of this room, the 
exhibition (which is held by the International Society) 
reflects greater credit on those who selected the names 
of the artists whose works were to be shown than on 
those who selected the pictures to be hung. The pick 
of the show is a gorgeous little Daumier, just two dark 
figures leaving a quay, with a light background of tall 
houses—a little masterpiece in the last room. 
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Some notes on the counteracting of reversal in photo- 
graphic plates are given by Dr. Lüppo-Cramer in a 
recent issue of  Photographische 
Korrespondenz, in which he says that 
a plate treated with a strongly alka- 
line solution of potassium (or sodium) 
nitrite acts just as effectively against reversal as a 
neutral solution. It has been previously suggested that 
with neutral nitrite the bromine set free, during expo- 
sure, in the film would cause the liberation of the strong 
oxidiser, nitric acid, and that if an alkali were preserit 
to neutralise this, the solarisation or reversal would not 
be prevented. It appears, however, from  Lüppo- 
Cramer's experiments, that this is not the case; also that 
sulphites and bisulphites act in a similar manner to 
nitrite in preventing reversal. An example is given 
showing the powerful anti-reversal effect of a solution 
containing two per cent. of sodium nitrite and one per 
cent. of potash; a somewhat similar effect is also shown, 
where the plate was treated before exposure witha one 
per cent. solution of hvdroquinone. 


COUNTERACTING 
REVERSAL. 
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E have on more than one occasion in the past commented 

on the fact that many “© critics" who have taken upon 
themselves the task of decrying any advance made in pictorial 
photography have overlooked the essential point that art in 
photography does not depend upon the process by which the 
print is produced, but upon the producer. The effort of the 
Royal Photographic Society, in their recent exhibition, to 
satisfy the individuals who have railed at modern processes is 
effectively dealt with in an article in the Coronation number 
of Country Life (a most sumptuous issue, by the way, and up 
to its usual high standard). 

The author of this article, who signs himself“ W. M.,“ gives 
a critical review of the show, and goes on to say :— 

“ Yet the powers that govern this exhibition have this year 
seen fit to introduce at least one departure which, intentionally 
or otherwise, teaches a much-needed lesson to all camera users 
who take their craft seriously. The principal portion of the 
show is divided into two sections, Pictorial Photography ’ and 
‘General Photography,’ with the amusing result that we here 
behold a final proof of what so many have lately begun to 
suspect, namely, that all good pictorial photography is good 
technical photography. There is nothing in Section 1 which 
might not have gone into Section 2, and almost nothing in 
Section 2 which might not have honoured Section 1. Indeed, 
the puzzle is to discover in the gallery where ‘ Pictorial Photo- 
graphy’ ends and ‘ General Photography’ begins. 

** The old theory, no doubt, was that a technically poor photo- 
graph might be a pictoriallv good photograph. It is a highly 
disputable theorv, and if it were ever true—as is just con- 
ceivable in the time when the processes of the camera really 
presented some difficulties—it is certainly not true nowadays. 

“The Royal Photographic Society, at least, have given the 


* ART" 


AND COMMON SENSE. 


theory its death-blow by acting up to it. In Section 1 we 
ought to see photographs which, in some mysterious way, are 
' art,' yet are out of focus or wrongly printed or under-exposed ; 
and in Section 2 we should find photographs which are correctly 
exposed, faultlessly printed, absolutely sharp, and so forth, but 
are not (alas!) art.“ 

“ Of course, we find nothing of the sort. Not only are the 
humble technicians of Section 2 as particular about the composi- 
tion, atmosphere, and the like of their efforts as the supposedly 
head-in-air impressionists of Section 1, but the latter are as 
meticulously careful of their technique as the former. 

“Тһе distinction between Sections 1 and 2 is, in short, 
both a trifle invidious and, to the initiate, rather comic ; it is 
a decided entertainment in a show otherwise tiresome, to go 
from one department to the other, and to try to fathom the ob- 
scure motives which have caused the acceptance of this or that 
as ' pictorial, while the other one has been rejected with con- 
tumely by the ‘ pictorial’ judges and accepted by the ‘ generals.” 
For it is plain that anything in the least worthy of acceptance 
by such a body as the Royal Photographic Society (and not 
coming within the scope of the scientific and natural history 
sections) might equallv well have been placed, once for all, as 
‘pictorial,’ and not haggled over on grounds absolutely im- 
possible either of definition or of defence. 

“ The whole experiment, as has been said, at any rate performs 
the useful service of demonstrating that art without technique 
does not, nowadays, exist: and that technique without some 
knowledge of art—if it be only that art of common sense 
in construction which is called balance—is so rare as to 
be almost negligible; certainly so rare as not to require 
special space provided for it in the premier exhibition of the 
year.” 
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and probably 
will remain, one 
of the most popu- 
lar forms of 
greeting card for 
all seasons of the 
The fact that it presents a pictorial souvenir of 
can be produced quickly, and does not 
need mounting, as with all other forms of photo- 
graphic prints, may help to account for its popularity. 
In the following notes it is not desired to consider the 
merits of the picture postcards offered for sale, but to 
give a few hints to amateur photographers who make 
their own. These are generally valued by one's friends 
much more than the purchased article. 

In the winter time the bromide and gaslight processes 
hold sway for picture postcard production, and although 
both these processes may, of course, be 
employed all the year round, the call of the 
dark-room is not so attractive at the present 
time of year. Printing-out paper, whether 
with glossy or matt surface, and “ self- 
toning ’’ P. O. P. are therefore the processes 
that are most likely to claim the attention 
of the average amateur for picture postcard 
production during the sunny months. 

The latter process is possibly the ideal one 
for the worker with little time to spare, and, 
given a packet of self-toning postcards, a 
printing-frame, some hypo and plenty of 
water, excellent and artistic results in pic- 
ture postcards can be made at any time at 
home or when travelling, provided the nega- 
tives are suitable. 
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Negatives suitable for Postcard Work. 

The ideal negative for picture postcards 
should be of average density, with as much 
delicate shadow detail visible as possible. 
The sky portion—if a landscape—should 
not be so dense as to produce blank white 


card only. Clouds can, of course, be printed 
in if necessary.  Half-plate negatives are 


usefully adapted for postcard work, but 
satisfactory prints can be made on postcards 
from quarter-plate negatives, by means of 
masking, so as to produce a border about 
half wide all round the picture. Postcard-size 
negatives made with a postcard-size camera, 
of course, need no further preparation, and 
are printed in a“ postcard ” printing frame. 

To print postcards from  quarter-plate 
negatives, use half-plate printing frame, and 
lay negative film side upwards upon a piece 
of glass to fit frame. Even prints made 
from half-plate negatives, when printed on 
cards, look neater when masked to show a 
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BRER FOX. 
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narrow white 
margin about 


one-eighth of an | 
inch wide. Film ЖӘ 1 
negatives urs 7 WC 2% 
specially adapted 
for postcard j 
work, as thev co ice 
can be printed б 
from either side, and may, if required, 
any size with a pair of scissors. 


be trimmed to 


Making Masks for Postcards. 


The masks for producing white margins round prints 
can be made out of black or very dark brown or coloured 
paper free from pinholes. To make them, lay a post- 
card on the paper intended for mask, and draw pencil 
lines on the paper close round edge of card. Next draw 
lines at such distance from, and within those just pre- 


By MISS FRANCES PITT. 
(See page 606.) 
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viously made, so that the distance between ‘the outer 
and inner pencil lines represent width of border desired. 
Cut out the centre portion of paper at the inner pencil 
lines. The opening will then represent actual size of 
picture, the outer lines being used as a guide for plac- 
ing the cards in position during printing. 

The mask can be cut out with scissors or sharp pen- 
knife; but if the latter method is tried, place the paper 
on glass, or, better still, on film side of an old spoilt 
negative when cutting mask. It will be an assistance 
if a clean cut is made through the paper, especially 
when a flat ruler is used as guide for the cutting knife, 
but whether scissors or knife be used, care must be 
taken to cut straight, and make neat square corners. 
Afterwards fix mask over negative, and make secure 
with postage stamp edging or lantern slide binding. 

Hinte on P.O.P. 

Printing may be done out of doors on fine days, but 
not in direct sunlight, unless negatives are very dense. 
The printing should be a little darker than the finished 
print is required, as a little detail or colour may be lost 
in toning and fixing. In the case of self-toning cards 
the printing may be carried further still. Care must 
also be taken not to finger the glossy surface of paper 
or cards during the printing; finger marks may produce 
stains on the prints when toning. 

The instructions given by the makers will usually be 
found sufficient for toning the cards. The following 
is the usual procedure: Before toning, the prints should 
be washed in several changes of water for at least ten 
to twelve minutes; prolonged washing is apt to impair 
the glossy surface of cards. The prints must be kept 
constantly moving, and not allowed to stick together 
during washing. After a thorough washing, place the 
cards one at a time into the toning bath, which is pre- 
pared from two stock solutions kept in separate bottles. 

No. 1. Sulphocyanide of ammonium 1 oz., water 
100z. No. 2. Gold chloride 15 gr., water 15 oz. 

For working solution toning bath take from stock 
solutions: sulphocyanide of ammonium 2 drams, 
gold chloride solution 1 oz., water 10 oz. First place 
water in toning dish, and add chemical solutions in 
order given. This bath will tone two dozen postcards, 
and should be made up just before washing prints. 

Toning may take five or ten minutes to complete. 
Tone to a warm brown colour, and remember to keep 
turning prints over one another when in the bath, to 
prevent stains or uneven toning. After toning, transfer 
prints to clean water, and wash for a few minutes. 

Transfer prints one at a time into hypo bath (a 
separate dish being used for fixing solution), hypo 2 oz., 
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water 16 oz. Fix for ten minutes, and keep prints 
moving, as before. Wash prints for another fifteen 
minutes, and place them to dry. Two or three dozen 
cards can in this way be toned, fixed, and washed within 
one hour. 

If the cards are of the ‘‘ self-toning "' variety, simple 
fixation in a plain hypo bath (3 oz. to a pint of water) 
is usually sufficient for most makes, but in any case 
the maker's instructions should be followed. 

Old, clean newspaper answers well to dry postcards 
upon. 

After the final washing remove from dish one at a 
time ; mop off water with a piece of old, clean white 
calico, then lay the cards, face upwards, upon the news- 
paper to dry in a current of air in a room free from dust. 

Glossy Finish on Postcards. 

If a high glaze is desired, the glass side of half-plate 
discarded negatives can be used instead of plate-glass 
or ferrotype plates to squeegee the cards upon, if 
well washed and treated with polishing paste of pure 
bees'-wax and turpentine. The wax must be first 
shredded into a little turpentine, and allowed to dissolve; 
then apply a little with a cotton rag to glass side, and 
polish well with a clean cloth. 

The dried prints should now be rewetted by placing 
one card at a time into water, and allowed to soak for a 
minute, then remove, and at same time place another 
dry card into water to soak so as to allow same length 
of time for each card to become properly wetted. Next, 
make sure that there is no dust or grit on film side of 
wet card, this cannot sometimes be seen, but if there 
be any it can always be detected by passing the fingers 
gently over the surface of picture. 

Next, lay wet print face downwards on the polished 
glass, mop off any water with cloth, and squeegee into 
close contact. They may be safely dried by standing 
the glasses on edge a little apart on shelf over kitchen 
range when a low fire is kept. Postcards dried in this 
way often become ready to be removed from glass sup- 
port within one and half to two hours. It is best to dry 
prints quickly, but on no account must they be placed to 
dry too near, or in front of the fire. When dry the 
cards should easily strip from glass, and a highly 
polished print be the result. Trim the cards on edge 
when necessary. Put them under a press to make them 
lie perfectly flat. 

There are several excellent solutions on the market, 
such as that made by Houghtons, Ltd., especially for 
giving a gloss to gelatino-surfaced prints and postcards. 
If the bees’-wax method is too much trouble, one of 
these readv-made solutions should be шы. е 
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A NEW £1,000 CASH PRIZE COMPETITION FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


COMPETITION, with prizes amounting to no less than 
one thousand pounds in cash, and in addition forty gold 
medals, is announced this week by Messrs. Gevaert, Ltd., manu- 
facturers of photographic papers, 26 and 27, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C. The competition 1s open to all photographers of 
every country, and is therefore international in character. All 
kinds of prints are eligible for prizes, so long as they are made 
on one of the printing papers manufactured by Messrs. Gevaert. 
These, as our readers are probably aware, consist of Gevaert 
Bromide paper, Gevaert Gaslight paper, Gevaert Print-Out 
paper, Gevaert Relor paper, Gevaert Collodio-chloride paper, 
Gevaert Gravure paper, Gevaert Platinum paper, Gevaert post- 
cards (all grades), Gevaert Calcium or Casoidin papers. 
The conditions are framed so as to include all possible classes 
of workers, and the beginner stands a very good chance of 
obtaining an award. There are no unreasonable restrictions, 


and it is not even necessarv for each separate print to bear the 
label from a packet of paper. The prizes include three cash 
prizes each of £40, six cash prizes each of £20, ten of £12 each, 
twelve of £8 each, forty-one at £4 each, a hundred at £2 each, 
and a hundred and fifty smaller prizes. Cash remittance of the 
prizes will be sent within eight days of judging being com- 
pleted. These are prizes worth winning. l | 

The closing date will be announced later, but will be during 
the second and third weeks in November. The result of the 
competition will be announced in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS as soon after the judging as possible. 
All entries should be sent carriage paid to Messrs. Gevaert, Lta. 
26 and 27, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. Readers should 
apply to Messrs. Gevaert without delay for competition booklet 
containing full particulars. A postcard mentioning THE A. P. 
AND P. N. will bring a copy. 
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HEN inspect- 
W ing profes- 
sional por- 
traits we are constantly hearing this or that picture 
described as a speaking likeness, whilst, as a matter 
of fact, very few are anything like speaking, or even 
suggest life at all, and it is because of this that the 
writer has been tempted to give his theories as to why 
they do not live and speak, and to suggest a way he 
has carried successfully into practice himself to remedy 
these shortcomings. 

It is well known to photographers that sitters get 
that “© stock ’’ expression because they know they are 
being '' taken." Why? They don't look so wooden 
when one speaks to them; in fact, directly the photo- 
grapher addresses some remark to them, if that remark 


“Мо! REALLY!” 
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EXPRESSION IN PORTRAITURE. 


Special to “The Amaf. ur Photographer and Photographic News." 
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By А. Н. DODMAN. . . . 
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AN INTERESTED LISTENER. 


is at all interesting, their faces immediately 
lighten up, and a living, vivacious expression 
is the consequence. 

I can imagine several readers remarking, 
Then that is the time to make the expo- 
sure." True! But remember it is not always 
possible to take snapshots, and, too, the 
sitter will be looking at the speaker, not at 
the lens, and the resultant photograph will 
have what is known as an averted gaze— 
the sitter will not be looking at the beholder 
of the picture, and this is certainly not so 
nice as a photograph looking straight at you. 
50 to obtain this we must employ some other 
method. 

There is no doubt that when we are per- 
fectly natural (I mean, not trying to please 
or be interested in an artificial wav) our 
faces express our innermost feelings. If 
our companion be really witty and funny, our 
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faces show an amused expression; if, on the other 
hand, our companion is uninteresting, our faces 
assume a bored expression; that is, of course, if we 
are where he can’t see us. In the same way our faces 
reflect our feelings in regard to things beautiful and 
otherwise. In a picture gallery our expression shows 
admiration, but when looking at ordinary, uninteresting 
things and inanimate objects our faces naturally show 
a great lack of animation. So that when gazing at a 
camera and lens in the ordinary way we look lifeless, 
because there is really nothing to interest us, nothing 
to bring any life into our faces. We know what it is—a 
bit of wood and glass, that’s all; our features show it; 
there’s no animation, no expectation, just that bored 
‘* stock ”” expression. 

Now, there is a way out of this, and that is to appeal 
to one’s sitters’ imaginations, to try and bring out any 
ability they may have for acting. 

All people think, all have day dreams, and in their 
quiet, thinking moments act over again in their 
minds pleasant scenes that have passed, anticipate 
pleasant episodes they expect or hope to happen 
in the near future. Now, it is these moments that 
one wants to call into play when a sitter 1s being photo- 
graphed. 

It is not a difficult matter. This 1s the way I always 
appeal to my sitters: in the first place, I ask them not 
to think of the lens and camera as photographic ap- 
paratus at all, but as a window beyond which is a small 
room, and in that room the people who will eventually 
gaze on the finished photograph. 

In every case there is some one in particular that 
the sitters will want a copy for; some one to whom 
they want to appear at their best; and it is this one you 
want your sitters to see, actually see in that little room 
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beyond the lens. Ask them to disregard you, and just 
call all their imagination, all the ability they have for 
acting, into play, and see that person (it doesn't 
matter to you who it is), and talk to that person in their 
mind. 

Now turn your back to your sitter with the bulb- 
release in your hand ready. Ask him to see and talk 
to the imaginary one in the room behind the lens, and 
when he says Yes out loud to them that will be the 
moment for you to make the exposure, whilst the sitter 
works out his own salvation. 

The mere fact of turning your back to your sitter is 
a great help to him; it gives him confidence in himself, 
it leaves him more alone with his imagination, it does 
not allow him to feel self-conscious, and, moreover, he 
feels he can look as he likes because he is not afraid 
of appearing ridiculous in your eyes. I do believe that, 
on top of the fact of the man looking at an inanimate 
object to begin with, followed up by being moved about 
by the photographer, told to look here, then there, hold 
head up a little higher, now look a little more pleasant, 
then to be cognisant of a head peeping first one side 
of the camera then the other, any thinking man must 
feel absolutely ridiculous. This reflects itself in his 
expression; and what could be worse? 

This may sound far-fetched from a professional point 
of view; but this article is written by an amateur 
chieflv for other amateurs, and as it is nearly always 
friends we take, we have more chance of appealing to 
their imaginations, so that we may get the best out of 
them. At any rate, it works all right with me. I find 
my sitters take more interest in the whole thing, and I 
get living expressions. Of course, I focus and get the 
dark slide all ready before I ask the sitter to disregard 
me and call his imagination into play. 
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THE WEEKLY COM PETITION. (For Coupon see p. 11 Supplement.) 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Chas. 
S. Coombes, Brookdale, Longlands Park Road, Sidcup. (Title 
of print, * The Lumber Room.") Technical data: Plate, Wel- 
lington iso. speedy; lens, R. R.; stop, F/11; exposure, 10 secs. ; 
time of day, 4 p.m., June; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
carbon. 

The Second Prize to Mrs. Jean Galloway, Richmond House, 
Shepperton-on-Thames. (Title of print, “ Portrait.") Technical 
data: Plate, Griffin's Press; lens, French portrait; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 3 secs.; time of day, 11 a.m., June; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, Seltona. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Thos. Lowe, 123, George Street, 
Sandford Hill, Longton. (Title of Print, “А Canal Scene.") 
Technical data: Plate. Marion's iso. ; lens, Cooke; stop, F/4.5; 
exposure, r-3oth sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., June; developer, 
Rytol; printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite bromide paper 
through silk. 

The Mounting Prize to H. Greenwood, 26, Clover Hill Road, 


1-8th sec.; time of day, 8 a.m., August; developer, М.О. ; 
printing process, enlarged on Paget C.C. bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

E. F. Ledger, Lee; W. T. Hepburn, Hamilton; T. Harvey 
Boycott, Rugeley ; Oliver Goldsmith, Great Bookham ; Mrs. A. 
Massue, Edinburgh; H. H. Beetham, Nelson; G. Gerald Aver- 
dieck, Harrogate; Herbert E. Galloway, Shepperton-on- 
Thames; Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland ; Miss Frances Pitt, Bridg- 
north; W. Hill, Leek; W. J. Williams, Liverpool. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Chas. Christian, 4, Grove 
Street, Bootle, Liverpool. (Title of print, “ Splicing Wire.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial Non-Filter; lens, Goerz Celor ; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 1-3oth sec. ; time of day, afternoon, April; 
developer, Rytol; printing process, solio matt. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 


Nelson. (Title of print, In the Glen.") Technical data: Plate, petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and in Beginners’ 
Barnet ortho.; lens, Beck Svmmetrical; stop, F/11; exposure, Class are omitted Full particulars were given last week. 
— 2 — 
"DEVULES." 
NEW introduction likely to attract considerable attention viously. It is, however, a form that has much to recommend 
among amateur photographers is “ Devules.”” For the it. Fresh and active developer can be made by simply 


tourist and others who prefer making up fresh developing solu- 
tion each time for use, the form that this invention takes will 
be particularly attractive. In “ Devules " the developer, either 
metol-hydroquinone, pyro-soda, glycin, or amidol, is contained 
in gelatine capsules, a form well known to chemists for the 
supply of medicine, and it is surprising this method of 
supplving definite quantities of pure photographic chemicals 
ready for immediate use has not been largely made use of pre- 


pinching open the gelatine cover of a “ Devule," and the fine 
powder contents can be instantly dissolved in water. The 
gelatine coating is пор-асипіс in colour and air-tight; 
deterioration by light or air is thus prevented. 

“ Devules" are manufactured bv Messrs. Oppenheimer, Son 
and Co., Ltd., 179, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., and 
cost gd. and 1s. per box. Our readers should write to this 
address for further particulars and samples. 
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POND LIFE 2 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


By S. C. JOHNSON. 
Special to “Тһе A. P. and P. N.” 


found 


Water Spider. А 
fusion 


ponds of our countryside. 


in 
in 
All of these creatures are instruc- 


OT only centre of the 

frogs and pond, it will be 
toads, but advisable to re- 
newts, water move this and 
beetles,dragon- replace it by 
ily larve, tying stout 
spiders, snails, cords to each 
winkles, and corner of the 
leeches are net. In this 
just now to be way, we shall 


pro- 


the 


tive and entertaining, and well worth the nature photo- 


grapher’s attention. 


Unfortunately, pond-dwellers cannot be snapped in their 
natural haunts—for this the reasons are obvious; they must 
of 
aquarium. The best kind for photographic purposes has 
often been described in these pages; it must be narrow and 


therefore be carried home and taken 


compact. 


in some form 


It is quite possible, however, that many readers would like 
to make studies of some of these miniature animals, but at 
the same time have no wish to go to the trouble of procuring 


the special tank which the work requires. 


To them let me 


suggest that a medicine or other rectangular bottle serves as 


a capital makeshift substitute. During the last two 
seasons ] have used one of these homely articles for 


be able to drag 
the deeper parts 
of the water, where the creatures 
gregate. 
more specimens to light. 


but include as little water as possible. 


fear that the absence of water 
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are most likely to con- 
Every throw of the net will probably bring one or 
Place these in a can, one on top 
of the other, and cover them over with ample aquatic weeds, 


There need be no 


will cause pain to our 


captures : they are able to live comfortably for quite a long 


time if surrounded with damp or wet weeds. 


On the other 


hand, if the can contains water, and the creatures can swim 
about, the biggest and strongest will undoubtedly wage war- 


fare against the less robust. 


On reaching home, some jam jars should be held in readi- 
ness, and the various animals, together with a supply of 


weeds and water, placed in them. 


It is well to keep one jar 


for each variety, but, 
in the case of water 


more than fifty exposures, and it has answered » 1 АТЕШ Xbo»tmen, individual 
splendidly. Ф _ ы (0000 7 — specimens, even, need 
In selecting the bottle, some little care is needed. E AW E 9%; Separate compart- 
Every medicine bottle will not answer our present "IIT M OL LE A. ments. То prevent 
purposes. Those bearing ridges or wording up the e ЖЕКЕЙ) апу of our captives 
side will certainly be of no use, whilst those which «Ee d EL Ee from crawling out of 
have the front and back faces slightly curved in- A ees 6-2: a (heir receptacles, some 
wards are equally valueless. In an assorted half- темы FE 4/77 22-5 light-meshed material 
dozen bottles, perhaps two, or even three, may answer P ی چ‎ Lor 4 Уай should be used as а 
photographically, seldom more. Doctors’ bottles Na ERA 754 % È covering. 
are made in a number of sizes; the largest that is ede Js 4 When the time for 
available should naturally be chosen. Mine is be- hae ote d making the exposures 
tween three and four inches wide. Өзен ш =) А “с - has arrived, the make- 
Before it can be used as a tank, the neck and (Py Geet и. г! fe ы shift tank must be 
(xn | n d WIE 
shoulders of the bottle must be removed. А smart . А well cleaned and the 
blow with a hammer 8 c Zir Sag outer glass sides dried 
will smash away these TP ыы qe WEIL TT. 8 р See ж, Ke at and polished. | If at 
parts, but as a jagged ұл ез tet tS cr. хе аласы 4 any time during the 
edge will be left it is Ж ETE pat "ER Rot VEL Жа uou. various operations a 
advisable to ask a ava CES, Co ie Sone S n сара, 9 stream of water runs 
glazier to run a $1027 ee 1177775 Р — ' down or becomes 
diamond round the yy Lava of Dragon Fiy. splashed against the 
four sides. 22575. А sides, it is imperative 
Having procured a dfi CR E that it be wiped away before the lens is uncovered. 
makeshift tank, we ut s хь" | Having attended to this matter, а few weeds are 
must next hunt up A n 5 washed until they are free from particles of sand or 
some specimens to $5474 28 loose vegetation, and are then slipped into the im- 
photograph. A visit oM. 45 provised bottle. It is advisable to use the weeds 
to the nearest country- phparingly, or the creatures will hide themselves in it, 
side pond will pro- Latt ا‎ and so cause endless trouble. 
bably supply а рго- "E тч All being ready, a specimen is selected and саге- 
fusion of these crea- vu А fully placed in the tank. As this latter is somewhat 
tures. А bag-shaped "i э 2 limited in dimensions, it is necessary that medium or 
net will give us much жалы r small sized creatures only be operated upon. This 
assistance in this ` Caution is specially necessary in the case of newts and 
matter. The usual ЖА, PUE tritons. Probably the animal will dart into the corner 
kind has a wooden тұл, Уі of the tank ; but if, after а few minutes’ grace, it per- 
handle, but as we 1 sists іп remaining there, it will be a good plan to coax 
wish to reach the Great Diving Beetle. it gently into the centre of the bottle with one or two 
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thin wooden kitchen skewers. Should the specimen prove to It is always advisable to work when sunshine is available, 
be particularly unruly, it will save much time if a piece of but great care must be taken to see that a reflection of the 
glass, equal in size to the front face of the bottle, be slipped apparatus is not thrown on to the surfaces of the water. 
into the water. It will then be a simple matter to shut the Behind the tank must be fitted up a white sheet of un- 
creature up in a narrow compartment. If done carefully, creased paper or card, and this must also be free from 


this simple device will materially check its vivacity. shadows and reflections. 

Quick exposures are an obvious necessity in work of this It is hardly necessary to say, in conclusion, that when the 
nature. A focal-plane shutter is useful, but not necessary, creatures have been satisfactorily photographed they should 
however. A fiftieth of a second is, in most cases, speedy either be returned to their original pond or given a comfort- 
enough to catch a moderately active animal. able existence at home. 
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The following amateurs have already been dealt with in ДР?” vi 
previous issues of THE A. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank H. Read, N 


zc 


(2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, (5) C. 
Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. Boyes, 
(9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith Willis, 
(12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. Creighton 
Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) James 
M'Kissack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22) C. David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, 
(25) Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild, (27) Marcus Adams, (28) Mrs. E. Peake, (29) Robert Chalmers, (3o) C. F. Rea, (31) F. 


Collins, (32) Easten Lee. 
н: XXXIII.-MISS FRANCES PITT. 


іы development of natural history photography nical side has, with modern advances of the camera 

among amateurs has tended recently in the direc- and increased knowledge, come easily within the scope 
tion of pictorial presentment of the subject. The tech- of every serious worker. Pictures such as those pro- 
duced by Miss Frances Pitt, and reproduced 
in this issue on p. 601 and 608, are indicative 
of a future line of action, and one deserving 
of every encouragement. 

This young worker possesses that essen- 
tial attribute of the true nature photo- 
grapher—love of animals; and since her 
earlest attempts at photography, with a 
'" Brownie" some years ago, animal 
photography has been her speciality. Yet 
in every case she endeavours, as her photo- 
graphs in the scientific section of the Royal 
Photographic Society and other exhibitions 
testify, to portray her “° sitters "' pictorially. 

Some of the nature pictures from Miss 
Pitt's camera are excellent examples of well- 
applied patience and photographic know- 
ledge. She has, in many cases, caught her 
subjects in action, thus adding materially to 
their interest. But it must not be overlooked 
that most of Miss Pitt's models are of the 
tame“ variety. We hope to see shortly 
some examples of her incursions into wild 
nature. 

Miss Pitt has, however, made ocasional 
tentative inroads into realms other than 
those of natural history, but even then 
Nature is her dominant note, as the illus- 
tration on page 607 demonstrates. Here 
the spirit of the sun-kissed woodland pool 
is caught exactly. We wish this keen lady 
| worker every success in her photography, 
COCK-A-DOODLE-DO. By Miss FRANCES PITT. and have little doubt as to her future pro- 

Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. gress in her chosen branch of study. 
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A WOOD SPRITE. By Miss FRANCES PITT. 
See article on page 606. 
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FOX-CUBS. By Miss FRANCES PITT. 
This picture was on view at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, 
Awarded a Prize in the Тее! Competition. (See p. 606.) 
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WALTZING ON 


MISS ELIZABETH ASQUITH 


THE ICE WITH 
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MR. TENNANT. By WILL CADBY, 


A Small Snapshot Enlarged. 


SMALL SNAPSHOTS AND ENLARGEMENTS. 


Special to ‘‘ The A. P. and P. N.'' bd 


HAT a small hand camera is often but a make- 
shift no one will deny; still, there is a good deal 
to be said for taking it seriously. The photo- 
grapher who has a whole or half plate camera 

with good lenses, long extension, etc., is in more 
danger of treating his pocket camera as a toy than the 
earnest beginner whose all it is. He knows how to 
treat it with respect; he waits religiously for strong 
sun; he measures his distances accurately, and carefully 
presses his button. Sometimes he scores a success. 
Why such painstaking is not always rewarded bv an 
interesting and satisfactory negative is simply that the 
beginner lacks experience. He has not learnt what to 
take, and what to avoid, like the old hand; he does not 
усі understand selection, composing, and lighting, and 
is without that general knowledge of things photo- 
graphic that has become an instinct to the expert. 

But there is no need to be discouraged by this, for 
the beginner can gain his experience and get hold of 
photographic knowledge just as well through a small 
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By CARINE CADBY. 


camera as a big one, and at considerably less expense. 
One thing, however, one feels inclined to very strongly 
advise, and that is to enlarge, or have enlarged, from 
time to time certain of his negatives. If the enlarge- 
ments are more attractive and interesting than the 
smaller prints, it is encouraging, and helps him on, and 
if they are poor and disappointing, they will be a most 
useful object lesson. The bigger size will teach him 
so much; he will see if he is on the right road, and what 
his faults are. An enlargement shows up faulty focus, 
muddled composition, and bad lighting, and altogether 
makes mistakes so very obvious; they demonstrate, like 
nothing else, where one has failed, and what one has 
missed. 

An amateur photographer who had a small hand 
camera with the most rapid Goerz lens, used to be very 
fond of taking groups, and alwavs insisted on his un- 
happy sitters being in the full glare of the sun. Once 
the idea struck him that one of his pictures—the inmates 
of the hotel taken at noon in af mereiless- glare —Was 
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A STUDY IN GREY. By WILL CADBy. 
A Small Snapshot Enlarged. i T 
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good enough to have enlarged. It was promptly taken 
to a local photographer, and twelve copies ordered to 
be given to each sitter. The correct end of this tale 
should concern itself with the dire results to the mis- 
guided photographer after they had received them, but 
one must abide by the truth, which was that he for- 
tunately had a tactful wife, who, when she saw the 
enlarged horror, with its cruel, harsh lighting, decided 
to—have a fire in her bedroom, and somehow the nega- 
tive got broken! The experience, however,was not lost, 
and the photographer has learnt to consider lighting, 
and found his lens quite capable of working in the 
shade. 

There are so many subjects of interest and value 
that are only possible to get with quite a small camera. 
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A good example of this is the Photographic Exhibition 
of the Alpine Club, where grand and imposing pictures 
of snow mountains can be seen taken from heights that 
could never be reached by any camera but a pocket one. 

Enlarging, too, has lost its terrors to the beginner 
since that accommodating enlarger has come on the 
market. If we are satisfied with a bromide and a fixed 
size, it is quite as easy as printing, and all we have to 
do is put the negative in one end and the paper the 
other, and expose. 

The sooner we learn to pay our small camera more 
respect the sooner shall we improve all round, for—if 
it is not too incongruous to quote Maeterlinck over 
photography—'' to despise is easy; not so to under- 
stand.’’ 
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A REFLEX CAMERA DE LUXE. 


T is difficult to write other than in terms of the highest 
I praise of the apparatus manufactured by Messrs. Newman 
and Guardia, and which bears the well-known initials ** N. and 
G." as the hall- 
mark of its quality. 
Most of our readers 


are acquainted 
with the beautiful 
little „ Sibyl 7 
camera, and the 
equally famous 
“М. and G." те» 
flex, which con- 


tinues to hold its 
high position in 
the estimation of 


Е 


“ 


” ЖР d 

HAHA reflex ," camera 
Titer users, in spite of 
1111 H1 HM the great competi- 
SIHH. tion that exists 
ЗІНІ" to-day among in- 
111144441 ! struments of the 

411111 class. 
To those who 


know the “ N. and 
G." reflex, it would 
seem almost im- 
possible to sug- 
gest any further improvement, yet the firm has managed to make 
an addition to the instrument that renders it as nearly perfect 
as a reflex camera can possibly be. This latest addition takes the 
form of an extra lens shutter for“ slow instantaneous ” exposures, 
in addition to the focal-plane shutter already on the camera. Тһе 
lens shutter will give speeds from 1 sec. to 1-1ooth, and time 
exposures, and works quite independently of the high-speed, 
focal-plane shutter yet in perfect adjustment with the mirror. 
This is a remarkable achievement, and as a piece of 
mechanical ingenuity would be hard to beat in any form of 
camera construction. A slight movement of a small knob is all 


The Two-Shutter N. € б.” Reflex Open. 


that is necessary to throw the focal-plane shutter out of action 
and bring the front shutter into use, or vice versa. Particularly 
noticeable is the ingenious manner by which the movement 1s 
transmitted to the front shutter from the release at the side of 
the camera at any extension. Yet the entire lens box, containing 
lens and shutter, can be removed from the camera front or re- 
placed in an instant. 

The size of the camera has not been added to in the least, 
and the absence of projections and perfection of finish which 
characterise this 
model are worthy 
of consideration by 
every photographer 
who desires the 
highest class instru- 
ment. 

Another notable 
point is that large 
or small aperture 
lenses can be used 
in the shutter-front, 
an ingenious 
bayonet-joint per- 
mitting of the inter- 
change of lenses 
with the greatest 
ease; and, in addi- 
tion, the front lens 
shutter can, if 
necessary, be used 
quite independently 
of the mirror, so that the camera can be employed as a stand 
camera, with the back focussing screen in position. 

It is, in fact, the most remarkable advance in reflex camera 
construction of recent years. Our readers who desire the very 
best should write to Messrs. Newman and Guardia, Ltd., or 
call at the ** N. and G." show-rooms, 17 and 18, Rathbone Place, 
Oxford Street, W., and obtain illustrated catalogue and price 
list dealing with this camera. 


The Two-Shutter N. d G.” Reflex Closed. 
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BISHOP'S PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


USEFUL catalogue of photographic apparatus, materials, 
A and supplies has just been issued by Bishop’s Pure Drug 
Co., 466, Holloway Road, London, N. This list, which every 
reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. should get, contains particulars 
of a great variety of useful lines that will appeal to every 
pocket. For the dweller in the metropolitan area, and suburbs, 
the added advantage of free delivery by the firm's own 
messengers is a great boon; while goods to the value of twenty 
shillings and upwards are sent carriage paid to any railway goods 
station or port in England and Wales. Those living in the 
neighbourhood should note that customers have free use of the 
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Messrs. W. and D. Downey, the Royal photographers, are, 
during the Coronation—from June 12 to 24—showing, at the 
Clavier Hall of the Arts and Dramatic Club, an exhibition of 
most of the photographs thev have taken of our reigning House 
for the past fifty years, starting with Queen Victoria, the Prince 
Consort, and their family in childhood, and coming down to 
a recent portrait of King George never before seen. Photo- 
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firm’s well-appointed dark-room for changing plates, developing, 
etc., and camera repairs of all kinds are undertaken. The firm 
also make a speciality of exchanging old cameras for new, and 
instruct customers by giving free practical demonstrations of 
photographic processes, and hold instructional “outings” to 
various places of interest. They also publish at intervals “ The 
Photographic Messenger," a free pamphlet giving hints suitable 
to the season, and a copy will be sent regularly to any address on 
receipt of a postcard. Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. should 
note this, and avplv at once. The complete photographic cata- 
logue will also be sent free on application to the above address. 
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graphs of members of other Royal families who have visited 
this country are also being shown. 


Cleveland Camera Club have acquired new premises, com- 
prising reading-room, lecture room, dark and enlarging rooms, 
etc., at The Studio, Clarendon House, Linthorpe Road, Middles- 
brough. The hon. secretary is Mr. John H. Neat. 
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DARK-ROOM GAS FITTINGS. 


GREAT many amateur photographers 
are not placed in the fortunate 
position of possessing a properly equipped 
permanent dark-room, and have to make 
shift in the back room, scullery, or other 
suitable place, whence it is necessary that 
most of the apparatus used when en- 
larging or developing must be removed, 
and the room made tidy. It will be found 
very convenient to be able to fit up the 
gas fittings for use with the enlarging 
lantern, red lamp, and the ordinary room 
illuminant, so that they may be detached 
without difficulty at a moment’s notice. 
The ordinary gas bracket found in most 
rooms suitable for a dark-room must be 
slightly altered. 
First of all, measure the size of bore 
(or screw hole) of the existing gaspipe to 
bracket, which will be 4 or à inch, and 


Gas Bracket 
и @ 4 TT PETE cvereatat easton E 
Фау 
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visit the plumber's shop and obtain the 
following . fittings: —Brass tap with 
burner; three screwed iron lengthening 
pipes, one six inches long and 2 a half- 
inch long; one brass T piece; two brass 
elbows; two brass taps (ordinary); and 
one pennyworth of white lead. 

From the end of the gas bracket detach 
the ordinary burner elbow, and screw on 
the tap with burner, having already 
smeared the screw portion or thread with 
a small quantity of white lead. This 
must be done in all the following con- 
nections, to prevent escape of gas. Near 
the tap next to the wall where the gas 
supply is turned on will be found an 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of “Тһе A. P. & P. N. 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles should be 
concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


' are invited for this page, 


ornamental screw plug, which must be 
removed with a pair of pliers. Into this 
hole screw the 6-inch lengthening piece, 
and to this screw the brass T piece, and 
again a 4-inch lengthening piece, and one 
of the ordinary taps; to this tix a brass 
elbow. This branch is now ready to fit 
with your rubber tubing to be carried 
forward to the enlarging lantern. 


Into the open branch of the T piece 
screw the remaining 4-inch lengthening 
piece, and to this the other tap, and again 
the brass elbow, which completes this 
portion for the red lamp. It will be 
observed that any light may be extin- 
guished separately, which will be found 
very convenient, and all may be burning 
at one time, as circumstances dictate. 
Several varied arrangements of fittings 
could be altered to suit individual taste. 


Es 9. 
e—————— 


TIME-SAVING HINTS FOR TANK 
DEVELOPMENT. 


SERS of developing tanks will find 
6 the following hints of service, chiefly 
from a time-saving point of view. When 
making the developer it is not necessary 
to measure out the water each time with 
the graduated glass. Get it right the first 
time and note where the solution comes 
to when poured into the tank. Make a 
weli-defined scratch at this point, inside, 
and in future it will only be necessary to 
pour in the concentrated developer or 
powder and fill up to the mark with 
water. The solution may be stirred with 
a glass rod, or with a thermometer if one 
is used. 

The same fixing bath can be used several 
times, as is well known, especially if acid 
hypo is employed. But the cost of hypo 
is too trifling to take into account, and as 
to the trouble of preparing a fresh solu- 
tion each time, this is easily got over as 
follows. Find a bottle that will hold as 
much fixing bath as would be required 
for one batch of negatives, weigh out the 
right quantity of hypo, and add water 
to make the required volume of solution. 
Stick a small gummed label on the outside 
of the bottle to show where the water will 
come to for that quantity of fixing bath, 
and so avoid measuring, except on the first 
occasion. The weighing can be done once 
for always by cutting down a paper tube 
closed at one end till it just holds the 
correct weight of hypo. Тһе solution 
having been used—in fact, while the nega- 
tives are fixing—scoop up a tubeful of 
hypo, pour into the bottle, and fill up 
with water to the top of the label. The 
fixer will then be ready for the next time, 
and the trouble of getting out scales. 
finding the right weight, etc., will be 
avoided. 

Fixing may take place in the same tank 
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аз developing, provided the subsequent 
washing is quite thorough. Ап arrange- 
ment found to work very satisfactorily is to 
place the plates, without removal from the 
rack, in a deep biscuit box standing over 
the empty tank beneath a slowly running 
tap. The box has a small hole in the 
bottom, through which the water runs into 
the tank, and so the whole arrangement is 
washed at once. An hour should be 
allowed for washing, before the plates are 
transferred to the drying rack. HoR 
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A DELICATE WEIGHING BALANCE. 


ше being rather ап expensive item, 
it is the best plan to make your own. 
I have tried several plans, but will only 
now describe the following, which was 
a complete success. 

A test tube, with a little mercury inside 
(the exact quantity must be determined 
by experiment), is fitted with a cork which 


- < Cellulo«d. pan 


sans Scale 


- - Water Level 


Тест Tube 


- -|-- Mercury 


has been well soaked in wax to prevent 
leakage. Into the cork a rod of some light 
material, on which a scale has been 
marked, is fixed. I used a length of fine 
glass tubing with a paper scale inside, 
but anything light and non-hygroscopic 


(unaffected by water) will do. On the 
top of the rod а small, detachable 
celluloid pan rests. (See sketch here- 
with.) 

The quantity of mercury should be 


just sufficient to bring the test tube below 
the water line. The value of the points 
on the scale is now registered by placing 
different weights on the celluloid, and 
noting the distance the rod sinks 
below the water line. Here is a sample 
register: r grain, o.8; 2 grains, 2.0; 3 
grains, 2.8; 4 grains, 3.2; and so on to 4o 
grains, 11.6. The instrument is now ready 
for use at any time. For instance, if we 
want 3 grains of substance, we shovel 
some on to the pan until the indicator 
falls to 2.8; if we want 40 grains, we 
make it sink to r1.6. Until you are satis- 
fied that things are working properly it 
would be as well to test the instrument 
by placing a known weight on the pan 
before using. The water should be kept 
as far as possible at the same temperature. 
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YERINE A WETE IS 
n 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
— expressed by correspondents. 


THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION AND 


STEREOSCOPY. 

Sig,—After the very “ unbusinesslike action" of the R. P. S. 
in connection with the stereoscopic section of their late exhibi- 
tion, I was glad to see the communication from Mr. H. A. Miles 
in your issue of June 5. I am not at all surprised at the 
disappointment stereoscopists have met with. The R. P. S. 
never has given any encouragement in this branch of photo- 
graphy, even after the appeal of the secretary of the United 
Stereoscopic Society (on behalf of the R. P. S.), in which we 
were led to understand that this time special attention would 
be given to the exhibition of stereoscopic work, and that the 
R. P. S. had undertaken to provide stereoscopes suitably lighted, 
that only six slides were to be submitted by each exhibitor, and 
from those the judging committee would make selections and 
award prizes for technical excellence" only; even then, I 
say, I had not the slightest confidence in the success of the 
undertaking. What is meant by technical excellence in stereo- 
scopic work? Evidently it has nothing to do with either 
pictorial merit, artistic composition, or in assisting the observer 
to see photographs of objects as we see them by two eyes as 
in Nature, because the prize has been awarded for microscopic 
work—the originals of which cannot be seen by normal vision. 
Would it be reasonable to show in a competition single photo- 
graphs (enlargements on paper or lantern slides) of diatoms, 
the pygidium of a flea, or nollen cells, against natural land- 
scapes, seascapes, or interiors? Certainly not. They belong to 
a different class: there is not any more consistency in it than 
in showing a number of bantam chicks against a full-grown 
Cochin China cock. But perhaps in the present cases it is the 
quantity that tells. Under a special concession, one exhibitor 
was allowed to show fifty slides against a selection from six 
slides only from other exhibitors, and, of course, they got the 
prize. Then the same privileged exhibitor was allowed to 
provide his own stereoscope; it may have been a good 
one for anything I know, but the other exhibitors had 
to be content to have their slides ‘ suitably exhibited” by 
a stereoscope provided bv the R. P. S., and which was of 
very inferior quality and great antiquity, and, as most stereo- 
scopists are aware, however good or technically perfect a 
stereoscopic slide may be, if it is not properly presented to 
the observer, the whole thing is a failure. But in the absence 
of light, a defective stereoscope is just as good as the most 
perfect instrument, and as the dominating spirit in the К.Р. 5. 
does not seem to have included the slightest expenditure in 
providing illumination (when it was most required) for stereo- 
scopic and some other interesting exhibits, it would add to 
our knowledge to be told in which way the “ special attention ” 
was directed. Of course, intending exhibitors at future exhibi- 
tions will have an idea now what to expect.— Yours, etc., 

Thornton-le-F ylde. W. I. CHADWICK. 


AN R.P.S. RESIGNATION. 

Sir,—Immediately after visiting the exhibition of the Royal 
Photographic Society, I sent in my resignation as a member 
of Council, and this having been accepted I am now at liberty 
to express publicly my reasons. I have resigned because I have 
no desire in any way to be associated with the exhibition, for 
a more depressing one, quite unworthy of a Royal Society, 
cannot before this have been thrown open to the public, and it 
shows how the organising committee have failed lamentably in 
the great opportunity thev had of producing an exhibition un- 
hampered by the criticism of the independent members on the 
Council who under the nresent régime have been effectually 
silenced or forced to resign.—Yours, etc., A. R. F. EVERSHED. 


THE PROPOSED FEDERATION FOR LONDON. 

Sin, — May I be permitted space to reply to the letter of the 
2gth ult. signed by the Federation secretaries? First of all, let 
me say I have no reason to give for defending the Affiliation 
beyond the fact that I desire to see it foremost among the 
combinations, as I prefer to think that the premier society of 
Great Britain (the R. P. S.) should be the mother of the 
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strongest child, and other secretaries and societies reading one 
letter should hear both sides of the question before deciding 
which to embrace. Mr. Tansley and company say they can offer 
by federation all the advantages of affiliation except one. This 
is not so, however, as here are three. First, the Red Book; 
second, entrance to R. P. S. exhibition half-price on ordinary 
days and one free evening; third, free admission to “ The 
Royal," as a member after two years in an affiliated society. 
They also mention they have other advantages, but fail to give 
them. Why should the connection with the R. P. S. be a source 
of weakness? It is one of the strongest ties! Surely these 
gentlemen have an idea that the R. P. S. and Affiliation are 
antagonistic, but it is not so. As an example, I may mention 
that the three delegates chosen to represent the R. P. S. or 
the executive committee were all old members of the com- 
mittee elected by the delegates themselves. Then, again, they 
say the members of the R. P. S. “have little affinity of pur- 
pose with the Affiliation." Do the gentlemen know how many 
members of the R. P. S. are connected with an affiliated society? 
A glance down the list of members would soon show how closely 
associated are both bodies. Then as to the government falling 
into the hands of the London delegates. If this were true, then, 
according to these same gentlemen, this is the strongest point 
against the need of a federation for London. Delegates from 
London should be just those who could provide properly for 
London societies. It is a federation principle, I understand, 
for “ societies to be geographically " near. But although all 
the executive may live in London, yet I find the interests of 
Cape Town, Grimsby, Folkestone, Blackpool and Fylde, Exeter, 
Staines, and Southampton are all looked after by men on the 
executive (see Red Book, nage 3). It was also said that 
“ only societies from а circumscribed area took advantage of 
the main items of the programme." Well, one of the main items 
is, I venture to think, the annual print competition, and I 
find that two of the three plaques went to Scotland (which is 
further away from London than Lancashire), while the other 
went to Sunderland. This is only one instance. We also 
manage in London to exchange syliabi (only we term it 
syllabuses), but as a rule find more interest is taken in lectures 
delivered by our own members, as it serves to stimulate the 
younger men. But, surely, if we want, we can exchange lecturers, 
slides, etc., without a federation. We have meetings for that 
purpose. In my own mind, we have all the advantages of 
federation plus many others which federation could not give us. 
— Yours, etc., HAROLD G. BAILEY, 
Paddington Green, W. Hon. sec., Marylebone C.C. 


THE LANCASHIRE INTER-CLUB ALLIANCE. 
SIR,—In reference to a letter in your issue of the sth inst. 
from Mr. Arthur Smith, may I point out that he is not an 
associate of the Union, nor is his society, The Nelson Camera 
Club, federated to the Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic 
Union?—Yours, etc., 
Liverpool. 


W. TANSLEY, 
Hon. Sec., L. and C. P. U. 


The Camera Club.—The club year commences on July rst, 
hence this is a suitable time for those wishing to join the club 
to write now for particulars to the secretary, 17, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. The past vear has been very successful, and 
the Thursday lectures have been interesting and well attended. 
Arrangements are being made for practical demonstrations to be 
given on Monday evenings, and the lecture list is more attrac- 
tive than ever. 

Gevaert Platinum Paper Developer: A Correction. — By an over- 
sight the formula for the developer for Gevaert Sepia Platinum 
paper given in our issue for June s contains the constituents 
* Potass. chloride (or calcium chloride)." This should read: 
* Potass. chloride" only. 

Speeding-up the Brewer.— At the Royal Institute last week Mr. 
T. Thorne Baker lectured on the effects of light in brewing. 
The results of his experiments showed that if brewing were 
carried out in flat glass vats, through which red light of selected 
wave lengths was projected, the production of alcohol was 
considerably hastened. The idea contains a suggestion for the 
makers of safe lights for the warm weather. 
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To Secretaries о! Non-Federated Societies. 

Let me make a suggestion to the non-federated 
districts of the South Country, and particularly to 
my London friends, and that is, that every secre- 
tary of a non-federated society should send a 
stamped addressed envelope to Mr. E. Clough, 10, 
Farclitfe Road, Bradford, the secretary of the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union, requesting that 
he be good enough to forward a copy of the new 
Handbook of the Yorkshire Union for 1911-12, and 
I wil venture to predict that its receipt will, 
figuratively, make someone's mouth water for the 
advantages the Yorkshire secretaries enjoy. If 
that is not enough, and the appetite yearns for 
more, then do likewise to Mr. Tansley, of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Union, whose address is 
22, Chapel Place, Liverpool. 


The Federation Lecture List for Yorkshire. 


Yorkshire is small compared with the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire organisation; but let a non- 
federated secretary study for a few moments the 
possibilities it provides for its societies. In the 
year-book, just issued, there аге fifty-seven 
lecturers who have offered to personally deliver an 
average of about four lectures each, free of all cost 
to the societies in the Federation, excepting just 
bare out-of-pocket expenses, . e., railway fares to 
and from the place of meeting, cab fares (:/ 
necessary), and, in the case of a demonstration, 
all materials used. Oftener than otherwise, the 
sum total charged is just the railway fare—per- 
haps a couple of shillings. The above is simply 
Yorkshire’s own contribution inside their Federa- 
tion; but, by a system of interchange with other 
Federations, the list is increased by nine addi- 
tional lecturers, and when I mention such names 
as G. A. Booth, F.E.S., M.B.O.U., Rev. Hy. W. 
Dick, Harold Baker, T. Lee Syms, F. R. P. S., 
Arthur Marshall, F.R.P.S., included in the nine, 
it is alone worth a valuable consideration. 


The New Lectures. 

Some of the entirely new subjects in the lecture 
list are particularly interesting. Mr. F. J. Baines 
introduces “А Peep into а Worsted Factory,” 
illustrating how photography may be helpful in 
recording industry and methods of manuíacture. 
Mr. T. F. Brogden will endeavour to show some 
of the “ Troubles and Triumphs of a Pocket 
Camera "; whilst Mr. Chris. A. Cheetham will 
interest naturalists by an account of a holiday 
under canvas in the West of Ireland. A notable 
capture the Federation secretary has made is Mr. 
Carl Edwards, the secretary of the Nature Photo- 
graphic Society. His '' Nature Hunting with a 
Camera " is most instructive and intensely in- 
teresting. Bromoil wil have an able exponent 
in Mr. Alex. G. Naylor. “ Nature Photography“ 
in two or three phases will be further represented 
by Mr. G. A. Booth ; and Mr. Frank Mahler will 
provide entertainment with lantern lectures on the 
Rhine and the Broads. Lecturers who have 
helped the cause in the past have also introduced 
a number of new subjects, and so the ball keeps 
rolling. 


A Syllabus of 116 Subjects. 

Seventeen different subjects are offered by the 
interchange for societies’ selection, and the fifty- 
seven Yorkshire lecturers offer one short of a hun- 
dred, making altogether 116 subjects as versatile 
in character as could possibly be imagined. They 
deal with every new and old process in photo- 
graphy, and offer entertainment galore for those 
who prefer the travel-lecture to the more prac- 
tical side of our hobby. In fact, the Yorkshire 
svllabus, as set out in the handbook, compares 
most favourably with the syllabus sent out by 
certain lecture agencies, whose demand is 
guineas, not shillings, for expenses, and all this 
is secured for a society subscription of ics. for 
қо members, 155. for ісо members, and 2с. per 
annum for over rco members, with complete con- 
trol of the management by their own elective body. 


New Secretaries. 

There is a novelty in the lantern slide section, 
as I anticipated there would be if Mr. Womersley 
had charge of the arrangements, who, I know, 
will make the thing hum if anyone can; but of 
this I will defer to next week, as other matters 
of importance need some of this week’s space. 
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One is, however, glad to notice there has been 
little or none of the usual slump in secretaries. 
Doncaster, Keighley, Leeds Camera, and Wake- 
field are the only societies who have changed their 
chief engineer; and in these cases I know it was 
not lack of interest, but cases where circumstances 
rendered it unavoidable. 


The Analysis of Interest. 

In the following analysis it will be seen that 
the majority of societies consider it is just as 
honourable to give as to receive:—Name of 
society, with number of lecturers supplied: 
Armley and Wortley, 3; Batley, 2; Bradford, 9; 
Brighouse, 1; Cleveland, 2; Doncaster, 1; Hali- 
fax, 4; Huddersfield, 4; Hull, 1; Leeds C.C., 7; 
Leeds P.S., 3; Otley, 1; Rodley, 3; Scarborough, 
1; Shefheld, 6; Skipton, 1; Wakefield, 5; Unat- 
tached Associates, 3; Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federation, 6; Midland Federation, 3; total, 66. 
Societies who have not supplied any lecturer: 
Birstall P.S., Dewsbury P.S., Hebden Bridge 
P.S., Keighley P.S., Knottingley and District 
P.S., Sutton P.S., York Philosophical (Photo- 
graphic Section). In the above analysis I have 
not included the Normanton Camera Club, 
because they have only just joined the Federa- 
tion, and consequently, being a newly formed 
club, require time to gain some self-confidence ; 
but for the other seven societies there is not the 
slightest excuse why they should not have con- 
tributed at least one lecturer each. Of my own 
knowledge there are several capable workers who 
could, and, I say, should help in this matter. 


Excursion to Steeton High Hall. 

May I remind associates in Yorkshire that the 
genial president of the Federation, Mr. Alex. 
Keighley, is to entertain members of the Yorkshire 
societies at a garden party at his charming resi- 
dence, The High Hall, Steeton, on Saturday, 
July 1? The tea is at 5.30 p.m.—in the gardens 
if fine, and at the adjoining church school if wet. 
The event is the occasion of the Federation’s 
thirteenth annual excursion, and а series of 
rambles are arranged for the morning and after- 
noon. For all those coming by the morning 
trains, who send in their names to the hon. busi- 
ness secretary, Mr. E. Clough, a light lunch of 
sandwiches, milk, etc., will be provided at Ghyll 
Grange. Trains leave Leeds for Steeton—8.42, 
10.5, 10.45, 11.55, 12.50, 1.35, 3.32; trains leave 
Bradford for Steeton, 9.20, 10.28, 11.37, 12.27, 1.16, 
2.12, 4, 4-30. 


Warrington Photographic Society. 

The second summer excursion was planned for 
last Saturday, to Pettypool Park and Whitegate. 
Seventeen cycled or trained to Hartford, and a 
brilliant afternoon favoured them in their work. 
Entering at the Tower Lodge, a walk of two 
miles past the lake revealed the charming natural 
beauties of Lord Delamere’s estate at its very 
best. Banks of rhododendrons are not а photo- 
grapher's subject, but they formed a delightful 
theme for the eye of those who were merely 
visitors, and there arc few places out of the New 
Forest where these magnificent purple banks are 
more finely displayed. At the Plough Inn, Fox- 
wist Green, tea was eagerly enjoyed (I think 
"eagerly" is the right adverb there), homely 
though the manner was of serving it; and several 
successful pictures are the outcome of plate 
exposures on the pretty little wayside inn. 
Exposures on “ Monkey Lodge” and Whitegate 
village brought to a close a very pleasant excur- 
sion. Camerists who have cycles should give their 
attention to this beautiful remnant of an old 
extension of Cheshire's great forest. It is free of 
admission to all until sunset, daily. 


A Plea for Wild Bird Life. 

The Nottingham Camera Club Journal for 
June says: “Tt is encouraging to be able to 
record that a keen interest is being shown in the 
matter of clubs’ outings by a good number of 
members during June. A most enjoyable time 
was spent by a party of the Nature Section, who 
journeyed to the vicinity of Radcliffe-on-Trent in 
quest of ‘nature’ subjects. The weather greatly 
favoured this band, and little difficulty was found 
in locating the haunt of the thrush, blackbird, 


etc., also the inevitable ‘ Boy Scout.’ If this 
should meet the eye of anyone interested in the 
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Scout movement, may we put in a plea on behalf 
of ' wild bird life': that they would instil into 
the minds of their adherents, that to pillage or 
destroy the homes of these creatures which are 
the delight and joy of our springtime is not only 
an offence against the laws of their organisation, 
but also of their better selves? ” 


Annual Meeting of the Mid-Lothian P.S. 

The fourth annual general meeting of the Mid 
Lothian Photographic Association was held on a 
recent Thursday, when the following were elected : 
—President, Mr. W. Hume; vice-president, Mr. 
B. Sherratt; secretary, Mr. С. С. Thornton; 
treasurer, Mr. F. J. Simpson. The new members 
of council are Messrs. Allen Cameron and Robert- 
son (elected for three years), and Mrs. Massue 
(for two years). The plaques gained by the suc- 
cessful exhibitors in the bi-monthly exhibitions 
were presented by Mr. Hume. These were awarded 
in the advanced section to Mr. B. Sherratt, and 
in the beginners’ section to Mrs. Massue, Mr. J. 
Wanless, and Mr. A. J. Cameron. In the class 
for an Edinburgh subject, Mr. G. Malcolm was 
successful with an “ Old Edinburgh Well." The 
plaque for the best picture by a lady member was 
gained by Miss Malcolm, and for a flower study 


bv Mrs. Massue. Tue А. P. AND P. N. slides 
were afterwards displayed on the screen. 
Fifty Years of Photography. 

Mr. E. Eastwood, lecturing to the South 


Suburban Photographic Society recently, would, іп 
all probability, startle the button-presser with his 
most interesting account of “Fifty Years of 
Photography." Fifty years ago it required twenty 
minutes to take a photograph; to-day one could 
be obtained in less than 1-2, th of а second. 
Daguerreotypes when first introduced cost from 
two to four guineas each. Photographs to-day 
could be bought for as many pence. Fifty years 
ago to take a picture of a landscape required a 
large outfit of chemicals and a portable“ dark- 
room,” because the plate had to be sensitised 
just before the negative was taken. To-day 
cameras were made which will go into a waistcoat 
pocket. Referring to the invention of the modern 
dry plate in 1871, Mr. Eastwood held that the 
inventor was not Dr. Maddox, as is generally 
believed, but Burgess, of Peckham. He said that 
by the Maddox formula only positive images 
could be obtained, but by the Burgess sensitiser 
negative images were possible. So sensitive were 
modern photographic plates that they would record 
a light equal to that piven by 1-20,cocth part of 
the light of a candle at a distance of a quarter of 
‘a mile, and Dr. Huggins had recorded nebula of 
this faintness in his astronomical work. Mr. 
P. R. Salmon, F.R.P.S., who took part in the 
subsequent discussion, said that Dr. Maddcx 
thought out his process in the trenches before 
Sebastopol, and that the first photograph taken 
in London was taken on the roof of what is now 
the Adelaide Restaurant in the Strand. 


Plymouth Photographic Society. 

The Plymouth Photographic Society were some- 
what unfortunate in their first excursion of the 
session a week ago. Colonel J. C. Porter, him- 
self a photographer, having invited members and 
friends to visit his delightful residence under the 
shadow of the ruins of Tremanton Castle, the 
earliest portions of which date from the ninth 
century. The party, small as the result of a 
morning thunderstorm, arrived at the castle just 
in time to escape the heavier visitation of the 
afternoon. Photography was, of course, out of 
the question, but the time was made pleasant with 
the inspection of albums. 


Artistic Portraiture. 


Mr. John Smith, of the Liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Association, is an acknowledged 
authority on good ''portraiture," and naturally 
his hints and suggestions to the Wallasey Photo- 
graphic Society at a recent lecture were both 
valuable and interesting. Examples of work, 
chiefly from the Northern Exhibition, illustrated 
his remarks, and were much admired by the 
audience. Mr. Smith advocates a style of 
portrait in which personal character and pictorial 
effect are happily blended. His system of lighting 
is very artistic, and shows how concentration may 


raise a portrait from the егі to the le 
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Lene Seperetion. 
I wish to ask a question about lens mounts. 
What would be the effect of altering the dis- 
tance between the components? Ií a mount 
was made so that one could change this dis- 
tance, would one be able to alter the focal 
length without any loss of covering power? 
C. H. C. D. (Rugby). 
To find the focal length of two lenses 
combined, we mukiply their focal lengths 
together and divide this by the sum of 
the focal lengths, less their separation. 
Imagine our two lenses to have focal 
length of six and twelves inches respec- 
tively. First imagine that they are in 
contact, so that we may neglect their 
separation. Multiplying 6 by 12, we get 
72; adding 6 to 12 we get 18. Now, 
dividing 72 by 18, we get 4 inches as the 
result of combining a 6 inch and a 12 inch 
lens. Second case: suppose the lenses 
are 2 inches apart, we subtract 2 from 
18, getting 16, and then divide 72 by 16, 
getting 44. Third case: suppose the lenses 
are 4 inches apart. We subtract 4 from 
18, getting 14, and then divide 72 by 14, 
getting 5}. Finally, imagine the two 
components 6 inches apart, we now have 
to divide 72 by 18 minus 6, i.e., 12, and get 
6. You will thus see that while this 
method does enable one to alter the focal 
length of the system, the change of focal 
length is not very great when one takes 
into consideration the tube length required 
for thisseparation. Again, taking two 12 in. 
lenses and putting them close together, we 
get a (theoretical) focal length of 6 inches; 
but putting them 6 inches apart we get a 
combined focal length of 8 inches. Again 
not a very great change. Next with re- 
gard to angle of view. Suppose each com- 
ponent has an effective aperture of 1 inch. 
At 2 inches apart we get an angle of 
about 52 deg.—i.e., covering about 4} 
inches at a distance of 44 inches. With a 
4 inch separation, the angle is now re- 
duced to about 28 deg., which, at 5} 
inches, covers about 2% inches. With a 
6 inch separation, the angle is further re- 
duced to about 17 deg.—which at 6 inches 
barely covers 2 inches. But these are only 
the top surface difficulties attendant upon 
this plan. There are other optical objec- 
tions to working this idea to any useful 
extent with which we need not trouble. 
On the other hand, a far more practical 
method is to have one or two supplemen- 
tary lenses which can be added to your 
present lens. Such an additional lens can 
be inserted into the lens hood or inside 
the lens tube close up to the diaphragm. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Suppose, for example, you have a 5 inch 
lens and want to be able to change its 
focal length to 3 inches and to 10 inches at 
will. In the first case you will require a 
convex or " positive" lens of about 7i 
inches focal length, and in the second case 
а concave or negative lens of about 10 
inches focal length. The plan gets rid of 
any cumbersome mount arrangement. 


Broken Negative. 


I have smashed a negative to bits, and have 
only a print on rough paper of it. I tried to 
copy it, but found the grain of the paper un- 
pleasantly pronounced. K. C. G. (Oxford). 


To avoid the grain showing, or to re- 
duce it to a minimum, observe the follow. 
ing points:—(1) The lighting on the print 
must be as even as possible—e.g., outdoors 
on a cloudy day, or (2) indoors, and so 
placed that the light falls on it from a 
window or lamp on each side of it. (3) 
Strong light should be avoided, as it tends 
to cause the irregularities of the grain to 
cast tiny shadows. (4) The print may, but 
not necessarily, be soaked in water until 
quite limp, then squeegeed down to a 
piece of plain glass, which should be 
quite wet, backed up by a sheet of wet 
blotting paper, and put in an ordinary 
printing frame. (5) Care must be taken 
to avoid reflections from the surface of the 
glass. (6) The sharper the focus, the 
more you are likely to get granularity in 
your copy. (7) Expose fully, but not to 
excess, and do not over-develop. (8) 
Print your new negative on a paper as 
rough as the one copied. 


Depth of Focus Tables. 
Wil you please tell me how to work out a 
table for a 51 in. lens? J have tables for 5, 
51, and 6 in. lenses, but the book does not give 
the formula by which they are arrived at. 
E 


In actual practice the differences 
between the tables for 53 and 6 inches are 
negligible. But for the benefit of others, 
as well as yourself, we will once again 
show how these tables are arrived at. In 
order to simplify matters by avoiding 
fractions, let us take the case of a 6 inch 
lens at F/S. First we have to find the 
hyperfocal distance (2.е., distance beyond 
which all is in practical sharp focus) for 
the particular lens and stop. Rule: 
multiply focal length by itself, then by 
roo, and divide by stop number. In the 
case of 6 inch lens and F/8, we get 6 times 
6 times тоо divided by 8, f.e., 450 inches, 
or 371 feet. We may ignore the 1 foot, 
and call the hyperfocal 37. Now, suppose 
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we focus sharply on an object at 10 feet 
away from lens. We require to find the 
nearest and most distant objects which are 
passably sharp, i. e., not showing a blur 
in the negative of more than 1-rooth inch. 
Far point: multiply by 37 by 10, and 
divide by 37 minus ro. Near point: 
multiply 37 by ro and divide by 37 plus 
10. In the first case, 370 divided by 47 
gives 8 times (near/ y), and 370 divided by 
27 gives 14 (nearly). So that we get one 
line of our table thus:—Near point, 

feet; focus point, 10 feet; far point, 14 
feet. Similarly, let us focus sharply on 
a point 20 feet away. We multiply 37 by 
20 and divide by 37 plus 20, and also by 
37 minus 20, and get near point 13 
and far point 41 (nearly). Finally, to 
take the case of 51 inches focus instead 
of 6 inches, we multiply 53 by 53 by too, 
and divide by 8 and 12; we get a hyper- 
focal distance of 34.4, etc., or, say, 
343 “thereabouts.” Аз efore, we 
may neglect the fractional part and sub- 
stitute 34 in place of 37 in above calcula- 
tions, and get 8, 10, and 14, as before, very 
nearly, and 12}, 20, and 48 in the second 
case. Thus the difference between 54 
inch and 6 inch focus is not very great. 


Stand Development. 

Can you give formula for tank development 
to give complete development in twenty 
minutes at 65 deg. F.? I want a developer 
that can be preserved in a dry state, and 
easily dissolved. What difference should be 
made for known cases of under and over ex- 
posure, and for extra strong or weak con- 
trasts? A. S. (Concepcion). 


In the first place, be it understood that 
different brands of plates require longer 
or shorter time. You must therefore find 
out by experiment the exact strength re- 
quired in your own case. The most easily 
prepared developer and kept in dry state 
is, perhaps, amidol. For a 20 minutes 
developer try Water 6 oz., soda sulphite 
100 gr., potass. bromide 2 gr., amidol 6 gr. 
If you find this acts too quickly, add more 
water. If under-exposure is foreknown, 
then omit the bromide entirely. If over- 
exposure is known, prolong the time of 
development. For  soft.contrast effects 
use Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., 
soda carbonate 1 oz., metol 10 gr. For 
strong contrasts use the above amidol 
bath with 6 gr. of bromide. 


Pyro for Bromides. 
I understand that there is a method of using 
pyro for bromides so that a different tone 
from the ordinary grey is obtained, etc. 
C. M. H. (Birkenhead). 


Make up the following solution, viz., 
Soda carbonate 1 oz., soda sulphite 4 oz., 
water to make то oz. Of this take 1 
dram, add 2 grains of dry pyro, add water 
to make 1 oz., stir well for a few seconds. 
This used as a bromide developer gives 
a warm black. By reducing the sulphite 
to 4 oz. a warmer colour is obtained. By 
adding 5 to то drops of то per cent. 
solution of potassium bromide a greenish 
tinge is obtained. 


Exposure. 

I have a Briton hand camera and exposure 
meter, and find the correct exposure is 
1-asth sec. Is it not impossible to give cor- 
rectly any such part of a second without a 
pneumatic control? If I purchased, say, a 
Sibyl with pneumatic control, should I be 
always sure to give correct exposure? 


J. M. (Bury). 


Correct exposure is a difficult term to 
define. But certainly a well-made pneu- 
matic control is probably the best aid we 
have to accuracy. We have used a Sibyl 
for some time with every satisfaction. 
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Police Regulations. 

The care and thoughtful- 
ness shown by the police 
in dealing with the Coro- 
nation crowds and proces- 
sions will earn for them 
an even greater meed of 
public appreciation than 
has been theirs hitherto. 
It is even rumoured that, with a view to the more rapid seizure 
of undesirable characters on the line of route, the police are 
to be provided with multi-speed shuttcrs which arrest motion. 
They are equally solicitous on behalf of the innocent public, 
and should valuable articles be lost in the crowd every tenth 
constable will be equipped with an Identoscope finder. For 
their own protection, and to prevent ugly rushes at various 
points, the police will bring into play the rigid fronts of 
N. and G. reflexes, and a system of orthochromatic filters is 
being installed, in order to overcome the difficulty of separating 
holders of seat-tickets from the general crowd. Needless to 
say, the special detective corps in immediate attendance upon 
Royal personages are saturating themselves with the Paget 
invisible backing. 


М.В. 
We have received the following from Scotland Guard :— 


" SIR,—I should be obliged if you would intimate to those 
of your readers who are naturalist-photographers that the 
photography of birds, rare or otherwise, in the trees that line 
the Mall will be very inconvenient while the Coronation pro- 
cession is passing down the avenue. Naturalist hiding-tents will 
not be permitted within ten yards of the road. Furthermore, 
those photographers who, when tne procession is about to pass 
down Fleet Street, erect cameras in the middle of the roadway 
for the purpose of photographing the dome of St. Paul's will 
do so entirely at their own risk.— Your obedient servant, 


* THE COMMISSIONER." 


Ready for Killing. 


There are a dozen illustrated skits on photography in the 
Punch Salon at the Coronation Exhibition. Some are ancient 
in point of execution, some modern, and others in between. 
Now, photography is legitimate material for humour. There 
is something heavily funnv and elephantine in a studio with 
its properties particularly the studio of a decade or two ago. 
And there is something pert and saucy in a hand camera. 
There is also a good deal of fun to be got out of the dark-room. 
Yet every one of these twelve Punchettes is a variant upon the 
threadbare “ Look pleasant" joke. Just look a little pleasant, 
Miss. Think of "im," implores the mid-Victorian artist. Now, 
ladies, if you please," says the photographer of the eighties, 
look straight іп my face while I count fifteen, and pray do 
not laugh." And the Georgian photographer has it, “ A leetle 
brighter! Brighter! Still brighter! Ah, too bright! Moisten 
the lips and start afresh." Mr. Punch should really wake up. 


Pastures New. 


One of the illustrated journals exhibits itself at the White 
City as ' made of grass." Apparently the grass relates to 
the paper on which it is printed, and not to the quality of its 
literary or pictorial matter. For here, sure enough, is a 
bundle of grass ready to be made into pulp, and so, of course, 
it must be so. Following this are the various stages of news- 
paper production, including the contributor’s ‘‘ copy,” a 
specially hieroglyphic bit chosen for the occasion, I imagine, 
the galley of type, the process worker’s camera, the half-tone 
block, the sub-editor’s * make-up," and the stereotype plate. 
Beyond this, since modern printing presses cannot be brought 
into exhibitions, we have to depend on photographs until we 
reach the stage at which the pasture is opened and the reader 
turned in, Nebuchadnezzar-like, to graze. It is all “very inte- 
resting, but the grass that withereth is unfortunate. It is 
suggestive of chaff and provokes cutting remarks. 
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The Ode. 

Mr. Mayne Chance is a photographer of considerable repute 
at Slowton, and Slowton having a celebration on Coronation 
Day which is likely to have a serious effect upon the show 
in London—but then London must look after itself—Mr. 
Chance has been commissioned to illustrate the “ Official 
Souvenir and Programme, Two Pence " with his celebrated views 
of Slowton, its neighbourhood, and its worthies. But Mr. 
Chance is a versatile man, and the committee in charge of the 
arrangements remembered certain instances of his literary 
ability. Оп one occasion, for instance, his portrait of the 
vicar when it appeared in his little window was underlined with 
the following beautiful passage :— 

“ At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn the venerable place." 
Desirous of encouraging local talent, the committee said they 
knew that if he tried he could compose a loyal ode to be sung 
by the Slowton Choral Societv. As no suggestion of remunera- 
tion was made, Mr. Chance has felt himself justified in working 
in a subtle advertisement, and most people will agree with 
him. The following is his effort, as complete as it could be 
made up to the time we went to press :— 
Hail! happy day, that sees the jewelled crown 
Descend upon our good King George’s brow. 
For loyalty in ancient days our town 
Was justly famous; here we re-avow 
Allegiance ; and, lest any should forsake, 
We’ll take no chances, but let Chance us take. 
(Last line rather forceful.) 


To-day our loyal hearts may well make bold, 
In glad procession and portentous toast, 
Gambols for young folks and a tea for old, 
You'l read about it in the S/owton Post. 
And when you've finished reading all the news, 
Just look in Chance's at his splendid views. 
(The Post are replying in kind, referring to “ our local bard, Mr. 
Chance, whose excellent groups taken on this occasion will 
doubtless meet with a ready sale.“) 
Upon this day our very thoughts take wings, 
And soon around the ancient Abbey soar, 
The place that frames the crowning of our kings, 
A noble setting, hallowed, storied, hoar. 
That frames," I say, but Chance has won renown 
With frames that may be yours for kalf a Crown. 
(There are three other verses, but perhaps we may take two 
of them as read, and hurry on to the last, it is so very good.) 
And thus the bells in Slowton’s tower ring 
To-day their greeting. England’s foes pell-mell 
Be scattered! And may wisdom guide the King, 
His Council and his Cabinet as well! 
And, by the way, at Chance’s—’tis on dit 
A dozen Cabinets are five and three. 
(It should be added that the committee reserve the right to 
make certain alterations before the ode is sung.) 
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HE glorious weather 
of the early summer 
has attracted many 
people to the sea, 
and seaside photo- 
graphy, with its 
special advantages 
and difficulties, has 
been commenced 
earlier than has been 
the case for several 
years. It is in such 
work that the posses- 
sors of many of the 
comparatively inexpensive snapshot 
cameras find their best chances, and 
they may equal, and indeed often sur- 
pass, those of their fellow-workers who 
have expensive focal-plane cameras 
fitted with wide-aperture anastigmat 
lenses. This is somewhat of a paradox 
to many, who imagine that the excel- 
lence of the photograph is in direct pro- 
portion to the costliness of the outfit— 
or, at all events, to the reputation of the 
lens fitted. We do not suggest for a 
moment that the added power of a 
rapid lens and shutter is not an advan- 
tage; but the power needs to be under- 
stood and kept properly in check, or it 
will do more harm than good. To-day, 
for example, out in the open or on the 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


beach in this brilliant sunshine the 
paper of the Watkins Bee Meter will 
darken to match the dark or standard 
tint in from 4 to 6 secs. 
With a rapid film or 
plate and stop at F/11 
the exposure for an 
average subject works 
out at one-sixteenth of a 
second. If, however, our 
nearest shadow or dark 
object is a little further 
away—between 30 and 
оо ft.—the exposure 
will be halved; and this 
exposure, about one- 
thirtieth of a second, is 
about whatis given by the 
shutters of many of the 
small cameras to which 
we have referred. If the 
speed should be actually 
one - forty -fifth of a 
second, the negatives 
would not be under-exposed, provided 
the darker objects included were not too 
near to the camera. 

The dangers awaiting the worker 
who uses a lens of great rapidity are 
that he may fail to realise how rapid 
the lens is, and so over-expose on quite 
open subjects; or, on the other hand, 
that he may be 
tempted to work 
his  focal-plane 
shutter at a 
high speed, and, 
overlooking the 
fact that, іп 
addition to " sea 
and sky," he has 
boats and 
figures only a 
short distance 
away, to under- 
expose, For 
most beach 
scenes very brief 
exposures are 
scarcely neces- 
sary. Rarely are 
.the movements 
of boats, fisher- 
men, or waves 
sufficiently rapid 


HAND CAMERA WORK AT THE SEASIDE.—DISTANCES AND EXPOSURES. 


to show blur with an exposure of one- 
thirtieth of a second. It is an advan- 
tage, then, to give such an exposure as 


this, and, whatever may be the maxi- 
mum aperture of the lens, to stop down 
in order to get the correct exposure for 


the plate. In most cases one-thirtieth 
of a second, at F/11, will give a more 
satisfactory result than 1-120th of a 
second at F/6. There are two reasons 
why this is so. Too brief an exposure 
is apt to give the water—especially if 
there is a little foam on the crests of the 
waves—a frozen or snowy appearance. 
Focussing is more difficult at F/6 than 
it is at F/11; and not only may the 
principal objects be out of focus, but 
even if the scale is set correctly for the 
principal object, the other planes of the 
picture will often be so much out of 
focus as to cause a loss of form, and 
certainly of texture. When working at 
F/11 it is as well to set the scale at the 
hyperfocal distance, unless quite near 
figure studies are being attempted. 
This, of course, transforms the camera 
into a " fixed-focus ” instrument for the 
time being. At F/8 the hyperfocal 
distance is practically the square of the 
focal length of the lens in use, taking 
the figure as feet. Thus, with a quarter- 
plate camera, fitted with a lens of 5 in. 
focal length, 5 squared is 25. Call 
this feet, and set the scale for 25 ft. 
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Then everything, from half this distance 
to infinity, will be sufficiently sharp— 
that is, everything from 12 ft. 6 in. 
from the camera to infinite distance. 
Workers who are using fixed-focus 
cameras have the lens adjusted in this 
position for them by the makers. The 
use of F/11 will bring objects a foot or 
two nearer into sufficiently sharp focus, 
and so no focussing need be troubled 
about so long as there is nothing within 
10 ft. of the camera. 

Here is a little group of figures which 
were just beyond 10 ft. away, and were 
photographed in this way. The defini- 
tion is sufficiently good for pictorial 
purposes, but it is a pity the children 
are somewhat muddled up in the group- 
ing, and that there is another fisherman 
sitting asleep against the further wheel 
(See print No. 1.) 

Now let us look at these other prints, 
all of which present no difficulty in the 
matter of focussing, and which we may 
consider from the qe of view of com- 
position or general arrangement of the 
parts which compose the picture. It 
may be said that with such subjects the 
photographer cannot very well arrange 
these parts, and that as he “ snaps” the 
subject just as it is he is not to be held 
responsible for the composing of the 
subject. Of course, the answer to such 
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an objection is that 
the photographer who 
aims at picture- 
making must culti- 

4 vate rapid perception, 

"m and be able to see 
| just when the various 
parts of a subject 
group, or compose, 
well. For instance, 
in the next picture 
(see print No. 2)—we 
have good material— 
a couple of boats, a 
pair of horses, and a 
fisherman attaching 
the ropes for hauling 
the boat in. But the 
exposure was not 
made at the happiest 
moment. Тһе horses 
are badly grouped, 
the head of one being hidden be- 
hind the body of the other, while 
his hind legs are hidden behind 
the stooping fisherman. This makes it 
difficult to realise at once that the dark 
object does really 
consist of two 
horses. The 
grouping is con- 
fused. Then the 
two masts are 
almost exactly 
the same size, 
slope at the same 
angle, and divide 
the sky into three 
equal spaces. 
We grant that 
the picture has 
some pleasing 
features, but it 
pleases us prin- 
cipally because 
we can imagine 
how pleasant the 
sunshine and the 
sea air and the 
bringing in of the 
boats actually were when the exposure 
was made. That is, the pleasure is due 
to memories; and this pleasure might 
even have been enhanced if the group- 
ing or composition had been more satis- 
tory than it is. 

Here is another 
print, in which some 
of these faults have 
been avoided. One of 
the boats is a little 
further away, and so 
the mast is on a 
smaller scale in the 
picture. Тһе dark 
figures waiting about 
in various attitudes 
form a mass of dark, 
while the sunlight on 
the white boat gives 
a mass of light. But 
here again (print 
No. 3) the masts are 
too central, and the 
effect would be better 
if a good slice were 
cut off the right-hand 
side — cutting, say, 
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two-thirds of the way from the edge of 
the print to the bow of the boat. 

Two masts do not often group nicely, 
and one is perhaps even more difficult 
to manage. Here, in print No. 4, we 
have the boat on one side, balanced by 
the group of figures on the other, and 
balanced very satisfactorily ; but the two 
halves of the picture are not connected 
іп any way. The fisherman in the boat 
does not appear to be taking any notice 
of his friends on the beach, and very 
little interest in the boat is shown by 
those on shore. Even so slight an 
object as a rope and an anchor between 
the boat and the group of figures would 
have helped to hold the two parts of the 
picture together. The print seems to 
invite us to trim it in two and make 
two separate pictures of it. The hori- 
zon, too, runs exactly centrally, giving 
just half sky and half water and wet 
sand. | 

In the next print we have possibly 
the best grouping of the lot (see print 
No. 5). Here we have three masts, not 


equally spaced out, and another group 


+ 
No. 5. 


of figures on the beach, but connected 
with the principal group of two boats 
by the third boat. This most distant 
boat is perhaps just a little too dark, 
and so detracts a trifle from the group 
of figures; but this is a point which 
might very readily be altered in making 
either a print or an enlargement. 

There is one other point which it is 
well to bear in mind. As a rule boats 
group better if taken not quite side on. 
There is more variety of line, and 
possibly not so much danger of 
monotonous repetition of form. This 
applies both to boats on shore as in the 
accompanying reproductions and to 
boats at sea. 

When developing exposures made at 
the seaside it will always be well to 
start with a dilute developer, but some 
further notes on the development of 
plates and films will be given later on 
this page. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners! Section) will be criticised on this page. 


The 


technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


T would not be easy to find any branch 
of photography wherein the camera 

scores over the draughtsman more 
markedly than it does in the case of archi- 
tecture, and still more markedly in 
* interior " subjects. But perhaps опе 
should amend this statement by “салп 
score" for scores, because, as in the 
case of other powerful agents, the camera 
when used in this work without regard 
to certain conditions, undoubtedly falls 
far short of a good drawing. 

Presuming a skilful photographer, with 
good apparatus, he can give us a record 
of fact which is beyond the powers of the 
most skilful and patient draughtsman. 
Now this must not for one moment be 
taken to imply, the more 


detail the better the 
result. On the con- 
trary, quite frequently 


the judicious suppres- 
sion or omission of a cer- 
tain amount of detail— 
more especially where 
the subject is cha- 
racterised by lavish 
ornament and detail 
wil give the most 
truthful impression ; 
but what detail is 
shown must be true to 
visual fact. 

Of late years there 
has been a tendency in 
photographic exhibitions 
to give architecture the 
cold shoulder—or a be- 
grudging approval at 
most. But this is prob- | 
ably one of photography’s many passing 
fashions. 

However, to quit these generalities, and 
turn to the three instructive examples 
on this page, let us glean from them some 
of their lessons. 

In fig. A we have an instance of a fault 


COALPIT HEATH CHURCH 
A. By R. W. S. Stone. 


B.—THE CRYPT. 


that every beginner makes with such a 
subject. The camera has been placed in 
the centre of the aisle and the lens pointed 
up the middle of the aisle towards the 
east window. The result is that the right 
and left hand halves of the picture are 
very closely similar, so that one feels in- 
clined to take a knife and cut the print 
into two equal parts. 

In fig. B, going to the opposite extreme, 
as it were, the pillars are shown along one 
side of the picture only; while in fig. C 
we get something of a compromise, where- 
in the right and left hand halves are 
decidedly different—at any rate, so far as 
regards the nearer parts—usually a more 
interesting and agreeable arrangement. 


But in looking at fig. C we at once 
notice how the floor part of the aisle 
seems to be spread out, giving one the 
idea that it is not quite level, but run- 
ning uphill towards the east end—we get 
something of the same suggestion also in 

fig. B 


This effect is due to 
arranging the camera 
too high above floor- 
level, especially when 
the near parts of the 
floor are included in 
the picture. But in 
fig. A this running-up- 


so marked, and опе 
easily sees that the 
camera was just about 
on a level with the tops 
of the bench ends. 

In both A and C we 
see the undesirable 
effect of having a large 
window facing us. 
This is more especi- 
ally noticeable in fig. 
C, where the effects 
of halation are con- 


hill effect is not nearly - 
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C.— SCREEN, SWIMBRIDGB. By W. A. Binnie. 


spicuously marked. As a general rule, 
one may say that these looking-straight- 
down-the-aisle views are not satisfactory 
for the foregoing reason, amongst others 
which we need not stay to consider. 
Usually it is preferable to select a rather 
more “ cross-corner " kind of view, as it 
affords a more pleasing variety for the 
two sides of the picture. 


In the picture of the crypt (fig. B) we 
have what is in several respects a very 
creditable piece of work, and although the 
reproduction is somewhat smaller than the 
original, yet it gives us an excellent idea 
of it. By the nature of the case, such a 
subject usually shows strong contrasts of 
light and shade, for the general gloom of 
such a place emphasises the small patches 
of light from outside. One must there. 
fore aim at suggesting gloom and yet 
not impenetrable darkness. This brings 
us back to our starting-point, amd the 
example before us clearly shows the ad- 
vantage of not being able to see too much 
detail in the darker parts of the groined 
roof; yet here and there in the lighter 
parts we see just as much detail as is 
necessary to strike the keynote or act 
as a starting-point, as it were, so that the 
kind of detail which one actually does see 
in the near and well-lighted parts may 
easily be imagined to exist in the distant 
and darker parts. But, of course, the 
question of detail is only one of many 
points to be considered in architectural 
photography 


EW readers should note that 
back numbers containing pre- 
vious Beginners’ Lessons are obtain- 
able from the Publishers, 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


AVE you any query or point of 

difficulty in your photography ? 

If so, write to the Editor of “The 

А.Р. & Р.М.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 
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THE BYWARD TOWER. By A. BARTIER PINKS. 
Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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AT THE PIANO. Bv C. BORUP. 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society. 
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С TOPICS OF THE WEEK L^ ^ 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By the time this issue is in the hands of our readers 
the Coronation festivities will be nearly over, and photo- 
graphers in all parts of the 


THE CAMERA AT THE country will have snapped thou- 


CORONATION. sands of shutters and poured 
hundreds of gallons of de- 
veloper over miles of films and acres of plates. The 


results will prove, we hope, that the amateur, the pro- 
fessional, the pressman, and the cinematographer have 
all taken their toll of success, and that a worthy record 
has been made of a great occasion. We are sure, how- 
ever, that no event that has ever happened in the world 
before has had so much photographic attention paid to 
it. The daily and weekly illustrated papers will also on 
this occasion, we think, demonstrate more strikinglv 
than ever the important position the camera holds in 
our modern life, and the part it plays in putting the 
passing events of the day in easily assimilated pictures 
before a multitude of people. Whatever faults the 
reproductions of Coronation events may have, from the 
pictorial point of view, they possess a living interest 
and inspire a feeling of actuality that the finest drawing 
or painting of the event will fail to give. What would 
not the historian of to-day give for a photographic or 
cinematographic record of the coronations of monarchs 
previous to the Victorian era? The progress of photo- 
graphy is helping to make the task of the future 
chronicler of the Edwardian and Georgian reigns an 
easy one. 
е е g 

The present issue of THE A. P. anp P. N. concludes 
Vol. LIII., and next week's number will be the first 
part of a new volume. The 
attention of readers who are 
not regular subscribers is 
directed to this mattèr. The 
commencement of a volume is a good time to start 
taking in the paper every week. The terms of subscrip- 
tion will be found on page 640. А great umber of 
readers prefer to have their copies of ThE A. T. 
direct from the publishers by post, as this ensures the 
receipt of all special issues. These special issues are, 
as is well known, always“ sold out“ immediately on 
publication, and those who depend on obtaining copies 
from the newsagents are frequently disappointed. The 
moral is : become a regular subscriber, or order well in 
advance, and copies will be reserved. The next A. P. 


NEXT WEEK'S “А.Р.” AND 
THE SUMMER NUMBER. 
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Special will be the Summer Number, issued July 17. It 
will be a notable number, in more ways than one, and 
will come well up to the high standard already set by 
THE A. P. in special issues. Further particulars will be 
given next week, but readers are particularly asked to 
place their orders for THE A. P. Summer Number at the 
earliest possible moment. 
e в 6 

Orthochromatic plates and screens are the order of the 
day at the Crystal Palace during the course of the 
Pageant. The abundance of 
yellows, as well as light greens 
and blues, in the dresses is 
rather striking. Тһе best 
opportunities for  picture-making—that is, if the 
pageanteers are willing—are to be found, not on the 
Pageant ground, but in and about the Palace itself, 
where individual performers mingle unconcernedly with 
modern-dressed folk, and where Sir Francis Drake may 
be found on a roundabout, and John Milton (we do not 
pledge ourselves to their identity) may be seen investi- 
gating with considerable interest the contents of THE 
А. P. AND P. N. stall. One may confess to a slight 
scepticism as to whether the dresses of a former dav 
were quite so picturesque and brightly coloured, but 
still, they are very effective, and for a moment we could 
not understand why a Cockney girl with an enormous 
feather in her hat should burst into a loud laugh as she 
passed Queen Elizabeth with her amazing ruff, for, of 
the two, Queen Elizabeth had the decided advantage. 
And then it occurred to us that the Cockney girl was not 
laughing at Queen Elizabeth. She was laughing—bless 
her awaking soul !—at the setting in which Queen Eliza- 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
AT THE PAGEANT. 


beth found herself—the painted lath, the grotesque 
‘sculpture, the sheer ugliness of gallery and girder. 


We 
do not laugh at the Pageant—it is one of the most hope- 
ful signs of the time—but we do laugh, now and then, 
at our modern world. 
e e e 

The project to give St. Paul's Cathedral a suitable 
architectural setting has now implicitly received the 
sanction of the House of Commons, 
which has recommitted the less æstheti— 
cally worthy, but, probably, more 
economical, proposal of the City Cor- 
poration. Photographers may be pardoned if they look 
with a jealous eye upon any interference with the sur- 
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OPENING UP 
ST. PAUL'S. 
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roundings of a cathedral. Pictorially, the cathedral 
close is as sacrosanct as the cathedral itself. So many 
—perhaps too many—of our cathedral pictures give a 
glimpse of a towering mass appearing dramatically 
through a narrow lane, and in examples in which this 
effect is pushed to an extreme we get the impression of 
an immense cloud as seen through a chimnev. Most 
pictoralists prefer such representations to any attempt to 
render the cathedral in its entire mass. Nevertheless, 
even here architectural style has some right to be 
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studied. One cannot play with the setting of a Renais- 
sance structure as one can play with a Gothic, and 
probably to most people the views of St. Paul's, as seen 
from the intersecting allevs round about Paternoster 
Row, never possess quite the charm of Antwerp, for 
instance, rising grandlv above the old houses which hem 
it in. St. Paul's is one of the structures which require 
space, and—what is the word ?—well, say symmetry, for 
want of a better. And that which is architecturally 
fitting will, in the long run, be pictorially fitting too. 


HYDRAZINE IN EMULSION-MAIXING. 


Nr. E. Sanger-Shepherd at the Royal Photographic Society. 


T is not often that something new in photography is sprung 

upon us in these jaded davs, and had the lecturer at the Royal 
Photographic Society the other evening been less informed and 
experienced than Mr. E. Sanger-Shepherd, he might have found 
his utterances met with polite scepticism. А fresh idea in plate 
and paper-making—at any rate to most of those present—was 
unfolded іп a communication bearing the modest title, “ The 


Cause of Reversal and its Remedy, with Some Notes on the ` 


Photographic Process." It was based upon the work of Mr. 
W. A. Caldwell, of Cambridge, who, during the past five or six 
years, has been engaged upon a long series of photo-chemical 
investigations, and the results thus far obtained, which Mr. 
Sanger-Shepherd and a few others have been permitted to 
see, are so important as to warrant a kind of interim report. 
Briefly, they relate to the discovery of a new series of 
absorbers or sensitisers in photographic emulsion-making, 
involving a re-casting of Hurter and Driffield’s classic paper of 
twenty-one years ago, which is still the touchstone for all ques- 
tions concerning the theory of the photographic plate. 

The substances which, with remarkable results, have been 
incorporated in the sensitive emulsion are some of the salts 
of hydrazine (NH,NH,), made by adding a solution of acid to 
hydrazine hydrate, and these, it is claimed, are capable of 
absorbing the product of the reaction as quickly as light affects 
the image. The compound of hydrazine required to be used in 
proportion to a given emulsion can readily be determined. In 
the case of silver chloride, many of the compounds of hydrazine 
will be found suitable—methyl-hydrazine, for example ; in that 
of silver bromide a more active compound of hydrazine is 
desirable, such as phosphorus acid salt of hydrazine. 

This use of hydrazine in the emulsion made it necessary, 
said Mr. Sanger-Shepherd, to reconsider the familiar Hurter 
and Driffield curve, representing, first, under-exposure, or period 
of increasing rise, then correct exposure, or period of equal 
rise, and, finally, over-exposure, or period of decreasing rise. 
With the conditions under which Hurter and Drifheld worked 
and with the developers thev used, their contention that unless 
exposure were obtained in the period of equal rise it was im- 
possible to get a true negative was justified. But the advent 
of hydrazine altered the situation. On obtaining from Mr. Cald- 
well the first samples of plates made in this manner, Mr. Sanger- 
Shepherd said that he exposed a series of nine in geometrical 
progression in the well-known Hurter and Driffield rotating 
sector machine. He started with an exposure of 240 candle- 
metre seconds, and succeeded in getting a negative which, by 
ordinary development—with rodinal, as a matter of fact—gave 
him a correct straight line in the portion described as correctly 
exposed in the Hurter and Driffield curve. He then increased 
the former exposure fourfold, and although extremely dense, 
he still got the correctly “ stepped " negative. Afterwards he 
substituted the arc lamp for the candle. The development of 
an arc lamp exposure naturally introduced very great difficulties, 
and required to be exceedinelv weak. But still, no matter how 
far he carried the exposure, he never got to that period which 
Hurter and Driffield called the period of decreasing rise, and 
he never got reversal. In the ordinary way, when photo- 
graphing an incandescent mantle, it was extremely easy to get 
reversal. A lens—a 6-inch lens at F/22—was placed in front 
of an ordinary incandescent filament lamp, and two exposures 
of ten minutes were given. The ordinarv plate gave an image 
of the filament entirely reversed ; a plate from the same batch, 
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but coated with hydrazine, gave the filament in its correct 
gradation. In another case, the arc lamp was exposed for 120 
seconds, and the actual arc on the non-hydrazine plate was 
dead black, while on the other it was white. 

What was the value of it all? One tangible result would 
be to render it unnecessary to have two different classes of 
sensitive surfaces, as, for example, papers intended for 
printing out and plates intended for development. If it were 
true that the product of the reaction on exposing gelatino- 
bromide to light were effectually absorbed by hydrazine, it 
followed that it should be possible to print out an image by 
the direct action of light upon the gelatino-bromide ; and if the 
experiment were tried of taking a plate to which a compound 
of hydrazine had been added, placing it in contact with the 
negative and exposing it to the light, the result would be an 
image printed out by the direct action of light. And the 
result of an image printed out in that way was quite equal 
to that of any method of which he was aware for making a 
lantern slide. One of Mr. Shepherd's examples showed the sun 
high in the heavens, and quite free from any suggestion of the 
reversal which would otherwise have taken place if with 
ordinary plates an attempt had been made to get the detail 
in the landscape. The sun had its correct gradation. 

Further, at the present time there were hundreds of brands 
of photographic papers—rapid and slow bromide, gelatino- 
citrate, P.O.P., and so on. But if they made a pure bromide 
and chloride emulsion, and added to it some hydrazine, they 
got a paper which might either be used for printing out in the 
ordinary way, or might be given a slight exposure to light, 
developed with an ordinarv developer to the full density, and 
fixed. Another small application had reference to celluloid. 
It was well known that ordinary P.O.P. would not work upon 
celluloid ; it required the presence of the organic matter. But 
the hvdrazine emulsion coated on celluloid could be printed 
out, forming a very fine surface which would, he thought, have 
commercial possibilities in the way of producing enamel.like 
portraits. In conclusion, he had no doubt that, provided 
enough exposure were given, they might always be sure of 
securing that perfect negative about which Hurter and Drif- 
field were so anxious. If they kept within a range of tints 
of 1 to 30—and when printing a negative on white paper it 
was of no use to have a greater scale on the former than that 
—thev need not trouble either about over-exposure or reversal. 

A large number of questions were addressed to Mr. Sanger- 
Shepherd. Asked what effect, if any, the addition of this 
substance had upon the emulsion, he said that he believed 
it to have a verv slight slowing action. There was no reason 
why—this in answer to another question—plates should not 
be bathed in hvdrazine solution after they were made, but 
the proper time to use the hvdrazine was during the making 
of the emulsion. With regard to development, of course, if 
what he called wicked over-exposure were attempted, it was 
necessary to have extremely weak development; but for, say, 
twenty or thirty times’ over-exposure ordinary methods of 
development appeared to answer very well. But the ideal 
method of development for hydrazine plates had stil to be 
worked out. As to colour sensitiveness, Mr. Shepherd said 
that he had not found the addition of hydrazine affect the 
spectrum negative at all, and there was no objection to the use 
of hvdrazine in conjunction with a dye for making a 
panchromatic plate. 
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use with an orthochromatic 

plate is one of those matters in 

which practice and theory do 
not always go hand in hand. To the 
theorist the point is not at all a perplex- 
ing one. He says at once that the filter 
must be adjusted to the plate, so that the 
quantities of light reflected by various 
objects may be registered by the plate, 
no matter what the quality—or colour— 
of the light may happen to be in any 
case. Such adjusted filters are made 
for many of the commercial plates, and 
one or two of the firms who deal in 
colour filters undertake to manufacture 
an adjusted filter for any specified plate. 
For certain work such adjusted filters are exceedingly 
useful. The worker, however, who expects to find that 
the use of such a combination of adjusted filter and plate 
will always give him satisfactory values in his landscape 
work is doomed to disappointment. The adjusted light 
filter is no short cut to pictorial success, even from the 
purely tone value point of view. 

How a Filter is Adjusted. 

A brief description of the method of adjusting a light 
filter to any particular brand of plate may be interesting. 
It is, of course, well known that the ordinary, or non- 
isochromatic, plate is sensitive to the violet, ultra-violet, 
and blue, and slightly to the green and yellow, but only 
very slightly. The ortho. or isochromatic plate is ren- 
dered more sensitive to the green and yellow, or to the 
green, yellow, and orange (and in some cases to the red 
as well, in which event it must be handled and developed 
in the dark). It is still much too sensitive, however, to 
violet and blue, and so the light filter is employed to 
prevent too much violet and blue light from reaching it. 
The deeper the yellow of the filter the more blue light 
will be kept back from the plate, and the adjusting of 
the filter is really the selection of the proper depth of 
colour, which will allow enough blue to pass to exert 
just its right effect on the plate in relation to the effect 
other colours exert. Blue only has been mentioned, but 
the filter is adjusted for each of the colours exerting too 
great an effect on the plate. 


Preparing a Test Chart. 
The first step is the preparation of a chart with various 
patches of colour upon it, each patch reflecting just the 
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same quantity of light. Thus chrome-yellow has black 
added to it until it is no brighter than the blue. Emerald- 
green and vermilion are darkened down until equal to 
the blue. Then, when each of the patches is reflecting 
the same quantity of light, a photograph on the selected 
plate is taken through the filter, and if the filter is correct 
each square patch of colour will be represented by an 
equal opacity on the plate, or, in other words, by an 
equal greyness on the subsequent print. Supposing, 
however, that the blue patch is too opaque on the plate, 
and consequently too light a grey on the print, it is clear 
that too much blue has been allowed to pass by the filter. 
It is not absorbing enough of the blue, or we might say 


By PERGY HIND. 
Awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 


A DEVONSHIRE SCENE. 
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it is not yellow enough. Its yellowness is slightly in- 
creased, and another test is made, and so on until the re- 
sult is satisfactory. Most modern light filters for outdoor 
work consist of two pieces of flat glass, such as specially 
selected patent plate, with a film of gelatine cemented 
between. This gelatine film is stained or dyed with suit- 
able dyes. 
Adjustment a Difficult Matter. 

The method has only been briefly outlined to enable 
practical photographers to better understand what their 
appliances are doing, and not necessarily to enable them 
to adjust their own filters. This adjustment is not а 
simple matter. In the first place, it is difficult to get the 
squares or patches of the various colours on the chart all 
of equal birghtness or luminosity. One or two methods 
of doing this are given by Abney in his Instruction in 
Photography,” to which the reader may be referred for 
further information. It may be well to point out that 
the word '' adjusted ” is applied to some of the light 
hlters on the market which are not adjusted in the sense 
defined above. The word is, no doubt, used in good 
faith, to imply that the filter is dyed to give a certain 
amount of improvement in colour rendering with the 
smallest possible increase of exposure. It is, however, 
a pity that the meaning of terms should be varied, and 
prepared or °“ adapted ’ might preferably be 
employed. 

Suitable Landscape Filters. | 

It may be well now to justify the view expressed in 
the first paragraph, and to explain why, in many cases, 
the adjusted filter is not the most suitable for landscape 
photography. Let us take, as an example, a summer 
landscape with deep blue sky, no clouds, and brightly lit 
yellowish green grass. Such a subject photographed 
on a plate with a filter adjusted for colour correction 


HE "EALING" 


A simple and convenient method of 
carrying a bulky camera is the following. 
It is specially suitable for tourists both at 
home and abroad. 

The sling carrier is on the “rucksac” 
prineiple, but no special fittings are neces- 
sary, merely a second shoulder strap and 
two extra buckles. 

In the illustrations the shoulder straps 
are marked A and B. The upper side buckles 
on the case C and D, the lower E and F. 

One end of A is buckled to C, the other 
to F, and one end of B to D, the other to E. 

A goes from C across the back, over the right shoulder 
and under the arm to F. 


B goes from D across 
the back over the left 
shoulder and under the arm 
to E. 

Once the shoulder straps 
are adjusted to a comfort- 
able length there is no need 
to unfasten them; they can 
easily be slipped on and off 
the shoulder. 

The arrangement is very 
suitable for cyclists, as 
the camera cannot swing 
round, and there is no 
pressure across the chest. 

The shoulder straps may 
be made of broad “ webbing,” with leather straps sewn on 
at the ends to engage with the buckles on the camera case 
straps. The use of this broad webbing, or other material 
similarly strong, is specially recommended for the sling in- 
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would have the appearance of hoar-frost-covered grass 
and a leaden sky. It is not asserted that the values would 
be over-corrected. It is asserted that the picture would 
not look right, and pictures must be judged by appear- 
ance and effect, and not by scientific standards. This 
expression of opinion is not based on theory, but on a 
careful study of hundreds of comparison exposures made 
under a great variety of conditions. The example given 
is only one instance, though, perhaps, a fairly striking 
one. Blue sky we associate with sunshine, but when the 
blue is translated into its equivalent in grey, the grey is 
usually too dark to suggest anything but an overcast 
sky. 
The Filter to Use. 

The question, then, is what filter it is best to use. 
Orthochromatic plates may be roughly divided into two 
classes, those sensitised for yellow and green, and those 
for yellow, green, orange, and into the red. Referring 
only to the yellow-green plates on the market, it will be 
found that a filter suitable for one brand will work well 
and give very similar results with another requiring 
approximately the same increase of exposure. Speak- 
ing broadly, an adjustable filter (i.e., giving a correct 
rendering of luminosities except red) will increase the 
exposure about twenty times. For pleasing pictorial 
effect this is generally too deep a filter. A filter 
increasing exposure four or five times will be found of 
considerable advantage in many cases for preventing 
over-exposure of the distance being so serious, and it 
wil have noticeable effect on colour rendering. The 
improvement accruing from the use of a filter giving an 
increase of ten times is marked, and if one filter onlv 
is to be selected, such a one is recommended. A better 
equipment would be two filters, one five times and one 
giving an increase of about twelve times. 
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SLING. 


2 2 «4» By T. W. BARTLETT. 


stead of the narrow straps usually supplied with camera 
cases. The broad band not only gives greater comfort, and 
does not “cut,” as the narrow strap will do after carrying 
the camera for any length of time, but if webbing or such 
like material is employed a certain amount of ventilation is 


possible at the points where the pressure of the bands is 
greatest. This is not possible with a solid leather strap. 

The Ealing sling, illustrated herewith, can be readily made 
by any saddler, and will increase the comfort of a tour with 
the camera very materially. The points of comfort and ease 
with which it can be put on, adjusted, or taken off are so 
manifest to all who have tried it that it may be employed for 
carrying almost any other form of luggage up to a fairly 
large size and weight with a minimum of trouble. 
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НЕКЕ are usually three fairly well defined stages in 

the landscape photographer’s development, which may 

be easily diagnosed by the sky and cloud part of his 
pictures. 

In the first stage the sky space is occupied by a blank 
piece of paper. A moment’s thought suffices to show us 
that blank-white paper cannot satisfactorily repre- 
sent either cloudless sky or sky and cloud. This 
for two reasons. In the first place, as regards the 
sky Po or cloudless), it is never quite a flat 
tint—z.e., it is graduated. Usually the upper 
part is a little darker than the lower part. In 
stormy weather or towards sunrise and sundown 
the difference is more marked. Occasionally in 


foggy winter weather the upper part is a little 
lighter than the lower part. This is more fre- 


quently the case in the immediate vicinity of towns 
and smoky chimneys. The reason for this state of 
affairs is easy to see. In the next place, although 
the sky is usually the lightest part of the subject, 
yet it practically never gives us the impression of 
whiteness. This point is often brought home to 
our notice when we see the effect of sunshine on a 
white-washed cottage wall, and then recognise 
how very much more white this wall is than any 


other object in the picture. The same lesson again 
is taught by sunlit freshly fallen snow. But even 
in the case of the snow a discriminating eye per- 
ceives subtle differences of whiteness. lt is true 
that sometimes we get the impression of brilliant 
whiteness from small patches here and there on a 
sunlit cumulus cloud seen against a rather dark 


sky background, but this is only a small part and 
not the whole of the sky space in our picture. 

It is clear then that blank-white paper does not 
and cannot reasonably be expected to represent—anything 
like „ the sky part of a landscape picture. As 
soon as the beginner recognises this fairly obvious fact he 
has come to the end of stage one. 

The next stage is a natural reaction from its immediate 


Fig. A. 
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-ТНЕ GRADUATED SKY. 
By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


Special t," The A. P. & P. М” 


predecessor. From blank-paper sky he swings the pendulum 
to a sky where he has a crowd of cloud forms, and markedly 
over-printed. Now here, as elsewhere, one can have too 
much even of a good thing. The tyro is very apt to jump to 


the conclusion that printing in a sky means the invariable 
makes a twofold mistake, for 


| lere he 


inclusion of cloud. 


Fig. B. 


the introduction of cloud forms into the sky space is a much 
more difficult matter than many—even expert—workers seem 
to recognise; and second, even when the work is skilfully 
done from the craftsman’s side of the matter, there still 
remains the far more subtle matter of satisfying the pic- 
torial requirements of the case as regards composition in 
the wider sense of that term. 

The worker now enters on the third stage of his 
training, which brings him to the commencement 
of any true pictorial work. His constant problem 
introduce а sky, with or without clouds, 
which satishes three fundamental requirements: 

(1) The sky part of the picture conveys the im- 
pression that the sky (including sun, clouds, or 
may be moon) is the source of light illuminating 
the scene. 

(2) The lighting of the terrestrial part is such 
that it appears to be in perfect harmony with the 
qu: m quantity, direction, etc., of the sky light. 

The third condition is really included in the 
нері, viz., that the shape, arrangement, etc., 
of the features of the sky are a harmonious com- 
position or combination with the other parts of the 
picture. 

As a matter of fact the nuntber of photographs 
which, in my estimation, satisfy these fundamental 
conditions is exceedingly small, and the number of 
misfits, as between land and sky, is lamentably 
large even in the best exhibitions. In view of the 
foregoing facts, I would strongly urge not only 
beginners, but others, to give a little more attention 
to the matter of plain, graduated skies. And this 
for two reasons, viz., it ig easier ta adjust. the tone 


is to 


(i.e., degree of light and dark, and nothing to do 
with colour) of the sky by a plain, graduated sky; 
and also it is far safer to err on the side of an 
over-simple than over-crowded sky space, as regards 
cloud forms. Тһе old hand, of course, knows all 
about toning down a plain sky, but for the benefit of the 
beginner I may set down the procedure, ab initio, in such a 
simple case as the accompanying examples show; and as 
bromide printing is the popular process of the moment, we 
will take that by way of example. The original negative 
has a blank white-printing dense sky. 

(1) Put the negative in a printing frame with a piece of 
white paper behind it and a piece of tissue paper on the 
face (glass side) of the negative. With a pencil trace the 
outline along the tree tops where they come against the sky. 
This is commonly called the“ sky line." Divide the tissue 
paper (with scissors) along the sky line. We now lay this 
on a piece of black or opaque brown paper and cut a mask 
which, when laid on the face of the negative (glass side), 
just covers up all except the sky. Now cut away } inch 
along this line, so your work shows all the sky and a 
narrow band of tree tops along the sky line. Our next stage 
is in the dark-room. 

(2) Replace the negative bv a piece of clear glass, put in 
contact with it a piece of bromide paper, and on the back 
thereof, along one edge, draw a pencil line to mark the sky 
part of the picture—that is to be. Close the frame. Hold 
the frame in the left hand, with sky part uppermost, and 
with the thumb of that hand hold the black paper mask 
against the lower part of the print (outside) surface of the 
plain glass. Turn your back towards the light, so that the 
light falls over your shoulder evenly on the face of the 
frame. Take a piece of card, the same size as the outside 
of the printing frame, in the right hand, and draw this card 
slowly down until you have uncovered and exposed to print- 
ing light the lowest part of the sky line of the mask, and 
slowly slide up the card again. You should take about half 
a second to lower the card and another half to slide it up 
again to the top of the printing frame. In this way the 
upper part of the sky gets most exposure and the lower part 
least. 

(3) Now replace the plain glass by the negative, being 
careful to put the printed graduated sky part (marked by the 
line on the back) so that it comes over the sky part of the 
negative. As the sky part of the negative is too dense to 
print through, we need not trouble to mask this part, so that 
all that now remains is to give a second exposure, sufficient 
for the land part of the subject. The two exposures develop 
out together. 

The beginner will, of course, go through the second 
process just mentioned with one or two small pieces 
of paper, and develop them out at once, so as to ascer- 
tain how many seconds' exposure under plain glass will 
give him the required degree of-darkening. 

For the purpose of illustration. a very simple subject has 
been chosen. Fig. A shows a blank-paper sky. Fig. B is 
from the same negative, with a gloaming effect suggested 
in the sky. In this case there is rather too much difference 
between the lightest and darkest part of the sky. This effect 
can be obviated by making a slight pause each time the 
shading sliding card reaches the lowest position of its 
journey. 

It may be fancy, but I have the impression that one gets 
the better effect by exposing the sky part before and not 
after the landscape part. 

It may be of interest to some of our readers to learn that Mr. 
Alfred T. Ward, the first secretary of the old Cripplegate Photo- 
graphic Society, and afterwards its chairman for more than one 
term, and who for fourteen years was sub-librarian of the 
Cripplegate Institute, had to give up this post some sixteen 
months ago on account of his health, being advised by his 
doctor to lead a life in the open air. Mr. Ward has now set 
up in a small poultry farm at Harpenden, and is gradually 
getting a connection together for the supply of new-laid eggs 
and good quality table poultrv, and makes a speciality of sending 
hampers of poultry and boxes of new-laid eggs to London 
regularly. An inquiry sent to the Batford Poultry Farm, Har- 
penden, Herts, will receive prompt attention at the hands of the 
proprietor, Tom Ward. 
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A HOT WEATHER DEVELOPER. 

HE claims of amidol as an all-round developer for plates, 

films, and bromide and gaslight papers are well known. 
It is a developer easy to prepare, and gives a clean black and 
white image, with good gradations. It is, however, as a summer 
developer that amidol is particularly to be recommended. 
Needing no addition of alkali, there is less chance of frilling 
or blistering when it is used in a high temperature, and it 
moreover permits forcing the image, without undue risk of 
chemical fog. Its lack of keeping qualities in solution has 
frequently been made an objection to amidol, but as it dis- 
solves quickly when added to a solution of sulphite of soda, 
which is the only other chemical necessary to make up the 
developer, it will be found both economical and effective in 
use, as fresh developer can be prepared at once for each batch 
of plates or paper as required. By using anhydrous sulphite 
of soda, which dissolves very readily in water, a developer can 
be made up from quite fresh chemicals in a very short space of 
time. Note that if anhydrous sulphite is used, one-half the 
quantity by weight will equal any given amount of crystal 
sulphite. The following is a useful formula :— 


c ͥÄTATTV ERRNO 25 gr. 
Sodium sulphite (crystals . . 1 oz. 
or 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) t 4 oz. 
Watt i ——M— dd IO OZ. 
This serves perfectly for both plates and papers. The mixed 


developer will keep in solution for about a week. 


AN ECONOMICAL AND STRONG PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PASTE THAT KEEPS WELL. 


VERY adhesive and cheap paste for mounting photographic 

prints without cockling, and one which keeps sweet and 
in good condition for an indefinite period, is easily made as 
follows :—1 lb. of the best white dextrine is mixed, a little at a 
time, with cold water until a smooth, cream-like paste is made. 
About a drachm of oil of cloves, oil of cinnamon, or oil ot 
wintergreen is stirred into the paste, and the quantity made 
up to ro oz. with cold water. The mixture is then placed in a 
clean enamelled saucepan, and gently boiled until quite clear. 
It should then be poured into a wide-mouthed jar, covered up, 
and allowed to set in a cool place. It sets into a firm white 
paste of the consistency of butter. A very little of this can be 
spread on the back of a print with the finger-tip or a stiff brush. 
It should be noted that the best white dextrine must be used. 
It is not expensive. Inferior dextrine makes a brown, treacly 
paste that is not nearly so good. The pasté described above is 
excellent for mounting prints and multi-mounts by the corners or 
top edges only. 
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A PHOTOGRAFHIC BAROMETER. 


HOTOGRAPHIC “ weather-prophets" may appeal to cer- 

tain ingenious photographers who are not too blasé to take 
an interest in the weather. The formula given below is suitable 
for their preparation. A bromide print of a landscape subject 
may be carefully coated or brushed over with the following 
mixture, after first being thoroughly hardened in a ten per cent. 
formalin bath :— 


„„ Ұй ын дымен ы жы ерек ақа 31 oz 

PD A ыны 7˙ тырады REPE Жан go gr 
Dissolve by the aid of heat, and add 

Cobalt CHONO КАТ ТО Т СТЕ 30 gr. 

Glycerine (леве Iree} ыы ойлы ғынан 20 drops. 


The part brushed will become blue in fine weather and pink 
in damp weather, owing to the LOC of le 


h : 
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HE elusive quality 
T of distinction, so 
much desired, 
and so seldom at- 
tained, will be recog- 
nised as a leading 
characteristic of M. 
Demachy’s exhibition 
at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society’s 
House, 35, Russell Square, where the seventy prints pro- 
duced by his ingenious oil-transfer process may be 
inspected until July 15th. 

By taking off prints from his oil pigment prints, and 
transferring them to soft, damp paper, sometimes 
slightly toned, and with a more or less rough surface, he 
obtains a pleasant texture, most helpful to the rendering 
of atmospheric subjects, and those in which the 
crumbling stonework of old buildings takes a prominent 
place. By varying the paper and the treatment, also, 
degrees of texture are to be had, and in this way the 
artist can intensify the sentiment of his work by adopt- 
ing the most fitting means of representation. 

It is a good thing that M. Demachy sometimes 
exhibits his work for the benefit of British photo- 
graphers. Our national products cannot help reflecting 
the national character, and, with all its merits, one has 
to admit that fanciful and subtle imagination is not its 
strongest quality. Moreover, M. Demachy illustrates 
the use of photography as the medium of a trained 
artist, whose method differs from that of the unin- 
structed in a more sensitive perception of tones, more 
telling arrangement, and adherence to principles with 
which the majority have had no opportunity of becoming 
acquainted. These, in conjunction with personal expres- 
siveness, are the secret of distinction. Hence, a visit to 
this exhibition will indicate the direction in which 
amateurs should turn their attention with a view 
raising their standard of work, and the way is easily to 
be recognised by those who seek with discrimination, or 
are intelligently guided. 

The exhibition is very likely to mark a st-ge in the 
progress of pictorial photography. Subjects are many, 
but subject is of less importance than treatment and feel- 
ing. However, it is interesting to note that the aero- 
plane is, for the first time, at least, so far as I know, 
a source of artistic inspiration. It might be thought 
most unsuitable for the purpose, but by boldly accepting 
the aerial object as the point of focus, and making it tell 
in well-considered tone, modified by distance, against the 
light of an interesting sky, while the excited crowd 
below is generalised into a dark mass with such hinted 
details as suggest its character, an original and effective 
composition is presented. If one focussed on the crowd 
and defined all the faces, the point would be missed, and 
truth would be sacrificed, for in the actual scene thought 
and anxiety were concentrated on the machine and its 
daring pilot, and it should be the same in the picture. 


THE R.P.S. HOUSE, 
35, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C. 
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The importance of expressing the underlying thought 
in all pictorial work is a matter on which too much stress 
cannot be laid. Visitors will find instances for them- 
selves in this collection, and I will only call attention to 
No 58, in which there is a shadowed figure on a lonely 
beach, telling as a contrast against the soft light of the 
declining sun, and the whole composition helps the idea 
of growing darkness, not only in the natural surround- 
ings, but in the heart of the solitary woman. The senti- 
ment of a work like this might easily be destroyed by 
insisting on the shapes of rocks or waves, and it is 
evident that if one wishes to project an idea it must be 
given predominance over material objects. The soft, 
atmospheric influence of the process is very well illus- 
trated in“ The River Creuse,” with mystery in the dis- 
tance and effective composition in the high light telling 
against the dark lock gates; and next to it, in ‘‘Falaise,”’ 
the usefulness of texture in architecture is shown in the 
well-observed sunlight on the old houses, while the 
highest light in the foreground is very serviceable in 
causing the church and other details to take their places. 

There are several undraped figures very charmingly 
and gracefully pictured. The treatment and the medium 
и! these instances help the intangible quality of imagina- 
tion, so that the figures gain a sense of poetry which 
would be lost in realistic definition, and line, move- 
ment, and tone, combined with sympathetic handling, 
remove them far from mere studies of the nude. The 
most prudish cannot object to the human form treated in 
this way. 

M. Demachy, however, is not infallible, and one 
notices, here and there, that he is tempted away from 
true values by the possibility that his medium offers of 
getting rich dark shadows. For instance, іп No. 43, the 
blackness on the left, towards the top, upsets the balance 
of the composition, but the distant houses and details are 
very pretty. Also in No. 5, a very effective sunlit street 
scene in Lisieux, with much discriminating detail of 
figures and shops, the darkness on the side of the house 
near the centre is too intense for aerial perspective. 
This, however, is a very slight, and, perhaps, scarcely 
noticeable defect in a most excellent work. The decora- 
‘ive line of the curved road, and the bright sunlight 
which keeps its place in the middle distance, are points 
to be noted. In In Flanders,” the reflections of the 
trees are really too dark, but here something of truth has 
been sacrificed to intensify the effect of the tender light 
on the distant houses, which are very charming. No 
doubt the artist is strong enough to take liberties now 
and then, and one need not complain, though it may be 
useful to point out a few examples. 

The ancient architecture of“ Caudebec—Normandy ” 
is treated with such imaginative tenderness that this 
might be a street in a dream city. Ап original composi- 
tion is that of the moving cranes in “ The Martians ”; 
the artist’s fancy has invested them with a sort of fan- 
tastic life. One of the best pictures is that of the 
“ Douarnenez Sailors“ focus on 


(No. 51), with tellin 
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the characteristic figure leaning over the gunwale, and 
happy arrangement of sails, boats, distant shore, and 
other well-ordered detail. A Summer Sea’’ makes a 
pretty and pleasant composition, with silvery tones in the 
spzikling water, decorative clouds, and well-placed 
accents provided by boats. "There is also a clever 
Study of Grey Tones,” ina simple yet telling design, 
with the ship dark against the reflected light of the low 
sun, a fine skv, and transparent water, of which the 
near part comes forward through being modelled with 
certainty, though with delicacy. Simplicity is also used 
with good effect in the Normandy landscape, a work 
strongly marked by sentiment. 

A delightful sylvan scene is << Autumn in the Forest,” 
with tender foliage in a soft light contrasting with the 
strong, straight, foreground stems in shadow, and a sug- 
gestion of much distance through the warm haze that 
envelops the trees, whereon one can imagine golden 
leaves. Woodlands, again, are very sympathetically 
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treated in No. 15, where the silver birches leaning over 
the path help to make a pretty line. In the picture of 
winter sunlight, No. 13, may be noted the value of a 
rough surface in helping to suggest the texture of snow. 

Some charming female heads are fancifully treated, 
yet with reserve and sympathy; but portraiture, in the 
ordinary sense, is not much in evidence, for M. 
Demachv's predilection seems to be towards the decora- 
tive graces of his sitters, rather than their qualities of 
individual character, and the representations embody 
more of the artist than the subject. The happy balance 
between these conflicting claims may be sought by the 
professed portraitist, but would only hamper an artist 
who is alwavs looking for fanciful graces of line and 
delicate nuances of tone, and whose versatile imagina- 
tion cannot be denied, whatever his subject mav be. The 
lesson that his exhibition convevs is rather in the artistic 
discipline of his teeming fancy than in the multitude of 
ideas. 
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A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and а second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amatcur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. PM Р 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award іп апу photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings 
worth of materal, obtainable from any regular advertiser in Tug A. P. AND P. N. is offered every week. Ў 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons given every week 
in the advertisement pages affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materiils they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be sclected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to F. 
Whitaker, 195, Huddersfield Road, Stalybridge. (Title of 
Print, A Nation's Last Tribute.") Technical data: Kodak roll 
film; stop, F/6; exposure, 1-5oth sec.; time of day, 11 a.m., 
May; camera held on head with bulb in mouth; developer, 
ae printing process, Kodak Royal bromide, developed with 
amidol. 

The Second Prize to E. T. 
print, “In the Fen Country.“) 
Ortho. ; time of day, morning, April; developer, rodinal; print- 
ing process, enlarged on Kodak Royal bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Charles J. Bryden, 11, Lyne- 
doch Crescent, Glasgow. (Title of print, The Church on the 
Hill.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Goerz 
Dagor ; exposure, 1-45th sec.; stop, F/11; time of day, 11 a.m., 
July; developer, rodinal; printing process, bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to C. A. Slatter, Biscot Road, Luton. 
(Title of print, * The Bridge.") Technical data: Plate, Marion 
Iso. ; stop, F/8; exposure, 3 sec.; time of day, noon, Мау; 
printing process, carbon. 

Hon. Mention. 

F. Whitaker, Stalvbridee; Miss Frances Pitt, Bridgnorth ; 
A. V. Ames, Alton ; Miss May Barker, Cambridge ; Miss Florence 
Barron, Stafford ; M. R. Tozer, Bournemouth ; Miss Y. G. Par- 
nell, Chelsea; Frank Bolton, IIull; G. C. Dolby, Geneva ; Mrs. 


Brooking, Wisbech. (Title of 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet 


Geo. Bletcher, Manchester ; Mrs. C. K. Norman, Manningtree ; 
Robt. Chalmers. Sunderland. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to D. Roberts, 41, West- 
bourne Gardens, Hove. (Title of print, “ Peggy.") Technical 
data: Plate, 20th Century Iso., backed; exposure, % sec.; lens, 
Ross Symmetrical; stop, F/11; time of day, 2.30 p.m., June; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 20th Century smooth 
bromide. 

Two extra prizes in the Beginners! Class are awarded to:— 
Reginald J. Smith, 103, Albert Terrace, Market Drayton. (Title 
of print, “ Elsie.") Technical data: plate, Imperial S. R.; 
exposure, 1-sth sec.; lens, Busch; stop, F/8; time of day, 
evening, June; outdoors; developer, rytol; printing process, 
self-toning P. O. P. | 

С. W. Perkin, 4, Lansdowne Terrace, Wakefield. (Title of 
print, “А Bend of the Stream.“ Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial N.F.; exposure, 16 min. with pinhole No. 8; time 
of day, 3 p.m., June; printing process, Ilford rough cream 
Hyptona. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 


— ä — — — — 


Dr. Willy Merck, of E. Merck, Darmstadt, celebrated on 
June 1st the twenty-fifth anniversary of his entry into the firm 
as a partner. The occasion was made a festive one, and all 
work was suspended for the day. In the morning employees 
and workers assembled in one of the buildings of the works 
to bear testimony by their presence and their congratulations 
to the entente cordiale which exists between owners and em- 
ployees and which is characteristic of the conditions of work at 
Merck's. Dr. Willy Merck was the recipient of a magnificent 
art glass vase presented to him by the employees. The workers, 
of whom he is the direct chief, as the whole of the manu- 
facturing (as well as the scientific) laboratories are under his 
personal supervision, expressed their congratulations in an 


illuminated address. Representatives of the Hessian Govern- 
ment, of the town of Darmstadt, and of numerous chemical 
works joined in the shower of congratulations. In the name 
of the Grand Duke of Hesse (a son of our Princess Alice), the 
representative of the Government handed to the Jubilar " the 
Grand Gold Medal for Art and Science conferred upon him, in 
recognition of his services not only in promoting the advance 
of chemical research work and in developing this branch of 
the country's industry, but also as a distinguished patron of 
art. In the evening employees and owners joined in a 
* Kommers," and the day closed by celebrating the event in true 
German fashion within what might be termed “ the family circle 
of the firm." 
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CARMENCITA. By BERTRAM PARK. 
From the Royal Photographte Society's Exhibition. 
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By C. H. KRAGH (Shanghai). 


Holidays with the Camera” Competition. 


From 


WEST LAKE, HANGCHOW. 
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A QUEEN OF THE SEAS. By ARTHUR ELLIOTT (South Africa). 
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НЕ general 
arrangement 
is excellent,” 
said the Man 
with the Black Briar, in 
his approved portfolio 
style; and there is a 
most beautiful sugges- 
tion of night about the 
whole thing that pleases 
me immensely. But 
about your moon — 
surelv too big for truth 
or beautv? I suppose you want to call it * The York- 
shire Farmer. 

The Artist laughed. ‘‘ My dear chap,’’ he said, 
`‘ you people seem to get into terrible ruts of conven- 
tional criticism. You call ‘cumulus’ clouds ‘ cotton- 
woolly ’ if they approach any semblance of the big, 
fluffy masses that float across a summer sky. You call 
a delicate print washy, and praise vulgar contrast as 
strong ; and now vou're giving utterance to the good 
old photographic parrot-cry of ' The Big Moon.' " 

And with considerable justification," retorted the 
Man with the Black Briar. ''You painter-people are 
used to daubing in great wafer moons and big buttons 
of Chinese white for the sun, and naturally get very 
angry when the despised photographer proves conclu- 
sively by his snapshot against the light that the propor- 
tionate size of the sun is really very small."' 

'* I'm quite prepared to prove to you the error of your 
ways in both cases. But, apart from that, snapshots of 
the mid-day sun prove nothing with regard to the size 
of a rising moon, which is, to the human eye, a very 
large orb of yellow gold. Ап artist paints what he sees, 
not what he knows—and then, frequently, one may justi- 
fiably exaggerate the size of the luminary for some 
definite artistic reason; witness most of the Japanese 
moons—absurdly large you say—yet surely they 
satisfy your sense of fitness? "' 

Very much во,” replied the other. I like crows 
on apple trees, with a big moon behind; but I am refer- 
ring to this proof-etching of yours. You call it ‘ The 
Harvest Moon,’ and as, I assume, the moon is not 
exaggerated for some definite decorative purpose, how 
do vou justify its abnormal size?“ 

Simply enough,” said the Artist. There are many 
truths in nature—some, of course, much less important 
than others—and since my idea is to depict nature's 
higher truths, I must sacrifice an inferior one when it 
clashes with truths of more importance. Now there are 
two truths about a moon—among others, of course— 
one concerns the amount of light it reflects to this 


* Mr. Bale Rider tells a story about a Yorkshire farmer who 
maun have big moons." 


ce 


SMOKE -TALKS 


Club Chatter concerning Art, Photography, and other Things. 
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earth, and the other concerns its relative size. May I 
ask you which truth you consider the more important?“ 

Why, the one concerning its brilliance—its lighting 
power,'' said the Man with the Black Briar. 

“ Exactly,” agreed the Artist. And that is what I 
have done here. Remember, white paper is the highest 
light at our command—absurdly inadequate to express 
even the brilliance of the moon, to say nothing of the 
sun. Therefore we must rely upon some convention, if 
anything akin to an impression of moonlight is to be 
imparted to our pictures. Now look at my moon 
Suppose I had been ‘ truthful,’ as you call it, and put in 
the little pill you seem to think proper. Do vou imagine 
for a moment an insignificant circle of white paper 
would give you the remotest impression of a rising 
moon?“ 

'* Well, I suppose not,” reluctantly admitted the Man 
with the Black Briar. ‘‘ Still, it’s a matter of taste, 
and e 

‘It’s nothing of the sort,” interrupted the Artist. 
'* Once a critic—or pseudo-critic—said the same thing 
to Whistler regarding the panelling of * Miss Alexan- 
der,' and Whistler answered : ' I thought that perhaps 
for once you were going to get away without having 
said anything foolish; but remember, so that you mav 
not make the mistake again, it's not a matter of taste 
at all ; it's a matter of knowledge.’ Without wanting 
to be rude, I must echo his remarks.” 

Very well," laughed the other. It is a matter of 
knowledge.“ 

I] see you're not satisfied,“ went on the Artist; “ but 
remember, in this scene of mine, the moon dominates 
the whole—it’s the highest light in the picture; and 
unless you would have me cut a hole in the paper and 
hang a lamp behind, or do some such puerile trick, the 
only reasonable way of giving a truthful impression of 
the moon’s light is to give her a reasonable disc of white 
paper, and so sacrifice second truths to important ones.” 

'* You could have darkened your sky, and so increased 
her brilliance," suggested the man with the Black 
Briar. 

And violate another truth," added the Artist. 
That reminds me of a print I saw in one of your circu- 
lating portfolios—a photograph of Eastbourne Pier— 
printed in crude blue with myriads of lights on esplanade 
and pier, and high above, peeping out of a sky of inky 
blackness, came a pin's-head moon. The author of this 
masterpiece, like yourself, sneered at artists and their 
huge moons; said his was the true and only moon, for 
had he not taken it with a lens? A truly conclusive 
argument! And so by sticking to some minor truth he 
had subordinated the moon to the trashy glare of his 
Eastbourne Pier. Recall your sojourns at the sea, 
Black Briar, remember the all-pervading presence of 
the moon—‘the governess of floods —and then 
marvel.” THE Матснвох. 
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An International Exhibition of Art and Photography will be 
held at Roubaix, France, from August 17 to August 31. The 
photographic section, in which there are several classes, is 
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being organised by L’Amicale Photo-Société, and full particulars 


may be obtained from M. François Prus, general secretary, 6, 
Rue de Lille, Roubaix, France. 
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А PHOTOGRAPHIC HALL-LAMP. 


LL that is required to make a photo- 
A graphic hall-lamp, assuming that 
electric light is available, is four cheap 
picture frames, four transparencies, a few 
screws and screw-eyes, eight small hinges, 
and a piece of cord. The transparency 
plates can be produced by contact from 
negatives of the same size or portions of 
larger ones, or from small negatives by en- 
largement. They look extremely well 
either toned or coloured, and the four 
may well differ in character, say a por- 
trait, a landscape, a seascape, and a still- 
life or fruit study, or a street scene. The 
size of the lamp is a matter of taste only, 


Fig. 1. Fig. a. 


but if the light is from one bulb only, it 
must be kept comparatively small, in 
order to get the illumination fairly even. 
This is accomplished by pieces of ground 
glass fixed in position behind each 
transparency, and if it is bound up with 
them а [а passe-partout, dust cannot 
enter, neither can the pictures become 
scratched. 


Having decided upon the approximate 
size of the ornament, purchase four cheap 
picture frames from a fancy shop, and 
remove the usually unpicturesque from 
them. This will be found cheaper than 
getting the frames made, though for those 
whose pockets can run to it, it pays in 
the long run to adopt the latter course. 
Having prepared the transparencies, bind 
them to ground glass, and fix by means of 
narrow pieces of beading or fine brads. 
Be very careful to prevent an accident 
at this stage. Providing frames with flat 
edges (i.e., rectangular with the back) 
were chosen, similar in character to fig. 
1, they can be screwed with hinges, as 
in fig. 2. Four screw-eves are then used 
at the top corners, through «which a piece 
of cord is passed. With a little ingenuity, 
common brass chain can be made to 
answer the purpose, and perhaps more 
effectively. Тһе electric wire is, of 
course, passed over the hook upon which 
the lamp is suspended. Other patterns 
and other  illuminants will possibly 
suggest themselves bv the aid of the 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home.made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of “Тһе A. P. & P.N.” are invited for this page, 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


Articles should be 


thinking cap. Fig. 3 represents the com- 
plete lamp. Pe Б.ү, 


— — — — 


A POSTCARD MASK FOR ENLARGING. 


са time ago the writer had a number 
of small negatives to enlarge to post- 
cards, and, as a white margin was re- 
quired, hit on this little device, which 
answered admirably. By inserting three 
drawing pins in the enlarging board, this 
device can be set up in the correct position 
and removed in an instant for placing 
a fresh postcard in the mask, focussing 
being done on the white centre of mask 
whilst in position. To proceed, cut a 
piece of stout strawboard or three-ply 
wood, measuring 73 by 51 inches. Out of 
the centre of this piece cut an opening 
the exact size of a postcard 54 by 34. 
This opening forms a door for inserting 
the postcards (see fig. 2). 

Now procure a piece of stout black 
paper, 73 by 5ł inches. Next, glue the 
frame all over on one side and lay the 
niece of black paper on and rub well 
into contact. When dry cut an opening 
in the centre of the black paper measuring 
5 by 3 inches. (This black paper opening 
being half an inch smaller, then а post- 
card will give a white margin to the cards 
auarter of an inch in width.) Next take 
the piece cut from the centre of the frame 
which is to form the door and on one 
side glue a piece of white paper. (This 
will give a White ground for focussing 
the image with the mask in position.) 
Now procure a piece of cloth or paper to 
make a hinge to the door measuring 52 
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inches long by 14 inches wide, and glue 
this piece half on the door and half on 


No: 


For INSERTING THE 
CARDS 


the frame, as fig. 2, which see. This door 
is for inserting the postcards. Now get 
a pin and run through the mask from 
the front and bend this over at the back 
to form a button and keep the door closed 
after inserting a postcard. This now com- 
pletes the device, and reference to the 
diagrams will make all points clear. In 
use, a card can be inserted and exposed 
as rapidly as contact printings. H. H. 


— ( - —- — 


ENLARGING AND DEVELCPMENT WITHOUT 
A DARK-ROOM. 


HOUGH, as a general rule, the 

necessity for using а dark-room 
for the development of enlarge- 
ments is not considered much of a 
hardship, there may be occasions on 
which some means of doing without one may 
be acceptable to some workers. The proce- 
dure is simple enough. Allthat is required 
is a cheap daylight enlarger and a packet of 
one of the many varieties of “ gaslight” 
paper that are available for the amateur 
photographer of the present day. The print 
is made in the ordinary way, though it is 
to be noted that the slowness and compara- 
tive latitude of the paper, as compared with 
that of ordinary bromide paper, make the 
problem of correct exposure less formidable 
than when the latter is employed. The room 
is then darkened only to the extent neces- 
sary to prevent the fogging of the paper, 
which may then be developed by subdued 
daylight with the usual precautions that 
are taken by the careful worker. The re- 
sults thus obtained are excellent, both as 
regards definition and cleanness; in fact, 
when once the proper exposure is known, 
the main difficulty, as with all enlarging, 
and especially with daylight enlarging, is 
surmounted, and little fear need be felt as to 
the quality of the finished print, The 
method is one that should commend itself. 
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READERS VIEWS 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week, 
It must be understood, however, that the 
| Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
— expressed by correspondents. 


INSTANTANEOUS WORK AND SHUTTER 
SPEEDS. 


Six, — Will you allow me the hospitality of your columns to 
answer your two correspondents who, during the past fort- 
night, have paid me the compliment of addressing me indi- 
rectly through the medium of Tue A. P. AND P. N.? 

Of the two questions raised, that of Commander Vines (May 
29th) is the more important. He quotes me as having said 
that for the photography of horses in action one will be dealing 
with the higher hundredths,” and, feeling that such a state- 
ment may unduly discourage amateurs who do not possess 
special apparatus, he has sent prints to you from negatives 
taken with a lens shutter at 1-1 50th sec., to show what can 
: be done at such a speed. I have not had an opportunity of 
seeing these prints, but as you, sir, say they are excellent 
examples, I need no further assurance of their excellence. 
Let me, in justice to Commander Vines, admit that, when I 
said “ higher hundredths,” I meant 1-2s5oth second and faster; 
let me next exclude from the category of lens-shutters the 
Multispeed " as a shutter sui generis, and then Commander Vines 
and I can fairly meet. It is rather unfortunate (for me) that 
his examples should be of horses, for these are the moving 
objects of which I have had least experience; but still, I 
have had some experience, and I venture to maintain that 
Commander "Vines has been rather lucky to do high-speed, 
instantaneous work on horses at 1-1s5oth second with satis- 
factory results. It is, however, not easy to argue until we have 
established a few more criteria in common. It is, of course, 
obvious that the whole question of rapidity of exposure is a rela- 
tive one depending upon several factors, but essentially upon 
the distance the moving object is from the camera: so that, until 
he and I, or you and I and the rest of your readers, are agreed 
upon the minimum size of image with which we will rest con- 
tent, I fear it would be waste of time to discuss the general 
question of exposures in high-speed work. 

But I must admit that I should be interested to learn of 
Commander Vines’s other experiences of rapidly moving objects 
taken with his shutter. Has he, for example, taken horses at 
a gallop or fast trot? (I will not be so unfair as to forsake 
the category of horses for others with which I am better 
acquainted.) I have before me as I write two photographs of 
horses in action which have had the honour of appearing in your 
columns. They are focal-plane exposures of about 1-sooth 
second. The length of the horse (taken at right angles), from 
tip of nose to tip of tail, is only 1} inches on a half-plate, yet 
the hoofs are blurred, not hopelessly blurred, but sufficiently 
so to condemn them in my eyes. I am sure that Commander 
Vines will take my word for it that the focus was perfectly 
sharp. One has only to watch the extremely rapid movement 
in the fetlock of a horse, even when only walking, to realise 
that a very rapid shutter will be needed to render it perfectly 
sharp. In the case of a horse jumping, possibly “ action " is 
not very conspicuous, and comparatively slow exposures may be 
sufficient; I do not know, my experience of horses jumping 
is so slight. I desire, most emphatically, to discredit any idea 
that I wish to discourage amateurs without special apparatus. 
Commander Vines has paid me the compliment of reading my 
book and of expressing an appreciation; he will agree that of 
whatever sins I am guilty therein that of recommending too. 
rapid speeds is not one of them. 

But surely, as representative of the amateurs with “ ordinary 
apparatus," Commander Vines appears to have an exaggerated 
idea of what high-speed workers require, for I gather that his 
own equipment includes a Goerz Celor at F /s and a compound 
shutter working at 1-150th second (equal, doubtless, to a focal- 
plane at 1-300th second), not an altogether unambitious nucleus. 
Apart from this, however, much as I should like to agree with 
him, my recollections of the velocities of various moving objects 
compel me dogmatically to assert that their photography, to any 
satisfactory extent, only begins with a speed which is the 
maximum attainment of Commander Vines's shutter. 

B. M.'s letter in the current issue refers to a photograph 
shown during my lecture at the Camera Club: it is a lawn-tennis 
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racquet caught at the exact instant in service when racquet 
meets ball, and the racquet appears to be bent forwards. I must 
confess with shame that until the Rev. F. C. Lambert, with 
his usual perspicuity, pointed this out, I had not observed the 
bend at all, but thought that the appearance was merely 
blurring ; but now that the feature has been pointed out to 
me the bend is perfectly evident. 

B. M. asks me if this appearance is a product of distortion 
of the focal-plane shutter. As this explanation is the obvious 
one, and as I can suggest no other, my answer is, yes, although 
I am very much surprised that it should be produced in so 
short an object as a tennis racquet. Mr. Beldam often produced 
some curious twisted effects in cricket bats, which are even 
more rigid than tennis racquets, and he felt quite sure that the 
focal-plane shutter could be the only cause. 

I hope to make some experiments with a Multi-speed, which 
ought to obliterate lateral distortion. If the bent appearance is 
produced when this shutter is used, it almost seems that we 
should have to explain the phenomenon as due to flexibility, 
incredible as such an explanation must be. 

Whilst apologising to you for this unconscionable demand 
upon your valuable space, I should like to offer you my warmest 
thanks for your kindness in opening your columns to the ventila- 
tion of such problems.—Yours, etc., ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS. 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 


A Photographic Competition will be held in connection with 
St. Peter’s Church bazaar, Ruthin, in October next. There are 
three open classes, in which medals will be awarded. Printed 
circulars for 4d. stamp from Miss F. Jones, Heathfield, Ruthin. 


The Stereoscopic Society is now making its nineteenth annual 
distribution of the past year’s slides amongst its members. The 
society has also donated 327 slides during the past twelve 
months to the Royal Infirmary, Aberdeen. There are two 
vacancies at present. The secretary, Mr. B. Diveri, Huntly, 
N.B., will be pleased to furnish particulars of membership on 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 


The Camera Club.—A most interesting exhibition of photo- 
graphs, illustrative of London in its picturesque and historical 
aspects, is now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, 
Adelphi. These pictures are by Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., and 
display an extraordinary versatility on the part of the author 
in the variety of his subjects and in their treatment. A review 
of the pictures will appear in next week’s issue. 


Burroughs Wellcome and Co.’s New West End Exhibition 
Room.—An admirably equipped exhibition room has recently 
been opened by Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co., in the 
heart of the doctors’ quarter. Situated at 54, Wigmore Street, 
W., the exhibition room is intended to afford physicians a con- 
venient opportunity of examining the medical equipments and 
pharmaceutical products of the firm. The whole scheme has 
been carried out with characteristic thoroughness. Dust-proof, 
all-glass showcases and the exclusive use of white in the decora- 
tions convey the impression of order, purity, and spotless cleanli- 
ness. Although the room is primarily intended for medical 
customers of the firm, readers of a photographic journal will 
be interested to learn that a case has been specially set aside 
with the object of demonstrating the uses to which Tabloid ° 
photographic chemicals may be put in medical record and X-ray 
work. 


The Postal Photographic Club.—The annual meeting of this 
club took place recently (Mav 23) in London, to view the spring 
exhibitions. There was a fair attendance of members, which 
was increased by members of the Amateur Postal Camera Club, 
who also had a meeting at the same time and place. After 
viewing the R. P. S., a visit was made to the exhibition of the 
London Secession, where the party was met by Dr. Evershed 
and Mr. E. O. Hoppé. <A very enjoyable time was spent, and 
the knowledge gained may probably help the members to 
achieve future successes themselves. Several members of the 
clubs had work hung in the R. P. S. exhibition. The secre- 
taries of the clubs, from whom particulars of membership can 
be obtained, are Mr. R. A. R. Bennett, M.A., Walton Manor 
Lodge, Oxford (P.P.C., and Mr. W. L. G. Bennett, Dart 
Bank, Kingswear (A.P.C.C.). 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Normanton Club Portfolio Scheme. 


The Normanton Camera Club have inaugurated 
a very excellent print portfolio scheme, which will, 
no doubt, be a great help to that newly formed 
club. I understand some seventeen members have 
each contributed a couple of prints, and thus set 
the fortfolio going; but it is to go to every 
member in the club, allowing a couple of days 
to each for inspection and written criticism—the 
last man to receive the portfolio will have a happy 
hour with the criticisms! The suggestion that 
each print be enclosed in a cover, with details of 
exposure, lighting, stop, etc., is provided for in a 
printed copy supplied to each member. This will, 
of course, go round with the print, and thus will 
be a most instructive help to the beginners. 


A Merry Excursion. 


What has the president of the Wakefield Photo- 
graphic Society being doing to merit the punish- 
ment I hear was meted out to him recently? The 
last time I heard of him he was undergoing a 
short term in the old stocks at Kirkthorpe, with 
about a dozen cameras levelled at him. Only a 
very sincere regard for him has prevented further 
punishment by publishing in this page one of 
those twelve photographs. Rumour says he 
appeared, however, to enjoy the experience very 
much. 


Rotherham Pictorial Circle. 


I always regard the work of Rotherham photo- 
graphers with interest; they appear to be so 
earnest in all their doings. For some period it 
has been felt that some effort should be made to 
band together those photographers in Rotherham 
and district who regard photography as a means 
of pictorial expression, with a view to a pro- 
gramme of frequent and regular excursions in the 
immediate locality, on Thursday and Saturday 
afternoons, and also with a view to improving the 
pictorial work of members by criticism of prints 
taken on the rambles, and the encouragement of 
the more advanced processes of photography. As 
the work of the usual photographic society is to 
appeal to all classes of photography, and not to 
one branch only, it is suggested that to attain the 
above objects, the formation of a Pictorial Circle 
wil be the best method of doing so. This Circle 
is not intended to be in any way a secession from 
any other body, but, on the contrary, to be a 


strong support to the pictorial side of the local 
society. 


Some Details of the Scheme. 


An informa] meeting of the promoters decided 
to go forward, and hold a general meeting of all 
who had interest in pictorial work, with the result 
that the scheme of a Pictorial Circle for Rother- 
ham was adopted with enthusiasm; and as it 
appears to be limited to a very small number of 
workers, there will be no place for drones. Any 
member ceasing to be an active or interested 
worker shall be requested to resign. Inactivity or 
lack of interest on the part of a member implies 
resignation. New members will only be accepted 
when a vacancy occurs. Exhibitions shall be held 
in December, March, and July of each year, and, 
subject to the consent of the Council of the 
Rotherham Photographic Society, the exhibits 
hung in their lecture-room. My only objection is 
the exclusive character of the Circle, caused by the 
limitation of numbers. In my opinion, ability 
and interest should be the card of admission. 


Birmingham Municipal Technical. 


The Birmingham Municipal Technical School 
Photographic Society have again sent me one of 
their excellent home-made summer syllabuses, 
which takes the form of a photographic postcard, 
with a view thereon of a very ordinary stone-built 
footbridge crossing a stream. A prize will be 
given for the best picture of the bridge taken 
from алу position, it being situate in Sutton 
Park, one of the organised excursion places. May 
I suggest to the members that the picture would 
charmingly develop with a little dynamite as the 
accelerator, if locally applied to the bridge? The 
competition wil be very interesting, I am sure, 
for the secretary tells me he has already seen a 


dozen different points of view, but he is silent on 
the number of pictures. Perhaps the above 
formula will help. I agree, however, with the 
B.M.T.S. secretary, that even a stone wall can 
be treated pictorially; consequently I am in- 
terested in the competition. 


Ashton-under-Lyne Photographic. 


The Ashton-under-Lyne Photographic Society 
have arranged a course of excellent rambles for 
July, which should help to replenish the store of 
prints the secretary is seeking for the scciety’s 
portfolio. The treasurer is also on the warpath; 
but his game is subscriptions, which, he says, are 
now due for the current financial year. 


The Darwen Coronation Records. 


By the time these notes appear, the Coronation 
festivities will be over, but many of us will, I 
trust, have secured records to hand down to 
posterity. One wishes that every local authority 
could have been induced to show the interest the 
Darwen Town Council have shown. They invited 
the Darwen Photographic Association to again 
obtain records. A competition was arranged, open 
free to all photographers in the borough of 
Darwen. First prize, a silver medal; second 
prize, a bronze medal; and third prize, a certif- 
cate of merit. The above prizes are offered for 
the best set of three photographic prints of any 
objects, ceremonies, demonstrations, processions, 
illuminations, and decorations of streets, public 
and private buildings, etc., in connection with the 


Proclamation and Coronation cciebrations held 
in the Borough of Darwen. 

Coventry Excursion. 

The Coventry Photographic Club held their 
second outing of this season recently, going 


to High Ash and the Corley district. It was well 
attended by members and friends, and was most 
enjoyable. The party travelled by brake via 
Allesley, and alighted on the way at Hawkes End, 
where some pretty views of wood and water are 
to be found. Tea was provided at High Ash 
Farm, after which the party scattered for a 
ramble through the woods in search of subjects 
for the camera until daylight failed, when the 
return journey was made after a delightful half- 
day’s enjoyment. 


Fifty-one Years of Society Life. 


It is with reverence and awe one approaches 
the records of the Edinburgh Photographic 
Society. They have just held their fifty-first 
annual meeting, when the year’s report and 
balance-sheet was presented and unanimously 
approved. If the fifty-one reports were placed 
side by side, it would make an interesting volume 
of the ups and downs of society life. Another 
successful year has, however, added further pro- 
gress to its history. Office-bearers for the ensu- 
ing year were appointed, as follows: — President, 
Mr. J. C. M'Kechnie; vice-presidents, Mr. R. 
Berry and Mr. J. D. Brown; survey secretary, 
Mr. James Oliver; secretary, Mr. Andrew Gibb, 
solicitor; treasurer, Mr. John B. Peden, C.A.; 
curator, Mr. Wm. Hayne; councillors, Messrs. 
Jas. Hay, J. S. M'Culloch, W.S.; R. C. Malcolm, 
advocate; and E. A. Illingworth; auditor, Mr. 
James Paterson, C.A. 


The Falkirk Club. 


The members of the Falkirk Photographic Asso- 
ciation held recently the second of their series of 
summer excursions, the venue of the outing being 
the ancient and historic village of Culross (all 
Scottish villages are ancient and historic). Pro- 
ceeding to igginsneuk, the company took the 
ferry-boat to Kincardine, thence proceeding direct 
to Culross. The afternoon, though marked with 
brilliant sunshine, was not quite favourable to 
photography, an almost cloudless sky detracting 
from the pictorial effects. A number of plates 
were, however, exposed during the course of the 
afternoon, street and woodland scenes being the 
particular objects of attraction. In other respects 
the outing nroved a thoroughly successful and 
enjoyable one. The monthly competitions in con- 
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nection with the association have commenced, the 
first, it is said, having drawn forth quite a large 
number of entries. 


Torbay Camera Club. 


At the monthly meeting of the Torbay Camera 
Club, held at Wellswood Hall, Torquay, Colonel 
W. Fothergill Macmullen read an interesting 
paper on dome Notes on Orthochromatic Photo- 
graphy.’’ The paper was brimful of practical in- 
formation, and the following are some of the 
points the Colonel made. Photographic work, 
said he, is dependent for its pictorial effectiveness 
mainly upon light and shade and the correct 
rendering of colour values. An ordinary plate 
recognises no difference between a deep yellow, a 
deep red, and a deep green; it renders them all 
black in the resulting print. Take, for instance, 
the not uncommon combination in landscape work 
of a red gravel path, bordered by grass on either 
side. There is no doubt that to the eye of the 
photographer the red path would be by íar the 
most striking subject, but unless he used a colour- 
corrected plate, and probably a fairly deep screen, 
the negative would represent the path and the 
grass by almost identical shades. Most oí the 
orthochromatic plates are corrected for green and 
vellow only, but a few are treated also for red. 
As the use of a bathed plate alone does not 
usually suffice for the equalisation of the pene- 
trative power of the various rays of light, it is 
necessary to supplement their action by the use 
of a screen of yellow or orange glass. 


A Charming Excursion at Leicester. 


Through the kindness of Mrs. Brooks, of Rothley 
Temple, the members of the Leicester Photo- 
graphic Society were allowed to visit that historic 
mansion. Nearly forty meinoers responded to the 
secretary's summons, amongst whom we noted half 
a dozen members of the Loughborough Photo- 
graphic Society. The weather was the latest 
sample of an English summer—ideal, if a trifle 
hot—and the light was excellent for stand or 
instantaneous exposures. Train time came all too 
soon, for many were reluctant to pack up their 
cameras and quit such a delightful park. 


Carbon at the Manchester Amateur. 

Carbon printing is evidently still alive, 
although the modern oil printing, or quick gas- 
light printing methods, have made inroads into its 
popularity. The Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society recently had an interesting demonstration 
by Mr. Ireland, who certainly by his foresight, in 
giving the demonstration in summer, had many 
things in his favour. The process is obviously 
seen at its best when the light is good for print- 
ing purposes. The display was a great success, 
and several members took part in the demonstra- 
tion, under the guidance of Mr. Ireland. 


Hull Visits York. 


The president of the Hull Photographic Society 
took a merry party to the ancient city of York 
recently, and a very enjoyable day was spent 
amongst its incomparable antiquities. Among the 
places of interest, considerable attention was paid 
to the Merchant Adventurers’ Hall in Fossgate, 
and useful and interesting historical information 
was given by the custodian’s wife, who, it 
appeared, was born in Osborne Street, Hull. 
This company of traders governed the trade of 
York for over 700 years. On looking through 
their booklet, ‘‘ A Short Account of the Merchant 
Adventurers of the City of York," the following 
paragraph is copied, and is of interest to Hull: 
“Іп the year 1559 John Middleton and Oswin 
Edwin were each fined ss. for that they did break 
the order of shipping in keels at Hull '"—which 


shows the close connection in ancient times 
between York and Hull. 
Ashton Photographic Society. 

The Ashton Photographic Society spent a 


pleasant day in Miller's Dale, where they came 
across several parties of botanists. The Dale is 
specially suitable for stereoscopic subjects; and 
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prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


Query or Criticism“ on the outside. 


Line Drawings from Photographs. 
I wish to make some line drawings, but do 
not want to mark the photographs. I have 
tried tracing paper, but the suriace is rather 
oily, etc. J. C. R. (Cheniston Gardens). 

Some kinds of tracing paper are less 
oily than others. As a rule the more 
transparent it is, the more difficult it is 
to draw on. Waterproof Indian ink" 
is the best to work with. Use a new 
steel pen with moderately fine point, and 
keep it for this purpose only. Do not 

charge the pen with too much ink at a 

time or you will get blobs and water iines. 

Another Method. Ordinary plain glass, 

such as an old negative with the film 

cleaned off, is coated with negative 
varnish, in which some eosin or any red 
dye is dissolved. This red-coated plate is 
now laid on the original, and the lines 

scratched through the varnish with a 

long, fine- pointed hatpin—the only 

sensible and peaceful use of this weapon. 

If now this line- etched plate is printed 

with gaslight or bromide paper, you get 

black lines on white ground. 

Intensifying a Negative. 

Will you please give a reliable method? I 
have tried mercury, uranium, and copper, etc. 
H. J. P. (Wimpole Street). 

We are surprised to hear of your 
failures with these three methods, as they 
are all so simple and usually found quite 
satisfactory. Try again as follows: Make 

a saturated solution of mercuric chloride 

by shaking it up with cold water several 

times, at intervals of a few minutes. 

Allow any undissolved salt to settle down, 

and carefully decant off the clear part for 

use. The negative must have previously 
been thoroughly freed from hypo by 
washing after fixing. Bleach the negative 
in the mercury bath, and again wash for 
half an hour in a gently flowing stream 
of water. Wipe both sides of the nega- 
tive with a tuft of cotton wool. Then im- 
merse it in water 2 Oz., strong liquid 
ammonia ro minims, until it is thoroughly 
darkened right through the film. After 
this it should again be wiped with wet 
cotton wool, rinsed under the tap for two 
minutes, and set up to dry. Uranium 
brocess.— A: Water 4 oz., glacial acetic 
acid т drm., uranium nitrate (or acetate) 

40 gr. B: Water 4 oz., glacial acetic acid 

30 minims, potass. ferricyanide 5o gr. 

Mix equal parts of A and B. After in- 

tensifying to the required strength, bath 

the plate for five minutes in water a pint 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


and acetic acid a dram. Then throw this 
first lot of acid washing water away; fill 
up the dish again with acid water, and 
sO on, giving not less than three baths 
of five minutes each in acid water. Then 
dry the plate. Copper process.—A: In 
5 Oz. water dissolve roo gr. of copper sul- 
phate. B: In 5 oz. water dissolve тоо gr. 
of potassium bromide. Mix A and B. 
Bleach the plate in this. Then wash it 
thoroughly. Then immerse it in a bath of 
water 2 о2., strong liquid ammonia 1 drm. 
This is not a favourite process. The mer- 
cury ammonia process is the most simple 
and popular, but the uranium process has 
the advantage that it gives almost any 
desired degree of strengthening, can be 
stopped at any stage, and if found unsatis- 
factory. it can be entirely removed by 
washing in water, to which a few drops 
of ammonia or a pinch of soda carbonate 
have been added. Enough to make 
the water distinctly alkaline is all that is 
required. 

Thin Negatives. 


I have been rather unsuccessful recently with 
my negatives. They are much too thin, 7.e., 
only transparencies. I use metol-quinol. Is 
there any way of obtaining negatives from 
these thin transparencies? 

F. L. B. (Musselburgh). 


The word transparency is generally— 
і.е., by common custom-—-only applied to 
a positive image, but from the context it 
seems that you are applying it to thin 
negatives. Thinness may come from over- 
exposure or under-development. It is 
quite possible that both causes are con- 
tributing to your trouble. If your nega- 
tives are suffering from thinness, and 
give detail and gradation, the remedy is 
quite sim^le—e.g., intensification. We 
have not room on this page to explain in 
detail how this is done, but you will find 
full and sufficient instructions in any 
elementary text-book of photography, e.g., 
such as How to Make Bad Negatives 
into Good Ones," etc. 


DarK-room Lamp, etc. 
It would be a great convenience if you would 
give a few hints as to position of dark-room 
lamp and screens required when using rapid 
plates, as I have got a number of plates 
fogged. R. B. (Cork). 
No hard and fast rule can be given, 
because perhaps no two dark-rooms are 
precisely alike, but the following guiding 
principles should be kept in mind: (1) 
The position of the lamp should be such 
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that as little ight from the lamp as possible 
falls directly into the worker's eyes. By 
protecting or shading the eyes, one is able 
to see to work with far less light than is 
the case when direct lamp light falls on 
the eyes. (2) When possible, it is de- 
sirable to have the lamp at one side rather 
than facing the worker, as a side light is 
not so noticeable as a íront or facing 
light. (3) It is an excellent plan to have 
the lamp either fixed to the wall or on a 
bracket well above head level, and fitted 
with a reflector, so as to throw the light 
downwards on to the work-table or sink. 
(4) The lamp and dark-room generally 
should be well ventilated, otherwise head- 
ache and drowsiness, followed bv careless- 
ness and stupid mistakes, are likely to 
ensue. (5) Do not expose plates or papers 
to dark-room light of any kind more than 
can possibly be helped. When loading 
slides, etc., turn your back to the lamp 
and work in the shadow of the body, and 
of course keep as far away from the lamp 
as you can. (6) When transferring ex- 
posed nlates to the developing dish, em- 
ploy the precautions just mentioned in (5', 
and at once cover the developing dish with 
a piece of stiff card. Pour the developer 
over the plate in a single brief wave, and 
again cover up the dish. Do not uncover 
the dish until the negative is nearly fully 
developed, and then only for a second or 
so. One need not be more than one 
second in looking at and through the plate 
and again covering it up. Another second 
should suffice to make up one's mind 
whether development has gone far enough 
or not. As to colour screens for lamps, 
the best plan is to take the advice of the 
plate maker on this point. It may be con- 
venient to say that Messrs. Wratten and 
Wainwright make a series of no less than 
seven different lamp screens which are 
suited for bromide papers, lantern slides, 
ordinary ortho. and panchromatic plates. 
Sensitising Surfaces for Painting, 
etc. 
(1) Is it possible to sensitise ordinary water- 
colour without gelatine, so that the paper 
after printing will absorb water-colours? (2) 
Would the paper thus sensitised be suitable 
for enlarging? (3) or only suitable for contact 
printing by day or gas light? (4) In some 
photographers' shops there are large painted 
portraits on canvas, which must have been 
enlarged. How are they done? 
F. M. (Beckenham). 
(1) Yes, it is possible to sensitise any 
fairly good quality (linen) paper, such as 
water-colour artists use. The paper is 
soaked in water ro oz., common table salt 
4 oz., for ten or fifteen minutes, drained 
and hung up to dry in any light. It is 
now floated on water 1o oz., silver nitrate 
I OZ., for three to four minutes, drained 
and dried in the dark. (2 and 3) This 
paper is not suitable for enlarging or 
printing by artificial light, but is suitable 
for contact printing in strong diffused day- 
light, when it prints out, similar to P.O.P., 
etc It may be generally fixed by ten 
minutes’ bath in 1 part hypo and 10 parts 
water, or first well washed for half an 
hour, toned in water 10 oz., soda acetate 
30 gr., gold chloride 2 gr., and then fixed. 
(4) You will be able to get from bromide 
paper manufacturers canvas coated with 
an emulsion similar to that on bromide 
paper, on which an enlarged image can 
be printed and developed, artificial or day- 
light. Also, you can make an enlarged 
negative by artificial light, and print this 
by daylight, by the carbon or autotype 
process, and then transfer it to a canvas 
support. Either of these enlarged pictures 
may be finished in oil colour. 
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Jack and Jill, 

Otherwise H. and D. 

The story of Jack and 
Jill must have been present 
to the minds of many of 
those who listened to Mr. 
sanger-Shepherd at the 
" Royal" the other night 


—]ust that pathetic part of the story when Jack comes 
tumbling down the hill, and Jill comes tumbling after. 
Jack, of course, is Hurter, and Jill is Driffield. Seri- 


ously, it was a startled company, for Mr. Sanger-Shepherd 
demonstrated that the world, after all, did not stop still after 
the publication of the famous paper of 1890. Hydrazine, which 
can be sought out in its modest place in any chemical dictionary, 
is the wonder-worker that is sending home in fragments the 
photo-chemical gods of a generation ago, and making it im- 
possible for us to get reversal, and painting the photographic 
millennium. Incidentally, it is scattering our ideas about plate- 
speeds upon the breezes, and one plate-maker, who has just 
completed some monumental investigations upon this subject, 
states that he will be glad to hear of any vacancy for a clerk 
in the City. 

A New Use for Red Lamps. 


Our old friend, the wave-length, has, we hear, gone in for 
the noble old English brewing business. Considerable excite- 
ment has been caused at Burton-on-Trent by Mr. Thorne 
Baker’s recent lecture at the Royal Institution. The wizard of 
photo-telegraphy finds that bv sending red light of certain wave- 
lengths into glass brewing-vats beer can be brewed in less than 
half the time it has formerly taken. Photographic dealers have 
been wondering since at the tremendous run there has been 
upon dark-room lamps, and the suspicion has arisen that many 
photographers are availing themselves of this method of using 
absorbed red light for the maturation of the old port in their 
wine cellars. 


What Colour is Sunlight, Anyway ? 

The Magpie blundered with his usual unpunctuality into the 
company of some potent, grave and reverend seigniors who were 
gathered in photographic conclave the other night. There was 
dead or meditative silence until he was settled on his perch. 

Suddenly, apropos of something that had fallen from the 
lips of someone an hour and a half before, a thoughtful man, 
who had been turning over the pages of THE A. P. AND P. N., 
asked : 

What is the colour of sunlight?” 

In other words, you mean, What does sunlight convey to 
the mind as its colour? " said the man who set things right. 

“ Precisely what I said," replied the first. 

Meditative silence for fifteen minutes. 

“No colour at all," said the terse individual in the corner. 
“ White light—a mixture of all colours." 

“ Sunlight is undoubtedly yellow,” said another, with an air 
of finality. 

" If you take a piece of vellow-stained glass," said the man 
with a taste for experiments, “апа look through it on a dull 
day, you will have the appearance of sunlight." 

“Іп the art schools they teach that the colour is yellow,” 
said the man who had spoken first. 

If sunlight falls on white paper," said the man who sets 
things right, “ is that white or is it yellow? White? Very well. 
Now, if blue light falls upon white paper, is it white or blue? 
Blue? Then if sunlight falls upon white paper and gives a white 
impression it is white light." 

Meditative silence for fifteen minutes. 

“ When I work in strong sunlight in my garden," said the 
man No. 1, who rushes off at tangents, “I find that the young 
cabbage plants, instead of being a yellowish green, become 
almost exactly orange-yellow." 

“Green,” said the man No. 2, who rushes, etc., “is very 
much of a failure. It may be restful and all that, but photo- 
graphically I am convinced it is a ne'er-do-well." 

Gentlemen,“ said the chairman, “time for next business." 
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DY TAE MAGPIE 


The Previous Night: A Coronation Fantasy. 
Our Jim had learned the week before 
At Coronations how to score, 
For he had fallen ’neath the spell 
Of C. H. L. Emanuel.* 
He planned to hire a four-wheeler, 
Call on a photographic dealer, 
Whose shop adjoined the fluttering route, 
And in a conversation moot 
The splendid business it would be 
If he, our Jim, would render free 
With his own person to enhance 
The decorative elegance. 


Next see our Jim in some trapeze 
Arrangement, swayed by every breeze, 
suspended from the second floor, 

A shuttle with no battledoor. 

He holds the latest reflex (patent), 
While at his feet a sign-board blatant 
Remarks to all and sundry that 

He is the firm's own acrobat, 

And will perform with great esgrit 
Aerial photographv. 

Behold him isolated thus, 

Shutter at “ Instantaneous,” 

And think what pictures rare are his 
As there approach— Their Majesties! 


He is a trifle daunted when 

"lis shouted down at 7.10 

That he must keep his lofty station 
Until the grand illumination. 

But though he's sick with divers cramps, 
And hemmed close in by fairy lamps, 
He gets some night effects that soon 
Will give hvsteria to the Moon. 

Then on a sudden—Woe the day ! 

The rope above begins to fray, 

And frays at such a rate that he 

Falls downwards, downwards helplessly. 
He even hears the thud he makes 

As on the flags his fall he breaks— 
But is it that, or is it Dick's 
Belabouring of the door at six? .. 


Although he has no pictures, bar 

The busby of a tall Hussar, 

Somewhere, he thinks, there wait for him, 
As well as for a grateful nation, 
The plates exposed on that occasion— 

“ Somewhere thev're waiting," says our Jim. 


(* The “ Magpie " casts upon Mr. Emanuel’s article in this 
journal of June 12th the entire responsibility for the foregoing 
perpetration.) 
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(Supplement) 3 


SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Lesson, PHOTOGRAPHING SUNNY LANDSCAPES. 


O you are somewhat 
disgusted, Elsie, with 
the photographs you 
have been taking re- 
cently, because they 
| fail to give an ade- 
quate idea of the 
bright, sunny effects 
|| you have seen? You 

e» / f г are evidently not one 
uM y M of those people who 
<a 1 у think a bright, sunny 
lame photograph is “un- 
interesting," and who 

want heavy gloom and dramatic cloud- 
riven effects. A few years ago it was 
one of the reproaches of photography 
that so large a proportion of the pic- 
torial work produced belonged to the 
gloomy school. We remember reading 
Frank M. Sutcliffe's interesting little 
article on the photographer's “ gutta- 
percha world," and though the absence 
of colour was probably foremost in his 


mind, we think the dull tones of many 
photographs were also tilted against. 

There are, as is usually the case in 
defective results, more reasons 
than one for this tendency to dull, 
lifeless effects. In fact, we think 
we might say attention to four 
points would make а great 
difference in your work. 

These four points are :— 

(1) Proper lighting of the 
subject. 

(2) Exposure. 

(3) Sensitiveness of the plate 
to certain bright colours. 

(4) Suitable depth of printing. 

Just let us give you a little 
idea of the way to proceed, 
touching quite briefly each of 
these four points. We have a 
camera here already loaded with 
orthochromatic plates, and we 
had better go out for a walk and 
make a few exposures, so 
that you may see the 
effect as well as the nega- 
tive and print of it. These 
orthochromatic plates are 
different from the plates 
you have been using, in this 
respect, that the ordinary 
kind of plate is very sensi- 
tive to blue light but only 
slightly sensitive to yellow 
and to green light. The 
consequence is that blue 
objects are represented in your 
photographs as lighter than they 
should be, while vellow, yellowish 
green, and green are rendered far 
too dark. You will see at once 
that here is a reason for the dull 
heaviness of the grass and trees 
in your photographs. Now, we 
are not going to suggest to you 
that the use of orthochromatic 
plates will give you the greens in 
their proper relationship to the 
other colours in the subject. 
Orthochromatic plates, as we 
have them to-day, require helping 
with a yellow-glass screen on the 
lens in order to do this. But we 
are sure that the plate without 
the aid of this screen will give a 
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better and brighter result, particularly 
in sunlight. And even if the improve- 
ment is only slight, it is worth taking 


No. a. 


advantage of, because ortho. plates cost 
no more, and once you have got used to 
developing plates they are no more difti- 
cult to handle than the ordinary varie- 
ties. This explains very briefly what 
we mean by point number three. Some 
other day we will return to the subject 
and make some experiments with 
ordinary plates and with ortho. plates, 
used both with and without screens—or 
light filters, as they are better named 
and you will then see both how to use 
and how to avoid abusing the power 
ortho. plates place in your hands. 

And now let us trv a few exposures 
on this little bend of the stream with 
the overhanging trees and the little bit 
of distance. You had better take the 
strength of the light with vour Bee 
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meter. The light is quite strong yet, 
although it is half-past four, for the 
sensitive paper has only taken 8 secs. 
to match the painted tint. As these 
plates are 180 Watkins, and we shall 
be able to use the F/6 stop, the ex- 
posure will only be a twenty-fifth of a 
second, and this can be safely given 
while holding the camera in the hand. 
Our first exposure should be given with 
the sun obscured by one of these light 
clouds, for we want you to notice the 
difference in the result when exposures 
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are made in the greyer 
light and in direct sun- 
light. Having given the 
normal or correct exposure 
as calculated, let us make 
a second exposure of half 
a second—that is, twelve 


times over - expose the 
plate—and then we may 
make a third exposure, 


using the shutter speed ot 
1-25th sec., but stopping 
the lens down to Е/16. 
This, of course, will give 
us under-exposure, as at 
Е/16 we only get an eighth 
of the light on to the plate 
that we get at F/6. 

Now we must wait a few 
minutes for the full sun- 
shine, and then make a 
fourth exposure, again 
giving 1-25th sec. at the 
/ aperture. You will 
notice that the sun 15 
almost behind the camera 
and shining fully on the 
subject, and as a conse- 
quence there is not much 
area of shadow. (See 
print No. 5.) So another 
plate may be exposed on 
this other tree, which, instead of being 
lighted from behind, will be lighted 
from the side. (See print No. 6.) 

Here are the three prints from the 
first three exposures we made (prints 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3), and vou will see that 
No. 1, which is from the under-exposed 
negative, looks very heavy and dark. 
No. 2 is a good deal better, be- 
cause better exposed; but even here 
there is a heaviness which prevents the 
print conveying any impression except 
that a thunderstorm was probably 
imminent. No. 3, except for the 
fact that the distance is almost as 
distinct as the foreground, sug- 
gests a grey mist, this general 
Hatness being the result of the 
verv considerable over-exposure. 

Now let us look at the two 
prints from the fourth negative— 
the one exposed in bright sun- 
shine. Print 
No. 4 we ex- 
posed behind 
hind the nega- 
tive in trial 
strips, giving 
2, 4. 8. and 16 
secs, exposure. 
Just note the 
difference in 
effect between 
the strip which 
had 2 secs. ex- 
posure and the 
strip at the 
other side * | 
which had 16 Aer fv 
secs.! The 2 UHR. 
sec. strip looks | 
bright and 
sunny, While 
the 16 sec. strip 
and, to a great 
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extent, the 8 sec. strip also are heavy and 


gloomy. Print No. 5 is the complete 
print with a suitable exposure, and vou 
will see that here the grass looks like 
sunlit grass, and not like a stretch of 
black mud. Compare this print with 
print No. 2, and bear in mind that the 
stop used and exposure given were the 
same, and that the very marked differ- 
ence in the results is due entirely to the 
lighting being different. There is not 
quite so much roundness suggested by 
the lighting from behind the camera 
as can be got when the light comes 
from one side or the other, and vou will 
see in print No. 6 that there is a light 
side and also a shadow side to the tree. 

Finallv, a comparison of prints Nos. 
2 and 5 cannot fail to convince us of the 
importance of exposing in really bright, 
direct sunlight, if we want distinctly 
sunny effects. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 


The 


technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HE photography of tree, woodland, 

and other similar subjects whereof 
trees form a leading part is by no means 
50 easy as it seems. That is to say, it 
is not easy to get an entirely satisfactory 
result, though a result of the ordinary kind 
is easy enough. 

In the first place, one must remember 
that no little part of the natural charm 
of this class of subject is due to colour, 
and that even granting a perfect mono- 
chrome rendering has been obtained by 
ortho. plates and screens, etc., yet the 
5 of positive colour must always be 
elt. 

Then again, by their very nature, trees 
are liney subjects, in consequence of their 
many branches, and should the branches 
be leafless, this particular quality pre- 
sents considerable difficulties in the way 
of composition. 

Now, it may be answered that trees are 
liney things, and that when we look at 
them with our eyes we do not notice this 
attribute, so why should we worry about 
their appearing thus in our prints? But 
there are several contributing factors here 
which have to be taken into account; 
chief of which is that when we look on a 
natural scene we see it as a whole and 
continuous on all sides. But our picture 
gives us only a piece of this. This is 
sliced away from its neighbouring parts 
by the four straight lines of our picture 
margin. These must cut some part of the 
original subject, and this cutting effect is 


A.— BY THE SIDE Or THE BECK. 
By T. R. Jameson. 


often very important, especially where we 
have tree trunks near the cutting lines. 
Again, practically always our picture is 


B.— CHERRY BLOSSOMS. 
By Tsang Fuk (Hankow). 


on a considerably smaller size than nature, 
so that quite sizable branches are depicted 
as little more than streaks. Probably this 
in some degree accounts for the fact that 
a photograph of a bare branch subject 
so often seems to accentuate its liney 
character. 

But perhaps enough has been said—at 
any rate for the present—to prompt the 
young worker to try as much as possible 
to avoid emphasising the liney nature of 
tree subjects. 

We draw attention to examnle A, first of 
all, simply because it shows us how the 
liney nature of the tree's anatomy is so 
kindly and acceptably masked or subdued 
by the friendly foliage. This print is a 
tasteful arrangement of subject; but the 
sky part is rather too dark generally, and 
this gives the scene a gloomy, flat look. 
The exposure has been cut a trifle too 
short for the nearer and darker parts. 

In fig. B we have an interesting case 
of half-clad branches, and thus may well 
see how the leaves help to subdue the 
otherwise irritating branches. It here so 
happens that we have another liney factor 
in the tailings and pronounced edges of 
the road. The thoughtful observer will 
here see for himself how such strongly 
inarked lines tend to force themselves on 
our notice in the print. This does not 
imply that all similar subjects must be 
avoided, but rather should it convey the 
warning to guard against liney subjects, 
unless they are deliberately wanted ; for 
it is only too easy to overlook things of 
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this kind in the scene and be surprised 
to find unexpected features in the print. 

In the case of print C we see some- 
thing of the effect of bringing bare tree 
trunks near the margin of the picture. 
In this print the subject matter has not 
been well placed, for the picture is too 
lopsided. The blank-paper sky is a very 
obvious defect, giving the scene an unreal, 
end-of-the-world kind of look. 

In the picture overleaf we have another 
instance of the difficulty of dealing with 
straight tree trunks and leafless branches. 
One's first impression is that the nearest, 
and apparently very much the largest, tree 
trunk on our right is uncomfortably near, 
so that it seems to be in one's way and 
blocks out too much subject matter. 
Then, again, one cannot help contrasting 
its apparent size with its next two neigh- 
bours. Also, these three tree trunks give 
us three insistent dark stripes, and be- 
tween them and the picture margin three 
lighter stripes. Next, from the third tree 
on the right we have three or four 
branches coming leftwards in a more or 
less horizontal line, and forming an eye- 
troubling muddle with the upright trunks 
a little further away. The most pleasing 
feature of the picture is the pleasant sug- 
gestion of progressive distance along the 
path, which agreeably leads the eye— 
and, in imagination, oneself—onwards 
into the middle and further distance, 
which parts are agreeably softened by an 
acceptable suggestion of hazy atmosphere. 


EW readers should note that 
back numbers containing pre- 
vious Beginners’ Lessons are obtain- 
able from the Publishers, 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


AVE you any query or point of 

difficulty in your photography ? 

If so, write to the Editor of “The 

A. P. & P. N.“ 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 


C.—SCOTCH FIRS. By Mrs. Emily Bassano. 
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By ERIC P. GLOVER. 


SOMBRE WOODS. 


Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition, 
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Taken with th: Goerz-Ans-hulz Stereoscopic Camera. W. Kilbey, Photo. 


THE 


GOERZ- ANSCHUT 
STEREOSCOPIC CAMERA. 


Made in 6} by 3} in. and 10 һу 15 cm. (approx. 6 by 4 in.), or 5: by 3i in. 


A simple, convenient, and efficient Camera which 
being fitted with a Focal-plane Shutter giving 
exposures from 5 seconds to 1/1200th second, 
and time exposures of any duration, is suitable 
for every kind of Stereoscopic work. 


All adjustments of shutter, including alteration 
of slit, made from the outside, 


Speeds up to 1/1200th second at one spring tension, 
P P / P 


Self-capping Shutter; plate not exposed during 
setting. 


The Goerz-Anschutz Stereoscpic 
Camera 


Has the following Special Features : 
Focal-plane Shutter of a most simple and reliable 


form, giving time exposures and automatic 
exposures from 5 seconds to 1/1200th second. 


Adjustable Separation of the Lenses. 
Simultaneous Focussing. 


The Goerz-Anschutz Folding Camera, Stereoscopic Model. 3 ; 4 
Adapted for Panoramio Photography. ғалам leant of D Lond Single-View Pictures 


Send for Booklet No. 15 to— 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, Ltd., 1 to 6, HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. ; 


The Stereoscopic Co., 106 and 108, Regent Street, W.; J. T. Chapman, Ltd., Manchester; Photo Supplies Ltd., Cardiff, 
Nottingham, and Swansea; J. Lizars, Glasgow and Branches; А. R. Baines, Harrogate; John Watson, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; R. F. Hunter, Buxton; or any dealer. Australasian Agents: Harringtons Ltd. 
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“Retoucher,” London. 


ITY SALE AND EXCHANGE. 


3210 London Wall. 


Any apparatus may be purohaeed on our Pioneer 
Deferred Payment System. Goods delivered on 
first payment, balance by Easy instalments to suit 
purchasar, from 2/- weekly. No objeotionable 
enquirises Order Form and full partioulars free 
from 81, Aldersgate Str.ot, E.0. 


6 in. Blitz Series III. double anastigmat, 
F/6.8, in compound shutter, speeds 1 sec. to 
1-25oth of а sec. and time; absolutely new condi- 
tion; shop-soiled only; cost £6 1s. 6d; £4 45. 

11 in. Ross symmetric anastigmat, F/s.6, iris 
diaphragm; in splendid order; 47 158. 

Busch Vade Mecum Set II. casket of lenses, 
giving 29 combinations; cost £4 10S. ; 355. 

Quarter-plate Thornton-Pickard Wafer, Model 
A, fitted Beck Pantoplanat lens, in special Wafer 
shutter, hooded ground-glass focussing screen, and 
two dark slides; cost £2 155. ; £1 135. 

Postcard Marion Soho reflex, fitted 5} in. Ross 
Homocentric lens, full-size finder, shutter speeds 
from $ sec. to 1-1coth part of a sec., three double 
dark slides, first-class order; £12 7s. 6d. 

зі by 21 Bijou reflex, by Staley, hooded ground- 
glass focussing screen, six metal dark slides, 
Ross-Goerz Series ІП. double anastigmat, in 
focussing mount; in good order; £3 12s. 6d. 

Half-plate Regular Sanderson, recent model, 
with all movements, triple extension, high rising 
and swing front, Goerz 8% in. Series III. Dagor, 
in Кооз, brilliant finder, level, three best 
quality book-form dark slides; in brand new con- 
dition; £15 158. 

Newman and Guardia Special Sibyl, quarter- 
plate size, with patent focussing arrangement, 
fitted Carl Zeiss Tessar, T/4. 5, pneumatically 
regulated shutter, speeds % sec. to 1-1coth part of 
a sec., special view finder, with spirit levels, and 
rising front indicator, hooded ground-glass focus- 
sing screen, six dark slides, and film-pack 
adapter; cost about £20; £15 175. 6d. 

Houghton's Ensignette, with achromatic lens; 
cost 30S.; in new condition; 215. 

Voigtlander  Stereopliotoscope, 45 by 107, 
fitted pair of Voigtlander Collinear lenses, F/6.8, 
variable speeded shutter, two finders, magazine 
for twelve plates, with reliable automatic chang- 
ing, complete with leather case; recently new; 
cost £17 105.3 фаз. 

No. 2 Frena, takes forty flat films, fitted Beck 
Autograph lens, speeds 1-sth to 1-8 th part of a 


sec., two brilliant finders; cost 48 75. 6. ; 
198. od. 
Goerz vest-pocket Tenax, with Dagor lens, 


specded shutter, from { sec. to 1-1ecth part of a 
sec., focussing adjustment, six slides, also film- 
pack adapter and extra lens for use with same; 
in absolutely new condition; £8 105. 

No. 1 Blocknote, latest pattern, fitted Zeiss 
Tessar lens, F/6.3, twelve dark slides, changing 
box, three magnifers, two light filters, Antinous 
telease, tripod base, and leather case, and two 
purses; all in splendid order; a genuine bargain; 
Дао 25. 6d. 

Glyphoscope, by Reichard, stereoscopic, 45 by 
107, with twelve durk slides, leather case, view- 
ing frame, and pneumatic release; new condi- 
tion; £2 55. 

Quarter-plate (о by 12 cm.) collapsible focal- 
plane Mentor, with G. and B. patent shutter, 
speeds from { sec. to 1-3,octh port of a sec. and 
time, rising and cross front, Hugo Mver's anastig- 
mat lens, F/6.8, three double dark slides, ebonised, 
film-pack adapter, and leather case; absolutely 
new condition; cest ІП 108. ; £6 їс. 

Quarter-plate folding Klito, with double exten- 
sion bv rack and pinion, high rising and cross 
front, fitted. extra rapid Aplanat lens, F/8, in 
Ibso shutter, six dark slides, hooded ground- 
glass focussing screen, and leather case; abso- 
lutely new condition; £2 12s. 6d. 


Postcard Lowengard De Luxe, latest up-to-date 
model, fitted with double extension by rack and 
pinion, rack rising and cross front, on stirrup- 
shape front fork, Dallmeyer Series IV. stigmatic 
F/6.3 convertible lens, in Bausch and Lomb latest 
Automat shutter, three dark slides, hooded ground- 
glass focussing screen, and leather case; new 
condition; £5 17s. 6d. 

Primar collapsible focal-plane (Anschutz model), 
by Bentzin, with rising ¢.nd cross front, shutter 
speeds from 1-sth to 1-1,20cth part of a sec., 
Goerz Series 111. double anastigmat lens, F/6.8, in 
focussing setting, tising and cross front, direct 
brilliant view finder, with blue sight-glass, focus- 
sing screen, three best quality ebonised double 
dark slides, aluminium bound; in absolutely new 
condition; cost £11 15$. ; до 155. 

Quarter-plate Butcher’s Ralli, focal-plane, with 
rising and cross front, Dr. Lieber anastigmat lens, 
rj7.5, in speeded diaphragm shutter, also focal- 
B shutter, with variable speeds, hooded 
ground-glass tocussing screen, three dark slides, 


and brilliant view finder; first-class order; 
£2 125. 6d. 
Quarter-plate Shew Delta reflex, rack and 


pinion extension, rising front, full-size view finder, 
reversing back, deep hood, fitted Ross Series III. 
Homocentric lens, sj in. focus, F/6.3, three 
Feather-weight Shew double dark slides; in first- 
class order; £6 1085. 

Half.plate Thornton-Pickard  triple-extension 
Imperial set, three-bar front, high rising and 
swing front, Thornton-Pickard time and 
instantaneous shutter, Aldis anastigmat lens, three 
double dark slides, stand, and case; £4 15s. 


VISITORS TO LONDON 


are always wsicome at 81, Aldersgate 
Street to inspect our fine collection 
i of apparatus. 


‘iT 18 AN EXHIBITION IN ITSELF.” 


Full stock ef Kodak supplies and all sizes 
in plates kept. 


6 in. Dr. Grun patent liquid lens, Е/2.5, iris 
diaphragm; new condition; £2 55. 

Stereoscopic folding Brownie, takes daylight- 
loading spools, pair of achromatic lenses, time, 
bulb, and instantaneous shutter, brilliant view 
finder; in new condition; cost £3 3S. ; 275. 6d. 

Quarter-plate No. 2 Planex reflex, latest pattern, 
with full-size finder, revolving back, dcep hood, 


long extension, fitted Blitz Series I. double 
anastigmat, k/4.8, focal-plane shutter, speeded 
from 1 sec. to 1-1, 0 th part of a sec., three 


aluminium-bound double dark slides; in new con- 
dition; 411 10s. 

Half-plate Adams’ hand camera, with extending 
swing front, Goerz Series III. double anastigmat, 
rack extension, Adams’ pneumatically speeded 
shutter, speeds from 1 sec. to 1-rocth part of a 
sec., two best-quality view finders, and changing 
box for twelve plates; cost 420; £6 12s. 6d. 

$ by 4 Goerz-Anschutz, with Model A shutter, 
speeds 5 sec. to 1-s-oocth part of a sec., direct 
view finder, Goerz Celor double anastigmat, 
Series I.b F/4.8, extension back, with focussing 
screen, six double dark slides, and leather case; 
first-class order; £10 5s. 

Half-plate No. a 1911 model Planex reflex, with 
full-size finder, deep hood, revolving back, long 
extension on side racks, rack rising front, new 
model focal-plane shutter, with simplified slit 
alteration, giving speeds from $ scc. to 1-1, 3cath 
part of a sec., Carl Zeiss 81 in. Tessar anastic- 
mat, F/4.5, three double aluminium-bound dark 
slides, with two aluminium sheaths; cost £20 105. ; 
£16 175. 6d. 


Quarter-plate Ensign Superb, daylight loading, 
roll-film, with double extension by rack and 
pinion, high rising and cross front, fitted Ensign 
anastigmat lens, F/s.$, in Koilos shutter, plate 
back, focussing screen, and six dark slides, with 
leather case; splendid order; £4 15s. 

Standard stereoscopic Planex reflex, focal-plane 
shutter, speeds 1-1cth to 1-1, o0th part of a sec., 
rack and pinion focussing, fitted pair of Ross 
Homocentric lenses, F/6.3, three double aluminium 
dark slides, and leather case; in fne order; 
Ало 75. 6d. 5 

No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, latest pattern, 
Bausch and  Lomb rapid rectilinear lens, 
Automat shutter; £4 ss. model, including brown 
leather case, 53. 

Quarter-plate Adams’ Videx regular model, 
with full-size finder, deep hood, rack and pinion 
rising front, long extension on side racks, Zeiss 
double Protar anastigmat, F/6.3, 61 in. focus, 
Adams’ changing box for twelve plates, and 


leather case; first-class order; cost £30; 
19 175. 6d. 

Stereoscopic Newman and Guardia magazine, 
fitted pair of Zeiss anastigmat lenses, F/6.3, 


pneumatically regulated shutter speeds, from $ sec. 
to 1-1coth part of a sec. and time, long extension 
by rack and pinion, magazine for twelve plates, 
and leather case; cost 441; a genuine bargain; 
№14 105. 

Quarter-plate All-British Planex reflex, latest 
pattern, with full-size finder and revolving back, 
long extension on side racks, rack rising front and 
sky shade, shutter speeds from ¢$ sec. to 1-1,30cth 
part of а second, fitted Zeiss double Protar 
anastigmat lens, F/6.3, 61 in. focus, Mackenzie- 
Wishart special daylight-loading slide, with 24 
envelopes, and best quality leather case; cost 
421, £17 ICS. 

5 by 4 folding pocket, up-to-date model, with 
rising front, reversible view finder, hooded 
ground-glass focussing screen, Aldis Series II. 
No. a anastigmat, F/6, in Bausch and Lomb 
Automat shutter, three double dark slides, and 
leather case; 43. 

Quarter-plate No. 3 Cartridge Kodak, latest 
pattern, with double extension by rack and 
pinion, fitted Aldis Series II. No. 2 anastigmat, 
F/6, in Bausch and Lomb Automat shutter, plate 
adapter, with focussing screen, and four double 
dark slides; in excellent order; £3 ics. 

Half-plate double-extension field camera, by 
Hancock, solid mahogany throughout, with all 
usual movements, Thornton-Pickard shutter, three 
double dark slides, rapid rectilinear lens, folding 
tripod, and case; £1 125. ба. 

Quarter-plate No. 4 Excelsior folding hand and 
stand, fitted Dr. Farber anastigmat lens, in 
Automat shutter, two double dark slides, and film- 
pack adapter; in first-class order; £2 175. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Sandringham, daylight loading, 
roll- film, fitted Busch zapid rectilinear lens, F/8, 
in Regular time and instantaneous shutter, finder, 
spirit level, and twelve dark slides, in leather 
case; practically new condition; £a ss. 

Half-plate Sanderson field camera, solid 
mahogany, with rapid rectilinear lens, roller-blind 
shutter, two double dark slides, and stand; good 
order; 308. 

Quarter-plate Thornton-Pickard College set, 
double extension, turntable, reversing back, 
Thornton-Pickard Pantoplanat lens, roller-blind 
shutter, two double dark slides, and tripod, as 
new; 355. 


Мә make liberal allowances іп part oxohange for 
apparatus by all makers. Send goods at onoo to 
us for valuation, and best offer wil! be forwarded 
by return of post. Migh-ciass apparatus and good 
lenses purchased for immediate cash. Best price 
given. Note address—81, Aldersgate Street, Е.0. 


Please address al! Communications to— 


81, ALDERSGATE ST., E.C. 


Three minutes from G.P.O. Tube Station, and facing Underground Station (Aldersgate). 


Branches :—Lime Street, Е.О.; Flest Street, E.O. ; and Sloane Square, W. 


PLEASE 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SPECIAL. SIBYL Model No. 2. "DE LUXE.” Model No. 1. " IMPERIAL" SIBYL. 
Large-aperture Lens. (I- plate.) Camera showing Double Extension and Rising Front. Models Nos. 8 and 9. (}-plate.) 


Prices of *Sibyl" Cameras (complete with six Slides in case). 
POSTCARD 0 by 514). QUARTER: PLATE. 
Model No. 10, with Tessar Е/63 Le зд £21 00 
Model Мо. 11, "Special," with Tessar F/4'5 Lens т .. 2210 0 Dou Lens "сосове E: iis ыы” 
3} by 21 PLATE (6j by 9 /m. a „ Special.“ with F/45 Tessar Lens 
Model No. 7, " Special," with Tessar F/45 Lens 0 Model No. 3, with Tessar Е/63 Lens 
Model No. 5, with Tessar Е/63 Lens vis T 0 М Imperial. with Tessar 'F/63 Lens 
Model No. 6, with Cookc Е/65 Lens .. Imperial. " with Cooke Е/65 Lens 


NOTE. Imperial Model has rise . both ways, апа” ON. & G. Folding Reflector Finder. 
NEWMAN & GUARDIA, LTD., 17 and 18, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 


ГА BUSCH REFLEX CAMERA. 


FITTED WITH A 


BIS-TELAR TELEPHOTO LENS, 


MAKES THE MOST PERFECT OUTFIT POSSIBLE. 


The lens is one that facilitates the taking of racing and sport- 
Ing scenes, rn and civic ceremonies, and anything where the 
operator is placed at a distance. 
It is especially adapted for Reflex Cameras, 
and no difficulties are involved in fitting. 


It is as simple to use as an ordinary lens, 
yet has all the advantages of a Telephoto. 

Special articles and literature dealing with 
the lens and its uses, together with lists, 
will be sent on application, free, if name of 
paper is given. 


EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL CO., 
35, CHARLES STREET, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Dainty Cameras for the Pocket 


“PLAISAUNCE” PETITE. 
For Plates 6 x 4} c/m. 


An ideal camera for Ladies. Unobtrusive and practical. 


The little pictures produced with this camera may be 
readily enlarged to 10 x 8 and larger. 


Opens automatically and ready for use without focussing. 


The high grade Detective Aplanat Lens working at F/6.8 

| permits of snapshots іп а dull light. 

300 — Shutter gives exposures from І sec. to réoth, as well as 
OM r ' | “Time ” апа Bulb." 

Price complete (as illustration) 


with Three Single Metal Slides E2 15 0 


"PLAISAUNCE" JUNIOR. A similar Camera to the above, but with 
Simpler Shutter and “Doublet” Lens £1 15 0 


99 
*PLAISAUNCE" ELITE. 
For Plates 31 x 2!. 

An elegant little instrument beautifully made of aluminium. 
Combines the maximum of compactness and the minimum 
of weight. 

р Easily carried in the pocket. 
En = = Rack and Pinion focussing is provided, together with rising 
xum and cross front. 

— = = ze Lens is the well known Dr. Krügener's Extra Rapid 

— Aplanat and is fitted into a B. & L. Shutter giving 

marked exposures of +»; to 13sth, as well as Time" and “‘ Bulb." 

Our Cash Price complete (as illustration), 22 7 6 

with Three Single Metal Slides 
THESE CAMERAS ARE OF EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY АМО FINISH 
AND ARE COVERED IN REAL SEAL-GRAIN LEATHER. 


Each Represents the Maximum Value Obtainable. 


= * 


ыз 


Sole Selling Agents for the re l Specialities: 


LONDON : MANCHESTER: Victoria Station 
Approach. 

29, Farringdon Road. LIVERPOOL: 11—13, London Road. 
114-118, Edgware Road. NOTTINGHAM: Pelham Street. 
82-63, High Holborn. CAMBRIDGE: 31, Petty Cury. 

2 18, Moorfields. : LEEDS: 7-9. Bond Street and Briggate. 
B, Euston Road. King's Cross. 8HEFFIELD: 6, High Street. 

CH F HEM | STS . 152, High Street, Putney, B. W. BRIGHTON : 158—163. Western Road. 
( > Eto., Еке. Bto.. Etc 
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STEREOPHOTOSCOPE. 


The Highest Class Camera for 
Stereoscopic Photography. 


AND 5 
FASCINATING |)! | 
| | BOOKLET FEIN 
The body is constructed from one piece of metal, and it is, therefore, | | A. 
most suitable fcr wa m or damp climates. The Lenses are fitted in Ча Pes 1. Y, Jj 
focussing mounts. The Magazine Changing Box carries 12 plates. nre wd WAYS AND MEANS ! / 
This instrument can be supplied with rising front. | | | » ЕРІ 
Insist upon seeing а Stereopho'oscope before purchasing һ | | ІМ PHOTOGRAPHY | 117 


a camera of this type. 


28 pages of interesting 


“VIDA” HELIAR | 
REFLEX CAMERA, hints, illustrated. Exposure, 


For perfection and simplicity this Camera stands alone. | | 
| Development, Colour 


information and practical 


Photography, etc., sim- 


plified. | 
GRATIS AND POST FREE ЖУ 
Ж 
Send а post саға NOW апа secure а сору ІМ 7 / 
before the edition is exhausted. , 
ТҮТІТГІ 74/71] // / g 
| nm //////7/ / 
1 (И! ЖҰР 
ІШІ! f 
Being constructed entirely of [ight metal it is suitable for use in all 
climates, The apparatus is fitted with a new model self-capping à 
focal-plane shutter giving time and instantaneous exposures up to VS - 
1/1,000th second. — 
L6 


Price, complete with 3 double dark slides and 18 cm. 


li F/4.5 - - - - - £21 5 0 | T 
TH eni Pr d BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. 


—— 


13, Snow Hill Buildings 


66 RADIAR 99 : ; Loxpow, Е.С. 
POCKET CAMERA. 


}-pl. or 9 by 12 cm. Constructed entirely of light metal, very 
portable and rigid. 
Dimensions: 6} by 44 by 13 in. Weight: 2 lbs. 
Camera complete with * Radia" Anastigmat Lens, F/6.8, in Com- 
pound Shutter, and three single metal dark slides, £7 5 O 
Film Pack Holder, 7/6 


To be obtained of all high-class Photographic Dealers. 


12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, London, E. C. Y 


| Рно. 551 i | 7 > CDrYRIGHT 
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FIRST IN THE FIELD—FOREMOST EVER SINCE 


If you wish to secure the most artistic results 
with ease and certainty, and with a minimum of trouble, use 
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MADE IN E 
FIVE GRADES— 1 


) A | 7 р ^4 Da bn © Ў б ер A i p 
Glossy, — ЕЕ NEADS 
Matt White, —— me = IET IN 
Я Rough White, „ SAMPLE PACKET Ж G 


Smooth Cream, E x or 
ASSORTED SURFACES 
Rough Cream, ! Faits o 


ALSO 


Postcards. 


FRESH STOCK 
FROM ALL DEALERS. 


D. 
POST 3 FREE. 


Manufactured by 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE СО, Ltd., 


WATFORD, ENGLAND. 
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Three Royal Gems 


Scintillating GEMS of the first water for 

the use of all photographers during 

2242, Coronation Week. The ideal plates for June 
ES ‘photography. — Quality and Uniformity. 


GEM SALON PLATE.—The speed of GEM SALON ISO PLATE.—For cloud 


GEM METEOR PLATE- This is a 
plate — the well Known METEOR — 
which is not " phenomenally fast.“ but 
which, none the less, is very fast indeed. 
Try it for ordinary rapid work. 


GEM DRY PLATE CO., Ltd., Cricklewood, London, N.W. 


these remarkable plates is fairly de- effects. Unquestionably the GEM 
H. & D SALON 1SO is one of the very fastest 

plates made for cloud and colour work. 

NOTE—SALON ISO. 


scribed as puede ? 

The possibilities of such а plate are 
fascinating. Do you use the SALON for 
your Fast Work? If not, why? 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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YOUR NAME 


and address on a postcard will bring you by return 
post a 1/1-рІаїе specimen Enlargement made by 


Lancaster's “Ellipsoid” Enlarger 


(artificial light) and an ordinary camera and lens, 
thus offering you positive proof of the matchless 
merit of Enlargements that can be made with 
apparatus costing only a few shillings expenditure. 


Simply write "N" on the Postcard, and send it now to 


4. LANCASTER & SON, Ltd., BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Full Catalogue of Cameras, etc., post free on request. 


Special London Agents: THE TELLA CAMERA CO., 68, High Holborn, W.C. 
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Photographic Businesses Jor Sale and Wanted. Photographers requiring Assistants. 


Assistants wanting Situations. 


4d. per Word. Minimum, IS. Gi. 


T ESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY by expert 
specialists in all branches, including Nega- 
tive-making, Enlarging, Printing, and Finishing.— 
Apply, The Polytechnic School of Photography, 
15, Langham Place, W 


Al PICTORIAL POSTCARDS from customers’ 
р 1,0co Collotypes for 9s. ; 500, 55. 6d. ; 
250, gd. Special Glossy Sepia- toned real 
Bromide Postcards, your subjects, 1,coo for 30S. ; 
500, 17S. 6d. ; 250, ICS. 6d. ; 144, 6s. — James Taylor 
Harris, Ltd., Art Printers, Counterslip, Bristol. 


LINE to LEADBEATER % PETERS, 

Rotherham, will bring Illustrated Catalogue. 

F. O. P. postcards as. ód., self-toning 3s. 6d. per 
оо. 


ANE BACKGROUND on our 50 Design List. 
8 by 6, 65. ; 8 by 7, 85. ; 8 by 8, 125. Guaran- 
teed in all detail to give great satisfaction. List, 
stamp.—Pemberton's, Rushton, Blackburn. 


RTHUR L. RICHARD (írom Sparsholt Road, 

Crouch Hill). Enlargements, etc., best 

quality, moderate prices.—71, Belmont Avenue, 
West Green, N. Established 189o. 


RTISTIC BACKGROUNDS, Interiors, Ex- 

teriors, Landscapes, Conservatories, 8 by 6, 

55. 9d.; 8 by 7, 85.; 8 by 8, 10s. Aeroplanes, 

motors; designs free.— Halls, 68, Grange 
Avenue, Reading. 


OPYING EXPERTS.— Negatives made from 
any photograph, enlarged or reduced, 
quarter, 6d.; half, od.; whole, 1s. 6d.; postage, 
ad. Also Developing, Printing, Retouching ; best 
work only.—Furniss, The Studio, Langsett Road, 
Shefheld. Established 1894. 


ARBON ENLARGEMENTS.—so colours to 
select from; unmounted, 8j by 6}, 15. 9d. ; 
10 by 8, as. 3d. ; 12 by 10, 25. d.; best possible 
results guaranteed; full particulars and price list 
on apolication.—E. Cheshire, 9, Denholme Road, 
West Kilburn, London. 


OLLOTYPE POSTCARDS reproduced from 

any photo. Note great reduction in price; 

aso for 3s. 94., 1,0co for 1о5.; hand-coloured, 25. 

per 100 extra.—Hoffman add Co., 4, Pitville 
Place, Bristol. 


ORONATION  PHOTOGRAPHY.—Negative 

(postcard size) and twelve cards, post free, 

15. 9d., made from your photographs.—Union 
Photo Co., 92, Union Buildings, Blackburn. 


ARK-ROOM BLIND; fixed and removed 

immediately by any novice, without damage. 

Any room. Available in tour. od. square foot 

paid. Exposure Meter for copving or enlarging 

by artificial light. Any developer, paper, or 

plate; 35. 6d. paid. Descriptive lists.—Viner, 
«o, Freehold Street, Liverpool. 


G. DAWES for reliable Enlarging, Developing, 


„ Copying, Printing, Retouching, etc. 12 by 
10, 1s., unmounted. Send for price list.—a6, 
Brown Street, Manchester. (Est. 15 years.) 


SPECIAL 
PREPAID SCALE. 


Miscellaneous, Professional, and Trade Announcements. 
a иш, , a.m. on the DET Eu to насы 


Careful, рее 

8} by o}, 
1$. ; 10 by 8, 1s. 3d. ; 12 by 10, 1s. 6d.; 15 by 12, 
25. 34. Competition line, 10 by 8, 10d. ; 12 by 10, 
1$. ; 15 by 12, 1s. 6d. Art List of Developing, 
Printing, Finishing, etc., frec.—R. and H. Chap- 
man, Holly Road, Northampton. 


NLARGEMENTS, first-class work (12 years’ 
| experience), personal attention 10 every 
order. Brilliant enlargements from poor negatives 
by special treatment. Mounted on good plate- 
sunk mounts, carefully spotted, ready for framing, 
8 by 6, 1s. ; 12 by шо, 1s. 6d.; 15 by 12, 25. 3d.; 
18 by 15, 35. Finest possible results obtained.— 
George Faulkner, 44, Archway Road, Upper 
Holloway, London. 'Phone, North 1,452. 


ANLARGEMENTS. - — 
work. Finest results guaranteed. 


EU as by as, as by 10, 8d.; 15 by 12, 
icd. ; 18 by 15, 18. ; 20 by 16, 15. gd. ; etc. 
Finest possible results, and returned in 24 hours. 

Postage extra. Lists frec.—M. A. Wood, Studios, 

Wem, Salop. 


P of finest quality, made with 
Cooke and ПаПшеуег lenses. 8% by 6¢, 


tod. то by 8, 15.; 12 by 10, 15. 3d.; 15 by 12, 
15. 8d. Price list íree.—Slater, Sawtry, Peter- 
borough. 

NLARGEMENTS, enlarged negatives, post- 


cards, Printing in P.O.P., and bromide, lantern 
slides, etc. Prompt delivery. High- class work. 
Established over twenty years.—Fletcher and Son, 
69, Durham Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham. Price 
lists post free. 


XPERT DEVELOPING.—Roll- films, six ex- 
posures, 7d. ; twelve exposures, 18. ; .P. 

punts from ıd. 

orough. 


each.—Slater, Sawtry, Peter- 


OR best Retouching, send negatives to Miss 
Freestone, a, Etwall Street, Derby. Cabinets, 
6d.; cartes, 4d.; postage extra. 


AVE YOUR PRINTS DRY-MOUNTED 

artistically on suitable art tints, or on your 

own mounts. Send for prices.—A. W. H. Weston, 
Northwood, Middlesex. 


1 eliminates hypo and ensures perma- 
nence at a cost of one penny per thousand 
half- plates. Completes negatives or prints in eight 


minutes after fixing. Get some to-day. From 
dealers, 1s. per bot, or from Marion's, Soho 
Square, London, W., 15. sd. post free. Can be 


Pamphlet free. 


ESSONS, Postal and Personal, in Retouching ; 
also in Operating, Posing, and Lighting, 
сіс., in London Studio. Best retouching under- 
taken. Expert advice upon all matters proto- 
graphic. Outfits purchased. Send for lists of 
Noted Retouching Materials.—T. S. Bruce (Est. 
1886), 4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hampstead, 
London. 


h OUNTS.—New 1911 List, post free. Write 
to-day. Finest house in trade for everything 
photographic. Postcards, 25. 6d. тоо, post free. 
Sample Set, 24 latest mounts, 15., post free; 
worth 2s.—Crown Manufactory, Rotherham. 


used repeatedly. 
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EGATIVES from any photo. Quarter, 6d. ; 
half, red.; postcard, 8d.; post paid.—Jack- 
son, 135, Alderson Road, Great Yarmouth. 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the world. If 

you want good, cheap P.O.P., postcards, 
plates, etc., send for catalogue and samples; 
free of charge.—Hackett's Works, July Road, 
Liverpool, E. 


HOTOGRAPHERS, you can get 1co P.O.P. 
Postcards for as. 6d., 100 self-toning, gas- 
light, or bromide for 3s. (d.; a gross packet of 
quarter-plate P.O.P. paper for as. 3d., self- 
toning or gaslight, 3s. 6d., post free, from 
Martin's, Southampton. Samples, 6d. stamps. 
Cameras bought, sold, or exchanged. Best prices 


given. Lowest prices charged. Bargain List of 
cameras free. All photo goods from Martin, 
Chemist, Southampton. Special prices to the 
Trade. 


ICTORIAL POSTCARDS produced from cus- 
tomers’ own prints in Real Photo-toncd 
Glossy, and Matte Suríace; also Collotype and 
Coloured Processes. Best quality; lowest prices. 
Samples free.—Philip G. Hunt, 34, Paternoster 
Row, 


LATES and Films carefully Developed and 
Printed, at moderate charges. All orders 
receive prompt attention. — Walter Staynes, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


EPAIRS IN OUR special workshops; average 

time, three days. Reasonable charges; esti- 

mates first if desired.—Tella Camera Co., 68, 
High Holborn, W.C. 


20, 00 PHOTOGRAPHERS wanted, to send 

postcard for List and Samples 
Matérials. —City Photo Works, 20, Hope Place, 
Liverpool. 


Businesses, Premises, etc. 


ITY PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO to be Let, 
situated over Lloyds Bank, 17, Cheapside.— 
For inspection and particulars, apply House- 
keeper upon the premises, or William Brass, 
13-14, Abchurch Lane, E.C. 


Situations Vacant. 


P 0 PRINTER wanted for local view work, 
V. Apply. London Photo Printing Co., 
332, Balham High Road, S. W. 


E have a splendid proposition, and want 

energetic, capable men to introduce it. 
Specially remunerative terms.—Address, in first 
instance, Box 3,186, Office of this Journal. 


% Ihe Finest Assortment.” 


ART MOUNTING PAPERS 


(Gadsby Series) 120 Varieties. 
Complete Sample Book, ба. Sree. 


PACKETS (state desired shades): 


24 pieces 12 by 10, or 36 pieces 10 by 8, Ж/. 


SHEETS, 235 by 20 e o  J Sad. 'each 
O:ders under 2/-, postage 3d. extra. 


W. FRANK GADSBY, 


Speolalist in Art Framing and Mounting, 
Braunstone Gate, LEICESTER. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday, June 30. 


Title of r ð2K URL ілі А 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 


Developer, and Printing Process. . 


5 9 2 e 2õ eu „„ „„ 


„ 6 6 % %%% %% %%% „„ „„ „„ „„ „ э се tert .. 


DFCLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 


agree to abide by the decision of the Editor. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) .................. 


——v—Uṽ 020092900900 KÆE—— œ ER рев оос соев BQ Q R R ẽ j „„ 


IMPORTANT. — The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State here whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 


Mark package outside WEEKLY COMPETITION.' 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


AND PHOTOGRAPHIO NEWS. 


es 5929 s909090»029»55»99999992999909€9 


‚U— rt eee eer ee ee „„ „ „ „ „ sso 


G‚—U U ]:: 60 


—̃ ——.—. NEL NIRE . —̃.K— — UEVNGD 
Prints must reach the office not later Avaliabdie until 
axis tor bdr as 2 .| than the first poat on Friday, June 30. July 8. 


an be used 
Readers. 


BEGINNER'S COUPON ONLY. 


Title of Print 


Particulars of Plate, Expostre, Lens, Stop. Time of Day, Date, 
Developer, and Printing Process —ö w U . . 


9»9959000999040€905080990099000000000990009000900*9000909090000909090990909990999000009909 


ег...» ᷣ 660 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 

Mark package outside BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION." 


State here 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AHD PHOTOGRAPHIO NEWS. 


—9—9ͤ* ieee „„ 


ООРОО" 25 EE SOR MCN EMO 
[4 ge ——— ————————Á—Ó 
bo | DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, that 
БЕ the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by те, and that 
ed I have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. I agree to 
54) abide by the decision of the Editor. 

—— üb A( ũů e AE(R( ӨӨ ар Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss E(tꝑBꝑH I 

2 
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ENQUIRY ODUPONS.—Either or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries on Teohnioal, Plotorial, or other matters. 


PLEASE 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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HINTON & CO.'S New 


"Switch" Dark-Room Lamps 
(PATENZED.) 


аралың changed from Ruby to Orange or other 
colour. Gas, Oil or Candle Switched to different 


colour as easily as Electric Light. 


No. 1 for Electric Light, 35/-, including three 8-c.p. Glow 
Lamps, any Voltage. No. 2 for Gas, 27/8. No. З lor Oil, 
18/6. No. & for Candle, 14/. 


‘lhe great feature of this entirely 
New Lamp isthe ease of changing 
the coloured lights, by a slight 
movement 
of sma i 
lever. The 
great con- 
venience 
will be ap- 
preclated 
оу Photo- 
graphers 
using a 
variety of 
s s of 
plites and 


light is re- 

quircd for 

a.” shout 
time to examine 
progress of de- 
veopment,. The 
Lamp is glazed 
with any two 
colours desired 
and either of 
which can be 
instamtaneously 
lighted by the 
siding light. The 
front of 
illumi- 


к” * 


YELLOW | 


who 
Lamp 15 
nated and tight 
diffused bv the 
‘Ine Electric and 


No.1 Electric. 
large ground glass front screen 
Gas patterns are 
white lights. IN | ON&C 
38 BEDFORD ST 


Write for full 
description. 


Inventors 
and Makers: 


also provided 
5 


with outside 
STRAND W.C. 


GAMERA EXCHANGE. 


We take your old apparatus in ex- 
change for either new or second-hand 
Cameras of every make. Highest 
possible value allowed. If unable to 
call we will pay carriage here on your 


goods and reply by return. 


Write for 40-page Second-hand 
List and large Illustrated Catalogue. 


TELLA CAMERA CO. 


(Dept. M), 68, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


MEW CAMERAS) 


Пе FOR: OLD ~" 


OUR EXCHANGE SCHEME. 
We are prepared to take old Cameras in part pay- 
ment for New or Secondhand Cameras. etc., of any 
make ; the difference in price, if any, being paid in 
cash or on an Extended Payment System— 
acknowledged to be the most liberal ever offered. 

Write for particulars. 


INTERESTING LISTS 


THE SERVICE CO. 
292, High Holborn, 
Telegrams: Admitted'y London. 


FREE, 


(The Service Photo 
— Soc ), 
on, W. O. 


Phone,: збо Central. 
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SALE AND EXCHANGE. 


TERMS.—A halfpenny per word, prepaid, minimum ба. Latest date, 9 a.m. on the /uesday 


prior to publication. 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


Half-plate Thornton-Pickard Amber camera, 
fitted with latest improvements; bargain; £3 3s.— 
Hossell, 9, Handsworth Wood Road, Birmingham. 

Thornton-Pickard half-plate camera, long exten- 
sion, Beck symmetrical lens, telephoto attachment, 
Beck-Harris screen, Frena forty-film changing 
box, three dark slides, tripod case, focussing 
cloth; all perfect order and condition; cost over 
£12; accept £6 6s.—Plowman, Redlands, Ashwell, 
Herts. 

Half-plate camera, R.R. lens, three d.d. slides, 
tripod; £3, or nearest.—Jas. Hagan, 81, Green- 
held Street, Govan. 

Half-plate stand camera, Perken and Rayment, 
three slides, lens, Thornton-Pickard shutter, also 
6 in. Ross lens; 43s.—Ballinger, 23, High Street, 
Ilfracombe. 

Postcard Sanderson hand-stand latest model 
Ensign, anastigmat, k/s.8, Koilos shutter, 1 sec. 
to 1-20cth, Mackenzie slide, twelve envelopes, best 
leather case; cost over £13; new last December; 
sacrifice, £10; approval; deposit; or can be seen 
any time after т p.m. jcs. Ensignette; new con- 
dition; 25s.—Hubbard, 33, Chalton Street, Euston- 
Road, N.W. 

$ by 4 Junior Sanderson, Goerz Dagor, new 
compound shutter, three double slides, strong 
case, scarcely used; accept 47; approval.—Hunt, 
Church Street, Tenbury. 

Goerz-Anschutz, 5 by 4, without lens, one dark 
slide, and Preino film-pack adapter; excellent con- 
dition, £5 1cs.; also Ensignette; what offers ?— 
13, Rustlings Кола, Sheffield. 

Voigtlander Alpine camera, quarter-plate, Col- 
linear III. sd in., Premo adapter, six slides, 
focussing screen, leather case; quite new; cost 
£12 175. 6d.; take £10.—Stanbury, Grendon 
Lodge, Exeter. 

Quarter-plate Ideal Wizard, double extension, 
reversing back, fitted Beck Isostigmar lens, F/7.7, 
Mackenzie slide, with twelve envelopes, Premo 
film adapter, and dark slide, including canvas 
carrying case; capital condition; £3 12s. 6d.; 


cost £7 15s.; approval; deposit.—Daniels, 56 
Bath Street, Rugby. 
Suit beginner. Quarter-plate, three slides, 


lenses, tripod; 5 by 4 hand, accessories; good; 
cheap.—Spain, Whittingham, Preston. 

Quarter-plate double-extension Klimax camera, 
Zeiss Amatar double anastigmat, Е/6.8, compound 
shutter, twelve slides, tripod, and leather case, 
£7 18s. 6d.; Minimum Cameo, 2} by 3j, double 
extension, Beck symmetrical, six slides, and 
morocco leather case, 42 7s. 6d.; both cameras 
were new this year; Adams’ Idento, 2} by 34, 
Beck symmetrical and Busch Bis-Telar lens, six 
slides, and case, £2 15s.—E. Moss, 378, Kingsland 
Road, Dalston, N. 

Quarter-plate Lancaster's Instantograph, 
tripod, carrying case, two double slides, two 
double carriers, all accessories; also Ticka, with 
enlarger; approval; deposit; 30s.—Particulars 
from Harris, Grocer, Market Rasen, Lines. 

Quarter-plate two-shutter camera, by Butcher, 
Goerz Dagor, F/6, in Auto. diaphragm shutter, 
Antinous, self-capping  focal-plane, built into 
camera, % sec. to 1-socth sec. and time, double- 
extension leather bellows, rising and cross front, 
aluminium base, infinity catch, three metal double 
plate-holders, and eight single numbered ditto, 
film-pack adapter, neat leather plush-lined case, 
exceptionally compact and reliable; in condition 
as new; cost about 4,14; would take £8, lowest; 
no dealers; appointment, letter only.—12, Linden 
Gardens, Chiswick, W. 

31 by 2} Busch reflex, Omnar F/4.5 lens, three 
book-form slides, focal-plane shutter, ird sec. 
to 1-1,00cth sec., revolving back, canvas case; 
cost £15 55.; first-class condition; 410, or near 
offer.—W., San Isidro, Furze Lane, Purley. 

64 in. by 41 in. N. and G. square-reflector 
reflex, complete with Zeiss Double Protar, Series 
VII.a, two foci, changing box for twelve plates, 
solid leather case; cost, new, 4,54; accept 
£27 10s.—C. С. B., c/o Sinclair and Co., 54, Hay- 
market, London, S.W. 

No. 3 folding Brownie, 
deposit; price 27s. 6d.—F. 
Glencoe Road, Bushey, Herts. 

LENSES, ETC. 

Lenses. Voigtlander Heliar, F/4.5, оф in., sunk 
mount, with Staley-Wheeler collapsible hood ; cost 
£14 105.) price £8 1os.; Dallmeyer stigmatic, 4/6, 
74 in., specially engraved for three foci; cost £9; 
price £5.—Fredk. Pidgeon, Hazel Grove. 


VARIOUS. 

Colour photography. Sanger-Shepherd £s ss. 
lantern slide repeating back, with set of colour 
filters, for plate 8 in. by 34 in. ; perfect condition; 
18s.— Park, 89, Fleet Street, Е.С. 

Printing press, metal type, accessories; 105. ; 
great bargain; prints cards, memos., billheads, 
circulars, etc.—Send for particulars, W. Webster, 
63, Haddon Street, Derby. 


solid 
H. 


leather case; 
Merrison, 99, 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C 


'ERVICE.—Photographic Department under 
kJ entirely new and up-to-date management. 
We have arranged to make trial exposures which 
can be developed previous to purchase.—2g2 and 
293, High Holborn. 

Q"ERVICE.—Exchange. Exchange. Exchange. 

Better prices for your old apparatus than 
obtainable elsewhere; send particulars; state re- 
quirements; quotations by return. 

SERVICE.—Reflex bargains. 5 by 4 Staley’s 

Royal, three slides, 45 185. 6d.; quarter- 
plate Adams’ Videx, Voigtlander Heliar lens, Ғ/4-5, 
two slides, film-pack adapter, leather case, almost 
new, £16 10s. ; Watson’s Vanneck, R.R. lens, cost 
410 10S. ; 28s. 6d. 

\ ERVICE.—Focal-plane cameras. Quarter- 
N plate Anschutz, latest pattern, stock-soiled 
only, three slides, case, 410 105.; quarter-plate 
Nettel tropical pattern, self-capping shutter, three 
slides, no lens, stock-soiled, 47 55.; 5 by 4 Erne- 
mann Tropical, Dagor lens, metal frame, Russian 
leather bellows, three slides, Houghton envelope 
adapter, case, £9 ss. 

CQ» ERVICE.—Vest-pocket cameras; unique list 
ot bargains just issued; post free. 

SN ERVICE.—3$ by 21 Sibyl, Cooke lens, 
S slides; 46 18s. 6d. 

YERVICE.—No. 1 Blocknote, 

slides; £2 18s. 6d. 

*ERVICE.—London agents for Messrs. Thorn- 
М) ton-Pickard. Cash or extended payments. 
Imperial outfit, 12 monthly payments 65. 11d. 

\ ERVICE.—London agency for Messrs. Lizars’ 
\D Challenge cameras; cash, credit, or exchange. 

\ ERVICE.—Compound shutters. Your old 

Unicum in part exchange; same terms for 
Koilos shutters. 

* ERVICE.—Adams' Minex, Vesta, and Idento 

cameras; cash, credit, or exchange. 

ERVICE.—Sibyl cameras; cash or extended 
payments; Sibyl booklet free. 

J ERVICE.—High-class cameras of every make 

supplied on favourable terms; quotations by 
return. 

1 ERVICE.—Finest stock of second-hand 
kJ apparatus and general photographic acces- 
sories in London. 

М ian лет сей, any 
packet; six packets, тс}. 

КЕРСЕ ИЕА tripods, special line, nickel, 

ss. ба. 

1 ERVICE.—Second-hand sundries, cases, etc., 

of every description.—The Service Company, 
Ltd., 292 and 293, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


six 


Darlot lens, six 


formula, ad. per 


ANCASTER'S bargain list of shop-soiled reflex 
and other cameras, etc., post free.—Lan- 
caster’s, 275, Broad Street, Birmingham. 


HE best market to buy, 

photographic apparatus. Catalogues describ- 
ing 1,300 bargains post free. Easy payments 
arranged. High-class apparatus purchased for 
cash, or taken in exchange.—The Westminster 
Photographic Exchange, Ltd., 111, Oxford Street, 
and 119, Victoria Street, London. 


sell, or exchange 


1 PHOTOGRAPHIC ЕХСНАМСЕ 

(Principal, Mr. Hook, 10 years manager 
Photographic Dept., Service Co.), 21а, 
Street, Tottenham Court Road. 

TAYLOR. The London agents for Thornton- 
Pickard. 

TAYLOR. July bargain list now ready. 

TAYLOR. Newman and Guardia Sibyl cameras 
West-end agents. Cash, exchange; extended pay- 
ments from 2сѕ. monthly; interesting list free. 

TAYLOR. Cameras taken in exchange for 
motor goods. ` 

TAYLOR. Goerz vest-pocket Tenax, Dagor, six 
slides, automatic enlarger; £9 155., or 35s. de 
posit, balance 20s. monthly. 

TAYLOR. Thornton-Pickard latest master- 
piece, the Ruby reflex; 3cs. deposit, balance 14s. 
monthly; sent on approval. 

TAYLOR. Enlargers. Before purchasing an 
enlarger, see Taylor’s new standard model, fitted 
with Hook’s patent negative carrier; finest im- 
provement in enlargers ever invented. 


Store 


A RTHUR SPENCER'S list, post free. Cameras 
ТА and lenses by Ross, Goerz, Zeiss, Dallmeyer, 
etc., all sizes at exceptionally low prices. 13 by 
11 Ross rapid symmetrical, 18 in., iris, F/8; cost 
{її 105.; £4 7s. 6d.—41, Harrow Road, W., 
opposite Edgware - Road Station. Telephone, 
3,572 Paddington. 


WANTED. 


CAMERA OUTFIT. 


Wanted, for prompt cash, quarter-plate or 
с by 4 Adams’ Minex reflex outfit complete; also 
quarter Videx.—City /Sale and Exchange, 54, 
Lime Street, E.C., | ( 34 УСУ! (Г? 
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BECK’S 


NEOSTIGMAR 


The Neostigmar is an Anastigmat of exceptionally fine quality. Its corrections are 
practically perfect, and it gives critical definition over its entire field. It is undoubtedly 
a very fine lens for all purposes. The convertible series also have the great advantage 
that they give a choice of 3 foci. The complete lens gives one focus, and a focus of about 
11 times the complete focus can be obtained by removing the lens C (see diagram. Yet 
another focus about twice that of the complete lens can be obtained by replacing C and 
removing D. The prices of these lenses are very moderate, and the non-convertible series 
are supplied at prices which enable everyone to have Anastigmat lenses instead of Rectilinears. 


PRICES. 


SERIES. 41 in. ) in. | 61 in. foci. | 71 in. 


Three foci lens e. | £2 10 2 1: | £3 2 6 £3 7 
м. Non-convertible T 2 0 2 5 | 2 14 0 | 

. Three-foci lens A 117 24 | 

i. Non-convertible 25 1 10 | & 1 17 6 | 


Writefor R. & J. BECK, Ltd., 68, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. O. 


1911 See your Camera is 1911 


fitted with 


BAUSCH & LOMB’S 
NEW SHUTTER, 


THE NEAREST TO PERFECTION. 


ALL IN DAYLIGHT 


PROCESS FOR 


GLASS PLATES 


Daylight Loading. Daylight Unloading: 
Daylight Developing. . and 5 x 4 sizes, 


Ask your Dealer, or write Jor Particulars. 
A-KLA OO. SALE, CHESHIRE. 25/ - each. 
London Agents: TELLA OAMERA 00., 68, High Holborn, W.O. 
Bristol Depot: 21, NICHOLAS STREET. Demonstrations Daily. THE BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL СО., 


19, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN CIRCUS, 


ONDON DEALER. 
Or goods may be obtained through ANY LON LONDON, E.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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MAKE your 
arrangements for 
Postcard Printing 


during 
“Coronation,” NOW. 
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Our lowest price 
for 
"Rush" work is 


7/6 per gross. 
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WRITE NOW, 
without delay, to 


THE HALIFAX 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 


Pioneers of 
Photo Postcards and 
Photo Card Printing, 


Lilywhite Works, Halifax. 


ӨҢІ 


ШЕТШЕ 


Telephone 1041. 
Wires: ‘‘Lilywhite, Halifax.” 
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YOU TAKE IT, 


WE MAKE IT 


A SUCCESS 
BY CAREFUL 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND PRINTING, 
OUR ENLARGEMENTS ARE OF THE 
FIRST QUALITY. 


PRICE LIST. 
l. и. & 7} by 5 
Per Dozen. А ia r Over 4 over Eee 
under | {-р!. | epi | 2. 
— — — | a 
DEVELOPING .. ..| 2/- | 3/- | 4/- | 4/- 
ыты; fone 
aslig t О. 
romide  .. і 1/10 | 2/6 | 4/- | 6/- 
Platinum ... 2/8 | 4/6 | 6/6 | 8/- 


Sepia O 25 per cent. extra. 
PRICES FOR ENLARGEMENTS ON APPLICATION. 
Add 3d. each order for packing and postage. 
Minimum order accepted, 1s. 


FULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 


FRITH'S p0stisuers, REIGATE. 


OVER 60 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


A NEW LINE: Dainty & Effective. 


2 in. FANCY MOULDING in Аг in Art Green or IE BIOWR. 
with gilt leaf on outside edge. Complete with Glass 
and Backs. Best finish ыш 


Рег 12 X 10 
Doz. 11/- 


| 18 x 20 X 16 | Per 
16. 19;- Doz. 
SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 
LEATHERETTR P.P.C, FRAMES, dainty shades, 1,4 sample doz. 


The RM HAM MOULDING MAREHOUEN, 
Great Hampton Street, Birmintham 


BEHRESFORD'S 


С += 


снна TENTS. FOCUSSERS. 
Tents can now be hai fitted with special window for 
AUTOCHROME WORK. 
Or ALL DEALERS. Price List FREE 
4, Albert Bridge Road, London, S.W. 


| СА м Е RAs SOLD, 


EXCHANCED. 


7442 USTRATEI TED ano BARCAIN М LISTS POST FREE. 


1 5 0 0 BARGAINS. 


| it will WU pay gD VERDI: to nave them. [| 


тн WESTMINSTER 
PHOTOCRAPHIC EXCHANGE, LT? 


JI. ОХҒОЯО STREET, 
1139. VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


AN AUGTION SALE OF 
CAMERAS AND LENSES 


is held at STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS every 
Friday throughout the (САБ eceived are and par- 
ticulars on application. Goods received are cused 

early sales. Estb. 1760. 


38, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


June 26, 1911. 


5 Asan OONPACT "yw . © 

[E MAS: 
ш < е 7 * * 
аа SGRÓVE^ o 
2 4 vr wy. ex 
25 N ES 2 
53 ФМ шеге * 2 

8 | PHOTO-CHEMICALS. | © 

f= в. 


CHLORIDE OF COLD, 


IN TUBES, BULBS, or BOTTLES. 


Guaranteed full weight and full percentage. 
Fine Gold contents, 7} grs. per 1s-gr. tube. 


JOHNSON, MATTHEY & CO., LTD., 
74 to 81, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, Е.С. 


W 5 € 
0 
Mo CAMERAS ® 8 
A /46мем вяодо sr. G 
(32 GRACECHURCH ST) 


METER 
ENSURES 
CORRECT 
EXPOSURE. 

2/6 


Post free, 2/7. 


WATKINS: 
TIME 
THERMOMETER ЕН 


M 
ENSURES CORRECT | 

i 4 

19 


DEVELOPMENT. 


2/6 


Post free, 2/7. 


SEND FOR... 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


| WATKINS METER CO., HEREFORD. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
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PRICE TWOPENCE. , THE FIRSI PART OF A NEW 2 


ЖЕ. 
тая 


) % 
ES 
> | 
5 “ILFORD Уу g 
3 5. : 
VERSATILE | 
at Е de 
S ' 
PLATES S T 
2 8 А 
* for a Happy + |, 
A м 
photographic 2 Y 
New Y ear. b $ 
= ay 
Agents Everywhere. | L 
F | 
i E Y 
ILFORD, Limited, 
سے‎ y i BE liford, London, E. 
... — UTEN „ 
Vol LII. ТІ l, 370. 5. = ТЕ JAN. 3, 1911. 
| REGISTERED AS ee сад ER. Regist red. lor transn iis ssion to С: anada by the Canadian Magazine Post, and as second-class news matter in the United States, t 
EDW ARDS’ A NOVELTY IN PLATE MAKING. 
HE “ MATTE-GROUND " (M. C.) PLATES i 
are made in two kinds, viz, NEGATIVE мы 
ISO (H. & D. 200) and TRANSPARENCY |^ .— 
(H. & D. 20). As the name implies, the emulsion й 
is Matte, апа is of the finest possible grain. No 
ground glass is required for Transparencies, and 
for Negative work the fine-grain surface of the ' 
Dp 3 A E: E < film makes retouching very easy 
For Enlarged Negative work the '' M.G." Plates 
POPULAR PRICES; 2/3 per doz. 1-рі., etc. are invaluable. 
THE LETO PHOTO MATERIALS CO., LTD., ROMAN WALL HOUSE, CRUTCHED FRIARS, LONDON, E.C. | 
Shows clearly the smallest 
details. Toned in Hypo Alum , 
resembles a perfect Р 0. P. | 


Zelvo. 
When dry has all the lovely sheer 
a wet print. 
Cream Crayon. ; 
For Artistic and Exhibition ; 
Tones to a rich Sepia, whi 
beautifully with the delicate 
Tint of the paper. 
gn Matt. 
A new production. Ex. 
quis cite for sm: all \ work 
and retouchin 


[guor o х | | а Cream Crayon ROMA E 


PRINTING" Sent free by TANTI i 
| Yield Contact Prints and Enlargements of Distinctive Quality. 
T. ILLINGWORTH & CO., 10 | The Tone obtained in the Sulphide Bath is unsurpassed. 


. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, N.W. 


Japan-British Exhibition, 1910. GRAND PRIZE. REFLEX 
sunt CAMERAS 
or THE “SIBYL” POCKET CAMERAS. | 


The most Perfect Apparatus. obtainable, 


NEWMAN & СПАРТМА fta 17 & 18, Rathbone Place, 
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` STOCKTAKING CLEARANCE SALE 


6 „ „ 6 %%0˙Fũõů 22 


No. 2 Folding Pocket Kodak, 31 by a} 


No. 2 Bull's- eye aa pore 3t by Р C , 

No. 4 Kodak, R.R. lens, 5 b 

Postcard stereo. Voigtlan A pair F/S Blitz 
lenses, three double slides, and leather case ққ 

Postcard zb quick-focus Kodak .............................. 
_ 34 by 2} Ariel аш К.А. 1 onis slides — НЕЗ 

Beck Memorandum Frena, R lens 


Malt plate D.E. field, R.R. jene three slides, and 
Er. eo ewes ыл сайы албан 
Quarter-plate Instanto, Lancaster lens, three slides, 
and case 
Half- plate Hume’s cantilever enlarger, with objec- 
tive 
Pathé Frére's lantern, 4 іп. condenser, complete 
with arc E ² ↄð]?ĩ ĩðVZv ĩðͤ K іре 
uarter-plate enlarger and lantern combined, 5j in. 

4 in. condensers, with lens 

^  Ghop-soiled half-plate Butcher's Record enlarger, 
complete with incandescent fittings and objective......... 
Wrench mahogany demonstration lantern, complete 

° with table and injector jet 
Postcard Butcher enlarger, 6j in. condenser, and 
objective 


€e«90009-759009000040809900909*89^2990992«u9029»»9«e9*«««090vs2090»sà9969*890009€9 


woccenoodeasqeosegqutoSe00vevotuettottt9a00006000600a0009080990904599060099000999v9289€9 
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$900*09096005092988G0900*009000000949800994*9€ 
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Quarter-plate Guinea Klito .......................... ... . . .. 
5 by 4 Beck Cornex, magazine, R.R. lens ............... 
Quarter-plate Lizars’ magazine, R.R. lens, twelve 
plates oai va ⁵ Wes ⁵T—ʃm eR Ud as 
Postcard Midg, magazine, for twelve plates 
Three-fold half-plate tripod ............................. . . 
Aitchison x 12 prism binoculars ................... 2... 
uarter-plate magazine camera, for twelve plates... 
uarter-plate Beck Frena, R.R. len.. . 
5 by 4 folding Wizard, R.R. lens, three slides ......... 
$ by 4 folding Poco, R.R. lens, three slides, and 
Case. „ 66 6 6 666666666 6 66 6 о о 066 0600 66 66 606 
Half plate folding Victor, R. R. lens, three slides, 
апд e e ——————————————áááÓ— 
Quarter-plate Sanderson, Goerz Celor Е|4- 8, Uni- 
cum, Т.-Р. focal-plane, six slides, and case ............... 
Quarter-plate dams’ Idento, Ross F/6.3 Homo- 
centric, Т.Р. adapter 68288 


i...... De -V é 
Half-plate Nettel, focal-plane, three double slides 
Quarter-nlate Regular Sanderson, R.R. lens, three 

<lides, and eee ᷑ñĩx t 

uarter- plate focal- plane Elite, no lens, three slides 
rter-plate Sanderson, 6 in. F/s.8 Ensign 
anastigmat, Koilos, Houghton adapter, and twelve 


envelopes uico eor арала dei адалы а an ERR NV оок эні 
Half-plate Goerz-Anschutz, Dagor F/6.8, changing 
box and РОГУН . E De YER RU VERE НРА 
5 by 4 pow focal-plane, F/6 3 Homocentric, three 
Slides, F. P. A., and case ............................................. 
Сөздерді Ernemann focal-plane, Goerz Dagor, 
F/6.8, three double slides, and case ........................... 


. N. and G., R.R. lenses, changing box... 
vr et pare N. and G. B, Wray R.R. lens, chang- 


9692992200090 52G05a4005690*5995909988090002290445*»000955900009095»09900990929 


Homocentric, three double slides, and case ............... 
6 by 4 Clement and Gilmer, focal-plane, 1/6. 
Panorthostigmat, four slides, roll-holder, and case. 
No. і Blocknote, vest-pocket, Zeiss Tessar F/6.3, 
ieee. -T 
Voigtlander Stereophotoscope, 45 х 107, F/6.8 Col- 
linear, CARE зох, six slides, and case 
Quarter-plate Voigtlander Heliar reflex, F/6.8 Staley 
is Adams' Model] C Спасе ра bo 
5 by 4 Model A Sanderson field, Dallmeyer stig- 
níatic в, Koilos, six best slides, changing box, and 


case 
5 by 4 Sarderson hand, Beck symmetrical, Unicum, 
three slides 
$ by 4 Sanderson hand, Dallmeyer F/6 stigmatic 
three slides 
s by 4 Argus reflex, F/6.1 Holostigmat, three double 
P Changing box, and case ................................. 
4 Sanderson hand, F/6.3, | MON Homocentric, 

dice double slides, F. . A., an 
5 by 4 Ensign, roll-film, Goerz Dagor. F/6.8, Auto. 


EVERY 


e*909090a4099590050029090995009000000800490509900p*»*00092905909092599900900900»990*806000950 
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List 
PRICE. 
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PRICE. 
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List 
PRICE. 
Half-plate No. 3 planex- relex Beck F;6.8 Isostigmar, 
revolving back, three double slides ........................... 15 10 о 
Quarter- plate Voigtlander Heliar reflex, F/4.5 Heliar 
lens, Heliar telephoto, three slides, F.P.A., and case 25 o o 
5 by 4 Adams’ Videx refiéx, Zeiss Protar, F/6.3, 
three slides, F.P.A., and case ............:....................... 33 о о 
Postcard Marion’s Soho, Cooke F/6.5, three slides, 
Mackenzie slide, eight envelopes, and case ............... I9 O O 
Quarter- plate Ensign, roll-flm, rapid aplanat, plate 
back, three slides ai небесах 3 10 о 
by 4 Watson's Argus reflex, no lens, two slides... 7 10 o 
Duane: piste Staley Royal reflex, Е.В, Euryplan, 
three double slides, and case . . . I1 O o 
Quarter-plate T. T. and Н, reflex, F/6.5 Cooke 
lens, T.-P. эчне, Mackenzie slide, twelve enve- | 
lopes; nd ыы ы ын сін тат A FERNER 21 ос 
Half-plate ] Каш focal-plane reflex, no lens, three 
double li ge еа авнаа ена 8 8 o 
5 by 4 Watson's Alpha, hand or stand, Dallmeyer 
stigmatic, F/6, four slides, aad case ........................ I2 10 о 
Quarter- plate Miral reflex, R.R. lens, twelve-plate 
6iĩi h OX ONE dd ттық et 310 o 
Quarter-plate Holborn Пех reles, R.R. lens, twelve 
ДЫ ЖОШО mdr ЛЕ A OT $10 о 
Quarter-plate Lizars’ folding, Model "С; Aldis F/6 
lens, three slides, roll-holder, and case.. . 6 15 о 
Postcard No. ҙа F. P. K., R.R. lens, and case ......... 417 6 
Quarter-plate Tiempo, R.R. lens, reversing back, 
two slides, and case . . . . ences 315 0 
Quarter- Slate Shew' s Kit, Aldis ке tree slides...... 4 4 0 
Half-plate triple-extension field symmetrical 
t ² uu 3 19 0 
5 by 4 Ensign roll-film, Cooke Series III. F/. 5, 
Unicum plate back, three slides, and case ............... 10 10 о 
Quarter-plate duplex Wizard, film or plate, R.R. 
lens, one elide ........................... e кене 4 3 
LENSES. 
5 in. Car] Zeiss Protar anastigmat .................... .. ~ 
6 іп. Goerz Dagor, Series IIL, Е/6.8 ..... EM ын. 6 5 O 
іп. Ross-Goerz, Series III., Shew shutter ............. ^ о о 
uarter-plate Cooke, Series UI, F/6.5, iris. .... 4 2 o 
6 in. Ross Homocentric, F/6.5, йн сыды А ын 410 0 
6 in. Carl Zeiss Tessar, F/6.3, focussing mount ...... 6 10 o 
6і in. Zeiss double Protar, Series VII.a, F/6.3 ...... 8.50 
6 in. Ross-Goerz, Series III., F/6.8, sunk mount 6 5 o 
өр іп. whole-plate Beck Isostigma, F/7.7, iris ....... 315 о 
оі in. whole-plate Goerz Dagor, F/6.8, iris ............ 10 то о 
81 in. Goerz Celor, F/4.8, iris өөө. өө 9 $ © 
Zeiss Protar, sf in., 9 in., and 111 in. ..................... 810 o 
Watson's Holostigmat, 11 in., vb ів, and 201 in.. 16 ос 
Carl Zeiss Tessas, F/4.5, 10 шуш КОККЕ EIC 16 о о 
Na. 4 E A stigmatic, re, halí-plate UN 8 2 6 
Zeiss Double Protar, Series VII.a, 7 in., 21 in., 'and 
Tw wr bo x КЕЛЕЛЛЕ 10 4 о 
‚ Quarter-plate Zeiss Tessar, F/ 6.3, focussing mount § 5 o 
`6 in. Beck HOME e,, acces 2 2 6 
6 in. Cooke. Piss in sunk mount, 17, 3 . „ 713 0 
6 in. Beck Uno ocal, 16, sunk mount $15 0 
в іп, Cooke, Scries IV., F/«.6, with extension lens... 6 6 o 
8 by s Ross rapid symmetrical ЖКК ОУК ОСТ 6 10 о 
13 in. Busch rapid Aplanat, F/8, iris ................. e 40 о 
4 in. Busch detective Aplanat, Еб, iris .................. іш о 
Half-glate Goerz Syntor, F/6.8, uto. shutter ......... 6 бо 
81 in. Beck Unofocal, F/6, Unicum shutter ............ 8 $0 
ot in. Goerz Dagor, 'F/6.8, Koilos shutter ............. 1218 о 
Ко. 3 Busch Bis Telar Е/о, Unicum shutter ......... 466 
7 іп. Euryplan F/s.6, compound shutter ............... 715 © 
Aldis F/7.7 anastigmat, B. and L. Auto. shutter ists 250 
4 in. Ross Homocentric, F/6.3, Koilos .................. $10 0 
Quarter-plate Goerz Dagor, F 6. 8, Bausch and Lomb 
liess.... ККЕ 6 § о 
9 in. Beck convertible double aplanat, Е/7.7, 
Henn... - 3 10 o 
Dallmeyer Junior Adon, telenhoto ...................... . 210 0 
Quarter-plate R.R., in between-lens shutter ............ ! 10 
uarter-plate Kodak R.R. lens and shutter ............. — 
uarter-plate R.R. lens, Unicum shutter ................ 110 0 
Dallmeyer Adon Telephoto, in case ......................... 310 0 
Whole-plate R.R., by Dumont, F48, iris. 11$ о 
Half-plate Beck Symmetrical, E18, Its 000 115 0 
Half-plate RR., F /s, iris . . .. . . ...... . ...... ...... .. 160 
ізі іп. Carl Zeiss double Protar, Е/6.3 ..................... 26 17 0 
No. 1a Dallmeyer, whole-plate, idc angle deese i $13 6 
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CITY SALE AND EXCHANGE, 
90-94, FLEET STREET, E. EM 


Branohes 1—Sloane Square, W., Aldersgate Street, E.O., and Limo Street, Е.О. 
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‘The Photography of Coloured Objects. 


4 


Written for the Landscape, Still Life, and Portrait Photographer. 
BY POST, 1s. 3d. 


Let this book be your silent friend at the Christmas fireside. 


e‏ س 


WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT, Ltd., CROYDON. | 


wut N Al 


For all kinds of Copying in Collotype, 
Photo-Litho, Photogravure, etc. 


Warwick Dry Plate Co., Warwick. England. 


Sole Proprietors: С. Nelson. Dale & Co., Ltd. 


“ENSIGN” 


GLAZING 
SOLUTION 


will save you a lot 
of time and trouble. 


EXCHANGE CLUB 


FOR - 


— —————ro — — — | | MASON’S PHOTO 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Expert Enlargers and 
Printers to the Trade. 


If you would like to exchange some of your 
photographs for those of other photographers 
in America and other paris of the world, 


you snould join the ROUND WORLD 
EXCHANGE CLUB, composed of readers 
o AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Send your name on a penny postcard (red 
s'amp) for particulars, and free specimen copy 
of the magazine. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 


It produces a brilliant and 
Enamel-like sheen on all 
glossy papers or postcards. 
Particularly suitable for 
Glossy, Bromide, or Gas- 
light prints. No sticking 
to the plate when glazed 


HIGH-CLASS WORK AT LOW 
PRICES PRODUCED BY THE 


LATEST METHODS. 


203, Pope Building, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. All Enlargements Dry-Mounted. пиш Ales. prints 
рше has it ssible 


A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


dig such splendi results 
wit certainty. You will 


never be satisfied with any 
other glazing method when 
once you have tried this. 


obtainable through 
10 oz. bottle 1 / = all Photo Dealers. 


HOUGHTONS, LTD., Manufacturers, 


Ask your Dealer for 


S A L M ON'S VICNETTER Prompt delivery. Send for List post free. 


2. 3 . Insist on rn s mM 
MES T з E There is No г. = 
É 3D MEM e Miles ahead of all others. Note Add! ess 


Largest Saloin he World 54, Godwin St., BRADFORD. 


pl. һу әрі 1/1 pl. leph 
. Эз. Ж. Telephone 5973; 88/89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
odas etting Frame, 
Light An A uminium 
Slides, and 12 Vig. Cards 
- | Patent. Adj je. 
Write for list of SNLMON'S ENLARGEMENTS, 
EALING, LONDON А 
THE “ACORN” FRAME = ; 
' with Oak Veneer 12x 10 Opening Mounts, A rtist ІС 110 VARIETIES 
к BEAUTIFUL 
Lantern Slide Making. =o 24-/- Bo. 26 SOLID МІ Ға COLOURS 
Mh CHARMING 
“Ву Rev. Ғ. C. LAMBERT, М.А. AG Glasses and Backs. o Fillet oun t S. s ‘TURES 


cli Daniy Carved | бак PEE Tames : Sample Bock 64, 
sses and Strut Backs, 4/- sample dozen. 
Money returned if not N ADAMS BROS. & SHAR PLOW: LTD | 
BIRMINGHAM MOULDING WAREHOUSE, 37, NEWARKE STREET, LEICESTER 
Gt. Hampton Bt., Biemingham. Price List tree 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 18. net, postage 2d. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lo, 
32, Long Acre, London; 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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| PERFECT. SNAPSHOTS | 
0 ARE EASILY OBTAINED, EVEN Т 
i WINTER d 
T BY USING m 
V V 
ZEISS LENSES: 
0] Your negative will be FULLY EXPOSED | 0) 
۸ and BRILLIANTLY SHARP. (A 
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CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ALL DEALERS AND FITTED TO ANY CAMERA IN A FEW DAYS. 
. Booklet PI post free from 


л CARL ZEISS (LONDON, LTD., азе 
не |< lestie «eii «d 


THE ONLY wav 


ІІ 


------ 
— 
— 
— 
— 
0% 


= 


|М 


ТО LOAD, gemere AND DEVELOP 


GLASS PLATES IN DAYLIGHT IS 


SIMPLE. CERTAIN. 


WRITE NOW. | WRITE NOW. 


ЛЕТТІ 


Daylight Loading. Daylight Unloading Daylight Deweloping. | 
` Particulars by return trom—A-KLA Co., SALE, CHESHIRE. | 


London Agente: TELLA OAMERA 00., 68, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. Bristol Depot: 21, NICHOLAS STREET. 
OR 00008 MAY BE OBTAINED THROUGH ANY LONDON DEALER. 
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SPECIAL RAPID | 
PLATES. | 


The famous 
Red Label. 


But be sure 
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S Too Bu 


The Standard Paper for Amateurs. 


NEEDS FIXING ONLY. 


— жа Салы» —— 779% 


— — ےه — 


SELF = TONING 
Р.О. 


Requires fixing іп Hypo only. 


A e ww 


PACET PRIZE PLATE C0., LTD., 


WATFORD, England. 


SELF-TONING 
PAPER 


A gelatino-chloride paper, 
distinct, 
permanent, 
and 
easy. 


BOOKLET FREE 


“SIMPLICITY IN PHOTO PRINTING,” 


A charming little booklet, showing how delightfully 
easy it is to produce perfect prints simply, cheaply, 
and without trouble; sent post free. 


T. ILLINGWORTH & Co., Ltd., 


WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


OBTAINABLE OF ALL DEALERS. 


Elliott & Sons, Ltd., 
BARNET. 


0f all Dealers. 


There is a choice of 12 Distinctive Surfaces in 


“ALBUMAT” 


The P.O.P. of the Period. 


Something different from the ordinary Print is what most Photographers strive for, and when this Paper is used, the resultant Print 
is a Print worth keeping, because it possesses that rich, Plastic, Velvety appearance so much sought after. Albumat can be toned 
with Gold, or Platinum, or both, giving all the Tones of a perfect Matt С.С, and does not Crack, Curl, Peel, or Blister. Albumatas 
the Paper that makes your Prints artistic. Sold by all Dealers at Popular Prices. | 


| Wholesale Agents: 1 


^ CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & Co. photographic), Ltd.. 13. Bartlett's Buildings. London, E.On. | п 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


The 


"V Lute 
й 


PLATES А А 


For quickest exposures, use the Xtra 
Speedy—the fastest and finest - quality 
plate made. 


For improved colour rendering without 
a filter, the Anti-Screen is without a 


rival. 


For those who prefer a medium-speed 
plate the Speedy is specially recom- 
mended, 


The *WELLINGTON' Handbook contains full in- 
structions for using the WELLINGTON” Products, 


and is sent free on application. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, Elstree, Herts. 


And at Paris, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Montreal. 
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ain Siny CRT LOFIX fe" 8 


simple J 
cannot imagine 


a more effective and simple device than making prints on 
your excellent paper.” 

“I may—in fact, I must—add, that an easier, more satisfactory, 
and better paper I have not had during all my 10 years of 
Amateur Photography.” 


You would not like to spend your time and money in 
experimenting with a new process! Of course not, but 
if Fellow Photographers like above tell you, you can 
rely upon it that CELLOFIX IS UNEQUALLED. 


Ask your Dealer to-day for a trial packet of Cellofix 
paper or postcards, and forward prints for our PRIZE - 


COMPETITION where we offer 50 CASH PRIZES. 


Sole Wholesale Agent: 


F. G. NEDDERMEYER, 45, CHANCERY Lane, LONDON, W.C. 


＋ 
WHEN GOING È 
HOME TO-NIGHT { 


PALL MALL GAZETTE 


The paper with the best organised 
news service and more special 
features than any other Evening paper. 
The extra late “Pall Mall" (6 p.m.) 
is the most readable Evening journal 


in London. 


NINE DIFFERENT SERIES SUITABLE 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF PHOTOGRAPHY. | 


Send for our booklet and price of the 
st locus and series tor your work. 


TAYLOR, TAYLOR? Hopson.. 


Special Photographic 
Article by “ Reflector 


- 
МЕТЕТЕГТЕТЕЕТЕІІІТІТТІТІЗ. 
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Hake 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT or 1911. 


GOLD LABEL ее» ка»: 


Extremely fast, being made specially for Studio work. 
It poesesses great Latitude, giving fine detail without too much density. 


SILVER LABEL 2224, 50 2 
АМ IDEAL PLATE FOR AMATEURS 


A magnificent plate for all-round use, having such remarkable Latitude that over-exposure is almost an 
impossibility. At the same time its extreme Density allows of good results being obtained with the shortest 
exposures. Unrivalled for Landscape work with either hand or stand cameras. 


- 


BRONZE LABEL (SLOW) H. & D. 100 


Characterised by exceptional Fineness of Grain and great Density. It is particularly recommended for Copying, 
Enlarging, Still-Life Studies, Transparencies, eto. 
THE plate for serious workers to whom speed is not a primary consideration. 


WARPRESS-PLATE 


H. & D. 400. 
AN IDEAL PLATE FOR PRESS AND FOCAL-PLANE WORK. 


PRICES and full particulars from 


The Warwick Dry Plate Co., Warwick. 
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